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HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND^ 


CHAPTER  XX. 

It  is  now  time  to  relate  the  events  which,  since  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  had  taken  place  at  Saint  state  of  um 
Germains.  ^:}^ 


James,  after  seeing  the  fleet  which  was  to 
have  convoyed  him  back  to  his  kingdom  burned  down 
to  the  wateredge,  had  retnmed,  in  no  good  humour,  to 
his  abode  near  Paris.  Misfortune  generally  made  him 
devout  after  his  own  iashion ;  and  he  now  starved  him- 
self and  flogged  himself  till  his  spiritual  guides  were 
forced  to  interfere.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  duller  place  than  Saint 
Germains  was  when  he  held  his  court  there ;  and  yet 
there  was  scarcely  in  all  Europe  a  residence  more  en- 
viably situated  than  that  which  the  generous  Lewis 
had  assigned  to  his  suppliants.  The  woods  were  mag- 
niQcent,  the  air  clear  and  salubrious,  the.  prospects  ex- 
tensive and  cheerftil.  No  charm  of  rural  life  was 
wanting ;  and  the  towers  of  the  greatest  city  of  the 
Continent  were  visible  in  the  distance.  The  royal 
tpartments  were  richly  adorned  with  tapestry  and  mar- 
quetry, vases  of  silver  and  mirrors  in  -gilded  frames. 
A.  pension  of  more  than  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
1  Life  of  James,  ii.  497. 
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was  annually  paid  to  James  from  the  French  Treasury. 
He  had  a  guard  of  honour  composed  of  some  of  the 
finest  soldiers  in  Europe.  If  he  wished  to  amuse  him- 
self with  field  sports,  he  had  at  his  command  an  estab- 
lishment &r  more  sumptuous  than  that  which  had  be* 
longed  to  him  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom, 
an  army  of  huntsmen  and  fowlers,  a  vast  arsenal  of 
guns,  spears,  buglehorns,  and  tents,  miles  of  network, 
tftaghounds,  foxhounds,  harriers,  packs  for  the  boar  and 
packs  for  the  wolf,  gerfalcons  for  the  heron  and  hag- 
gards for  the  wild  duck.  His  presence  chamber  and 
his  antechamber  were  in  outward  show  as  splendid  as 
when  he  was  at  Whitehall.  He  was  still  surrounded 
by  blue  ribands  and  white  staves.  But  over  the  man- 
sion and  the  domain  brooded  a  constant  gloom,  the  ef- 
fect, partly  of  bitter  regrets  and  of  deferred  hopes,  but 
chiefly  of  the  abject  superstition  which  had  taken  com- 
plete possession  of  his  own  mind,  and  which  was  af- 
fected by  all  those  who  aspired  to  his  favour.  His 
palace  wore  the  aspect  of  a  monastery.  There  were 
three  places  of  worship  within  the  spacious  pile.  Thirty 
or  forty  ecclesiastics  were  lodged  in  the  building  ;  and 
their  apartments  were  eyed  with  envy  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  Sov- 
ereign, and  who  thought  it  hard  that,  when  there  was 
so  much  room  under  his  roof,  they  should  be  forced  to 
sleep  in  the  garrets  of  the  neighbouring  town.  Among 
the  murmurers  was  the  brilliant  Anthony  Hamilton. 
He  has  left  us  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Saint  Germains,  a 
slight  sketch  indeed,  but  not  unworthy  of  the  artist  to 
whom  we  owe  the  most  highly  finished  and  vividly 
coloured  picture  of  the  English  Court  in  the  days 
when  the  English  Court  was  gayest.  He  complains 
that  existence  was  one   round  of  religious  exercises  • 
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that,  in  order  to  Uve  in  peace,  it  was  necessaiy  to  pass 
half  the  day  in  devotion  or  in  the  outward  show  of  de* 
Totion  ;  that,  if  he  tried  to  dissipate  his  melancholy  by 
Inreathing  the  fresh  air  of  that  noble  terrace  which 
looks  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  he  was  driven 
away  by  the  clamour  of  a  Jesuit  who  had  got  hold  of 
some  unfortunate  Protestant  loyalists  from  England, 
and  was  proving  to  them  that  no  heretic  could  go  to 
heaven.  In  general,  Hamilton  said,  men  suffering 
under  a  common  calamity  have  a  strong  fellow  feeling, 
and  are  disposed  to  render  good  offices  to  each  otlier. 
But  it  was  not  so  at  Saint  Germains.  There  all 
was  discord,  jealousy,  bitterness  of  spirit.  Malignity 
was  concealed  under  the  show  of  friendship  and  of 
piety.  All  the  saints  of  the  royal  household  were 
praying  for  each  other  and  backbiting  each  other  from 
morning  to  night.  Here  and  there  in  the  throng  of 
hypocrites  might  be  remarked  a  man  too  highspirited 
to  dissemble.  But  such  a  man,  however  advanta- 
geously he  might  have  made  himself  known  elsewhere, 
was  certain  to  be  treated  with  disdain  by  the  inmates 
of  that  sullen  abode.^ 

'  Such  was  the  Court  of  James,  as  described  by  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Yet,  however  disagreeable  that 
Court  may  have  been  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  it  was  infi- 
nitely more  disagreeable  to  a  Protestant.  For  the  Prot- 
estant had  to  endure,  in  addition  to  all  the  dulness  of 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  complained,  a  crowd  of  vex- 
ations from  which  the  Roman  Catholic  was  free.  In 
every  competition  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  the  Roman  Catholic  was  preferred.  In  every 
quarrel  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
the  Roman  Catholic  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  right 
1  Hamilton's  Zeneyde. 
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While  the  ambitious  Protestant  looked  in  vain  for  pro- 
motion, while  the  dissipated  Protestant  looked  in  vain 
for  amusement^  the  serious  Protestant  looked  in  vain 
for  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation.  James  might, 
no  doubt,  easily  have  obtained  permission  for  those 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  had  sacrificed 
everything  in  his  cause  to  meet  privately  in  some 
modest  oratory,  and  to  receive  the  eucharistic  bread  and 
wine  from  the  hands  of  one  of  their  own  clergy :  but 
he  did  not  wish  his  residence  to  be  defiled  by  such  im- 
pious rites.  Doctor  Dennis  Granville,  who  had  quitted 
the  richest  deanery,  the  richest  archdeaconry,  and  one 
of  the  richest  livings  in  England,  rather  than  take  the 
oaths,  gave  mortal  ofleuce  by  asking  leave  to  read 
prayers  to  the  exiles  of  his  own  communion.  His  re« 
quest  was  refused ;  and  he  was  so  grossly  insulted  by 
his  master's  chaplains  and  tiieir  retainers  that  he  was 
forced  to  quit  Saint  Germains.  Lest  some  other  An- 
glican doctor  should  be  equally  importunate,  James 
wrote  to  inform  his  agents  in  England  that  he  wished 
no  Protestant  divine  to  come  out  to  him.^  Indeed  the 
nonjuring  clergy  were  at  least  as  much  sneered  at  and 
as  much  railed  at  in  his  palace  as  in  hLs  nephew's.  If 
any  heretic  had  a  claim  to  be  mentioned  with  respect 
at  Saint  Germains,  it  was  surely  Sancroft.  Yet  it  was 
reported  that  the  bigots  who  were  assembled  there 
never  spoke  of  him  but  with  aversion  and  disgust. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  first  place  in  the  Church,  of  the 

1  A  View  of  the  Ck)urtot  St  Germains  from  the  Year  1690  to  1695, 1696; 
Katto  Ultima,  1697.  In  the  Nairae  Papers  is  a  letter  in  which  the  nonjur- 
iog  bishops  are  ordered  to  send  a  Protestant  divine  to  Saint  Germains. 
This  letter  was  speedily  followed  by  another  letter  revoking  the  order. 
Both  letters  will  be  found  in  Macpherson's  collection.  They  both  bear  date 
Oct  16.  1693.  I  suppose  that  the  first  letter  was  dated  according  to  th« 
Hew  Style,  and  the  letter  of  revooation  according  to  the  Old  Style. 
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first  place  in  the  peerage,  of  the  mansion  at  Lambetli 
and  the  mansion  at  Croydon,  of  immense  patronage, 
and  of  a  rerenue  of  more  than  five  thousand  a  year, 
was  thought  but  a  poor  atonement  for  the  great  crime 
of  having  modestly  remonstrated  against  the  uncon- 
stitutional Declaration  of  Indulgence.  Sancroft  was 
pronounced  to  be  just  such  a  traitor  and  just  such  a 
penitent  as  Judas  Iscariot.  The  old  hypocrite  had,  it  was 
said,  while  aflfecting  reverence  and  love  for  his  master, 
given  the  fatal  signal  to  his  master's  enemies.  When 
the  mischief  had  been  done  and  could  not  be  repaired, 
the  conscience  of  the  sinner  bad  begun  to  torture  him. 
He  had,  like  his  prototype,  blamed  himself  and  be- 
moaned himself.  He  had,  like  his  prototype,  flung 
down  his  wealth  at  the  feet  of  those  whose  instrument 
he  had  been.  The  best  thing  that  he  could  now  do 
was  to  make  the  parallel  complete  by  hanging  himself.^ 
James  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  strongest 
proof  of  kindness  which  he  could  give  to  heretics  who 
had  resigned  wealth,  country,  fiimily,  for  his  sake,  was 
to  snfler  them  to  be  beset,  on  their  dying  beds,  by  his 
priests.  If  some  sick  man,  helpless  in  body  and  in 
mind,  and  deafened  by  the  din  of  bad  logic  and  bad 
rhetoric,  suffered  a  wafer  to  be  thrust  into  his  mouth, 
a  great  work  of  grace  was  triumphantly  announced 
to  the  Court;  and  the  neophyte  was  buried  with  all 
the  pomp  of  religion.  But  if  a  royalist,  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  most  stainless  character,  died  professing 
firm  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  a  hole  was 
dug  in  the  fields;  and,  at  dead  of  night,  he  was 
flung  into  it,  and  covered  up  like  a  mass  of  carrion. 
Such  were  the  obsequies  of  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline, 
who  had  served  the  House  of  Stuart  with  the  hazard 
I  Batio  Ultima,  1697;  Hbtery  of  the  l«te  Pariiament,  16d9 
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of  liis  life  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  who 
had  fought  at  Killiecrankie,  and  who  had,  after  the  vic- 
tory, lifted  from  the  earth  the  still  breathing  remains 
of  Dundee.  While  living  Dunfermline  had  been 
treated  with  contumely.  The  Scottish  officers  who 
had  long  served  under  him  had  in  vain  entreated  that, 
when  they  were  formed  into  a  company,  he  might  still 
be  their  commander.  His  religion  had  been  thought 
a  fatal  disqualification.  A  worthless  adventurer,  whose 
only  recommendation  was  that  he  was  a  Papist,  was 
preferred.  Dunfermline  continued,  during  a  short 
time,  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  circle  which  sur- 
rounded the  Prince  whom  he  had  served  too  well : 
but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The  bigots  who  ruled  the 
Court  refused  to  the  ruined  and  expatriated  Protestant 
Lord  the  means  of  subsistence :  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart ;  and  they  refused  him  even  a  grave.^ 

The  insults  daily  offered  at  Saint  Germains  to  the 
FeeUoKof  the  Protcstaut  religion  produced  a  great  effect  in 
compounden  England.  The  Whigs  triumphantly  asked 
poonden.  whether  it  were  not  clear  that  the  old  tyrant 
was  utterly  incorrigible  ;  and  many  even  of  the  non- 
jurors observed  his  proceeding  swith  shame,  disgust, 
and  alarm.*  The  Jacobite  party  had,  from  the  first, 
been  divided  into  two  sections,  which,  three  or  four 
years  after  the  Revolution,  began  to  be  known  as  the 

I  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  from  1690  to  1695.  That  Doa- 
fermline  was  grossly  ill  used  is  acknowledged  even  in  the  Jacobite  Memoin 
of  Dundee,  1714. 

3  So  early  as  the  year  1690,  that  conclave  of  the  leading  Jacobites  which 
gave  Preston  bis  instructions  made  a  strong  representation  to  James  on  this 
subject.  **  He  must  overrule  the  bigotry  of  Saint  Germains,  and  dispose 
their  minds  to  think  of  those  methods  that  are  more  likely  to  gain  the  nA« 
tion.  For  there  is  one  silly  thing  or  another  daily  done  there,  that  comea 
to  our  notice  here,  which  prolongs  what  they  so  passionately  desire.**  See 
also  a  Short  and  True  Relation  of  Intrigues  transacted  both  at  Home  and 
Abroad  to  restore  the  late  King  Jamai,  1694 
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Compounders  and  the  Noncompounders.  The  Com- 
ponnders  were  those  who  wished  for  a  restoration,  hut 
for  a  restoration  accompanied  by  a  general  amnesty, 
and  by  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical constitution  of  the  realm.  The  Noncom- 
pounders thought  it  downright  Whiggery,  downright 
rebellion,  to  take  advantage  of  His  Majesty's  unfortu- 
nate situation  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  him  any 
condition.  The  plain  duty  of  his  subjects  was  to  bring 
him  back.  What  traitors  he  would  punish  and  what 
traitors  he  would  spare,  what  laws  he  would  observe 
and  with  what  laws  he  would  dispense,  were  questions 
to  be  decided  by  himself  alone.  If  he  decided  them 
wrongly,  he  must  answer  for  his  fault  to  heaven,  and  not 
to  his  people. 

The  pure  Noncompounders  were  chiefly  to  be  found 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  very  naturally,  were 
not  solicitous  to  obtain  any  security  for  a  religion  which 
they  thought  heretical,  or  for  a  polity  from  the  benefits 
of  which  tliey  were  excluded.  There  were  also  some 
Protestant  nonjurors,  such  as  Kettlewell  and  Hickes, 
who  resolutely  followed  the  theory  of  Filmer  to  all  the 
extreme  consequences  to  which  it  led.  But,  though 
Kettlewell  tried  to  convince  his  countrymen  that  mo- 
narchical government  had  been  ordained  by  God,  not  as 
a  means  of  making  them  happy  here,  but  as  a  cross 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  take  up  and  bear  in  the  hope 
of  being  recompensed  for  their  patience  hereafter,  and 
though  Hickes  assured  them  that  there  was  not  a  single 
Compounder  in  the  whole  Theban  legion,  very  few 
churchmen  were  incUned  to  run  the  risk  of  the  gallows 
Jierely  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  High  Com- 
mission and  the  Dispensing  Power. 

The  Compounders  formed  the  main  strength  of  the 
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Jacobite  party  in  England :  but  the  Noncompoundera 
had  hitherto  had  undivided  sway  at  Saint  Gkrmains. 
No  Protestant,  no  moderate  Roman  Catholic,  no  man 
who  dared  to  hint  that  any  law  could  bind  the  royal 
prerogative,  could  hope  for  the  smallest  mark  of  fa- 
vour from  the  banished  King.  The  priests  and  the 
apostate  Melfort,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  of  civil  liberty,  of  Parliaments,  of  trial 
by  jury  and  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  were  in  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  royal  ear.  Herbert  was  called 
Chancellor,  walked  before  the  other  officers  of  state, 
wore  a  black  robe  embroidered  with  gold,  and  carried 
a  seal :  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  therefore  he  was  not  suffered  to  sit  at  the 
Council  Board.* 

The  truth  is  that  the  faults  of  James's  head  and 
heart  were  incurable.  In  his  view  there  could  be  be- 
tween him  and  his  subjects  no  reciprocity  of  obligation. 
Their  duty  was  to  risk  property,  Uberty,  Ufe,  in  order 
to  replace  him  on  the  throne,  and  then  to  bear 
patiently  whatever  he  chose  to  inflict  upon  them. 
They  could  no  more  pretend  to  merit  before  him  than 
before  God.  When  they  had  done  all,  they  were  still 
unprofitable  servants.  The  highest  praise  due  to  the 
royalist  who  shed  his  blood  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  on 
the  scaffold  for  hereditary  monarchy  was  simply  that 
he  was  not  a  traitor.  After  all  the  severe  discipline 
'vhich  the  deposed  King  had  undergone,  he  was  still 

1  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Gennains.  The  account  given  in  this 
View  is  contirmed  by  a  remarkable  paper,  which  is  among  the  Naime  MSS. 
Some  of  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  England  made  a  represent af  ion 
to  James,  one  article  of  whicli  is  as  follows:  **  They  beg  that  Your  Majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  admit  of  the  Chancellor  of  England  into  your  Coun* 
cil;  your  enemies  take  advantage  of  his  not  being  in  it.**  James's  an- 
swer is  evasive.  **  The  King  will  be,  on  all  occiisioos,  ready  to  express  th« 
jOkC  value  and  esteem  he  has  for  his  Lord  Chancellor.*' 
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as  mnch  bent  on  plundering  and  abasing  the  Church 
of  England  as  on  the  day  when  he  told  the  kneeling 
fellows  of  Magdalene  to  get  out  of  Iris  sight,  or  on  the 
day  when  he  sent  the  Bishops  to  the  Tower.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  declaring  that  he  would  rather  die  with- 
out seeing  his  country  again  than  stoop  to  capitulate 
with  those  whom  he  ought  to  command.^  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  April  1692  the  whole  man  appears  without 
disguise,  fiill  of  his  own  imaginary  rights,  unable  to  un- 
derstand how  anybody  but  himself  can  have  any  rights, 
dull,  obstinate,  and  cruel.  Another  paper,  which  he 
drew  up  about  the  same  time,  shows,  if  possible,  still 
more  clearly,  how  little  he  liad  profited  by  a  sharp  ex- 
perience. In  tliat  paper  he  set  forth  the  plan  accord- 
ing to  which  he  intended  to  govern  when  he  should  be 
restored.  He  laid  it  'down  as  a  rule  that  one  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury,  one  of  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  majority  of  the  Great 
Officers  of  the  Household,  the  majority  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Bedchamber,  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the 
army,  should  always  be  Roman  Catholics.  * 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  most  eminent  Com- 
pounders sent  from  London  letter  after  letter  filled 
with  judicious  counsel  and  earnest  supplication.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  they  demonstrated  in  the  plain- 
est manner  the  impossibility  of  establishing  Popish  as- 
cendency in  a  country  where  at  least  forty  nine  fifti- 
eths of  the  population  and  much  more  than  forty  nine 
fiftieths  of  the  wealth  and  the  intelligence  were  Prot- 
estant. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they  informed  their 
master  that  the  Declaration  of  April  1692  had  been 
read   with   exultation  by  his   enemies  and  with  deep 

1  A  Short  and  True  Relation  of  Intrigues,  1694. 

*  See  the  paper  headed  "  For  my  Son  the  Prince  of  Wales.  1693.'*  It  k 
Minted  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of  Jamea. 
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affliction  by  his  friends  ;  that  it  had  been  printed  and 
circulated  by  the  usurpers ;  that  it  had  done  more  than 
all  the  libels  of  the  Whigs  to  inflame  the  nation  against 
him  ;  and  that  it  had  furnished  those  naval  officers  who 
had  promised  him  support  with  a  plausible  pretext  for 
breaking  faith  with  him,  and  for  destroying  the  fleet 
which  was  to  have  convoyed  him  back  to  his  kingdom. 
He  continued  to  be  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
best  friends  in  England  till  those  remonstrances  began 
to  be  echoed  at  Versailles.  All  the  information  which 
Lewis  and  his  ministers  were  able  to  obtain  touching 
the  state  of  our  island  satisfied  them  that  James  would 
never  be  restored  unless  he  could  bring  himself  to 
make  large  concessions  to  his  subjects.  It  was  there- 
fore intimated  to  him,  kindly  and  courteously,  but  se- 
riously, that  he  would  do  well  to  change  his  counsels 
and  his  counsellors.  France  could  not  continue  the 
war  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  Sovereign  on  an  un- 
willing nation.  She  was  crushed  by  public  burdens. 
Her  tiude  and  industry  languished.  Her  harvest  and 
her  vintage  had  failed.  The  peasantry  were  starving. 
The  faint  murmurs  of  the  provincial  Estates  began  to 
be  heard.  There  was  a  limit  to  the  amoimt  of  the  sac- 
rifices which  the  most  absolute  prince  could  demand 
from  those  whom  he  ruled.  However  desirous  the 
Most  Christian  King  might  be  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
hereditary  monarchy  and  of  pure  religion  all  over  the 
world,  his  first  duty  was  to  his  own  kingdom ;  and, 
unless  a  counterrevolution  speedily  took  place  in  Eng- 
land, his  duty  to  his  own  kingdom  might  impose  on 
him  the  painful  necessity  of  treating  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  It  would  therefore  be  wise  in  James  to  do 
without  delay  whatever  he  could  honourably  and  con- 
scientiously do  to  win  back  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
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Thus  pressed,  James  unwillingly  yielded.     He  con* 
•rated  to  give  a  share  in  the  management  of  chuigB  or 
bis  afiairs  to  one   of  the  most  distinguished  Saintow- 
of  the   Compounders,  Charles  Earl  of  Mid-  Miodieioa. 
dleton. 

Middleton^s  family  and  his  peerage  were  Scotch. 
Bat  he  was  closely  connected  with  some  of  the  noblest 
houses  of  England :  he  had  resided  long  in  England : 
he  had  been  appointed  by  Charles  the  Second  one  of 
the  English  Secretaries  of  State,  and  had  been  en- 
trusted by  James  with  the  lead  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons.  His  abilities  and  acquirements  were 
considerable :  his  temper  was  easy  and  generous :  his 
manners  were  popular ;  and  his  conduct  had  generally 
been  consistent  and  honourable.  He  had,  when  Pop- 
ery was  in  the  ascendant,  resolutely  refused  to  pur- 
chase the  royal  favour  by  apostasy.  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  liad  been  sent  to  convert  him ;  and  the 
town  had  been  much  amused  by  the  dexterity  with 
which  the  layman  baffled  the  divines.  A  priest  under- 
took to  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  made  the  approaches  in  the  usual  form.  ^^  Your 
Lordship  believes  in  the  Trinity."  "  Who  told  you 
80?  "  said  Middleton.  "  Not  believe  in  the  Trinity  !  '* 
cried  the  priest  in  amazement.  ^^  Nay,"  said  Middle- 
ton  :  "  prove  your  religion  to  be  true  if  you  can :  but 
do  not  catechise  me  about  mine."  As  it  was  plain 
that  the  Secretary  was  not  a  disputant  whom  it  was 
easy  to  take  at  an  advantage,  the  controversy  ended 
almost  as  soon  as  it  began.^  When  fortune  changed, 
Middleton  adhered  to  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy 
with  a  steadfastness  which  was  the  more  respectable 
because  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making  bit 
1  Bumet,  i.  m^ 
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peace  with  the  new  government.  His  sentiments  were 
so  well  known  that,  when  the  kingdom  was  agitated 
by  apprehensions  of  an  invasion  and  an  insurrection, 
he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower :  but  no  evi- 
dence on  which  he  could  be  convicted  of  treason  was 
discovered ;  and,  when  the  dangerous  crisis  was  past, 
he  was  set  at  liberty.  It  should  seem  indeed  that, 
during  the  three  years  which  followed  the  Revolution, 
he  was  by  no  means  an  active  plotter.  He  saw  that 
a  Restoration  could  be  effected  only  with  the  general 
assent  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  nation  would  never 
assent  to  a  Restoration  without  securities  against  Pop- 
ery and  arbitrary  power.  He  therefore  conceived 
that,  while  his  banished  master  obstinately  refused  to 
give  such  securities,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  con- 
spire against  the  existing  government. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  James,  in  consequence  of 
strong  representations  from  Versailles,  now  invited  to 
join  him  in  France.  The  great  body  of  Compounders 
learned  with  delight  that  they  were  at  length  to  be 
represented  in  the  Council  at  Saint  Germains  by  one 
of  their  favourite  leaders.  Some  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, who,  though  they  had  not  approved  of  the 
deposition  of  James,  had  been  so  much  disgusted  by 
his  perverse  and  absurd  conduct  that  they  had  long 
avoided  all  connection  with  him,  now  began  to  hope 
that  he  had  seen  his  error.  They  had  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  Melfort :  but  they  communicated 
freely  with  Middleton.  The  new  minister  conferred 
also  with  the  four  traitors  whose  infamy  has  been  made 
preeminently  conspicuous  by  their  station,  their  abili- 
ties, and  their  great  public  services ;  with  Godolphin. 
the  great  object  of  whose  life  was  to  be  in  favour  with 
botli  the  rival  Kings  at  once,  and  to  keep,  through  al] 
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revolutions  and  counterrevolutions,  his  head,  his  estate, 
and  a  place  at  the  Board  of  Treasury  ;  with  Shrews- 
bury, who,  having  once  in  a  fatal  moment  entangled 
himself  in  criminal  and  dishonourable  engagements, 
had  not  had  the  resolution  to  break  through  them ; 
with  Marlborough,  who  continued  to  profess  the  deep- 
est repentance  for  the  past  and  the  best  intentions  for 
the  future ;  and  with  Russell,  who  declared  that  he  was 
still  what  he  had  been  before  the  day  of  La  Hogue, 
and  renewed  his  promise  to  do  what  Monk  had  done, 
on  condition  that  a  general  pardon  should  be  granted 
to  all  political  oifenders,  and  that  the  royal  power 
should  be  placed  under  strong  constitutional  restraints. 

Before  Middleton  left  England  he  had  collected  the 
sense  of  all  the  leading  Compounders.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  there  was  one  expedient  which  would  rec- 
oncile contending  factions  at  home,  and  lead  to  the 
speedy  pacification  of  Europe.  This  expedient  was 
that  James  should  resign  the  Crown  in  favour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should 
be  bred  a  Protestant  If,  as  was  but  too  probable.  His 
Majesty  should  refuse  to  listen  to  this  suggestion,  he 
must  at  least  consent  to  put  forth  a  Declaration  which 
might  do  away  the  unfavourable  impression  made  by 
his  Declaration  of  the  preceding  spring.  A  paper  such 
as  it  was  thought  expedient  that  he  should  publish  was 
carefiilly  drawn  up,  and,  after  much  discussion,  ap- 
proved. 

Early  in  the  year  1693,  Middleton,  having  been  put 
in  fbll  possession  of  the  views  of  the  principal  English 
Jacobites,  stole  across  the  Channel,  and  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Court  of  James.  There  was  at  that 
Court  no  want  of  slanderers  and  sneerers,  whose  ma- 
fignity  was  only  the  more  dangerous  because  it  wore  a 
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meek  and  sanctimonious  air.  Middleton  found,  on  his 
arrival,  that  numerous  lies,  fabricated  by  the  priests 
who  feared  and  hated  him,  were  already  in  circulation. 
Some  Noncompounders  too  had  written  li'oin  London 
that  he  was  at  heart  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Republican. 
He  was  however  graciously  received,  and  was  ap 
pointed  Secretary  of  State  conjointly  with  Melfort.^ 

It  very  soon  appeared  that  James  was  fully  resolved 
New  Deeu.  never  to  resign  the  Crown,  or  to  suflFer  tlie 
foJlTby'**  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  bred  a  heretic ;  and  it 
Jamas.  j^j^g  seemed  doubtful  whether  any  arguments 
or  entreaties  would  induce  him  to  sign  the  Declaration 
which  his  friends  in  England  had  prepared.  It  was 
indeed  a  document  very  different  from  any  that  had 
yet  appeared  under  his  Great  Seal.  He  was  made  to 
promise  that  he  would  grant  a  free  pardon  to  all  his 
subjects  who  should  not  oppose  him  after  he  should 
land  in  the  island ;  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  restored,  he 
would  call  a  Parliament ;  that  he  would  confirm  all 
such  laws,  passed  during  the  usurpation,  as  the  Houses 
should  tender  to  him  for  confirmation  ;  that  he  would 
waive  his  right  to  the  chimney  money  ;  that  he  would 
protect  and  defend  the  Established  Church  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  her  possessions  and  privileges  ;  that  he 
would  not  again  violate  the  Test  Act ;  that  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  legislature  to  define  the  extent  of  his 
dispensing  power  ;  and  that  he  would  maintain  the  Act 
of  Settlement  in  Ireland. 

He  struggled  long  and  hard.  He  pleaded  his  con- 
science.    Could  a  son  of  the   Holy  Roman   Catholic 

1^  Ai  to  this  change  of  ministry  at  Saint  Gcrmains  see  the  very  curioui 
out  very  confused  narrative  in  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  488-515. ;  Burnet,  ii. 
219. ;  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon ;  A  French  Conquest  neither  desirable  noi 
practicable,  1603;  and  the  Letters  from  the  Nairne  MSS.  printed  by  Mac* 
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and  Apostolic  Church  bind  himself  to  protect  and  de« 
fend  heresy,  and  to  enforce  a  law  which  excluded  true 
believers  from  office  ?  Some  of  the  ecclesiastics  who 
Bwarmed  in  his  household  told  him  that  he  could  not 
irithout  sin  give  any  such  pledge  as  his  undutiful  sub- 
jects demanded.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of  Middle- 
ton,  who  was  a  Protestant,  could  be  of  no  weight. 
But  Middleton  found  an  ally  in  one  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  rival  and  an  enemy.  Melfort,  scared  by  the  uni- 
versal hatred  of  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  the  ob- 
ject, and  afraid  that  he  should  be  held  accountable, 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  for  his  master's  wrong- 
headedness,  submitted  the  case  to  several  eminent  Doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne.  These  learned  casuists  pro- 
nounced the  Declaration  unobjectionable  in  a  religious 
point  of  view.  The  great  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
who  was  regarded  by  the  Gallican  Church  as  a  father 
acarcely  inferior  in  authority  to  Cyprian  or  Augustin, 
showed,  by  powerful  arguments,  both  theological  and 
political,  that  the  scruple  which  tormented  James  was 
precisely  of  that  sort  against  which  a  much  wiser  King 
had  given  a  caution  in  the  words,  "  Be  not  righteous 
overmuch."^  The  authority  of  the  French  divines 
was  supported  by  the  authorities  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  language  held  at  Versailles  was  so  strong 
that  James  began  to  be  alarmed.  What  if  Lewis 
should  take  serious  offence,  should  think  his  hospitality 

1  Life  of  James,  ii.  500.  Bossuefs  opinion  will  be  found  in  th(  Appen- 
dix to  M.  M«zure*s  hbtory.  The  Bishop  sums  up  his  arguments  thus:  **  Je 
dirai  done  volontiersaux  Catholiques,  8*il  y  en  a  qui  n*approuvent  pcint  la 
d^aration  dontil  s^agit;  Noli  esse  Justus  multum;  neque  plus  sapias  quam 
■ecease  est,  ne  obstupescaa."  In  the  Life  of  James  it  is  asserted  that  the 
French  Doctors  changed  their  opinion,  ftnd  that  Bossuet,  though  he  held 
Mt  longer  than  the  rest,  saw  at  last  that  ha  had  been  in  error,  but  did  not 
IbrniaUy  to  retract.  I  think  much  too  highly  of  Bossuet's  onder- 
Uog  to  believe  this. 
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ungratefully  requited,  should  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  usurpers,  and  should  request  his  unfortunate  guests 
to  seek  another  asylum  ?  It  was  necessary  to  submit. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  April  1693  the  Declaration  was 
signed  and  sealed.  The  concluding  sentence  was  a 
prayer.  "  We  come  to  vindicate  our  own  right,  and  to 
establish  the  liberties  of  our  people;  and  may  God 
give  us  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  one  as  we 
sincerely  intend  the  confirmation  of  the  other  I "  ^ 
The  prayer  was  heard.  The  success  of  James  was 
strictly  proportioned  to  his  sincerity.  What  his  sin- 
cerity was  we  know  on  the  best  evidence.  Scarcely 
had  he  called  on  heaven  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  pro- 
fessions, when  he  directed  Melfort  to  send  a  copy  of  tlie 
Declaration  to  Rome  with  such  explanations  as  might 
satisfy  the  Pope.  Melfort's  letter  ends  thus  :  "  Afler 
all,  tlie  object  of  this  Declaration  is  only  to  get  us  back 
to  England.  We  shall  fight  the  battle  of  the  Catho- 
lics with  much  greater  advantage  at  Whitehall  than  at 
Saint  Germains."  * 

Meanwhile  the  document  from  which  so  much  was 
expected  had  been  despatched  to  London.  There  it 
was  printed  at  a  secret  press  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker : 
for  there  was  among  the  Quakers  a  party,  small  in 
number,  but  zealous  and  active,  which  had  imbibed 
the  politics  of  William  Penn.^  To  circulate  such  a 
work  was  a  service  of  some  danger :  but  agents  were 
found.  Several  persons  were  taken  up  while  distrib- 
uting copies  in  the   streets  of  the  city.     A  hundred 

^  Lifeof  James,  ii.  605. 

*  **Eii  fin  eel le  cy — j*entends  la  declaration  —  n*e8t  que  poor  rentrer; 
et  Ton  peut  beaucoup  mieux  disputer  des  afiaircs  des  Catholiq:iet  k  Whyi. 
M\  qu*k  Saint  Germain.**  —  Mazure,  Appendix. 

•  Baden  to  the  States  General,  June  ^  1693.    Four  tboukaiid  < 
Wit  from  the  pretis,  were  found  in  this  house. 
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packets  were  stopped  in  one  day  at  the  Post  OflSce  on 
dieir  way  to  the  fleet.  But,  after  a  short  time,  the 
government  wisely  gave  up  the  endeavour  to  suppress 
wliat  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  published  the  Dec- 
laration at  full  length,  accompanied  by  a  severe  com- 
mentary.^ 

The    commentary,   however,    was    hardly   needed. 
The  Declaration  altogether  failed  to  produce  Mfectofth* 

Dttw  Doolie 

the  eflfect  which  Middleton  had  anticipated,  wtion. 
The  truth  is  that  his  advice  had  not  been  asked  till  it 
mattered  not  what  advice  he  gave.  If  James  had  put 
forth  such  a  manifesto  in  January  1689,  the  throne 
would  probably  not  have  been  declared  vacant.  If  he 
had  put  forth  such  a  manifesto  when  he  was  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  would 
have  conciliated  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and  he 
might  possibly  have  been  joined  by  a  large  part  of  the 
fleet.  But  both  in  1689  and  in  1692  he  had  held  the 
language  of  an  implacable  tyrant ;  and  it  was  now  too 
late  to  aSfect  tenderness  of  heart  and  reverence  for  the 
constitution  of  the  realm.  The  contrast  between  the 
new  Declaration  and  the  preceding  Declaration  ex- 
cited, not  without  reason,  general  suspicion  and  con- 
tempt. What  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  word 
of  a  Pi-ince  so  unstable,  of  a  Prince  who  veered  from 
extreme  to  extreme  ?  In  1692,  nothing  would  satisfy 
him  but  the  heads  and  quarters  of  hundreds  of  poor 
ploo^men  and  boatmen  who  had,  several  years  before, 
taken  some  rustic  liberties  with  him  at  which  his 
grandi&ther  Henry  the  Fourth  would  have  had  a  hearty 
laugh.  In  1693,  the  foulest  and  most  ungrateful  trea- 
sons were  to  be  covered  with  oblivion.     Caermarthen 

A  Baden*fl  Letters  to  the  States  General  of  May  and  June  1693;  An 
Asnrer  totbe  Late  King  Jameses  Declaration  publislied  at  Saint  Germaina, 
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expressed  the  general  sentiment    **  I  do  not,"  he  said, 
*'  understand  all  this.     Last  April  I  was  to  be  hanged 
This  April  I  am  to  have  a  free  pardon.     I  cannot  im- 
agine what  I  have  done  during  the  past  year  to  deserve 
such  goodness."     The  general  opinion  was  that  a  snare 
was  hidden  under  this  unwonted   clemency,  this  un- 
wonted respect  for  law.     The  Declaration,  it  was  said, 
M^as   excellent;    and  so   was    the    Coronation    oath. 
Everybody  knew  how  Eang  James  had  observed  his 
Coronation  oath ;  and  everybody  might  guess  how  he 
would  observe  his  Declaration.    While  grave  men  rea- 
soned thus,  the  Whig  jesters  were  not  sparing  of  their 
pasquinades.     Some   of  the   Noncompounders,   mean- 
time, uttered  indignant  murmurs.     The  King  was  in 
bad  hands,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  hated  monarchy. 
His  mercy  was  cruelty  of  the  worst  sort.     The  general 
pardon  which  he  had  granted   to  his  enemies  was  in 
truth  a  general  proscription  of  his  friends.     Hitherto 
the  Judges  appointed  by  the  usurper  had  been  under  a 
restraint,  imperfect  indeed,  yet  not  absolutely  nugatory. 
They  had  known  that  a  day  of  reckoning  might  come, 
and  had  therefore  in  general  dealt  tenderly  with  the 
persecuted  adherents  of  the  rightful  King.     That  re-  ^ 
straint   His   Majesty  had  now  taken  away.     He  had 
told  Holt  and  Treby  that,  till  he  should  land  in  Eng- 
land, they  might  hang  royalists  without  the  smallest 
fear  of  being  called  to  account.^ 

But  by  no  class  of  people  was  the  Declaration  read 
with  so  much  disgust  and  indignation  as  by  the  native 
aristocracy  of  Ireland.  This  then  was  the  reward  of 
their  loyalty.  This  was  the  faith  of  kings.  When 
England  had  cast  James  out,  when  Scotland  had  re- 

1  Life  of  JameSf  ii.  5U.    I  am  anwilling  to  believe  that  Ken  was  amoog- 
who  blamed  the  Declaration  of  1698  as  too  merciAiU 
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jected  him,  the  Irish  had  still  been  true  to  him  ;  and 
he  had,  in  return,  solemnly  given  his  sanction  to  a  law 
which  restored  to  them  an  immense  domain  of  which 
they  had  been  despoiled.  Nothing  that  had  happened 
since  that  time  had  diminished  their  claim  to  his  favour. 
They  had  defended  his  cause  to  the  last :  they  had 
fought  for  him  long  after  he  had  deserted  them  :  many 
of  them,  when  unable  to  contend  longer  against  supe- 
rior force,  had  followed  him  into  banishment ;  and  now 
it  appeared  that  he  was  desirous  to  make  peace  with 
his  deadliest  enemies  at  the  expense  of  his  most  faithful 
friends.  There  was  much  discontent  in  the  Irish  regi- 
ments which  were  dispersed  through  the  Netherlands 
and  along  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Even 
the  Whigs  allowed  that,  for  once,  the  O's  and  Macs 
were  in  the  right,  and  asked  triumphantly  whether  a 
prince  who  had  broken  his  word  to  his  devoted  ser- 
vants could  be  expected  to  keep  it  to  his  foes  ?  ^ 

^  Among  the  Nairne  Papers  is  a  letter  sent  on  this  occasion  by  Middle- 
ton  to  Macaithy,  who  was  then  serving  in  Germany.  Middleton  tries  to 
soothe  Macartby  and  to  induce  Macorthy  to  soothe  others.  Nothing  more 
diaingenaous  was  ever  written  by  a  Ministor  of  State.  **  The  King/'  says 
the  Secretary,  **  promises  in  the  foresaid  Declaration  to  restore  the  Settle- 
ment, bot,  at  tl^e  same  time,  declares  that  he  will  recompense  all  those 
who  may  suffer  by  it  by  giving  them  equivalents.'*  Now  James  did  not 
deelare  that  be  would  recompense  anybody,  but  merely  that  he  would  ad- 
Tise  with  his  Parliament  on  the  subject  He  did  not  declare  that  he  would 
eren  advise  with  his  Parliament  about  recompensing  all  who  might  suffer, 
bat  merely  about  recompensing  such  as  had  followed  him  to  the  last. 
Finally  he  said  nothing  about  equivalents.  Indeed  the  notion  of  giving  an 
equivalent  to  everybody  who  suffered  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  other 
words,  of  giving  an  equivalent  for  the  fee  simpleof  half  the  soil  of  Ireland, 
was  obviously  abenrd.  MiddIeton*8  letter  will  be  found  in  Macpherson's 
collection.  I  will  give  a  sample  of  the  language  held  by  the  Whigs  on  this 
occasion.  '*  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,'*  says  one  writer,  "  although  ir 
point  of  interest  and  profession  different  from  us,  yet,  to  do  them  right,  have 
deserved  well  from  the  late  King,  though  ill  from  us;  and  for  the  late  King 
to  leave  them  and  exclude  themis  such  an  instance  of  uncommon  ingrati- 
%do  that  Protestants  have  no  reason  to  stand  by  a  Prince  that  deserts  his 
Mm  party,  and  a  people  that  have  been  faithful  to  him  and  his  interet^t  ta 
fta  very  last.**  —  A  Short  and  True  Relation  of  the  Intrigues,  &c,  1694. 
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While  the  'Declaration  was  the  subject  of  general 
French  prep-  conversation  in  England,  military  operations 
SJ'iSS.^'  recjommenced  on  the  Continent.  The  prep- 
P***"*  arations  of  France  had  been  such  as  amazed 

even  those  who  estimated  most  highly  her  resources 
and  the  abiUties  of  her  rulers.  Both  her  agriculture 
and  her  commerce  were  suffering.  The  vineyards  of 
Burgundy,  the  interminable  cornfields  of  the  Beauce, 
had  failed  to  jdeld  their  increase  :  the  looms  of  Lyons 
were  silent ;  and  the  merchant  ships  were  rotting  in 
the  harbour  of  Marseilles.  Yet  the  monarchy  pre- 
sented to  its  numerous  enemies  a  front  more  haughty 
and  more  menacing  than  ever.  Lewis  had  determined 
not  to  make  any  advance  towards  a  reconciliation  with 
the  new  government  of  England  till  the  whole  strength 
of  his  realm  had  been  put  forth  in  one  more  effort.  A 
mighty  effort  in  truth  it  was,  but  too  exhausting  to  be 
repeated.  He  made  an  immense  display  of  force  at 
once  on  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  Alps,  on  the  Rhine 
and  on  the  Meuse,  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. That  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could 
inirtitution  ©xcite  the  jnartial  ardour  of  a  nation  emi- 
of  £ii2^'*  nently  highspirited,  he  instituted,  a  few  days 
i4»wia.  before  he  left  his  palace  for  the  camp,  a  new 

military  order  of  knighthood,  and  placed  it  under  the 
protection  of  his  own  sainted  ancestor  and  patron. 
The  cross  of  Saint  Lewis  shone  on  the  breasts  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  trenches 
before  Mons  and  Namur,  and  on  the  fields  of  Fleurus 
and  Steinkirk  ;  and  the  sight  raised  a  generous  emula- 
tion among  those  who  had  still  to  win  an  honourable 
fame  in  arms.^ 

1  The  edict  of  creation  was  registered  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on  tbt 
lOlli  of  April  1693. 
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In  the  week  in  which  this  celebrated  order  began  to 
exist  Middleton  visited  Versailles.     A  letter  Middieton»i 

1-11  !•/»•       i-i5«i        T  aceount  of 

m  which  he  gave  his  mends  in  England  an  v«t»aiu«s. 
tceount  of  his  visit  has  come  down  to  us.^  He  was 
presented  to  Lewis,  was  most  kindly  received,  and  was 
everpowered  by  gratitnde  and  admiration.  Of  all  the 
wonders  of  the  Court,  —  so  Middleton  wrote,  —  its 
master  was  the  greatest.  The  splendour  of  the  great 
King's  personal  merit  threw  even  the  splendour  of  his 
fortunes  into  the  shade.  The  language  which  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  held  about  En^ish  politics  was, 
on  the  whole,  highly  satisfactory.  Yet  in  one  thing 
this  accomplished  prince  and  his  able  and  experienced 
ministers  were  strangely  mistaken.  They  were  all 
possessed  widi  the  absurd  notion  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  a  great  man.  No  pains  had  been  spared 
to  undeceive  them :  but  they  were  under  an  incurable 
delusion.  They  saw  through  a  magnifying  glass  of 
such  power  that  the  leech  appeared  to  them  a  levia- 
tlian.  It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  Middleton  that 
possibly  the  delusion  might  be  in  his  own  vision  and 
not  in  theirs.  Lewis  and  the  counsellors  who  sur- 
rounded him  were  far  indeed  from  loving  William. 
But  they  did  not  hate  him  with  that  mad  hatred  which 
raged  in  the  breasts  of  his  English  enemies.  Middle- 
ton  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  moderate  of  the 
Jacobites.  Yet  even  Middleton's  judgment  was  so 
much  darkened  by  malice  that,  on  this  subject,  he 
talked  nonsense  unworthy  of  his  capacity.  He,  like 
the  rest  of  his  party,  could  see  in  the  usurper  nothing 
but  what  was  odious  and  contemptible,  the  heart  of  a 
fiend,  the   understanding   and  manners  of  a  stupid, 

1  The  letter  is  dated  the  19th  of  April  1693.    It  is  among  the  Naime 
HSS.,  and  wae  printed  by  Macphenon. 
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brutal,  Dutch  boor,  who  generally  observed  a  sulky 
silence,  a^d,  when  forced  to  speak,  gave  short  testy 
answers  in  bad  English.  The  French  statesmen,  on 
the  other  hand,  judged  of  William's  faculties  from  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  he  had,  during 
twenty  years,  conducted  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment 
and  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  He  had,  ever  since 
1673,  been  playing  against  themselves  a  most  compli- 
cated game  of  mixed  chance  and  skill  for  an  immense 
st^ke  :  they  were  proud,  and  with  reason,  of  their  own 
dexterity  at  that  game  ;  yet  they  were  conscious  that 
in  him  they  had  found  more  than  their  match.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  long  contest  every  advantage 
had  been  on  their  side.  They  had  at  their  absolute 
command  all  the  resources  of  the  greatest  kingdom  in 
Europe  ;  and  he  was  merely  the  servant  of  a  common- 
wealth, of  which  the  whole  territory  was  inferior  in 
extent  to  Normandy  or  Guienne.  A  succession  of  gen- 
erals and  diplomatists  of  eminent  ability  had  been 
opposed  to  him.  A  powerful  faction  in  his  native 
country  had  pertinaciously  crossed  his  designs.  He 
had  undergone  defeats  in  the  field  and  defeats  in  the 
senate  :  but  his  wisdom  and  firmness  had  turned  defeats 
into  victories.  Notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  done 
to  keep  him  down,  his  influence  and  fame  had  been 
almost  constantly  rising  and  spreading.  The  most  im* 
portant  and  arduous  enterprise  in  the  history  of  modern 
Europe  had  been  planned  and  had  been  conducted  to 
a  prosperous  termination  by  him  alone.  The  most  ex- 
tensive coalition  that  the  world  had  seen  for  ages  had 
been  formed  by  him,  and  would  be  instantly  dissolved 
if  his  superintending  care  were  withdrawn.  He  had 
gained  two  kingdoms  by  statecraft,  and  a  third  by  con- 
quest ;  and  he  was  still  maintaining  himself  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  all  three  in  spite  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
ibes.  That  these  things  had  been  eflFected  by  a  poor 
creature,  a  man  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  was  an 
assertion  which  might  easily  find  credence  among  tho 
nonjarijig  parsons  who  congregated  at  Sam's  Coffee- 
house, but  which  moved  the  laughter  of  the  veteran 
politicians  of  Versailles. 

Wliile  Middleton  was  in  vain  trying  to  convince  the 
French  that  William  was  a  greatly  overrated  wiiuam'i 
man,  William,  who  did  full  justice  to  Middle-  S??hjr^ 
ton's  merit,  felt  much  uneasiness  at  learning  ^***^ 
that  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  had  called  in  the 
help  of  so  able  a  counsellor.^  But  this  was  only  one 
of  a  thousand  causes  of  anxiety  which  during  that 
spring  pressed  on  the  King's  mind.  He  was  preparing 
for  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  imploring  his  allies 
to  be  early  in  the  field,  rousing  the  sluggish,  haggling 
with  the  greedy,  making  up  quarrels,  adjusting  points 
rf  precedence.  He  had  to  prevail  on  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  to  send  timely  succours  into  Piedmont.  He 
had  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  those  Northern  potentates 
who  were  trying  to  form  a  third  party  in  Europe.  He 
had  to  act  as  tutor  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  had  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
Liege,  a  matter  which  the  authorities  of  Liege  coolly 
declared  to  be  not  at  all  their  business,  but  the  business 
of  England  and  Holland.  He  had  to  prevent  the 
House  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel  from  going  to  blows 
with  the  House  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg :  he  had  to 
accommodate  a  dispute  between  the  Prince  of  Baden 

^  **n  ne  me  plait  nallement  qae  M.  Middleton  est  all^  en  Fnin:e.  Ce 
«*ett  pas  un  homme  qui  voudroit  falre  an  tel  pas  sans  quelque  choti  d*im> 
portaace,  et  de  bien  concert^,  sur  quoy  j'ay  fait  beaacoup  de  reflecii  *ns  qae 
|t  reft«?ve  k  r-nis  dire  k  voetre  heurease  arriv^.'*  ~  William  to  I  ortland 
Hm  Loo,  April  ||.  1603. 

TOt-  Til.  » 
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and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  each  of  whom  wished  to  be 
at  the  head  of  an  army  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  he  had  to 
manage  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  omitted  to  fur- 
nish his  own  contingent,  and  yet  wanted  to  command 
the  contingents  furnished  by  other  princes.  But  of  all 
the  .quarrels  which  at  this  time  distracted  the  coalition 
the  most  serious  was  one  which  had  sprung  up  between 
the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Dresden.  Schcening,  the 
first  minister  of  Saxony,  had  put  himself  up  to  auction. 
In  the  summer  of  1691  he  had  been  the  tool  of  France. 
Early  in  1692  the  Allies  had  bid  high  for  him,  and 
had,  it  was  thought,  secured  him :  but,  during  the  cam- 
paign which  followed,  they  had  found  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  France  had  again  outbid  them.  While 
their  resentment  was  at  the  height,  the  perfidious 
statesman  was  rash  enough  to  visit  a  watering  place  in 
the  territories  of  the  House  of  Austria.  He  was  ar- 
rested, conveyed  to  a  fortress  in  Moravia,  and  kept 
close  prisoner.  His  master,  the  Elector,  complained 
loudly:  the  Emperor  maintained  that  the  arrest. and 
the  detention  were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law 
of  nations,  and  with  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic 
body ;  and  it  was,  during  some  time,  apprehended 
that  the  controversy  might  end  in  a  violent  rupture.^ 

Meanwhile  the  time  for  action  had  arrived.  On  the 
Lewis  takes  eighteenth  of  May  Lewis  lefl  Versailles. 
the  Add.  Early  in  June  he  was  under  the  walls  of 
Namur.  The  Princesses,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
held  their  court  within  the  fortress.  He  took  under 
his  immediate  command  the  army  of  Boufflei's,  whit.'h 
was  encamped  at  Gembloux.  Little  more  than  a  mile 
off  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg.     The  force  collected 

1  The  best  account  of  Wi1Iiam*s  labours  and  anxieties  at  this  time  is 
lootaiiied  in  his  letters  to  Heinsius  from  November  1692  to  May  1693. 
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in  mat  neighbourhood  under  the  French  lilies  did  not 
amount  to  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men.  Lewis  bad  flattered  himself  that  be  should  be 
able  to  repeat  in  1693  the  stratagem  by  which  Mons 
bad  been  taken  in  1691  and  Namur  in  1692;  and  he 
hal  determined  that  either  Liege  or  Brussels  should 
be  his  prey.  But  William  had  this  year  been  able  to 
assemble  in  good  time  a  force,  inferior  indeed  to  that 
which  was  opposed  to  him,  but  still  formidable.  With 
this  force  he  took  his  post  near  Louvain,  on  the  road 
between  the  two  threatened  cities,  and  watched  every 

movement  of  the  enemv. 

ft 

Lewis  was  disappointed.  He  found  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  gratiiy  his  vanity  i««i>  ^ 
so  safely  and  so  easily  as  in  the  two  preceding  v«miUM. 
years,  to  sit  down  before  a  great  town,  to  enter  the 
gates  in  triumph,  and  to  receive  the  keys,  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  any  risk  greater  than  that  of  a  stag- 
hunt  at  Fontaineblean.  Before  he  could  lay  siege 
either  to  Liege  or  to  Brussels  he  most  fight  and  win  a 
battle.  The  chances  were  indeed  greatly  in  hb  fa- 
vour :  for  his  army  was  more  numerous,  better  officered^ 
and  better  disciplined  than  that  of  the  allies.  Lux- 
emburg strongly  advised  him  to  march  against  William. 
The  aristocracy  of  France  anticipated  with  intrepid 
gaiety  a  bloody  but  a  glorious  day,  followed  by  a  large 
distribution  of  the  crosses  of  the  new  order.  William 
himself  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  danger,  and  prepared 
to  meet  it  with  calm  but  mournful  fortitude.^  Just  at 
this  conjuncture  Lewis  announced  his  intention  to  re- 
turn instantly  to  Versailles,  and  to  send  the  Dauphin 

1  Bit  tpadu  Terj  deApondingly  in  his  ktter  to  Heinsius  of  tlie  80th  fif 
Maj,  Saint  Simoii  lays:  **  Oil  a  su  depois  que  le  Prince  d*Oran^  ^r{«M 
phMean  ibis  aa  prince  de  Vaadmont,  son  ami  intime,  qu'il  ^tait  pent»  e* 
41*3  D*jaTait  que  par  un  miracle  qn^il  pftt  ^happen*' 
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and  Bonfflers,  with  part  of  the  army  which  was  assem 
bled  near  Namur,  to  join  Marshal  Lorges  who  com 
manded  in  the  Palatinate.  Luxemburg  was  thunder- 
struck. He  expostulated  boldly  and  earnestly.  Never, 
he  said,  was  such  an  opportunity  thrown  away.  If 
His  Majesty  would  march  against  the  Prince  of  Orange^ 
victory  was  almost  certain.  Could  any  advantage 
which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  on  the  Rhine  be  set 
against  the  advantage  of  a  victory  gained  in  the  heart 
of  Brabant  over  tlie  principal  army  and  the  principal 
captain  of  the  coalition  ?  The  Marshal  reasoned :  he 
implored :  he  went  on  his  knees :  but  all  was  vain  ; 
and  he  quitted  the  royal  presence  in  the  deepest  dejec- 
tion. Lewis  left  the  camp  a  week  after  he  had  joined 
it,  and  never  afterwards  made  war  in  person. 

The  astonishment  was  great  throughout  his  army. 
All  the  awe  which  he  inspired  could  not  prevent  his 
old  generals  from  grumbling  and  looking  sullen,  his 
young  nobles  from  venting  their  spleen,  sometimes  in 
curses,  and  sometimes  in  sarcasms,  and  even  his  com- 
mon soldiers  from  holding  irreverent  language  round 
their  watchfires.  His  enemies  rejoiced  with  vindictive 
and  insulting  joy.  Was  it  not  strange,  they  asked,  that 
this  great  prince  should  have  gone  in  state  to  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  then  in  a  week  have  gone  in  the 
same  state  back  again  ?  Was  it  necessary  that  all  that 
vast  retinue,  princesses,  dames  of  honour,  tirewomen, 
equerries  and  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  cooks, 
confectioners  and  musicians,  long  trains  of  waggons, 
droves  of  led  horses  and  sumpter  mules,  piles  of  plate, 
bales  of  tapestry,  should  travel  four  hundred  miles 
merely  in  order  that  the  Most  Christian  King  ^ight 
look  at  his  soldiers  and  might  then  return  ?  The  ig 
Dominions  truth  was  too  evident  to  be  concealed.     He 
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had  gone  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
again  be  able  to  snatch  some  military  glory  without 
any  hazard  to  his  person,  and  had  hastened  back  rather 
tlian  expose  himself  to  the  chances  of  a  pitched  fieldJ 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  His  Most  ChristiaD 
Majesty  had  shown  the  same  kind  of  prudence.  Sev- 
enteen years  before  he  had  been  opposed  under  the 
walls  of  Bouchain  to  the  same  antagonist  William, 
with  die  ardour  of  a  very  young  commander,  had  most 
imprudently  offered  battle.  The  opinion  of  the  ablest 
generals  was  that,  if  Lewis  had  seized  the  opportunity, 
the  war  might  have  been  ended  in  a  day.  The  French 
army  bad  eagerly  demanded  to  be  led  to  the  onset* 
The  King  had  called  his  lieutenants  round  him  and 
bad  collected  their  opinions.  Some  courtly  officers,  to 
whom  a  hint  of  his  wishes  had  been  dexterously  con- 
yeyed,  had,  blashing  and  stammering  with  shame, 
voted  against  fighting.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  bold 
and  honest  men,  who  prized  his  honour  more  than  his 
life,  had  proved  to  him  that,  on  all  principles  of  the 
military  art,  he  ought  to  accept  the  challenge  rashly 
given  by  the  enemy.  His  Majesty  had  gravely  expressed 
his  sorrow  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  pub- 
lic duty,  obey  the  impetuous  movement  of  his  blood, 
had  turned  his  rein,  and  had  galloped  back  to  his  quar- 
ters.* Was  it  not  frightful  to  think  what  rivers  of  the 
best  blood  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Germany,  and  of  Eng- 
land, had  flowed,  and  were  destined  still  to  flow,  for 
the  gratification  of  a  man  who  wanted  the  vulgar  cour- 
age which  was  found  in  the  meanest  of  tlie  hundreds 
of  thousands  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  vainglorious 
•abttion  ? 

^  Saint  Simon;  Monthly  Mercury,  June  1693;  Burnet,  U.  Ill 
*  Mteoires  de  Saint  Simon;  Bnmet,  i.  404. 
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Though  the  French  army  in  the  Netherlands  had 
&unoeuTm  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  fcotseft 
bai;g.  commanded   by  the  Dauphin  and  Boufflers, 

and  though  the  alUed  army  was  daily  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  fresh  troops,  Luxemburg  still  had  a  supe- 
riority of  force ;  and  that  superiority  he  increased  by 
an  adroit  stratagem.  He  marched  towards  Liege,  and 
made  as  if  he  were  about  to  form  the  siege  of  that  city. 
William  was  uneasy,  and  the  more  uneasy  because  he 
knew  that  there  was  a  French  party  among  the  inhab- 
itants. He  quitted  his  position  near  Louvain,  ad- 
vanced to  Nether  Hespen,  and  encamped  there  with 
the  river  Gette  in  his  rear.  On  his  march  he  learned 
that  Huy  had  opened  its  gates  to  the  French.  The 
news  increased  his  anxiety  about  Liege,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  send  thither  a  force  sufficient  to  overawe 
malecontents  within  the  city,  and  to  repel  any  attack 
from  without.^  This  was  exactly  what  Luxemburg 
had  expected  and  desired.  His  feint  had  served  its 
purpose.  He  turned  his  back  on  the  fortress  which 
had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  his  object,  and  hastened 
towards  the  Gette.  William,  who  had  detached  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  who  had  but  fifty- 
thousand  left  in  his  camp,  was  alarmed  by  learning 
from  his  scouts,  on  the  eighteentli  of  July,  that  die 
French  General,  with  near  eighty  thousand,  was  close 
at  hand. 

It  was  still  in  the  Eang's  power,  by  a  hasty  retreat, 
Bacti««r  to  put  between  his  army  and  the  enemy  the 
'*"****  narrow,  but  deep,  waters  of  the  Gette,  which 
had  lately  been  swollen  by  rains.  But  the  site  which 
he  occupied  was  strong ;  and  it  could  easily  be  made 
still  stronger.     He  set  all  his  troops  to  work.     Ditches 

1  WUUtm  to  HeinsiiiB,  J  Aly  ^  1688. 
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wero'  dug,  mounds  thrown  np,  palisades  fixed  in  the 
earth.  In  a  few  hours  the  ground  wore  a  new  aspect ; 
and  the  King  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  repel 
the  attack  even  of  a  force  greatly  outnumbering  his 
own.  Nor  was  it  without  much  appearance  of  reason 
that  he  fek  this  confidence.  When  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  of  July  broke,  the  bravest  men  of  Lewis's 
array  looked  gravely  and  anxiously  on  the  fortresi 
which  had  suddenly  sprung  up  to  arrest  their  progress. 
The  allies  were  protected  by  a  breastworic.  Here  and 
there  along  the  entrenchments  were  formed  little  re- 
doubts and  half  moons.  A  hundred  pieces. of  cannon 
were  disposed  on  the  ramparts.  On  the  left  flank,  the 
village  of  RomsdoHF  rose  close  to  the  little  stream  of 
Louden,  from  which  the  Elnglish  have  named  the  dis- 
astrous day.  On  the  right  was  the  village  of  Neer- 
winden.  Both  villages  were,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Low  Countries,  surrounded  by  moats  and  fences ;  and, 
within  these  enclosures,  the  little  plots  of  ground  occu- 
pied by  diflerent  families  were  separated  by  mud  walls 
five  feet  in  height  and  a  foot  in  thickness.  All  these 
barricades  William  had  repaired  and  strengthened. 
Saint  Simon,  who,  after  the  battle,  surveyed  the 
ground,  could  hardly,  he  tells  us,  believe  that  defences 
to  extensive  and  so  &rmidable  could  have  been  created 
with  such  rapidity.  . 

Luxemburg,  however,  was  determined  to  try  wheth- 
er even  this  position  could  be  maintained  against  tne 
superior  numbers  and  the  impetuous  valour  of  his 
soldiers.  Soon  after  sunrise  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
began  to  be  heard.  William's  batteries  did  much  ex- 
ecution before  the  French  artillery  could  be  so  placed 
as  to  return  the  fire.  It  was  eight  o'clock  before  the 
doK  fighting  began.     The  village  of  Neerwinden  was 
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regarded  by*  both  commanders  as  the  point  on  tirhkA 
everything  depended.  There  an  attack  was  made  by 
the  French  left  wing  commanded  by  MontchevreuQ,  a 
veteran  .oflScer  of  high  reputation,  and  by  Berwick, 
who,  thoagh  young,  was  fast  rising  to  an  eminent  place 
among  the  captains  of  his  time.  Berwick  led  the 
onset,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  village,  but  was  soon 
driven  out  again  with  a  terrible  carnage.  His  follow- 
ers fled  or  perished :  he,  while  trying  to  rally  them, 
and  cursing  them  for  not  doing  their  duty  better,  was 
surrounded  by  foes.  He  concealed  his  white  cockade, 
and  hoped  to  be  able,  by  the  help  of  his  native  tongue, 
to  pass  himself  off  as  an  officer  of  the  English  army. 
But  his  face  was  recognised  by  one  of  his  mother's 
brothers,  George  Churchill,  who  held  on  that  day  the 
command  of  a  brigade.  A  hurried  embrace  was  ex- 
changed between  the  kinsmen ;  and  the  uncle  con- 
ducted the  nephew  to  William,  who,  as  long  as  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  going  well,  remained  in  the  rear. 
The  meeting  of  the  King  and  the  captive,  united  by 
such  close  domestic  ties,  and  divided  by  such  inex- 
piable injuries,  was  a  strange  sight.  Both  behaved  as 
became  them.  William  uncovered,  and  addressed  to  his 
prisoner  a  few  words  of  courteous  greeting.  Berwick's 
only  reply  was  a  solemn  bow.  The  King  put  on  his 
^  hat :  the  Duke  put  on  his  hat ;  and  the  cousins  parted 
for  ever. 

By  this  time  the  French,  who  had  been  driven  in 
confusion  out  of  Neerwinden,  had  been  reinforced  by  a 
division  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
and  came  gallantly  back  to  the  attack.  William,  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  post,  gave  orders  that 
troops  should  move  thither  from  other  parts  of  his  line. 
This  second  conflict  was  long  and  bloody.     The  assail- 
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ftots  again  forced  an  entrance  into  the  village*  They 
were  again  driven  out  \vith  immense  slaughter,  and 
bhowed  little  inclination  to  return  to  the  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  had  been  raging  all  along  the 
entrenchments  of  the  allied  army.  Again  and  again 
Luxemburg  brought  up  his  tix>ops  witliin  pistolshot  of 
the  breastwork :  but  he  could  bring  them  no  nearer. 
Again  and  again  they  recoiled  from  the  heavy  fire 
which  was  poured  on  their  front  and  on  their  flanks. 
It  seemed  that  all  was  over.  Luxemburg  retired  to 
a  q>ot  which  was  out  of  gunshot,  and  summoned  a  few 
of  his  chief  officers  to  a  consultation.  They  talked 
together  during  some  time ;  and  their  animated  gest* 
ures  were  observed  with  deep  interest  by  all  who 
were  within  sight. 

At  length  Luxemburg  formed  his  decision.  A  last 
attempt  must  be  made  to  carry  Neerwinden  ;  and  the 
invincible  household  troops,  the  conquerors  of  Stein- 
kirk,  must  lead  Uie  w^ay. 

The  household  troops  came  on  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  their  long  and  terrible  renown.  A  third  time  Neer- 
winden was  taken.  A  third  time  WilUam  tried  to  re- 
take  it.  At  the  head  of  some  English  regiments  he 
charged  the  guards  of  Lewis  with  such  fury  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  memoiy  of  the  oldest  warrior,  that 
&r  famed  band  was  driven  back.^  It  was  only  by  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  Luxemburg,  of  the  Duke  of 
Chartres,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  that  the  broken 
ranks  were  rallied.  But  by  this  time  the  centre  and 
left  of  the  allied  army  had  been  so  much  thinned  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  conflict  at  Neerwinden 

«  Saiot  Siinon*8  words  are  remarkable.  "  I^ur  cavalerie/*  he  Mys,  **  y 
ft  il*abord  pHer  des  troupes  d'^lite  jusqu^alors  inviiicibies/*  He  auis, 
"  Lea  gardes  da  Prince  d'Orange,  ceax  de  M.  de  Vaudemont,  ei  dauz 
•^ginens  Anglais  en  eurent  rhounear." 
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that  the  entrenchments  could  no  longer  be  defended 
on  other  points.  A  little  after  four  in  the  afternoon 
the  whole  line  gave  way.  All  was  havoc  and  confti- 
.sion.  Solmes  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  fell, 
still  alive,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  English 
soldiers,  to  whom  his  name  was  hateful,  accused  him  of 
having  in  his  sufferings  shown  pusillanimity  unworthy 
of  a  soldiei.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  struck  down 
in  the  press ;  and  in  another  moment  he  would  have 
been  a  corpse,  had  not  a  rich  diamond  on  his  finger 
caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the  French  guards,  who  justly 
thought  that  the  owner  of  such  a  jewel  would  be  a 
valuable  prisoner.  The  Duke's  life  was  saved;  and 
he  was  speedily  exchanged  for  Berwick.  Ruvigny, 
animated  by  the  true  refugee  hatred  of  the  country 
which  had  cast  him  out,  was  taken  fighting  in  the 
thickest  of  the  battle.  Those  into  whose  hands  he 
had  fallen  knew  him  well,  and  knew  that,  if  they  car- 
ried him  to  their  camp,  his  head  would  pay  for  that 
treason  to  which  persecution  had  driven  him.  With 
admirable  generosity  they  pretended  not  to  recognise 
him,  and  suffered  him  to  make  his  escape  in  the  tu- 
mult. 

It  was  only  on  such  occasions  as  this  that  the  whole 
greatness  of  William's  character  appeared.  Amidst 
the  rout  and  uproar,  while  arms  and  standards  were 
flung  away,  while  multitudes  of  fugitives  w^re  choking 
up  the  bridges  and  fords  of  the  Gtette  or  perishing  in 
its  waters,  the  King,  having  directed  Talmash  to  su- 
perintend the  retreat,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few 
brave  regiments,  and  by  desperate  efforts  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  enemy.  His  risk  was  greater  than  that 
which  others  ran.  For  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
either  to  encumber  his  feeble  frame  with  a  cuirass,  oi 
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to  hide  the  ensigns  of  the  garter.  He  thought  his  star 
t  good  ralljring  point  for  his  own  troops,  and  only 
Boiiied  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  good  mark  for 
the  enemy.  Many  fell  on  his  right  hand  and  on 
his  left.  Two  led  horses^  which  in  the  field  always 
closely  followed  his  person,  were  struck  dead  by  can- 
non shots.  One  mnsket  ball  passed  through  the  curls 
of  his  wig,  another  through  his  coat :  a  tliird  bruised 
his  side  and  tore  his  blue  riband  to  tatters.  Many 
years  later  greyheaded  old  pensioners  who  crept  about 
the  arcades  and  alleys  of  Chelsea  Hospital  used  to  re- 
late how  he  charged  at  the  head  of  Gralway's  horse, 
how  he  dismounted  four  times  to  put  heart  into  the  in* 
fiintry,  how  he  rallied  one  corps  which  seemed  to  be 
drinking :  *•  That  is  not  the  way  to  fight,  gentlemen. 
You  must  stand  close  up  to  them.  Thus,  gentlemen, 
tfius."  "  You  might  have  seen  him,"  —  thus  an  eye- 
witness wrote,  only  four  days  after  the  battle,  —  **  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  throwing  himself  upon  the  en- 
emy. It  is  certain  that,  one  time  among  the  rest,  he 
was  seen  at  the  head  of  two  English  regiments,  and 
that  he  fought  seven  with  these  two  in  sight  oi  the 
whole  army,  driving  them  before  hhn  above  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  preserved  him." 
The  enemy  pressed  on  him  so  close  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  at  length  made  his  way  over  the 
Gette.  A  small  body  of  brave  men,  who  shared  his 
peril  to  the  last,  could  hardly  keep  off  the  pursuers  as 
he  crossed  the  bridge.^ 

^  Berwick;  S«iiit  Simoii;  Bnrnet,  i.  112,  113.;  Feuqoiiret;  London 
G«%eCte,  Jatf  87.  SI.,  Aug.  8.  1683;  French  Official  Relation;  RelaUoa 
»eBt  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  their  High  MigfatmesMs,  Aug.  9. 1693; 
Extract  of  a  Letter  fnm  the  Adjutant  of  the  Ring  of  England's  Dragoon 
Guards,  Aug.  1. ;  Dykvelt's  l^etter  to  the  States  Geaerai|  dated  July  30.  a* 
•BOB.  The  last  ftmr  papera  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercuries  of  July 
and  August  1693.    See  also  the  History  of  the  Last  Campaign  iu  tiie  Span- 
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Never,  perhaps,  was  the  change  which  the  progreBB 
of  civiLsation  has  produced  in  the  art  of  war  more 
strikingly  illusti-ated  than  on  that  day.  Ajax  beating 
down  the  Trojan  leader  with  a  rock  which  two  ordi- 
nary men  could  scarcely  lift,  Horatius  defending  the 
bridge  against  an  army,  Richard  the  Lionhearted  spur- 
ring along  the  whole  Saracen  line  without  finding  an 
enemy  to  stand  his  assault,  Robert  Bruce  crushing  with 
one  blow  the  helmet  and  head  of  Sir  Henry  Bohun  in 
sight  of  the  whole  array  of  England  and  Scotland, 
such  are  the  heroes  of  a  dark  age.  In  such  an  age 
bodily  vigour  is  the  most  indispensable  qualification  of 
a  warrior.  At  Landen  two  poor  sickly  beings,  who,  in 
a  rude  state  of  society,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
too  puny  to  bear  any  part  in  combats,  were  the  souls 
of  two  great  armies.  In  some  heathen  countries  they 
would  have  been  exposed  while  infants.  In  Christen- 
dom they  would,  six  hundred  years  earlier,  have  been 
sent  to  some  quiet  cloister.  But  their  lot  had  fallen 
on  a  time  when  men  had  discovered  that  the  strength 
of  the  muscles  is  far  inferior  in  value  to  the  strength 
of  the  mind.  It  is  probable  that,  among  the  hundred 
and  twenty  tliousand  8oldiei*s  who  were  marshalled 
round  Neerwinden  under  all  the  standards  of  Western 
Europe,  the  two  feeblest  in  body  were  the  hunchbacked 
dwarf  who  urged  forward  the  fiery  ont>et  of  France, 
and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered  the  slow  re- 
treat of  England. 

The  French  were  victorious :  but  they  had  bought 

ish  Netherlands  by  Edward  D*AuTei^e,  dedicated  to  the  Dake  of  Onnond, 
J693.  The  French  did  justice  to  William.  **  Le  Pri need* Orange/*  R&ciat 
wrote  to  Boileau, '*  pensa  £tre  pris,  upr^s  avoir  fait  des  merveilies.**  See 
also  the  glowing  description  of  Sterne,  who,  no  doubt,  had  many  times 
beard  the  battle  fought  over  by  old  soldiers.  It  was  on  this  occasiun  that 
Corporal  Trim  was  left  wounded  on  the  field,  and  was  nursed  by  Um 
BagaiiM. 
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their  vicUrry  dear.  More  than  ten  thousand  of  the 
best  troops  of  Lewis  had  fallen.  Neerwinden  was  a 
q>ectaele  at  which  the  oldest  soldiers  stood  aghast. 
The  streets  were  piled  breast  high  With  corpses. 
Among  the  slain  were  some  great  lords  and  some  re- 
nowned warriors.  Montchevreuil  was  there,  and  the 
mutilated  trunk  of  the  Duke  of  Uzes,  first  in  order  of 
precedence  among  the  whole  aristocracy  of  France. 
Thence  too  Sarsfield  was  borne  desperately  wounded 
to  a  pallet  from  which  he  never  rose  again.  The  Court 
of  Saint  Germains  had  conferred  on  him  the  empty 
title  of  Earl  of  Lncan  ;  but  history  knows  him  by  the 
name  which  is  still  dear  to  the  most  unfoi*tunate  of  na- 
tions.  The  region,  renowned  as  the  battlefield,  through 
many  ages,  of  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe,  has  seen 
only  two  more  terrible  days,  the  day  of  Malplaquet 
and  the  day  of  Waterloo.  During  many  months  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  skulls  and  bones  of  men  and 
horses,  and  with  fragments  of  hats  and  shoes,  saddles 
and  holsters.  The  next  summer  the  soil,  fertilised  by 
twenty  thousand  corpses,  broke  forth  into  millions  of 
poppies.  The  traveller  who,  on  the  road  from  Saint 
Tron  to  Tirlemont,  saw  that  vast  sheet  of  rich  scarlet 
spreading  from  Landen  to  Neerwinden,  could  hardly 
bdp  fancying  that  the  figurative  prediction  of  the  He** 
brew  prophet  was  literally  accomplished,  that  the  earth 
was  disclosing  her  blood,  and  refusing  to  cover  tlio 
slain  .^ 

There  was  no  pursuit,  though  the  sun  was  still  high 
in  the  heaven  when  William  crossed  the  Gette.  The 
conquerors  were  so  mueh  exhausted  by  marching  and 
fitting  that  they  could  scarcely  move ;  and  the  horses 
were  in  even  worse  condition  than  the  men.  The 
t  Letter  from  Lord  Perth  to  his  sister,  June  17. 1694. 
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Marshal  tfaonght  it  -necessary  to  allow  some  time  for 
rest  and  refreshment.  The  French  nobles  unloaded 
their  sumpter  horses,  supped  gaily,  and  pledged  on« 
another  in  Champagne  amidst  the  heaps  of  dead  ;  and, 
when  night  fell,  whole  brigades  gladly  lay  down  to  sleep 
in  their  ranks  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  inactivity 
of  Luxemburg  did  not  escape  censure.  None  could 
deny  that  he  had  in  the  action  shown  great  skill  and 
energy.  But  some  complained  that  he  wanted  patience 
and  pei*seyerance.  Others  whispered  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  bring  to  an  end  a  war  which  made  him  neces- 
sary to  a  Court  where  he  had  never,  in  time  of  peace, 
found  favour  or  even  justice.^  Lewis,  who  on  this  oc- 
casion was  perhaps  not  altogether  free  from  some  emo* 
tions  of  jealousy,  contrived,  it  was  reported,  to  mingle 
with  the  praise  which  he  bestowed  on  his  lieutenant 
blame  which,  though  delicately  expressed,  was  perfectly 
intelligible.  "  In  the  battle,"  he  said,  "  the  Duke  of 
Luxemburg  behaved  like  Cond^  ;  and  since  the  battle 
the  Prince  of  Orange  has  behaved  like  Turenne." 

In  truth  the  ability  and  vigour  with  which  William 
repaired  his  terrible  defeat  might  well  excite  admira- 
tion. "  In  one  respect^"  said  the  Admiral  Coligni,  *'  I 
may  claim  superiority  over  Alexander,  over  Scipio^ 
over  Caesar.  They  won  great  battles,  it  is  true.  I 
have  lost  four  great  battles ;  and  yet  I  show  to  the 
enemy  a  more  formidable  front  than  ever."  The  blood 
of  Coligni  ran  in  the  veins  of  William  ;  and  with  the 
blood  had  descended  the  unconquerable  spirit  which 
could  derive  from  failure  as  much  glory  as  happier  com* 
manders  owed  to  success.     The  defeat  of  Landen  waa 

I  Saint  Sinon  mentions  the  refteoHons  thrown  on  the  Manhal.  Fen- 
qui^res,  a  very  good  judge,  tells  us  that  Luxemburg  was  unjustly  blamej^ 
and  that  the  French  army  was  really  too  much  crippled  by  its  loeset  to  im* 
prore  the  victoiy. 
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indeed  a  heavj  Uow.  The  King  had  a  few  days  of 
smel  anxiety.  If  Laxemburg  pushed  on,  all  was  lost. 
liOurain  mnst  &11,  and  Mechlin,  and  Nienport,  and 
Ostend.  The  Batavian  frontier  would  be  in  danger. 
The  cry  for  peace  throughout  Holland  might  be  such 
as  neidier  States  General  nor  Stadtholder  would  be 
able  to  resist.^  But  there  was  delay ;  and  a  very  short 
delay  was  enough  for  William.  From  tlie  field  of  bat* 
tie  he  made  his  way  through  the  multitude  of  fugitives 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Louvain,  and  there  began  to 
collect  his  scattered  forces.  His  character  is  not  lo^ » 
ered  by  the  anxiety  which,  at  that  moment,  the  most 
disastrous  of  his  life,  he  felt  for  the  two  persons  who 
were  dearest  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  safe,  he  wrote 
to  assure  his  wife  of  liis  safety .^  In  the  confusion  ol 
the  fiight  he  had  lost  sight  of  Portland,  who  was  then 
in  very  feeble  health,  and  had  therefore  run  more  than 
tlie  ordinary  risks  of  war.  A  short  note  which  the 
King  sent  to  his  friend  a  few  hours  later  is  still  extant.^ 
^  Though  I  hope  to  see  you  this  evening,  I  cannot 
help  writing  to  tell  yon  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  you  got 
off  so  welL  God  grant  dmt  your  health  may  soon  be 
quite  restored.  These  are  great  trials,  which  He  has 
bees  pleased  to  send  me  in  quick  succession.  I  must 
try  to  submit  to  His  pleasure  without  murmuring,  and 
to  deaerve  His  anger  less.'* 

William's  forces  rallied  fest.  Large  bodies  of  iroofn 
which  he  had,  perhaps  imprudently,  detached  from  his 

t  This  scooont  of  what  vould  hare  happened,  if  Luxembiuig  had  been 
able  and  willmg  to  improve  his  victory,  I  have  taken  from  what  seems  to 
hav«  been  a  yery  manly  and  sensible  speech  made  by  Talmash  hi  tfat 
House  of  CoomoDa  on  the  11th  of  Deoember  foUowing.  See  Grey's 
Debates. 

*  William  to  Heindos,  July  lA.  1699. 

•  Wmiam  to  rortland,  July  )|.  ISSt. 
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army  while  he  supposed  that  Liege  was  the  object  cif 
tlie  enemy,  rejoined  him  by  forced  marches.  Three 
weeks  afler  his  defeat  he  held  a  review  a  few  miles 
from  Brussels.  The  nrmber  of  men  under  arms  was 
greater  than  on  the  moi  ning  of  the  bloody  day  of  Lan- 
den  :  their  appearance  was  soldierlike ;  and  their  spirit 
seemed  unbroken.  William  now  wrote  lo  Heinsius 
that  the  worst  was  over.  "  The  crisis/'  he  said,  "  has 
been  a  terrible  one.  Thank  Grod  that  it  has  ended 
thus."  He  did  not,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  try 
at  that  time  the  event  of  another  pitched  field.  He 
therefore  suffered  the  French  to  besiege  and  take 
Charleroy;  and  this  was  the  only  advantage  which 
they  derived  irom  the  most  sanguinary  battle  fought  in 
Europe  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  melancholy  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Landen 
MiaoarrUtge  fouud  England  agitated  by  tidings  not  less 
Da  fleet.  mclaucholy  from  a  different  quarter.  During 
many  months  the  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
had  been  almost  entirely  interrupted  by  the  war. 
There  was  no  chance  that  a  merchantman  from  Lon- 
don or  from  Amsterdam  would,  if  unprotected,  reach 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  without  being  boarded  by  a 
French  privateer ;  and  the  protection  of  armed  vessels 
was  not  easily  to  be  obtained.  During  the  year  1692, 
great  fleets,  richly  laden  for  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Turkish  markets,  had  been  gathering  in  the  Thames 
and  the  Texel.  In  February  1693,  near  four  hundred 
ships  were  ready  to  start.  The  value  of  the  cargoes 
was  estimated  at  several  millions  sterling.  Those  gal- 
leons which  had  long  been  the  wonder  and  envy  of 
the  world  had  never  conveyed  so  precious  a  freight 
from  the  West  Indies  to  Seville.  The  English  gov- 
ernment undertook,  in  concert  with  the  Dutch  govcm- 
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ment,  to  escort  the  vessels  which  were  laden  with  this 
great  mass  of  wealth.  The  French  government  was 
bent  on  intercepting  them. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  was  that  seventy  ships  of  the 
line  and  about  tliirty  frigates  and  brigantines  should 
issemble  in  the  Channel  under  the  command  of  Kille- 
crew  and  Delaval,  the  two  new  Lords  of  the  English 
Admiralty,  and  should  convoy  the  Smyrna  fleet,  as  it 
was  popularly  called,  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
any  danger  could  be  apprehended  from  the  Brest  squad- 
ron. The  greater  part  of  the  armament  might  then 
retnm  to  guard  the  Channel,  *while  Rooke,  with 
twenty  sail,  might  accompany  the  trading  vessels  and 
might  protect  them  against  the  squadron  which  lay  at 
Toulon. 

The  plan  of  the  French  government  was  that  the 
Brest  squadron  under  Tourville,  and  the  Toulon 
squadron  under  Estrees  should  meet  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  should  there  lie 
'n  wait  for  the  booty. 

Which  plan  was  the  better  conceived  may  be 
doubted.  Which  was  the  better  executed  is  a  ques- 
tion which  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  whole  French 
navy,  whether  in  the  Atlantic  or  in  the  Mediterranean, 
was  moved  by  one  will.  The  navy  of  England  and 
tlie  navy  of  the  United  Provinces  were  subject  to  dif- 
ferent authorities ;  and,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
Onited  Provinces,  the  power  was  divided  and  subdi- 
vided to  such  an  extent  that  no  single  person  was 
pressed  by  a  heavy  responsibility.  The  spring  came. 
The  merchants  loudly  complained  that  they  had  already 
lost  more  by  delay  than  they  could  hope  to  gain  by 
the  most  successful  voyage  ;  and  still  the  ships  of  war 
were  not  half  manned  or  half  provisioned.     The  Am 

YOU  TIL  ^ 
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Blerdam  squadron  did  not  arriye  on  our  coast  till  latA 
in  April ;  the  2^aland  squadron  not  till  the  middle  of 
May.^  It  was  June  before  the  immense  fleet,  near 
five  hundred  sail,  lost  sight  of  the  clifis  of  England. 

Tonrville  was  already  on  the  sea,  and  was  steering 
southward.  But  Killegrew  and  Dela^al  wore  so  neg- 
ligent or  so  unfortunate  that  they  had  no  intelligence 
of  his  movements.  They  at  first  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  still  lying  in  the  port  of  Brest.  Then 
they  heard  a  rumour  that  some  shipping  had  been  seen 
to  the  northward  ;  and  they  supposed  that  he  was  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  absence  to  threaten  the  coast 
of  Devonshire.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
them  as  possible  that  he  might  have  efiected  a  junction 
with  the  Toulon  squadron,  and  might  be  impatiently 
waiting  for  his  prey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar. 
They  therefore,  on  the  sixth  of  June,  having  convoyed 
the  Smyrna  fleet  about  two  hundred  miles  beyond  Ush- 
ant,  announced  their  intentidn  to  part  company  with 
Kooke.  Rooke  expostulated,  but  to  no  purpose.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  to  submit,  and  to  proceed  with 
his  twenty  men  of  war  to  the  Mediterranean,  while 
his  superiors,  with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  returned 
to  the  Cliannel. 

It  was  by  this  time  known  in  England  that  Tonr- 
ville had  stolen  out  of  Brest,  and  was  hastening  to 
join  Estrees.  The  return  of  Killegrew  and  Delaval 
therefore  excited  great  alarm.  A  swift  vessel  was  in- 
stantly despatched  to  warn  Rooke  of  his  danger;  but 
the  warning  never  reached  him.  He  ran  before  a  feir 
wind  to  Cape  Saint  Vincent ;  and  there  he  learned 
that  some  French  ships  were  lying  in  the  neighbouring 
Bay  of  Lagos.     The  first  information  which  lie  re- 

i  London  Gmaette,  April  24.,  May  15. 1693. 
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wived  led  him  to  believe  that  they  were  few  in  num- 
ber ;  and  so  dexterously  did  they  conceal  their  strength 
that,  till  they  were  within  half  an  hour^s  sail,  he  had 
no  suspicion  that  he  was  oppoeed  to  the  whole  maritime 
strength  of  a  great  kingdom.  To  contend  against  four- 
fold odds  would  have  been  madness.  It  was  much  that 
he  was  able  to  save  his  squadron  from  utter  destruction. 
He  exerted  all  his  skilL  Two  or  three  Dutch  men  of 
war,  which  were  in  the  rear,  courageously  sacrificed 
themselves  to  save  the  fleet.  With  the  rest  of  the  ar- 
mament, and  with  about  sixty  merchant  ships,  Rooke 
got  safe  to  Madeira  and  thence  to  Cork.  But  more 
than  three  hundred  of  the  vessels  which  he  had  con- 
voyed were  scattered  over  the  ocean.  Some  escaped 
to  Ireland  ;  some  to  Corunna ;  some  to  Lisbon  ;  some  to 
Cadiz :  some  were  captured,  and  more  destroyed.  A 
few  which  had  taken  shelter  under  the  rock  of  Grib- 
raltar,  and  were  pursued  thither  by  the  enemy,  were 
sunk  when  it  was  found  that  they  could  not  be  de- 
fended. Others  perished  in  the  same  manner  under 
the  batteries  of  Malaga.  The  gain  to  the  French 
seems  not  to  have  been  great :  but  the  loss  to  England 
and  Holland  was  immense.^ 

Never  within  the  memory  of  man  had  there  been 
in  the  City  a  day  of  more  gloom  and  agita-  Kxcitom«n» 
tion  than  that  on  which  the  news  of  the  en-  *"  ^'»**~ 
counter  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos  arrived.  Many  traders, 
an  eyewitness  said,  went  away  from  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, as  pale  as.  if  they  had  received  sentence  of 
Jeath.  A  deputation  from  the  merchants  who  had 
been  sufferers  by  this  great  disaster  went  up   to  the 

1  Barche(t*8  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea;  Burnet,  ii.  114, 115,  116.; 
LMHkm  Gazette,  July  17.  1693;  Monthly  Mercury  of  July;  Letter  (h»ai 
Cbdiz,  dated  July  4. 
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Qneen  with  an  address  representing  their  grievances. 
They  were  admitted  to  the  Council  Chamber,  where 
she  was  seated  at  tlie  head  of  the  Board.  She  directed 
Somers  to  reply  to  them  in  her  name ;  and  he  addressed 
to  them  a  speech  well  calculated  to  soothe  their  irrita- 
tion. Her  Majesty,  he  said,  felt  for  them  from  her 
heart ;  and  she  had  already  appointed  a  Committee  of 
the  Priyy  Council  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  late 
misfortune,  and  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting similar  misfortunes  in  time  to  come.^  This 
answer  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
soon  came  to  the  palace  to  thank  the  Queen  for  her 
goodness,  to  assure  her  that,  through  all  vicissitudes, 
London  would  be  true  to  her  and  her  consort,  and  to 
inform  her  that,  severely  a»  the  late  calamity  had  been 
felt  by  many  great  commercial  houses,  the  Common 
Council  had  unanimously  resolved  to  advance  what- 
ever might  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment.^ 

^  Narcissus  LuttrelPs  Diary;  Baden  to  the  States  General,  Ja1yl.i. 
^^.  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Librarj'  are  letters  de. 
scribing  the  agitation  in  the  Ciiy,  **  I  wish,"  says  one  of  Sancroft's  Jac- 
obite correspondents,  '*  it  may  open  our  eyes  and  change  our  minds.  But 
by  the  accounts  1  have  seen,  the  Turkey  Company  went  from  tlie  Queen 
and  Council  full  of  satisfaction  and  good  humour.** 

3  London  Gazette,  August  21.  1693;  L*  Hermitage  to  the  States  General, 
^"  ^  J  .  As  I  shall,  in  this  and  the  following  chapters,  make  large  use  of 
the  despatches  of  1/ Hermitage,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  about 
him.  IH  was  a  Frencli  reftigee,  and  resided  in  London  as  agent  for  the  WaU 
denses.  One  of  his  employments  had  been  to  send  newsletters  to  Heinsius. 
Some  interesting  extracts  from  those  newsletters  will  be  found  in  the  work 
of  the  Baron  Sirtema  de  Grovestins.  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  Pcnsionar}'*s  recommendation  that  the  States  General,  by  a  resolution 
dated  ^„  -^  1693,  desired  L' Hermitage  to  collect  and  transmit  to  them 
intelligence  of  what  was  passing  in  Kngland.  His  letters  abound  with 
curious  and  valuable  information  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  His 
accounts  of  parliamentary  proceedings  are  of  peculiar  value,  and  seem  to 
have  been  so  considered  by  his  employers. 

Copies  of  the  despatches  of  L^Hermitage,  and,  indeed,  of  the  deapatchea 
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The  ill  humour  which   the  public  calamities  nato* 
rally  produced  was  inflamed  by  every  fac-  J«H>biteii. 

bell  *  ITilUiM 

dous  artifice.  Never  had  the  Jacobite  pam-  Andirton. 
phleteers  been  so  savagely  scurrilous  as  during  this  un- 
fortunate summer.  The  police  was  consequently  more 
active  than  ever  in  seeking  for  the  dens  from  which  so 
much  treason  proceeded.  With  great  difficulty  and 
after  long  search  the  most  important  of  all  the  unli- 
censed presses  was  discovered.  This  press  belonged  to 
a  Jacobite  named  William  Anderton,  whose  intrepidity 
and  fanaticism  marked  him  out  as  fit  to  be  employed 
on  services  from  which  prudent  men  and  scrupulous 
men  shrink.  During  two  years  he  had  been  watched 
by  the  agents  of  the  government :  but  where  he  exer- 
cised his  crafl  was  an  impenetrable  mystery.  At 
length  he  was  tracked  to  a  house  near  Saint  James's 
Street,  where  he  was  known  by  a  feigned  name,  and 
where  he  passed  for  a  working  jeweller.  A  'messen- 
ger of  the  press  went  thither  with  several  assistants, 
and  found  Anderton's  wife  and  mother  posted  as  senti- 
nels at  the  door.  The  women  knew  the  messenger, 
rushed  on  him,  tore  his  hair,  and  cried  out  *•*•  Thieves  " 
and  "  Murder."  The  alarm  was  thus  given  to  Ander- 
ton.  He  concealed  the  instruments  of  his  calling,  came 
forth  with  an  assured  air,  and  bade  defiance  to  the 
messenger,  the  Censor,  the  Secretary^  and  Little  Hook- 
nose himself.  Af^er  a  struggle  he  was  secured.  His 
;xK)m  was  searched ;  and  at  first  sight  no  evidence  of 

of  all  tbo  minlstera  «nd  Agents  emploved  by  the  States  General  in  England 
from  the  time  of  Elisabeth  downward,  now  are,  or  will  soon  be,  in  the 
Kbrary  of  the  British  Mnseum.  For  this  valuable  addition  to  the  great 
national  storehouse  of  knowledge,  the  country  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Lord 
^ahnenton.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  add  that  hid  instructions  were 
ttost  zealously  carried  into  effect  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Disbrowe,  with 
the  cordial  cof>peration  of  the  enlightened  men  who  have  charge  of  the 
■able  eollection  of  Archives  at  the  Hague. 
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his  guilt  appeared.  But  behind  the  bed  was  soon 
Found  a  door  which  opened  into  a  dark  closet  The 
closet  contained  a  press,  types,  and  heaps  of  newlj 
printed  papers.  One  of  these  papers,  entitled  Remarks 
on  the  Present  Confederacy  and  the  Liate  Revolotion,  ia 
perhaps  the  most  frantic  of  all  the  Jacobite  libels.  In 
this  tract  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  gravely  accused  of 
having  ordered  fifty  of  his  wounded  English  soldiers  to 
be  burned  alive.  The  governing  principle  of  his  whole 
conduct,  it  is  said,  is  not  vainglory,  or  ambition,  or  ava- 
rice, but  a  deadly  hatred  of  Englishmen  and  a  desire 
to  make  them  miserable.  The  nation  is  vehemently 
adjured,  on  peril  of  incurring  the  severest  judgments, 
to  rise  up  and  free  itself  from  this  plague,  this  curse, 
this  tjrrant  whose  depravity  makes  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  can  have  been  procreated  by  a  human  pair. 
Many  copies  were  also  found  of  another  paper,  some- 
what less  ferocious,  but  perhaps  more  dangerous,  enti- 
tled A  French  Conquest  neither  Desirable  nor  Practi- 
cable. In  this  tract  also  the  people  are  exhorted  to  rise 
in  insurrection.  They  are  assured  that  a  great  part 
of  the  army  is  with  them.  The  forces  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  will  melt  away :  he  will  be  glad  to  make 
his  escape;  and  a  charitable  hope  is  sneeringly  ex- 
pressed that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  him  any 
harm  beyond  sending  him  back  to  Loo,  where  he  may 
live  surrounded  by  luxuries  for  which  the  English 
have  paid  dear. 

The  government,  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the  vir- 
ulence of  the  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  determined  to 
make  Anderton  an  example.  He  was  indicted  for 
high  treason,  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
Treby,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
Powell,  who  had  honourably  distinguished  himself  on 
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the  day  of  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  were  on  the  Bench. 
It  is  oufortonate  that  no  detailed  report  of  the  evidence 
has  come  down  to  as,  and  that  we  are  forced  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  such  fragments  of  information  as 
ean  be  collected  from  the  contradictory  narratives  of 
writers  evidently  partial,  intemperate,  and  dishonest. 
The  indictment,  however,  is  extant ;  and  the  overt 
acts  which  it  imputes  to  the  prisoner  undoubtedly 
amount  to  high  treason.^  To  exhort  the  people  of  the 
realm  to  rise  up  and  depose  the  King  by  force,  and  to 
add  to  that  exhortation  the  expression,  evidently  ironi- 
cal, of  a  hope  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  inflict  on 
him  any  evil  worse  than  banishment,  is  surely  an  of* 
fence  which  the  least  courtly  lawyer  will  admit  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third. 
On  this  point  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  no  dis- 
pute, either  at  the  trial  or  subsequently. 

The  prisoner  denied  that  he  had  printed  the  libels. 
On  this  point  it  seems  reasonable  that,  since  the  evi- 
dence has  not  come  down  to  us,  we  should  give  credit 
to  the  judges  and  the  jury  who  heard  what  the  wit- 
nesses had  to  say. 

One  argument  with  which  Anderton  had  been  fur- 
nished by  his  advisers,  and  which,  in  the  Jacobite  pas- 
quinades of  that  time,  is  represented  as  unanswerable, 
was  that,  as  the  art  of  printing  had  been  unknown  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  printing  could  not  be 
an  overt  act  o£  treason  under  a  statute  of  that  reign. 
The  Judges  treated  this  argument  very  lightly ;  and 
they  were  surely  justified  in  so  treating  it.  For  it  is 
fn  argument  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 

1  it  k  Btrtmgt  that  the  indictment  should  not  have  been  printed  in 
&w«ira  Sute  Trials.    The  copy  which  is  before  me  was  made  for  Sli 
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it  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  to  behead  a  King 
with  a  gaillotine  or  to  shoot  him  with  a  Minie  rifle. 

It  was  also  urged  in  Anderton's  favour,  —  and  this 
was  undoubtedly  an  argument  well  entitled  to  consid- 
eration, —  that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between 
the  author  of  a  treasonable  paper  and  the  man  who 
merely  printed  it.  The  former  could  not  pretend  that 
ne  had  not  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words  which 
he  had  himself  selected.  But  to  the  latter  those 
words  might  convey  no  idea  whatever.  The  meta- 
phors, the  allusions,  the  sarcasms,  might  be  far  beyond 
his  comprehension  ;  and,  while  his  hands  were  busy 
among  the  types,  hb  thoughts  might  be  wandering  to 
things  altogether  unconnected  with  the  manuscript 
which  was  before  him.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that-  it 
may  be  no  crime  to  print  what  it  would  be  a  great 
crime  to  write.  But  this  is  evidently  a  matter  concern- 
ing which  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Whether 
Anderton  had,  as  a  mere  mechanic,  contributed  to 
spread  a  work  the  tendency  of  which  he  did  not  sus- 
pect, or  had  knowingly  lent  his  help  to  raise  a  rebel- 
lion, was  a  question  for  the  jury  ;  and  the  jury  might 
reasonably  infer,  from  the  change  of  his  name,  from 
the  secret  manner  in  which  he  worked,  from  the  strict 
watch  kept  by  his  wife  and  mother,  and  from  the  fury 
with  which,  even  in  the  grasp  of  the  messengers,  he 
railed  at  the  government,  that  he  was  not  the  uncon- 
scious tool,  but  the  intelligent  and  zealous  accomplice 
of  traitors.  The  twelve,  afler  passing  a  considerable 
time  in  deliberation,  informed  the  Court  that  one  of 
them  entertained  doubts.  Those  doubts  were  removed 
by  the  arguments  of  Treby  and  Powell ;  and  a  verdict 
rf  Guilty  was  found. 

The  fate  of  the  prisoner  remained  during  some  time 
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msaspenae.  The  Ministers  hoped  that  he  might  be 
indoced  to  save  his  own  neck  at  the  expense  of  the 
necks  <rf  the  pamphleteers  who  had  employed  him. 
But  his  natural  coarage  was  kept  up  by  spiritual  btimu« 
lants  which  the  nonjuring  divines  well  understood  how 
to  administer.  He  suffered  death  with  fortitude,  and 
oontinued  to  revile  the  goveniment  to  the  last.  The 
Jacobites  clamoured  loudly  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
Judges  who  had  tried  him,  and  of  the  Queen  who 
had  left  him  for  execution,  and,  not  very  consistently, 
represented  him  at  once  as  a  poor  uneducated  artisan 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
act  for  which  he  suffered,  and  as  a  martyr  who  had 
heroically  laid  down  his  life  for  the  banished  King  and 
the  persecuted  Church.^ 

The  Ministers  were  much  mistaken  if  they  flattered 
themselves  that  the  &te  of  Anderton  would  writtnjcs 
deter  others  firom  imitating  his  example.  ^th^jM? 
His  execution  produced  several  pamphlets  ***'^* 
scarcely  less  virulent  than  those  for  which  he  had  suf- 
fered. Collier,  in  what  he  called  Remarks  on  the 
London  Gazette,  exulted  with  cruel  joy  over  the  car- 
na^  of  Lianden,  and  the  vast  destruction  of  English 
property  on  the  coast  of  Spain.^  Other  writers  did 
their  best  to  raise  riots  among  the  labouring  people. 
For  the  doctrine  of  the  Jacobites  was  that  disorder,  in 
whatever  place  or  in  whatever  way  it  might  begin,  was 
likely  to  end  in  a  Restoration.  A  phrase,  which,  with- 
out a  commentary,  may  seem  to  be  mere  nonsense, 
but  which  was  really  full  of  meaning,  was  in  their 
mouths  at  this  time,  and  was  indeed  a  password  by 

1  Mosi  of  the  information  which  has  come  down  to  us  about  Andertoo's 
■M  wiU  be  found  in  Howeli^s  State  Trials. 
*  The  Beaarks  are  extant,  and  deserve  to  be  read 
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which  the  members  of  the  party  recognised  each  other  ; 
"  Box  it  about :  it  will  come  to  my  father."  The  hid- 
den sense  of  this  gibberish  was,  "  Throw  the  country 
into  confusion  :  it  will  be  necessary  at  last  to  have  re- 
coui-se  to  King  James."  *  Trade  was  not  prosper- 
ous ;  and  many  industrious  men  were  out  of  work. 
Accordingly  songs  addressed  to  the  distressed  classes 
were  composed  by  the  malecontent  street  poets*  Nu* 
mcrous  copies  of  a  ballad  exhorting  the  weavers  to  rise 
against  the  government  were  discovered  in  the  house 
of  the  Quaker  who  had  printed  James's  Declaration.^ 
Every  art  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  discon- 
tent  in  a  much  more  formidable  body  of  men,  the 
sailors ;  and  unhappily  the  vices  of  the  naval  adminis- 
tration furnished  the  enemies  of  the  State  with  but  too 
good  a  choice  of  inflammatory  topics.  Some  seamen 
deserted :  some  mutinied  :  then  came  executions  ;  and 
then  came  more  ballads  and  broadsides  representing 
those  executions  as  barbarous  murders.  Reports  that 
the  government  had  determined  to  defraud  its  defend- 
ers of  their  hard  earned  pay  were  circulated  with  so 
much  eflect  that  a  great  crowd  of  women  from  Wap- 
ping  and  Rotherhitlie  besieged  Whitehall,  clamouring 
for  what  was  due  to  their  husbands.  Mary  had  the 
good  sense  and  good  nature  to  order  four  of  thoee 
importunate  petitioners  to  be  admitted  into  the  room 
where  she  was  holding  a  Council.  She  heard  their 
complaints,  and  herself  assured  them  that  the  rumour 
which  had  alarmed  them  was  unfounded.^     By  this 

1  Matxdttiu  Luttrelt's  Diary. 

s  Ibid. 

*  There  are  still  extant  a  handbill  addressed  to  All  Gentlemen  Seameo 
thai  are  weary  of  their  Uvea,  and  a  ballad  accusing  the  King  and  Qa 
9f  cruelty  to  Uie  sailors. 

^  To  Tobben,  Ihleree,  and  feloiiif  Oiqr 
VvMly  gnm(  fardoas  ovecy  digr. 
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time  Saint  Bartholomew's  day  drew  near;  aud  the 
great  annual  fair,  the  delight  of  idle  apprentices  and 
the  horror  of  Puritanical  Aldermen,  was  opened  in 
Smithfield  with  the  usual  display  of  dwarfs,  giants,  and 
dancing  dogs,  the  man  that  ate  fire,  and  the  elephant 
that  loaded  and  discharged  a'  musket.  But  of  all  the 
tliows  none  proved  so  attractive  as  a  dramatic  perform* 
ance  which,  in  conception,  though  doubtless  not  in  exe* 
cat'ioD,  seems  to  have  borne  much  resemblance  to  those 
immortal  masterpieces  of  humour  in  which  Aristoph- 
anes held  up  Cleon  and  Lamachus  to  derision.  Two 
strollers  personated  Killegrew  and  Delaval.  The  Ad- 
mirals were  represented  as  flying  with  their  whole  fleet 
before  a  few  French  privateers,  and  taking  shelter 
under  the  guns  of  the  Tower.  The  office  of  Chorus 
was  performed  by  a  Jackpudding  who  expressed  very 
freely  his  opinion  of  the  naval  administration.  Im- 
mense crowds  flocked  to  see  this  strange  farce.  The 
applauses  were  loud  :  the  receipts  were  great ;  and  the 
mountebanks,  who  had  at  first  ventured  to  attack  only 
the  unlucky  and  unpopular  Board  of  Admiralty,  now, 
emboldened  by  impunity  and  success,  and  probably 
prompted  and  rewarded  by  persons  of  much  higher 
station  than  their  own,  began  to  cast  reflections  on 
other  departments  of  the  government.  This  attempt 
to  revive  the  license  of  the  Attic  Stage  was  soon 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  appearance  of  a  strong  bo  iy 
of  constables  who  carried  ofi^  the  actors  to  prison.^ 
Meanwhile  the  streets  of  London  were  every  night 
strewn  with  seditious  handbills.     At  the  taverns  the 


Onlr  poor  mumb,  who  aloD« 

Do  keep  Cheni  in  their  (ktber*s  throne, 

Uiut  hare  at  all  no  mercy  shown." 

(  Lottrell  givas  ao  account  of  tbo  scene  at  WhitehaU. 
1  L*Hennitage,  Sept.  ^  1603;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diaiy. 
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sealots  of  hereditary  right  were  limping  about  with 
glasses  of  wine  and  punch  at  their  lips.  This  fashion 
had  just  come  in  ;  and  the  uninitiated  wondered  much 
that  so  great  a  number  of  jolly  gentlemen  should  have 
suddenly  become  lame.  But  those  who  were  in  the 
secret  knew  that  the  word  Limp  was  a  consecrated 
word,  that  every  one  of  the  four  letters  which  com- 
posed it  was  the  initial  of  an  august  name,  and  that 
the  loyal  subject  who  limped  while  he  drank  was  tak- 
ing off  his  bumper  to  Lewis,  James,  Mary  of  Modena, 
and  the  Prince.  It  was  not  only  in  the  capital  that 
the  Jacobites,  at  this  time,  made  a  great  display  of  this 
kind  of  wit.  An  alderman  of  Exeter  taught  his  fel- 
low townsmen  to  drink  to  the  mysterious  Tetragram- 
maton  ;  and  their  orgies  excited  so  much  alarm  that  a 
regiment  Was  quartered  in  the  city.^  The  malecon- 
tents  mustered  strong  at  Bath,  where  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent Caermarthen  was  trying  to  recruit  his  teeble 
health.  In  the  evenings  they  met,  as  they  phrased  it, 
to  serenade  the  Marquess.  In  other  words  they  assem- 
bled under  the  sick  man's  window,  and  there  sang 
doggrel  lampoons  on  him.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Lord  President,  at  the 
Conduct  of  ^^U  ^™®  **  which  he  was  insulted  as  a  Wil- 
CMrmartben.  Jiamite  at  Bath,  was  considered  as  a  stanch 
Jacobite  at  Saint  Germains.  How  he  came  to  be  so 
considered  is  a  most  perplexing  question.  Some  writ- 
ers are  of  opinion  that  he,  like  Shrewsbury,  Russell, 

1  Observator,  Jan.  2.  170|;  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary. 

S  Narcissus  LuttrelPs  Diaiy.  In  a  pamphlet  published  at  this  time,  and 
•atitled  A  Dialogue  between  Whig  and  Tor>%  the  Whig  alludes  to ''  the 
rablic  insolences  at  the  Bath  upon  the  late  defeat  in  Flanders."  The  Torj 
answers,  ^  I  know  not  what  some  hotheaded  drunken  men  may  have  said 
and  done  at  the  Bath  or  elsewhere.'*  In  the  folio  Collection  o^  State 
Tracts,  this  Dialogue  is  erroneously  said  to  have  been  printed  about  No- 

rises. 
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Godolphin,  and  Marlborough,  entered  into  engage- 
ments with  one  king  while  eating  the  bread  of  the 
other.  But  this  opinion  does  not*  rest  on  sufficient 
proo&.  About  the  treasons  of  Shrewsbury,  of  Russell, 
of  Grodolphin,  and  of  Marlborough,  we  have .  a  great 
'  mass  of  evidence,  derived  fi:x>ra  various  sources,  and 
extending  over  several  years.  But  all  the  information 
which  we  possess  about  Caermarthen's  dealings  with 
James  is  cpntained  in  a  single  short  paper  written  by 
Melfort  on  the  sixteenth  of  October  1698.  Prom  that 
paper  it  is  quite  clear  that  some  intelligence  had 
reached  the  banished  King  and  his  Ministers  which  led 
them  to  regard  Caermarthen  as  a  friend.  But  there  is 
no  proof  that  they  ever  so  regarded  him,  either  before 
that  day  or  after  that  day.^  On  the  whole,  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  this  mystery  seems  to  be  that 
Caermarthen  had  been  sounded  by  some  Jacobite  emis- 
sary much  less  artful  than  himself,  and  had,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  scheme  of 

1  The  Paper  to  which  I  refer  is  among  the  Naime  MSB.,  and  will  be 
fomid  in  Macpher8on*s  collection.  That  excellent  writer  Mr.  Hallam  has, 
n  thia  subject,  fallen  into  an  error  of  a  kind  rerr  rare  with  him.  He 
lajB  thst  the  name  of  Caermarthen  is  perpetually  mentioned  among  those 
whom  James  reckoned  as  his  friends.    I  believe  tliat  the  evidence  against 

id  to  end  with  the  letter  of  Melfort 
indeed,  among  the  Naime  MSS., 
id  and  anonymous  letter  in  which 
friends  of  James.  But  this  letter  is 
»n.  The  writer  was  evidently  a  silly 
^  about  the  situation  or  character  of 
itioned.  He  blunders  grossly  about 
ewsbury,  and  the  Beaufort  family, 
e  of  absurdities. 

se  parts  of  the  Life  of  James  which 
arances  of  support  which  he  received 
Shrewsbury,  and  other  men  of  nota 
Is.  But  there  is  not  in  an,^^  part  of 
such  assurances  were  ever  received 
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policy  devised  by  Middleton,  pretended  to  be  well  <Ks- 
posed  to  the  cause  of  the  banished  King,  that  an  exag* 
gerated  account  of  what  had  passed  had  been  sent  to 
Saint  Gei*mains,  and  that  there  had  been  much  rejoic- 
ing there  at  a  conversion  which  soon  proved  to  have 
been  feigned.  It  seems  strange  that  such  a  conver- 
sion should  even  for  a  moment  have  been  thought  sin- 
cere. It  was  plainly  Caermarthen's  interest  to  stand 
by  the  sovereigns  in  possession.  He  was  their  chief 
minister.  He  could  not  hope  to  be  the  chief  minister 
of  James.  It  can  indeed  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
political  conduct  of  a  cunning  old  man,  insatiably  am- 
bitious and  covetous,  was  much  influenced  by  personal 
partiality.  But,  if  there  were  any  person  to  whom 
Caermarthen  was  partial,  that  person  was  undoubtedly 
Mary.  That  he  had  seriously  engaged  in  a  plot  to  de- 
pose her,  with  great  risk  of  losing  his  head  if  he  failed, 
and  with  the  certainty  of  losing  immense  power  and 
wealth  if  he  succeeded,  was  a  story  too  absurd  for  any 
credulity  but  the  credulity  of  exiles. 

Caermarthen  had  indeed  at  that  moment  peculiarly 
strong  reasons  for  being  satisfied  with  the  place  which 
he  held  in  the  counsels  of  William  and  Mary.  There 
is  but  too  good  ground  to  believe  that  ho  was  then  ac- 
cumulating unlawful  gain  with  a  rapidity  unexampled 
even  in  his  experience. 

The  contest  between  the  two  East  India  Companies 
New  charter  was,  during  the  autumu  of  1693,  fiercer  than 
K?Ka8t  In-  ever.  The  House  of  Commons,  finding  the 
pany.  Old  Company  obstinately  averse  to  all  com- 

promise, had,  a  little  before  the  close  of  the  late  ses- 
sion, requested  the  King  to  give  the  three  years'  warn- 
ing prescribed  by  the  Charter.  Child  and  his  fellowi 
now  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed.     They  expected 
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•Yeiy  daj  to  receive  the  dreaded  notice.  Nay,  they 
were  not  snre  that  their  exclusive .  privilege  might  not 
se  taken  away  without  any  notice  at  all:  for  they 
found  that  they  had,  by  inadvertently  omitting  to  pay, 
at  the  precise  time  fixed  by  law,  the  tax  lately  imposed 
on  their  stock,  forfeited  their  Charter ;  and  thongh  it 
wooU,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  thought 
cruel  in  the  government  to  take  advantage  of  sr.ch  a 
sEp,  Uie  public  was  not  inclined  to  allow  the  Old  Com- 
pany anything  mor^  than  the  strict  letter  of  the  cove- 
nant All  was  lost  if  the  Charter  were  not  renewed 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  proceedings  of  the  corporation  were  still 
r»iUy  directed  by  Child.  But  he  had,  it  should  seem, 
perceived  that  his  unpopularity  had  injuriously  affected 
the  interests  which  were  under  his  care,  and  therefore 
did  not  obtrude  himself  on  the  public  notice.  His 
place  was  ostensibly  filled  by  his  near  kinsman  Sir 
Thomas  Cook,  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, and  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Colchester.  The  Directors  placed  at  Cook's  absolute 
disposal  all  the  immense  wealth  which  lay  in  their 
treasury ;  and  in  a  short  time  near  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  expended  in  corruption  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  In  what  proportions  this  enormous  sum  was 
distributed  among  the  great  men  at  Whitehall,  and 
how  much  of  it  was  embezzled  by  intermediate  agents, 
b  still  a  mystery.  We  know  with  certainty  however 
that  thousands  went  to  Seymour  and  thousands  to  Caer- 
marthen. 

The  effect  of  these  bribes  was  that  the  Attorney 
General  received  orders  to  draw  up  a  charter  regrant- 
ing  the  old  privileges  to  the  Old  Company.  No  min- 
ister, however,  could,  after  what  likd  passed  in  Parlia- 
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inent,  yenture  to  advise  the  Crown  to  renew  the  mo* 
nopoly  without  conditions.  The  Directors  were  sensi- 
ble that  they  had  no  choice,  and  relnctantlj  consented 
to  accept  the  new  Charter  on  terms  substantially  the 
same  with  those  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
sanctioned. 

It  is  probable  that,  two  years  earlier,  such  a  com- 
promise would  have  quieted  the  feud  which  distracted 
the  City.  But  a  long  conflict,  in  which  satire  and  cal- 
umny had  not  been  spared,  had  heated  the  minds  of 
men.  The  cry  of  Dowgate  against  Leadenhall  Street 
was  louder  than  ever.  Caveats  were  entered :  peti- 
tions were  signed ;  and  in  those  petitions  a  doctrine 
which  had  hitherto  been  studiously  kept  in  the  back- 
ground was  boldly  affirmed.  While  it  was  doubtful  on 
which  side  the  royal  prerogative  would  be  used,  that 
prerogative  had  not  been  questioned.  But  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  that  the  Old  Company  was  likely  to 
obtain  a  regrant  of  the  monopoly  under  the  Great 
Seal,  the  New  Company  began  to  assert  with  vehe- 
mence that  nomonopoly  could  be  created  except  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  Privy  Council,  over  which 
Caermarthen  presided,  after  hearing  the  matter  fully 
argued  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Old  Company,  and  ordered  the  Charter  to  be 
sealed.^ 

The  autumn  was  by  this  time  &r  advanced,  and  the 
it^^orj^of  armies  in  the  Netherlands  had  gime  into 
SJSjJli^  quarters  for  the  winter.  On  the  last  day  of 
""^^ot    October  William  landed  in  England.     The 


rranoe.         Parliament  was  about  to  meet ;  and  he  had 
every  reason  to  expect  a  session  even  more  stormy 

1  A  Journal  of  eereral  Remarkable  Passages  relatiog  to  the  East  India 
Inde,  10»3.  « 
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dan  the  last.     The  people  were  discontented,  and  not 
without  cause.     The  year  had  been  everywhere  disas- 
trous to  the  allies,  not  only  on  the  sea  and  in  the  Low 
Countries,  bat  also  in  Servia,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and 
in  Germany.     The  Turks  had  compelled  the  generals 
of  the  Empire  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade.     A  new- 
ly created  Marshal  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Noailles, 
had  invaded    Catalonia    and   taken   the  fortress    of 
Rosas.     Another  newly  created  Marshal,  the  skilful 
and  valiant  Catinat,  had  descended  from  the  Alps  on 
Piedmont,  and  had,  at  Marsiglia,  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.     This 
battle  is  memorable  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  bat- 
tles in  which  the  Irish  troops  retrieved  the  honour  lost 
by  misfortune  and  misconduct  in  domestic  war.    Some 
of  the  exiles  of  Limerick  showed,  on  that  day,  under 
the  standard  of  France,  a  valour  which  distinguished 
them  among  many  thousands  of  brave  men.     It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  on  the  same  day,  a  battalion  of 
the  persecuted  and  expatriated  Huguenots  stood  firm 
amidst  the  general  disorder  round  the  standard  of  Sa- 
voy, and  fell  fighting  desperately  to  the  last. 

The  Duke  of  Lorges  had  marched  into  the  Palati- 
nate, already  twice  devastated,  and  had  found  that 
Torenne  and  Duras  had  left  him  something  to  destroy. 
Heidelberg,  just  beginning  to  rise  again  from  its  ruins, 
was  again  sacked,  the  peaceable  citizens  butchered, 
their  wives  and  daughters  foully  outraged.  The  very 
choirs  of  the  churches  were  stained  with  blood :  the 
pyxes  and  crucifixes  were  torn  from  the  altars:  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Electors  were  broken  open  ;  the 
ecnrpses,  stripped  of  their  cerecloths  and  ornaments, 
were  dragged  about  the  streets.  The  skull  of  the 
hther  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  beaten  to  frag- 
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ments  by  the  soldiers  of  a  prince  among  the  ladies  of 
whose  splendid  Court  she  held  the  foremost  place. 

And  yet  a  discerning  eye  might  have  perceived  that, 
wstressof  unfortunate  as  the  confederates  seemed  to 
France.  have  becu,  the  advantage  had  really  been  on 
Uieir  side.  The  contest  was  quite  as  much  a  financial 
as  a  military  contest.  The  French  King  had,  some 
months  before,  said  that  the  last  piece  of  gold  would 
carry  the  day ;  and  he  now  began  painfully  to  feel  the 
truth  of  the  saying.  England  was  undoubtedly  hard 
pressed  by  public  bmrdens  :  but  still  she  stood  up  erect. 
France  meanwhile  was  fast  sinking.  Her  recent  efforts 
had  been  too  much  for  her  strength,  and  had  left  her 
spent  and  unstrung.  Never  had  her  rulers  shown 
more  ingenuity  in  devising  taxes,  or  more  severity  in 
exacting  them :  but  by  no  ingenuity,  by  no  severity, 
was  it  possible  to  raise  the  sums  necessary  for  another 
such  campaign  as  that  of  169S.  In  England  the  har- 
vest had  been  abundant.  In  France  the  com  and  the 
wine  had  again  failed.  The  people,  as  usual,  railed  at 
the  government.  The  government,  with  shameful  ig- 
norance or  more  shameful  dishonesty,  tried  to  direct 
the  public  indignation  against  the  dealers  in  grain. 
Decrees  appeared  which  seemed  to  have  been  elabo- 
rately framed  for  the  purpose  of  turning  dearth  into 
famine.  The  nation  was  assured  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  uneasiness,  that  there  was  more  than  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  food,  and  that  the  scarcity  had  been 
produced  by  the  villanous  arts  of  misers  who  locked  up 
their  stores  in  the  hope  of  making  enormous  gains. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  granaries, 
and  were  empowered  to  send  to  market  all  the  com 
that  was  not  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  pro- 
prietors.    Such  interference  of  course   increased   tho 
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toffenng  which  h  was  meant  to  relieve.     But  in  the 
midst   of  the    general  distress  there  was  an  artificial 
plenty   in    one  favoured  spot.     The   most  arbitrary 
prince  must  always  stand  in  some  awe  of  an  immense 
mass  of  human  beings  collected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  owii    palace.     Apprehensions   similar  to  those 
which  had  induced  the  CaBsars  to  extort  from  Africa 
and  Egypt  the  means  of  pampering  tlie  rabble  of  Rome 
mdnced  Lewis  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  twenty  prov- 
inces for  the  purpose  of  keeping  one  huge  city  in  good 
humour.     He  ordered  bread  to  be  distributed  in  all  the 
parishes   of  the  capital   at  less  than   half  the  market 
price.     The  English  Jacobites  were  stupid  enough  to 
extol  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  this  arrangement. 
The  harvest,  they  said,  had  been  good  in  England  and 
bad  in  France ;  and  yet  the  loaf  was  cheaper  at  Paris 
than  in   London ;  and  the  explanation   was  simple. 
The  French  had  a  sovereign  whose  heart  was  French, 
juid  who  watched  over  his  people  with  the  solicitude 
of  a  father,  while  the   English   were   cursed  with   a 
Dutch  tyrant,  who  sent  tlieir  corn  to  Holland.     The 
truth  was  that  a  week  of  such  fatherly  government  as 
that  of  Lewis  would  have  raised  all  England  in  arms 
fipom  Northumberland  to  Cornwall.     That  there  might 
be  abundance  at  Paris,  the  people  of  Normandy  and 
Anjou   were  stuffing  themselves  with  nettles.      That 
there  might  be  tranquilh'ty  at  Paris,  the  peasantry  were 
fighting  with  the  bargemen  and  the  troops  all  along  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine.     Multitudes  fled  from  those  rural 
districts   where   bread  cost  five  sous  a  pound  to  the 
happy  place  where  bread  was  to  be  had  for  two  sous  a 
pound.     It  was  necessary  'to  drive  the  famished  crowd 
bick  by  force  from  the  barriers,  and  to  denomice  the 
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most  terrible  punishments  against  all  who  should  not  go 
home  and  starve  quietly.^ 

Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  nerves  of  France  had 
been  overstrained  by  the  exertions  of  the  last  cam- 
paign. Even  if  her  harvests  and  her  vintage  had  betn 
abundant,  she  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  in  1694 
what  she  had  done  in  1693 ;  and  it  was  utterly  imjws- 
sible  that,  in  a  season  of  extreme  distress,  she  should 
again  send  into  the  field  armies  superior  in  number  on 
every  point  to  the  armies  of  the  coalition.  New  con- 
quests were  not  to  be  expected.  It  would  be  much  if 
the  harassed  and  exhausted  land,  beset  on  all  sides  by 
enemies,  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  defensive  war 
without  any  disaster.  So  able  a  politician  as  the 
French  King  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  for  his 
advantage  to  treat  with  the  allies  while  they  were  still 
awed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  gigantic  efforts  which 
his  kingdom  had  just  made,  and  before  the  collapse 
which  had  followed  those  efforts  should  become  visible. 

He  had  long  been  communicating  through  various 
channels  with  some  members  of  the  confederacy,  and 
trying  to  induce  them  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
rest.  But  he  had  as  yet  made  no  overture  tending  to 
a  general  pacification.  For  he  knew  that  there  could 
be  no  general  pacification  unless  he  was  prepared  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  James,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  as  King  and  Queen 
of  England.  This  was  in  truth  the  point  on  which 
everything  turned.  What  should  be  done  with  thoso 
great  fortresses  which  Lewis  had  unjustly  seized  aii<l 
annexed  to  his  empire  in  time  of  peace,  Luxemburg 

1  See  the  Monthly  Mercuries  and  London  Qazettes  of  September,  OcCig- 
Mr,  November,  and  December,  1693;  Dangeau,  Sept  6.  27.,  Oct  31.,  Nor 
U  ;  the  Price  of  the  Abdication,  1693. 
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which  overawed  the  Moselle,  and  Strasburg  which 
domineered  over  the  Upper  Rhine ;  what  should  be 
done  with  the  places  which  he  had  recently  won  in 
open  war,  Philipsburg,  Mons,  and  Namur,  Huy  and 
Charleroy ;  what  barrier  should  be  given  to  the  States 
General ;  on  wliat  terms  Lorraine  should  be  restored 
to  its  hereditary  Dukes ;  these  were  assuredly  not  un- 
important questions.  But  the  allimportant  question 
was  whether  England  was  to  be,  as  she  had  been 
under  James,  a  dependency  of  France,  or,  as  she  was 
under  William  and  Mary,  a  power  of  the  first  rank. 
If  I^wis  really  wished  for  peace,  he  must  bring  him- 
self to  recognise  the  Sovereigns  whom  he  had  so  often 
designated  as  usurpers.  Could  he  bring  himself  to  rec- 
ognise them  ?  His  superstition,  his  pride,  his  regard 
for  the  unhappy  exiles  who  were  pining  at  Saint  Ger- 
inains,  his  personal  dislike  of  the  indefatigable  and  un» 
conquerable  adversary  who  had  been  constantly  cross- 
ing his  path  during  twenty  years,  were  on  one  side  : 
his  interests  and  those  of  his  people  were  on  the  other. 
He  must  have  been  sensible  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  subjugate  the  English,  that  he  must  at  last 
leave  them  to  choose  their  government  for  themselves, 
and  that  what  he  must  do  at  last  it  would  be  best  to  do 
soon.  Yet  he  could  not  at  once  make  up  his  mind 
to  what  was  so  disagreeable  to  him.  He  however 
opened  a  negotiation  with  the  States  General  through 
the  intervention  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  sent  a 
confidential  emissary  to  confer  in  secret  at  Brussels 
with  Dykvelt,  who  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of 
Wyiiam.  There  was  much  discussion  about  mattei*s 
cf  secondary  importance :  but  the  great  question  re- 
mained unsettled.  The  French  agent  used,  in  private 
conversation,  expressions  plainly  implying  that  the  gov 
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eminent  which  he  represented  was  pivpared  to  recog- 
nise William  and  Mary  :  but  no  formal  assurance  could 
be  obtained  from  him.  Just  at  the  same  time  the  King 
of  Denmark  informed  the  allies  that  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  prevail  on  France  not  to  insist  on  the  restoration 
of  James  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  peace,  but 
did  not  say  that  his  endeavours  had  as  yet  been  success- 
ful. Meanwhile  Avaux,  who  was  now  Ambassador  at 
Stockholm,  informed  the  King  of  Sweden,  that,  as  the 
dignity  of  all  crowned  heads  had  been  outraged  in  the 
])erson  of  James,  the  Most  Christian  King  felt  assured 
that  not  only  neutral  powers,  but  even  the  Emperor, 
would  try  to  find  some  expedient  which  might  remove 
80  grave  a  cause  of  quarrel.  The  expedient  at  which 
Avaux  hinted  doubtless  was  that  James  should  waive 
his  rights,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  sent 
to  England,  bred  a  Protestant,  adopted  by  William 
and  Mary,  and  declared  their  heir.  To  such  an  ar- 
rangement William  would  probably  have  had  no  strong 
personal  objection.  But  we  may  be  assured  that  he 
neither  would  nor  could  have  made  it  a  condition  of 
peace  with  France.  Who  should  reign  in  England  was 
a  question  to  be  decided  by  England  alone.^ 

It  might  well  be  suspected  that  a  negotiation  con- 
ducted in  this  manner  was  merely  meant  to  divide  the 
confederates.  William  understood  the  whole  impor- 
tance of  the  conjuncture.  He  had  not,  it  may  be,  the 
eye  of  a  great  captain  for  all  the  turns  of  a  battle. 
But  he  had,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  eye  of  a 
great  statesman  for  all  the  turns  of  a  war.  That 
France  had  at  length  made  overtures  to  him  was  a 

1  Correspondence  of  William  and  Heinsius;  Danish  Note,  dated  Dec.  11 
19M.  The  note  delivered  bj  Avaux  to  the  Swedish  government  at  thia 
dnM  will  be  found  in  Lambertr*8  Collection  and  in  the  Acies  et  M^moirea 
daa  M^godations  de  la  Pnix  de  Rj'swick. 
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BoiBcient  proof  that  she  felt  herself  spent  and  sinking. 
That  those  overtures  were  made  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance and  hesitation  proved  that  she  had  not  yet  come 
to  a  temper  in  which  it  was  possible  to  have  peace  with 
her  on  &ir  terms.  He  saw  that  the  enemy  was  begin- 
ning to  give  ground,  and  that  this  was  the  time  to  as- 
sume the  offensive,  to  push  forward,  to  bring  up  every 
reserve.  But  whether  the  opportunity  should  be  seized 
or  lost  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to  decide.  The  King 
of  France  might  levy  troops  and  exact  taxes  without 
any  limit  save  that  which  the  laws  of  nature  impose 
on  despotism.  But  the  King  of  England  could  do 
nothing  without  the  support  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  the  House  of  Commons,  though  it  had 
hitherto  supported  him  zealously  and  liberally,  was  not 
a  body  on  which  he  could  rely.  It  had  indeed  got  into 
a  state  which  perplexed  and  alarmed  all  the  most  saga- 
cious politicians  of  that  age.  There  was  something 
appalling  in  the  union  of  such  boundless  power  and 
such  boundless  caprice.  The  fiite  of  the  whole  civil- 
ised world  depended  on  the  votes  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  English  people ;  and  there  was  no  public 
man  who  could  venture  to  say  with  confidence  what 
those  representatives  might  not  be  induced  to  vote 
within  twenty  four  hours.^  William  painfully  felt  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  prince  dependent  on  an 
assembly  so  violent  at  one  time,  so  languid  at  another, 
to  effect  anything  great.  Indeed,  though  no  sovereign 
did  so  much  to  secure  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  no  sovereign  loved  the  House  of 

1  **  Sir  John  Lowther  says,  nobody  can  know  one  day  what  a  House 
•f  Coaunocis  would  do  the  next;  in  which  all  agreed  with  him.'*  Hmm 
Rfaarkable  words  were  wriUen  by  Caermarthen  on  the  margin  of  a  papti 
irawn  up  by  Bochester  in  Aagost  1692.  Dalryinple,  Appendix  to  part  ii 
cliap.7. 
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Commons  less.  Nor  is  this  strange :  for  he  saw  that 
House  at  die  very  worst.  He  saw  it  when  it  had  just 
acquired  the  power,  and  had  not  yet  acquired  the  grav- 
ity, of  a  senate.  In  his  letters  to  Heinsius  he  perpetu- 
ally complains  of  the  endless  talking,  the  factious  squali- 
bling,  the  inconstancy,  the  dilatoriness  of  the  body 
which  his  situation  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  treat 
with  deference.  His  complaints  were  by  no  means  un- 
founded :  but  he  had  not  discovered  either  the  cause 
or  the  cure  of  the  evil. 

The  truth  was  that  the  change  which  the  Revolu- 
A  minirtiy  tiou  had  made  in  the  situation  of  the  House 
pariument-  of  Commous  had  made  another  change  ne- 
oMDt.  cessary  ;  and  that  other  change  had  not  yet 

taken  place.  There  was  parliamentary  government : 
but  there  was  no  Ministry ;  and,  without  a  Ministry, 
the  working  of  a  parliamentary  government,  such  as 
ours,  must  always  be  unsteady  and  unsafe. 

It  is  essential  to  our  liberties  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  exercise  a  control  over  all  the  departments 
of  the  executive  administration.  And  yet  it  is  evident 
that  a  crowd  of  five  or  six  hundred  people,  even  if 
they  were  intellectually  much  above  the  average  of  the 
members  of  the  best  Parliament,  even  if  every  one  of 
them  were  a  Burleigh  or  a  Sully,  would  be  unfit  for 
executive  functions.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  every 
large  collection  of  human  beings,  however  well  edu- 
cated, has  a  strong  tendency  to  become  a  mob ;  and  a 
country  of  which  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  is  a 
mob  is  surely  in  a  perilous  situation. 

Happily  a  way  has  been  found  out  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  can  exercise  a  paramount  influ- 
ence over  the  executive  government,  without  assum- 
ing functions  such  as  can  never  be  well  discharged  by 
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i  body  so  numeroas  and  so  variously  composed.  An 
institation  which  did  not  exist  in  the  times  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  of  the  Tudors,  or  of  the  Stuarts,  an  institu- 
tion not  known  to  the  law,  an  institution  not  men- 
tioned in  any  statute,  an  institution  of  which  such 
writers  as  De  Lolme  and  Blackstone  take  no  notice, 
began  to  exist  a  few  years  after  the  Revolution,  grew 
r^idly  into  importance,  became  firmly  established,  and 
is  now  almost  as  essential  a  part  of  our  polity  as  the 
Parliament  itself.     This  institution  is  the  Ministry. 

The  Ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  leading 
members  of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  nominated  by  the 
Crown :  bet  it  consists  exclusively  of  statesmen  whose 
opinions  on  the  pressing  questions  of  the  time  agree, 
in  the  mala,  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  ^  Among  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  distributed  the  great  departments  of  the 
idministration.  Each  Minister  conducts  the  ordinary 
business  of  his  own  office  without  reference  to  his  col- 
leagues. But  the  most  important  business  of  every 
office,  and  especially  such' business  as  is  likely  to  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  Parliament,  is  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  Ministry.  In  Parlia- 
ment the  Ministers  are  bound  to  act  as  one  man  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  executive  government.  If 
one  of  them  dissents  from  the  rest  on  a  question  too 
important  to  admit  of  compromise,  it  is  his  duty  to  re- 
tire. While  the  Ministers  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
parliamentary  majority,  that  majority  supports  them 
against  opposition,  and  rejects  every  motion  which  re- 
flects on  them  or  is  likely  to  embarrass  them.  If  they 
forfeit  tliat  confidence,  if  the  parliamentary  majority  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  patronage  is  distrib- 
uted, wiUi  the  way  in  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
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18  nsed,  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  a(&irs,  with  the 
conduct  of  a  war,  the  remedy  is  simple.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  Commons  siiould  take  on  themselves 
the  business  of  administration,  that  they  should  request 
the  Crown  to  make  this  man  a  bishop  and  that  man  a 
judge,  to  i)ardon  one  criminal  and  to  execute  another, 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  a  particular  basis  or  to  send  an 
expedition  to  a  particular  place.  They  have  merely  to 
declare  that  they  have  ceased  to  trust  the  Ministry, 
and  to  ask  for  a  Ministry  which  they  can  trust. 

It  is  by  means  of  Ministries  thus  constituted,  and 
thus  changed,  that  the  English  government  has  long 
been  conducted  in  general  conformity  with  the  deliber- 
ate sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  has  been 
wonderfully  free  from  the  vices  which  are  characteris- 
tic of  governments  administered  by  large,  tumultuous 
and  divided  assemblies.  A  few  distinguished  persons, 
agreeing  in  their  general  opinions,  are  the  confidential 
advisers  at  once  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm.  In  the  closet  they  speak  with  the  au- 
thority of  men  who  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  In  Parliament  they 
speak  with  the  authority  of  men  versed  in  great  affiurs 
and  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  State.  Thus 
the  Cabinet  has  something  of  the  popular  character  of 
a  representative  body ;  and  the  representative  body  has 
something  of  the  gravity  of  a  Cabinet. 

Sometimes  the  state  of  parties  is  such  that  no  set  of 
inen  who  can  be  brought  together  possesses  the  full 
confidence  and  steady  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  this  is  the  case,  there 
must  be  a  weak  Ministry  ;  and  there  will  probably  be 
a  rapid  succession  of  weak  Ministries.  At  such  timet 
tho  House  of  Commons  never  fails  to  get  into  a  state 
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which  no  person  friendly  to  representative  govern- 
ment can  contemplate  without  uneasiness,  into  a  state 
which  maj  enable  us  to  form  some  faint  notion  of  the 
state  of  that  House  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
reign  of  WilHam.  The  notion  is  indeed  but  faint: 
for  the  weakest  Ministry  has  great  power  as  a  regula- 
tor of  parliamentary  proceedings ;  and  in  the  earliei 
years  of  the  reign  of  William  there  was  no  Ministry 
at  all. 

No  writer  has  yet  attempted  to  trace  the  progress  of 
this  institution,  an  institution  indispensable  to  tim  unt  mid- 
the  harmonious  working  of  our  other  institu*  auy  ibrmeS 
tions.  The  first  Ministry  was  the  work,  partly  of 
mere  chance,  and  partly  of  wisdom  ;  not  however  of 
that  highest  wisdom-  which  is  conversant  with  great 
principles  of  political  philosophy,  but  of  that  lower 
wisdom  which  meets  daily  exigencies  by  daily  expedi- 
ents. Neither  William  nor  the  most  enlightened  of  his 
advisers  fully  understood  the  nature  and  importance  of 
that  noiseless  revolution,  —  for  it  was  no  less,  —  which 
b^an  about  the  close  of  1693,  and  was  completed 
about  the  close  of  1696.  But  everybody  could  per- 
ceive that,  at  the  dose  of  1693,  the  chief  offices  in  the 
government  were  distributed  not  unequally  between  the 
two  great  parties,  that  the  men  who  held  those  offices 
were  perpetually  caballing  against  each  other,  harangu- 
ing against  each  other,  moving  votes  of  censure  on 
each  other,  exhibiting  articles  of  impeachment  against 
each  other,  and  that  the  temper  of  the  House  oi  Com- 
mons was  wild,  ungovernable  and  uncertain.  Eveiy- 
body  could  perceive  that  at  the  close  of  1696,  all  the 
principal  servants  of  the  Crown  were  Whigs,  closely 
bound  together  by  public  and  private  ties,  and  prompt 
to  defend  one  another  against  every  attack,  and  that 
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the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  arrayed  in 
good  order  under  those  leaders,  and  had  learned  to 
move,  like  one  man,  at  the  word  of  command.  The 
history  of  the  period  of  transition  and  of  the  steps  by 
which  the  change  was  e£^ted  is  in  a  high  degree  cari- 
ous and  interesting. 

The  statesman  who  had  the  chief  share  in  fonning 
the  first  English  Ministry  had  once  been  but 

timdarlftad.  .  . 

too  well  known,  but  had  long  hidden  himself 
from  the  public  gaze,  and  had  but  recently  emerged 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had  been  expected  that 
he  would  pass  the  remains  of  an  ignominious  and  dis* 
astrous  life.  During  that  period  of  general  terror  and 
confusion  which  followed  the  flight  of  James,  Sunder- 
land disappeared.  It  was  high  time :  for  of  all  the 
agents  of  the  fallen  government  he  was,  with  the  sin> 
gle  exception  of  Jeflreys,  the  most  odious  to  the  nation. 
Few  knew  that  Sunderland*s  voice  had  in  secret  been 
given  against  the  spoliation  of  Magdalene  College  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  Bishops :  but  all  knew  that  he 
had  signed  numerous  instruments  dispensing  with  stat- 
utes, that  he  had  sate  in  the  High  Commission,  that  he 
had  turned  or  pretended  to  turn  Papist,  that  he  had,  a 
few  days  after  his  apostasy,  appeared  in  Westminster 
Hall  as  a  witness  against  the  oppressed  fathers  of  the 
Church.  He  had  indeed  atoned  for  many  crimes  by 
one  crime  baser  than  all  the  rest.  As  soon  as  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  day  of  deliverance  and  r'^tri- 
bution  was  at  hand,  he  had,  by  a  most  dexterous  anc' 
seasonable  treason,  earned  his  pardon.  During  the 
three  months  which  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch 
armament  in  Torbay,  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  services  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  overrate  either  the  wickedness  or  thfi 
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Qtil]^.  To  him  chiefly  it  was  owing  that,  at  the  most 
critic^  moment  in  our  history,  a  Frencii  army  was  not 
menacing  the  Batavian  frontier,  and  a  French  fleet 
hovering  aboat  the  English  coast.  IViiliam  could  not, 
without  staining  his  own  honour,  refuse  to  protect  one 
whom  he  had  not  scrupled  to  employ.  Yet  it  was 
no  easy  task  even  for  WiiHam  to  save  that  guilty  heao 
from  the  first  outbreak  of  public  fury.  For  even  those 
extreme  poHticians  of  both  sides  who  agreed  in  noth- 
ing else  agreed  in  calling  for  vengeance  on  the  ren<r 
^ade.  The  Whigs  hated  him  as  the  vilest  of  the 
slaves  by  whom  the  late  government  had  been  served, 
and  the  Jacobites  as4he  vilest  of  the  traitors  by  whom 
it  had  been  overthrown.  Had  he  remained  in  Eng- 
land, he  would  probably  have  died  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  if  indeed  the  executioner  had  not  been 
anticipated  by  the  populace.  But  in  Holland  a  politi- 
cal refugee,  &voured  by  the  Stadtholder,  might  hope 
to  live  unmolested.  To  Holland  Sunderland  fled,  dis- 
guised, it  is  said,  as  a  woman  ;  and  bis  wife  accompanied 
him.  At  Rotterdam,  a  town  devoted  to  the  House  of 
Orange,  he  thought  himself  secure.  But  the  magis- 
trates were  not  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  Prince,  and 
were  assured  by  some  busy  Englishmen  that  His  High- 
ness would  be  delighted  to  hear  of  the  arrest  of  the 
Popish  dog,  the  Judas,  whose  appearance  on  Tower 
Hill  was  impatiently  expected  by  all  London.  Sunder- 
land was  thrown  into  prison,  and  remained  there  till  an 
order  for  his  release  arrived  from  Whitehall.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  and  there  changed  his  relig- 
ion again.  His  second  apostasy  edified  his  wife  as 
much  as  his  first  apostasy  had  edified  his  master.  The 
Countess  wrote  to  assure  her  pious  friends  in  England 
that  her  poor  dear  lord's  heart  had  at  last  been  really 
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touched  by  divine  grace,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  her 
afflictions,  she  was  comforted  by  seeing  him  so  true  a 
convert  We  may,  however,  without  any  violation  of 
Christian  charity,  suspect  that  he  was  still  the  same 
false,  callous,  Sunderland  who,  a  few  months  before, 
had  made  Bonrepaux  shudder  by  denying  the  existence 
of  a  God,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  won  the  heart  of 
James  by  pretending  to  believe  in  transubstantiation. 
In  a  short  time  the  banished  man  put  forth  an  apology 
for  his  conduct.  This  apology,  when  examined,  will 
be  found  to  amount  merely  to  a  confession  that  he  had 
committed  one  series  of  crimes  in  order  to  gain  James's 
favour,  and  another  series  in  order  to  avoid  b^ing  in- 
volved in  James's  ruin.  The  writer  concluded  by  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  pass  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
penitence  and  prayer.  He  soon  retired  from  Amster- 
dam to  Utrecht,  and  at  Utrecht  made  himself  conspic- 
uous by  his  regular  and  devout  attendance  on  the  min- 
istrations of  Huguenot  preachers.  If  his  letters  and 
those  of  his  wife  were  to  be  trusted,  he  had  done  for 
ever  with  ambition.  He  longed  indeed  to  be  permitted 
to  return  from  exile,  not  that  he  might  again  enjoy 
and  dispense  the  favours  of  the  Crown,  not  that  his 
antechambers  might  again  be  filled  by  the  daily  swarm 
of  suitors,  but  that  he  might  see  again  the  turf,  the 
trees,  and  tiie  family  pictures  of  his  country  seat. 
His  only  wish  was  to  be  suffered  to  end  his  ti*oubled 
life  at  Althorpe ;  and  he  would  be  content  to  forfeit  his 
head  if  ever  he  went  beyond  the  palings  of  his  park.* 
While  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been 
elected  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  was  busily 
engaged  in   the  work  of  proscription,  he  could    not 

1  See  Sanderland*8  celebrated  Narrative,  which  has  often  been  printed, 
uid  his  wife*8  letters,  which  are  among  the  Sidney  Papers,  published  by 
Mr.  Blencowe. 
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venture  to  show  himself  in  Elngland.  But  when  Uiat 
assembly  had  ceased  to  exist,  he  thought  himself  safe. 
He  returned  a  few  days  after  the  Act  of  Grace  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords.  From  the  benefit 
of  that  Act  he  was  by  name  excluded :  but  he  well 
knew  that  he  had  now  nothing  to  fear.  He  went  pri- 
vately to  Kensington,  was  admitted  into  the  closet,  had 
an  audience  which  lasted  two  hours,  and  then  retired 
to  his  country  house.^ 

During  many  months  he  led  a  secluded  life,  and  had 
no  residence  in  London.  Once  in  the  spring  of  1691, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  public,  he  showed  his 
face  in  the  circle  at  Court,  and  was  graciously  re 
ceived.2  He  seems  to  have  been  afraid  that  he  might, 
on  his  reappearance  in  Parliament,  receive  some  marked 
afiront.  He  therefore,  very  prudently,  stole  down  t<" 
Westminster,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  year,  on  a  day  to 
which  the  Houses  stood  adjourned  by  the  royal  com- 
mand, and  on  which  they  met  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  adjourning  again.  He  had  just  time  to  present  him- 
self to  take  the  oaths,  to  sign  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  and  to  resume  his  seat.  None  of 
the  few  peers  who  were  present  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  any  remark.*  It  was  not  till  the  year  1692 
Uiat  he  began  to  attend  regularly.  He  was  silent: 
but  silent  he  had  always  been  in  large  assemblies,  even 
when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  power.  His  talents  were 
not  those  of  a  public  S]>eaker.  The  art  in  wliich  he 
surpassed  all  men  was  the  art  of  whispering.  His  tact, 
his  quick  eye  for  the  foibles  of  individuals,  his  caress- 
ing manners,  his  power  of  insinuation,  and,  above  aU, 

1  Van  Citters,  May  JL.  1690. 

S  ETftlyn,  Aprfl  24.  1^1. 

•  Loidt'  JonmaU,  April  28.  l«ll. 
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his  apparent  frankness,  made  him  irresistible  in  private 
conversation.  By  means  of  these  qaalities  he  had  gov- 
erned James,  and  now  aspired  to  govern  William. 

To  govern  William,  indeed,  was  not  easy.  But 
Sunderland  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  measure  of 
favour  and  influence  as  excited  much  surprise  and  some 
mdignation.  In  truth,  scarcely  any  mind  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  witchery  of  his  talk  and  of  his 
manners.  Every  roan  is  prone  to  believe  in  the  grati- 
tude and  attachment  even  of  the  most  worthless  per- 
sons on  whom  he  has  conferred  great  benefits.  It  can 
therefore  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  the  most  skil- 
ful of  all  flatterers  should  have  been  heard  with  favour, 
when  he,  with  every  outward  sign  of  strong  emotion, 
implored  permission  to  dedicate  all  his  faculties  to  the 
service  of  the  generous  protector  to  whom  he  owed 
property,  liberty,  life.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  King  was  deceived.  He  may 
have  thought,  with  good  reason,  that,  though  Uttle  con- 
fidence could  be  placed  in  Sunderland's  professions, 
much  confidence  might  be  placed  in  Sunderland's  situ- 
ation ;  and  the  truth  is  that  Sunderland  proved,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  faithful  servant  than  a  less  depraved 
man  might  have  been.  He  did  indeed  make,  in  pro- 
found  secresy,  some  timid  overtures  towards  a  reconcil- 
iation with  James.  But  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
that,  even  had  those  overtures  been  gracious»y  re- 
ceived, —  and  they  appear  to  have  been  received  very 
ungraciously,  —  the  twice  turned  renegade  would 
never  have  rendered  any  real  service  to  the  Jacobite 
cause.  He  well  knew  that  he  had  done  that  which  at 
Saint  Germains  must  be  regarded  as  inexiiiable.  It 
was  not  merely  that  he  had  been  treacherous  and 
ungrateful.    Marlborough  had  been  as  treacherous  and 
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M  nngrateAil ;  and  Marlborough  had  been  pardoned.* 
Bat  Marlborough  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  impious 
hypocrisy  of  counterfeiting  the  signs  of  conversion. 
Marlborough  had  not  pretended  to  be  convinced  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Jesuits,  to  be  touched  by  divine 
grace,  to  pine  for  union  with  the  only  true  Church. 
Marlborough  had  not,  when  Popery  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant, crossed  himself,  shrived  himself,  done  penance, 
taken  the  communion  in  one  kind,  and,  as  soon  as  a 
torn  of  fortune  came,  apostatised  back  again,  and  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  world  that,  when  he  knelt  at  the 
confessional  and  received  the  host,  he  was  merely 
laughing  at  the  King  and  the  priests.  The  crime  of 
Sunderland  was  one  which  could  never  be  forgiven  by 
James ;  amd  a  crime  which  could  never  be  forgiven  by 
James  was,  in  some  sense,  a  recommendation  to  Wil- 
liam. The  Court,  nay,  the  Council,  was  full  of  men 
who  might  hope  to  prosper  if  the  banished  King  were 
restored.  But  Sunderland  had  left  himself  no  retreat. 
He  had  broken  down  all  the  bridges  behind  him.  He 
had  be^i  so  false  to  one  side  that  he  must  of  necessity 
be  true  to  the  other.  That  he  was  in  the  main  true  to 
the  government  which  now  protected  him  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt ;  and,  being  true,  he  could  not  but  be 
useful.  He  was,  in  some  respects,  eminently  qualified 
to  be  at  that  time  an  adviser  of  the  Crown.  Ho  had 
fzactly  the  talents  and  the  knowledge  which  William 
wanted.  The  two  together  would  have  made  up  a 
consummate  statesman.  The  master  was  capable  of 
forming  and  executing  large  designs,  but  was  negligent 
of  those  small  arts  in  which  the  servant  excelled.  The 
master  saw  farther  off  than  other  men  :  but  what  was 
Bear  no  man  saw  so  clearly  as  the  servant.  The  mas- 
ter, though   profoundly  versed  in  the  politics  of  the 
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great  community  of  nations,  never  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  politics  of  his  own  kingdom.  The  servaot 
was  perfectly  well  informed  as  to  the  temper  and  the 
organisation  of  the  English  factions,  and  as  to  tho 
strong  and  weak  parts  of  the  character  of  every  Eng- 
lishman of  note. 

Early  in  1693,  it  was  rumoured  that  Sunderland  was 
consulted  on  all  important  questions  relating  to  the 
Internal  administration  of  the  realm ;  and  the  rumour 
became  stronger  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  come 
up  to  London  in  the  autumn,  and  that  he  had  taken  a 
large  mansion  near  Whitehall.  The  coffeehouse  poli- 
ticians were  confident  that  he  was  about  to  hold  some 
high  office.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  the  wisdom  to 
be  content  with  the  reality  of  power,  and  to  leave  the 
show  to  others.^ 

His  opinion  was  that,  so  long  as  the  King  tried  to 
soDderUod  balance  the  two  great  parties  against  each 
iulSto^  other,  and  to  divide  his  fevour  equally  be- 
MM*to^«  tween  them,  both  would  think  themselves  ill 
^^*^  used,  and  neither  would  lend  to  the  govern- 

ment that  hearty  and  steady  support  which  was  now 
greatly  needed.  His  Majesty  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  give  a  marked  preference  to  one  or  the  other  ;  and 
there  were  three  weighty  reasons  for  giving  the  pi-el- 
erence  to  the  Whigs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  were  on  principle  at- 
B«Monsfor  tachcd  to  the  reigning  dynasty.  In  their 
thewhjgi.  view  the  Revolution  had  been,  not  merely 
necessary,  not  merely  justifiable,  but  happy  and  glo- 
rious. It  had  been  the  triumph  of  their  political  the- 
Dry.  When  they  swore  allegiance  to  William,  they 
•wore  without  scruple  or  reservation ;  and  they  were 
1  L*Hermitage,  Sept  ^.,  Oct.  ^  1693. 
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80  fiir  from  having  any  doubt  about  his  title  that  they 
thought  it  the  best  of  all  titles.  The  Tories,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  generally  disapproved  of  that  vote  of 
the  Convention  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne. 
Some  of  them  were  at  heart  Jacobites,  and  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  only  that  they  might  be 
better  able  to  injure  him.  Others,  though  they 
thought  it  their  duty  to  obey  him  as  King  in  fact, 
deai^  that  he  was  Eang  by  right,  and,  if  they  were 
loyal  to  him,  were  loyal  without  enthusiasm.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  on  which  of  the  two 
parties  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  rely. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  particular  matter  on 
which  his  heart  was  at  present  set,  the  Whigs  were, 
as  a  body,  prepared  to  support  him  strenuously,  and 
the  Tories  were,  as  a  body,  inclined  to  thwart  him* 
The  minds  of  men  were  at  this  time  much  occupied  by 
the  question,  in  what  way  the  war  ought  to  be  carried 
on.  To  that  question  the  two  parties  returned  very 
di&rent  answers.  An  opinion  had  during  many 
months  been  growing  among  the  Tories  that  the  policy 
of  England  ought  to  be  strictly  insular ;  that  she  ought 
to  leave  the  defence  of  Flanders  and  the  Rhine  to  the 
States  General,  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire ;  that  she  ought  to  carry  on  hostilities 
with  vigour  by  sea,  but  to  keep  up  only  such  an  army 
as  might,  with  the  help  of  the  militia,  be  sufficient  to 
repel  an  invasion.  It  was  plain  that,  if  such  a  system 
were  adopted,  there  might  be  an  immediate  reduction 
of  the  taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily  on  the  nation. 
But  the  Whigs  maintained  that  this  relief  would  be 
dearly  purchased.  Many  thousands  of  bi-ave  English 
Boldiers  were  now  in  Flanders.  Yet  the  allies  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent  the  French  from  takings  Mons  in 
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1691,  Namur  in  1692,  Charleroy  in  1693.  If  the 
English  troops  were  withdrawn,  it  was  all  but  certain 
that  Ostend,  Ghent,  Liege,  Brussels  would  fidl.  The 
German  Princes  would  hasten  to  make  peace,  each  for 
himself.  The  Spanish  Netherlands  would  probably  be 
annexed  to  the  French  monarchy.  The  United  Prov- 
inces would  be  again  as  hard  pressed  as  in  1672,  and 
would  accept  whatever  terms  Lewis  might  be  pleased 
to  dictate.  In  a  few  months,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to 
put  forth  his  whole  strength  against  our  island.  Then 
would  come  a  struggle  for  life  and  death.  It  might 
well  be  hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to  defend  our 
soil  even  against  such  a  general  and  such  an  army  as 
had  won  the  battle  of  Landen.  But  the  fight  must  be 
long  and  hard.  How  many  fertile  counties  would  be 
turned  into  deserts,  how  many  flourishing  towns  would 
be  laid  in  ashes,  before  the  invaders  were  destroyed  or 
driven  out  1  One  triumphant  campaign  in  Kent  and 
Middlesex  would  do  more  to  impoverish  the  nation 
than  ten  disastrous  campaigns  in  Brabant.  Those  Bel- 
gian fortresses,  in  the  fate  of  which  shallow  politicians 
imagined  that  we  had  no  interest,  were  in  truth  the 
outworks  of  London.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  dispute 
between  the  two  great  factions  was,  during  seventy 
years,  regularly  revived  as  often  as  our  country  was 
at  war  with  France.  That  England  ought  never  to 
attempt  great  military  operations  on  the  Continent 
continued  to  be  a  fundamental  article  of  the  creed  of 
the  Tories  till  the  French  Revolution  produced  a  com- 
plete change  in  their  feelings.^     As  the  chief  object  of 

^  It  18  amusing  to  nee  how  Johnson's  ToT}'isni  breaks  out  where  w« 

sb<mld  hardly  expect  to  find  it    Hastings  says,  in  the  Third  Part  of  Heagy 

tU  Sixth, 

**  Let  ti8  be  backed  with  God  and  with  the  neaa 
Which  He  hath  given  for  f^nce  impregnable, 
And  with  their  helps  alooe  dofeod  ouraelfW." 
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William  was  to  open  the  campaign  of  1694  in  Flanders 
with  an  immense  display  of  force,  it  wa^  sofSciently 
clear  to  whom  he  must  look  for  assistance. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  were  the  stronger 
party  in  Parliament.  The  general  election  of  1690, 
indeed,  had  not  been  favonrable  to  them.  They  had 
been,  for  a  time,  a  minority :  but  they  had  ever  since 
been  constantly  gaining  ground :  they  were  now  in 
number  a  foil  half  of  the  Lower  House ;  and  their 
effective  strength  was  more  than  proportioned  to  their 
number :  for  in  energy,  alertness,  and  discipline,  they 
were  decidedly  superior  to  their  opponents.  Their 
organisation  was  not  indeed  so  perfect  as  it  q^^^^^  ^  g^ 
afterwards  became :  but  they  had  already  ^^  p^^- 
begun  to  look  for  guidance  to  a  small  knot  of  distin- 
guished men,  which  was  long  afterwards  widely  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Junto.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  par- 
allel in  history,  ancient  or  modem,  to  the  authority 
exercised  by  this  council,  during  twenty  troubled  years, 
over  the  Whig  body.  The  men  who  acquired  that 
authority  in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary  continued 
to  possess  it,  without  interruption,  in  office  and  out  of 
office,  till  George  the  First  was  on  the  throne. 

One  of  these  men  was  Russell.  Of  his  shameftd 
dealings  with  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains 
we  possess  proofs  which  leave  no  room  for 
doubt.  But  no  such  proofs  were  laid  before  the  world 
till  he  had  been  many  years  dead.  If  rumours  of  his 
guilt  got  abroad,  they  were  vague  and  improbable: 
they  rested  on  no  evidence :  they  could  be  traced  to 
no  trustworthy  author;  and  they  might  well  be  re- 
garded by  his  contemporaries   as  Jacobite  calumnies. 

^  This,**  Mji  JobnsoD  in  a  note,  **  has  been  the  advice  of  every  man  who 
*M  anjr  age,  ondentood  and  favoured  the  interest  of  England.** 
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What  was  quite  certain  was  that  he  sprang  from  a& 
illustrious  hpnse  which  had  done  and  suffered  great 
things  for  Uberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion,  that 
he  had  signed  the  invitation  of  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
that  he  had  landed  with  the  Deliverer  at  Torbey,  that 
he  had  in  Parliament,  on  aU  occasions,  spoken  and 
voted  as  a  zealous  Whig,  that  he  had  won  a  great 
victory,  that  he  had  saved  his  country  from  an  inva- 
sion, and  that,  since  he  had  left  the  Admiralty,  every- 
thing had  gone  wrong.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder 
that  his  influence  over  his  party  should  have  been  con- 
siderable. 

But  the  greatest  man  among  the  members  of  the 
Junto,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest 
man  of  that  age,  was  the  Lord  Keeper  Som- 
ers.  He  was  equally  eminent  as  a  jurist  and  as  a 
politician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a  writer.  His  speeches 
have  perished :  but  his  State  papers  remain,  and  are 
models  of  terse,  luminous,  and  dignified  eloquence. 
He  had  left  a  great  reputation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  he  had,  during  four  years,  been  always 
heard  with  delight ;  and  the  Whig  members  still  looked 
up  to  him  as  their  leader,  and  still  held  their  meetings 
under  his  roof.  In  the  great  place  to  which  he  had 
recently  been  promoted,  he  had  so  borne  himself  that, 
after  a  very  few  months,  even  faction  and  envy  had 
ceased  to  murmur  at  his  elevation.  In  truth,  he 
united  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge,  an  intellect 
comprehensive,  quick  and  acute,  diligence,  integrity, 
patience,  suavity.  In  council,  the  calm  wisdom,  which 
he  possessed  in  a  measure  rarely  found  among  men  cf 
parts  so  quick  and  of  opinions  so  decided  as  bis,  ac- 
quired for  him  the  authority  of  an  oracle.  The  superi- 
ority of  his  powers  appeared  not  less  clearly  in  private 
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aides.  The  charm  of  his  conversation  was  height- 
ened by  the  frankness  with  which  he  poured  ont  his 
thoQgbts.^  His  good  temper  and  his  good  breeding 
never  failed.  His  gesture,  his  look,  his  tones  were 
expressive  of  benevolence.  His  humanity  was  the 
more  remarkable,  because  he  had  received  from  nature 
i  body  such  as  is  generally  found  united  with  a  pee- 
vish and  irritable  mind.  His  life  was  one  long  malady : 
his  nerves  were  weak :  his  complexion  was  livid :  his 
fiice  was  prematurely  wrinkled.  Yet  his  enemies  could 
not  pretend  that  he  had  ever  once,  during  a  long  and 
troubled  public  life,  been  goaded,  even  by  sudden  prov- 
ocation, into  vehemence  inconsistent  with  the  mild 
dignity  of  his  character.  All  that  was  left  to  them  was 
to  assert  that  his  disposition  was  very  far  from  being  so 
gentle  as  the  world  believed,  that  he  was  really  prone 
to  the  angry  passions^  and  that  sometimes,  while  his 
voice  was  soft,  and  his  words  kind  and  courteous,  his 
delicate  frame  was  almost  convulsed  by  suppressed 
emotion.  It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  this  reproach 
it  the  highest  of  all  eulogies. 
The   most  accomplished  men  of  those  times  have 

^  Swift,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Behaviour  of  the  Queen^s  last  Ministry, 
mentioDS  Somers  as  a  person  of  great  abilities,  who  used  to  talk  in  so 
flnk  a  nunner  that  he  seemed  to  discover  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  In  the 
Uenioirs  relating  to  the  change  in  the  Queen's  Ministr)',  Swift  says  that 
Sdmers  had  one,  and  only  one  unconversable  fault,  formality.  It  U  not 
very  easy  to  understand  how  the  same  roan  can  be  the  most  unreserved  of 
cenpanicms,  and  yet  err  on  the  side  of  formality.  Yet  there  may  be  truth 
in  both  descriptions.  It  w  well  known  that  Swift  loved  to  take  rade 
fiberties  with  men  of  high  rank,  and  fancied  that,  by  doing  so,  he  a58erted 
kis  own  independence.  He  has  been  justly  blamed  for  his  faolt  by  his  two 
iOitstrious  biographersi,  both  of  them  men  of  spirit  at  least  as  independent 
y  hia,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Walter  Scott  I  8U8i)ect  that  he  showed  a  dis- 
^•sition  to  behave  with  offensive  familiarity  to  Somers,  aud  that  SomerS| 
lot  choosing  to  submit  to  impertinence,  and  not  wishing  to  be  forced  to 
Rsent  it,  resorted,  in  selfdefence,  to  a  ceremonious  politeness  which  he 
Mver  would  have  pnctiaed  towards  Locke  or  Addison. 
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told  US  that  there  was  scarcely  any  subject  on  which 
Somers  was  not  competent  to  instruct  and  to  delight. 
He  had  never  travelled ;  and,  in  that  age,  an  English- 
man who  had  not  travelled  was  generally  thought 
unqualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  works  of  art.  But 
connoisseurs  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Yati- 
can  and  of  the  Florentine  gallery  allowed  that  the  taste 
of  Somers  in  painting  and  sculpture  was  exquisite* 
Philology  was  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  had 
traversed  the  whole  vast  range  of  polite  literature, 
ancient  and  modem.  He  was  at  once  a  munificent 
and  a  severely  judicious  patron  of  genius  and  learning. 
Locke  owed  opulence  to  Somers.  By  Somers  Addison 
was  drawn  forth  from  a  cell  in  a  college.  In  distant 
countries  the  name  of  Somers  was  mentioned  with 
respect  and  gi*atitude  by  great  scholars  and  poets  who 
had  never  seen  his  face.  He  was  the  benefactor  of 
Leclerc.  He  was  the  firiend  of  Filicaja.  Neither 
political  nor  religious  differences  prevented  him  from 
extending  his  powerful  protection  to  merit.  Hickes, 
the  fiercest  and  most  intolerant  of  all  the  nonjurors, 
obtained,  by  the  influence  of  Somers,  permission  to 
study  Teutonic  antiquities  in  freedom  and  safety. 
Vertue,  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  was  raised  by  the 
discriminating  and  liberal  patronage  of  Somers  from 
poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  first  rank  among  the  en- 
gravers of  the  age. 

The  generosity  with  which  Somers  treated  his  op- 
ponents was  the  more  honourable  to  him  because  ho 
was  no  waverer  in  poUtics.  From  the  beginnuig  to  the 
end  of  his  public  life  he  was  a  steady  Whig.  His 
voice  was  indeed  always  raised,  when  his  party  was 
dominant  in  the  State,  against  violent  and  vindictive 
counsels :  but  he  never  forsook  his  friends,  even  when 
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dieir  perverse  neglect  of  his  advice  had  brought  them 
to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

His  powers  of  mind  and  his  acquirements  were  not 
denied  even  by  liis  detractors.  The  most  acrimonious 
Tories  were  forced  to  admit,  with  an  ungracious  snarl 
which  increased  the  value  of  their  praise,  that  he  had 
all  the  intellectual  qualities  of  a  great  man,  and  that  in 
him  alone  among  his  contemporaries  brilliant  eloquence 
and  wit  were  to  be  found  associated  with  the  quiet  and 
stead  J  prudence  which  ensures  success  in  life.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  foulest  of  all  the  many  li- 
bels which  were  published  against  him,  he  was  slan- 
dered under  the  name  of  Cicero.  As  his  abilities  could 
not  be  questioned,  he  was  charged  with  irreUgion  and 
immorality.  That  h^  was  heterodox  all  the  country 
vicars  and  foxhunting  squires  firmly  believed :  but  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  heterodoxy  there  were 
nuiny  different  opinions.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
Low  Churchman  of  the  school  of  Tillotson,  whom  he 
always  loved  and  honoured ;  and  he  was,  Uke  Tillotson, 
called  by  bigots  a  Presbyterian,  an  Arian,  a  Socinian, 
a  Deist,  and  an  Atheist. 

The  private  life  of  this  great  statesman  and  magis- 
trate was  malignantly  scrutinised ;  and  tales  were  told 
about  his  libertinism  which  went  on  growing  till  they 
became  too  absurd  for  the  credulity  even  of  party 
spirit.  At  last,  long  after  he  had  been  condemned  to 
flannel  and  chicken  broth,  a  wretched  courtesan,  who 
had  probably  never  seen  him  except  in  the  stage  box 
at  the  theatre,  when  she  was  following  her  vocation 
be.ow  in  a  mask,  published  a  lampoon  in  which  she 
described  him  as  the  master  of  a  haram  more  costly 
than  the  Great  Turk's.  There  is,  however,  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  small  nucleus  of  truth  round 
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which  this  great  mass  of  fiction  gathered,  and  thai 
the  wisdom  and  selfcommand  which  Somers  never 
wanted  in  the  senate,  on  the  judgment  seat,  at  the 
council  board,  or  in  the  society  of  wits,  scholars,  and 
philosophers,  were  not  always  proof  against  female 
attractions.^ 

Another  director  of  the  Whig  party  was  Charles 
Montamie.  He  was  often,  when  he  had  risen 
to  power,  honours,  and  riches,  called  an  up- 
start by  those  who  envied  his  success.  That  they 
should  have  called  him  so  may  seem  strange  ;  for  few 
of  the  statesmen  of  his  time  could  show  such  a  pedi- 
gree as  his.  He  sprang  from  a  family  as  old  as  the 
Conquest:  he  was  in  the  succession  to  an  earldom; 
and  he  was,  by  the  paternal  side,  cousin  of  three  earls. 
But  he  was  the  younger  son  of  a  younger  brother ;  and 
that  phrase  had,  ever  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare  and 
Raleigh,  and  perhaps  before  their  time,  been  proverbi- 
ally used  to  designate  a  person  so  poor  as  to  be  broken 
to  the  most  abject  servitude  or  ready  for  the  most  des- 
perate adventure. 

Charles  Montague  was  early  destined  for  the  Church, 
was  entered  on  the  foundation  of  Westminster,  and, 
after  distinguishing  himself  there  by  skill  in  Latin  ver- 

1  The  eulogies  on  Somers  and  the  invectives  against  him  are  innumer- 
tble.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  come  to  a  just  judgment  would  be  to  collect 
til  that  has  been  said  about  him  by  Swifl  and  by  Addison.  They  were  tLit 
two  keenest  observers  of  their  time;  and  they  both  knew  him  well.  But 
it  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  till  Swifl  turned  Tory,  he  always  estolle«l 
SoaierB,  not  only  as  the  most  accomplished,  but  as  the  most  virtuous  of 
men.  In  the  dedication  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  are  these  words,  "  There  is  no 
virtue,  either  of  a  public  or  private  life,  which  some  circumstances  of  your 
own  have  not  often  produced  upon  the  stage  of  the  world;  '*  and  again, 
"  I  should  be  very  loth  the  bright  example  of  your  Lordship's  virtues 
should  be  lost  to  other  eyes,  both  for  their  sake  and  your  own.'*  In  the 
Discourse  of  the  Contests  and  Dissensions  at  Athens  and  Rome,  Somen  it 
the  just  Aristides.  After  Swift  had  ratted,  he  described  Somen  as  a  maa 
#ho  *  posvessed  all  excellent  qualifications  except  virtue  " 
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lification,  was  sent  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
At  Cambridge  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  still 
dominant  in  the  schools.  Bat  a  few  select  spirits  had 
separated  from  the  crowd,  and  formed  a  fit  audience 
round  a  for  greater  teacher.^  Conspicuous  among  the 
youths  of  hrgh  promise  who  were  proud  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Newton  was  the  quick  and  versatile  Montague. 
Under  such  guidance  the  young  student  made  consid* 
erable  proficiency  in  the  severe  sciences :  but  poetry 
was  his  favourite  pursuit;  and  when  the  University 
invited  her  sons  to  celebrate  royal  marriages  and  fu- 
nerals, he  was  generally  allowed  to  have  surpassed  his 
competitors.  His  feme  travelled  to  London :  he  was 
lliought  a  clever  lad  by  the  wits  who  met  at  Will's ; 
and  the  lively  parody  which  he  wrote,  in  concert  with 
his  friend  and  feUow  student  Prior,  on  Dryden's  Hind 
and  Panther,  was  received  with  great  applause. 

At  this  time  all  Montague's  wishes  pointed  towards 
the  Church.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  was  a  peer 
with  twelve  thousand  a  year,  when  his  villa  on  the 
Thames  was  regarded  as  the  most  delightfiil  of  all 
suburban  retreats,  when  he  was  said  to  revel  in  Tokay 
Srom  the  Imperial  cellar,  and  in  soups  made  out  of 
birds'  nests  brought  firom  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  cost- 
bg  three  guineas  a  piece,  his  enemies  were  fond  of 
reminding  him  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  he 
had  eked  out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely  fifty 
pounds,  when  he  had  been  happy  with  a  trencher  of 
mutton  chops  and  a  flagon  of  ale  from  the  College  but- 
tery, and  when  a  tithe  pig  was  the  rarest  luxury  for 
which  he  had  dared  to  hope.  The  Revolution  came, 
and  changed  his  whole  scheme  of  life.  He  obtained, 
by  the  influence  of  Dorset,  who  took  a  peculiar  pleas- 

1  Sm  Wbitton*8  Autobiography. 
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nre  in  befriending  young  men  of  promise,  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Still,  during  a  few  months,  the 
needy  scholar  hesitated  between  politics  and  divinity* 
But  it  soon  became  clear  that,  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  parliamentary  ability  must  fetch  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  kind  of  ability  ;  and  he  felt  that  in  par* 
liamentary  ability  he  had  no  superior.  He  was  ii\  the 
very  situation  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  na- 
ture ;  and,  during  some  years,  his  life  was  a  series  of 
triumphs. 

Of  him,  as  of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  espe- 
cially of  M  nigra ve  and  of  Sprat,  it  may  be  said  that 
his  fame  has  suffered  from  the  folly  of  those  editors 
who,  down  to.  our  own  time,  have  persisted  in  reprint- 
ing his  rhymes  among  the  works  of  the  British  poets. 
There  is  not  a  year  in  which  hundreds  of  verses  as 
good  as  any  that  he  ever  wrote  are  not  sent  in  for  the 
Newdigate  prize  at  Oxford  and  for  the  Chancellor's 
medal  at  Cambridge.  His  mind  had  indeed  great 
quickness  and  vigour,  but  not  that  kind  of  quickness 
and  vigour  which  produces  great  dramas  or  odes  ;  and 
it  is  most  unjust  to  him  that  his  Man  of  Honour  and 
liis  Epistle  on  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  should  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  masterpieces  of  Milton  and 
Dryden.  Other  eminent  statesmen  and  orators,  Wal- 
pole,  Pulteney,  Chatham,  Fox,  wrote  poetry  not  better 
than  his.  But  fortunately  for  them,  their  metrical  com- 
positions were  never  thought  worthy  to  be  admitted 
mto  any  collection  of  our  national  classics. 

It  has  long  been  usual  to  represent  the  imaguiation 
under  the  figure  of  a  wing,  and  to  call  the  successful 
exertions  of  the  imagination  flights.  One  poet  is  the 
eagle  :  another  is  the  swan :  a  third  modestly  likens 
himself  to  the  bee.     But  none  of  these  types  would 
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have  suited  Montague.  His  genius  maj  be  .Himpared 
to  that  pinion  which,  though  it  is  too  weak  to  lift  the 
ostrich  into  the  air,  enables  her,  while  she  remains  on 
the  earth,  to  outrun  hound,  horse  and  dromedary.  If  the 
man  who  possesses  this  kind  of  genius  attempts  to  as- 
cend the  heaven  of  invention,  his  awkward  and  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  expose  him  to  derision.  But,  if  he  will 
be  content  to  stay  in  the  terrestrial  region  of  business, 
he  will  find  that  the  Acuities  which  would  not  enable 
him  to  soar  into  a  higher  sphere  will  enable  him  to  dis- 
tance all  his  competitors  in  the  lower.  As  a  poet 
Montague  could  never  have  risen  above  the  crowd. 
But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  fast  becoming  su- 
preme in  the  State,  and  extending  its  control  over  one 
executive  department  after  another,  the  young  advent- 
urer soon  obtained  a  place  very  different  from  the 
place  which  he  occupies  among  men  of  letters.  At 
thirty,  he  would  gladly  have  given  all  his  chances  in 
life  for  a  comfortable  vicarage  and  a  chaplain's  scarf. 
At  thirty  seven,  he  was  Fii-st  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer,  and  a  Regent  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  this  elevation  he  owed  not  at  all  to  fa- 
Yonr,  but  solely  to  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  his 
talents  for  administration  and  debate. 

The  extraordinary  ability  with  which,  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  year  1692,  he  managed  the  confer- 
ence on  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of 
Treason,  placed  him  at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  par- 
liamentary orators.  On  that  occasion  he  was  opposed 
to  a  crowd  of  veteran  senators  renowned  for  their  elo- 
quence, Halifax,  Rochester,  Nottingham,  Mulgrave, 
and  proved  himself  a  match  for  them  all.  He  was 
q)eedily  seated  at  the  Board  of  Treasury ;  and  there 
the  clearheaded  and  experienced  Godolphin  soon  found 
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that  his  young  colleague  was  his  master.  When  Som- 
ers  liad  quitted  the  House  of  Commons,  Montague  had 
no  rival  there.  To  this  day  we  may  discern  in  many 
parts  of  our  financial  and  commercial  system  the  marks 
of  that  vigorous  intellect  and  daring  spirit.  The  bit- 
terest enemies  of  Montague  were  unable  to  deny  that 
some  of  the  expedients  which  he  had  proposed  had 
proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  nation.  But  it  was 
said  that  these  expedients  were  not  devised  by  himself. 
He  was  represented,  in  a  hundred  pamphlets,  as  the  daw 
in  borrowed  plumes.  He  had  taken,  it  was  aflSrmed, 
the  hint  of  every  one  of  his  great  plans  from  the  writ 
ings  or  the  conversation  of  some  ingenious  speculator. 
This  reproach  was,  in  truth,  no  reproach.  We  can 
scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the  same  human  being  the 
talents  which  are  necessary  for  the  making  of  new  dis- 
coveries in  political  science,  and  the  talents  which  ob- 
tain the  assent  of  divided  and  tumultuous  assemblies 
to  great  practical  reforms.  To  be  at  once  Adam  Smith 
and  William  Pitt  is  scarcely  possible.  It  is  surely 
praise  enough  for  a  busy  politician  that  he  knows  how 
to  use  the  theories  of  others,  that  he  discerns,  among 
the  schemes  of  innumerable  theorists,  the  precise 
scheme  which  is  wanted  and  which  is  practicable,  that 
he  shapes  it  to  suit  pressing  circumstances  and  popular 
humours,  that  he  proposes  it  just  when  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  favourably  received,  that  he  triumphantly  defends 
it  against  all  objectors,  and  that  he  canies  it  into  exe- 
cution with  prudence  and.  energy;  and  to  this  praise 
no  English  statesman  has  a  fairer  claim  than  Montague. 
It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of^his  selfknowledge  that, 
from  the  moment  at  which  he  began  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  public  life,  he  ceased  to  be  a  versifier.  It  does 
not  appear  that,  after  he  became  a  Lord  of  the  Ti'eas- 
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ory,  he  ever  wrote  a  couplet,  with  the  exception  of  % 
few  neatly  turned  lines  inscribed  on  a  set  of  toasting 
glasses  which  were  sacred  to  the  most  renowned  Whig 
beauties  of  his  time.  He  wisely  determined  to  derive 
from  the  poetry  of  others  a  glory  which  he  never 
would  have  derived  from  his  own.  As  a  patron  of 
genius  and  learning  he  ranks  with  his  two  illustrious 
friends,  Dorset  and  Somers.  His  munificence  fu'ly 
equalled  theirs ;  and,  though  he  was  inferior  to  them 
tn  delicacy  of  taste,  he  succeeded  in  associating  his 
name  inseparably  with  some  names  which  will  last  as 
long  as  our  language. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Montague,  with 
admirable  parts,  and  with  many  claims  on  the  gratitude 
of  his  country,  had  great  fiiults,  and  unhappily  faults 
not  of  the  noblest  kind.  His  head  was  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  without  giddiness  the  speed  of  his  as- 
cent and  the  height  of  his  position.  He  became  oflfen- 
sively  arrogant  and  vain.  He  was  too  often  cold  to 
his  old  friends,  and  ostentatious  in  displaying  his  new 
riches.  Above  all,  he  was  insatiably  greedy  of  praise,- 
and  liked  it  best  when  it  was  of  the  coarsest  and  rank- 
est quaUty.  But,  in  1693,  these  faults  were  less  ofien- 
sive  than  they  became  a  few  years  later. 

With  Russell,  Somers,  and  Montague,  was  closely 
connected,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a 
fenrth  Whig,  who  in  character  boi'e  little  re- 
semblance to  any  of  them.  This  was  Thomas  Whar- 
ton, eldest  son  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton.  Thomas 
Wharton  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  tlie  course 
of  this  narrative.  But  it  is  now  time  to  describe  him 
more  ftiBy.  He  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  but  was 
ttill  a  young  man  in  constitution,  in  appearance,  and  in 
manners.     Those   who  hated   him   most  heartily,  — 
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acd  no  man  was  bated  more  lieartilj,  —  admitted  that 
his  natui*al  parts  were  excellent,  and  that  be  wis 
equally  qualified  for  debate  and  for  action.  The  his- 
tory of  his  mind  deserves  notice :  for  it  was  the  histoiy 
of  many  thousands  of  minds.  His  rank  and  abilities 
made  him  so  conspicuous  that  in  him  we  are  able  to 
trace  distinctly  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  moral  taint 
which  was  epidemic  among  his  contemporaries. 

He  was  born  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  and  was 
the  heir  of  a  covenanted  house.  His  father  was  re- 
nowned as  a  distributor  of  Calvinistic  tracts,  and  a 
patron  of  Calvinistic  divines.  The  boy's  first  years 
were  passed  amidst  Geneva  bands,  heads  of  lank  hair, 
upturned  eyes,  nasal  psalmody,  and  sermons  tliree 
hours  long.  Plays  and  poems,  hunting  and  dancing, 
were  proscribed  by  the  austere  discipline  of  his  saintly 
family.  The  fruits  of  this  education  became  visible, 
when,  from  the  sullen  mansion  of  Puritan  parents,  the 
hotblooded,  quickwitted,  young  patrician  emerged  into 
the  gay  and  voluptuous  London  of  the  Restoration. 
.  The  most  dissolute  cavaliers  stood  aghast  at  the  dis- 
soluteness of  the  emancipated  precisian.  He  early  ac- 
quired and  retained  to  the  last  the  reputation  of  being 
the  greatest  rake  in  England.  Of  wine  indeed  he 
never  became  the  slave ;  and  he  used  it  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  himself  the  master  of  his  associates. 
But  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  his  nearest  friends  were  not  safe  from  his  licentious 
plots.  The  ribaldry  of  his  conversation  moved  aston- 
ishment even  in  that  age.  To  the  religion  of  his  coun- 
try he  offered,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  impiety,  in- 
sults too  foul  to  be  described.  His  mendacity  and  his 
effrontery  passed  into  proverbs.  Of  all  the  liars  of  his 
time  he  was  the  most  deliberate,  the  most  inventive^ 
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and  the  most  circumstantial*  What  shame  meant  he 
did  not  seem  to  understand.  No  reproaches,  even 
when  pointed  and  barbed  with  the  sharpest  wit,  ap- 
peared to  give  him  pain.  Great  satirists,  animated  by 
a  deadly  personal  aversion,  exhausted  all  their  strength 
ill  attacks  upon  him.  Thej  assailed  him  with  keen  in- 
vective :  they  assailed  him  with  still  keener  irony : 
but  they  found  that  neither  invective  nor  irony  could 
move  him  to  anything  but  an  unforced  smile  and  a 
goodhumoured  curse  ;  and  they  at  length  threw  down 
the  ladh,  acknowledging  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
him  feel.  That,  with  such  vices,  he  should  have 
played  a  great  part  in  life,  should  have  carried  numer- 
ous elections  against  the  most  formidable  opposition  by 
his  personal  popularity,  should  have  had  a  large  follow- 
ing in  Parliament,  should  have  risen  to  the  highest  of- 
fices in  the  State,  seems  extraordinary.  But  he  lived 
in  times  when  faction  was  almost  a  madness ;  and  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  the 
leader  of  a  faction.  There  was  a  single  tie  which  he 
respected.  The  falsest  of  mankind  in  all  relations  but 
one,  he  was  the  truest  of  Whigs.  The  religious  tenets 
of  his  family  he  had  early  renounced  with  contempt : 
but  to  the  politics  of  his  family  he  stedfastly  adhered 
tlirough  all  the  temptations  and  dangers  of  half  a  cen- 
tury. In  small  things  and  in  great  his  devotion  to  his 
party  constantly  appeared.  He  had  the  finest  stud  in 
England ;  and  his  delight  was  to  win  plates  from  To- 
ries. Sometimes  when,  in  a  distant  county,  it  was 
fully  expected  that  the  horse  of  a  High  Church  squire 
would  be  first  on  the  course,  down  came,  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  race,  Wharton's  Careless,  who  had  ceased 
to  run  at  Newmarket  merely  for  want  of  competitors, 
or  Wharton's  Gelding,  for  whom  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 

VOL.  TU.  7 
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had  in  Tain  offered  a  thousand  pistoles.     A  man  whose 
mere  sport  was  of  this  description  was  not  likely  to  be 
easily  beaten  in  any  serious  contest.     Such  a  master 
of  the  whole  art  of  electioneering  England  had  never 
seen.     Buckinghamshire  was   his  own   especial  prov- 
ince ;  and  there  he  ruled  without  a  rival  .  But  he  ex- 
tended his  care  over  the  Whig  interest  in  Yorkshire, 
Cumberland,   Westmoreland,    Wiltsliire.      Sometimes 
twenty,  sometimes  thirty,  members  of  Parliament  were 
named  by  him.     As  a  canvasser  he  was   irresistible. 
He  never  forgot  a  face  that  he  had  once  seen.     Nay, 
in  the  towns  in  which  he  wished  to  establish  an  inter- 
est, he  remembered,  not  only  the  voters,  but  their  fami- 
lies.    His  opponents  were  confounded  by  the  strength 
of  his  memory  and  the  affability  of  his  deportment,  and 
owned  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  against  a  great 
man  who  called  the  shoemaker  by  his  Christian  name, 
who  was  sure  that  the   butcher's   daughter  must   be 
growing  a  fine   girl,  and  who  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  blacksmith's  youngest  boy  was  breeched. 
By  such  arts  as  these  he  made  himself  so  popular  that 
his  journeys  to  the  Buckinghamshire  Quarter  Sessions 
resembled  royal  progresses.     The  bells  of  every  par^ 
ish  through  which  he  passed  were  rung,  and  flowers 
were  strewed  along  the  road.     It  was  commonly  be- 
lieved that,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  expended  on 
his  parliamentary  interest  not  less  than  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  a  sum  which,  when  compared  with  the  value 
of  estates,  must  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  our  time. 

But  the  chief  service  which  Wharton  rendered  to 
the  Whig  party  was  that  of  bringing  in  recruits  from 
the  young  aristocracy.  He  was  quite  as  dexterous  a 
canvasser  among  the  embroidered  coats  at   the  Saint 
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James's  Coffeehouse  as  among  the  leathern  aprons  at 
Wycombe  and  Ailesbury.  He  had  his  eye  on  every 
boy  of  quality  who  came  of  age  ;  and  it  was  not  easy 
for  such  a  boy  to  resist  the  arts  of  a  noble,  eloquent, 
and  wealthy  flatterer,  who  united  juvenile  vivacity  to 
profonnd  aij  and  long  experience  of  the  gay  world.  It 
mattered  not  what  the  novice  preferred,  gallantry  or 
field  sports,  the  dicebox  or  the  bottle.  Wharton  soon 
found  out  the  master  passion,  offered  sympathy,  advice, 
and  assistance,  and,  while  seeming  to  be  only  the  min- 
ister of  his  disciple's  pleasures,  made  sure  of  his  dis- 
ciple's vote. 

The  party  to  whose  interests  Wharton,  with  such 
spirit  and  constancy,  devoted  his  time,  his  fortune,  his 
talents,  his  very  vices,  judged  him,  as  was  natural,  far 
too  leniently.  He  was  widely  known  by  the  very  un- 
deserved appellation  of  Honest  Tom.  Some  pious 
men,  Burnet,  for  example,  and  Addison,  averted  their 
eyes  from  the  scandal  which  he  gave,  and  spoke  of  him, 
not  indeed  with  esteem,  yet  with  goodwill.  A  most 
ingenious  and  accomplished  Whig,  the  third  Earl  of 
Sfaafteftbury,  author  of  the  Characteristics,  described 
Wharton  as  the  most  mysterious  of  human  beings,  as  a 
strange  compound  of  best  and  worst,  of  private  deprav- 
ity and  public  virtue,  and  owned  himself  unable  to  un- 
derstand how  a  man  utterly  without  principle  in  every- 
thing but  politics  should  in  politics  be  as  true  as  steel. 
But  that  which,  in  the  judgment  of  one  faction,  more 
than  half  redeemed  all  Wharton's  faults,  seemed  to  the 
ither  faction  to  aggravate  them  all.  The  opinion 
which  tfie  Tories  entertained  of  him  is  expressed  in  a 
single  line  written  after  his  death  by  the  ablest  man  of 
that  party,  Jonathan  Swifl ;  "  He  was  the  most  uni- 
feraal  villain  that  ever  I  knew,"  ^     Wharton's  political 

I  Swift's  note  on  Mmekio^*B  Character  of  W barton. 
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adversaries  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  repeatedly  tried 
to  shed  it.  Had  he  not  been  a  man  of  imperturbable 
temper,  dauntless  courage,  and  consummate  skill  in 
fence,  his  life  would  have  been  a  short  one.  But 
neither  anger  nor  danger  ever  deprived  him  of  his 
presence  of  mind:  he  was  an  incomparable  swords- 
man ;  and  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  disarming  oppo* 
nents  which  moved  the  envy  of  all  the  duellists  of  his 
time.  His  friends  said  that  he  had  never  given  a 
challenge,  that  he  had  never  refused  one,  that  he  had 
never  taken  a  life,  and  yet  that  he  had  never  fought 
without  having  his  antagonist's  life  at  his  mercy.^ 

The  four  men  who  have  been  described  resembled 
each  other  so  little  that  it  may  be  thought  strange  that 
they  should  ever  have  been  able  to  act  in  concert. 
They  did,  however,  act  in  the  closest  concert  during 
Miany  years.  They  more  tlian  once  rose  and  more 
than  once  fell  together.  But  their  union  lasted  till  it 
was  dissolved  by  death.  Little  as  some  of  them  may 
have  deserved  esteem,  none  of  them  can  be  accused  of 
having  been  false  to  his  brethren  of  the  Junto. 

While  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  members  of  Par- 
Ohia&of  the  li^meut  was,  under  these  able  chiefs,  arraying 
Tory  party,  j^^gif  [^  order  resembling  that  of  a  regular 
army,  the  Tories  were  in  the  state  of  a  tumultuary 
militia,  undrilled  and  unofficered.  They  were  numer* 
ous ;  and  they  were  zealous :  but  they  had  no  discipline 
and  no  chief.  The  name  of  Seymour  had  once  been 
great  among  them,  and  had  not  quite  lost  its  influence. 
But,  since  he  had  been  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  he 
had  disgusted  them  by  vehemently  defending  all  tliat 

1  This  account  of  Montague  and  Wharton  I  have  collected  from  inna- 
merable  sources.  I  ought,  however,  to  mention  particularly  the  rerj 
ennoos  Lift  of  Wharton  published  immediately  after  hit  death. 
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he  had  himself,  when  out  of  place,  vehemently  at- 
tackecL  They  had  once  looked  up  to  the  Speaker, 
Trevor :  but  his  greediness,  impudence,  and  venality 
were  now  so  notorious  that  all  respectable  gentlemen, 
.  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  were  ashamed  to  see  him  in 
the  chair.  Of  the  old  Tory  members  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave  alone  had  much  weight.  Indeed  the  real 
leaders  of  the  party,  as  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  had 
leaders,  were  men  bred  in  principles  diametrically  op- 
posed to  Toryism,  men  who  had  carried  Whiggism  to 
the  verge  of  republicanism,  and  who  had  long  been 
considered  not  merely  as  Low  Churchmen,  but  as  more 
than  half  Presbyterians.  Of  these  men  the  most  emi- 
nent  were  two  great  Herefordshire  squires,  Robert 
Harley  and  Paul  Foley. 

The  space  which  Robert  Harley  fills  in  the  history 
of  three  reigns,  his  elevation,  his  fall,  the  in- 
floence  which,  at  a  great  crisis,  he  exercised  on 
the  politics  of  all  Europe,  the  close  intimacy  in  which 
he  lived  with  some  of  the  greatest  wits  and  poets  of 
his  time,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  his  name  in 
the  works  of  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  Prior,  must 
always  make  him  an  object  of  interest.  Tet  the  man 
himself  was  of  all  men  the  least  interesting.  There  is 
indeed  a  whimsical  contrast  between  the  very  ordinary 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  the  very  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  fortune. 

He  was  the  heir  of  a  Pm*itan  family.  His  father, 
Sir  Edward  Harley,  had  been  conspicuous  among  the 
patriots  of  the  Long  Parliament,  had  commanded  a 
regiment  under  Essex,  had,  after  the  Restoration,  been 
an  active  opponent  of  the  Court,  had  supported  tho 
Exclusion  Bill,  had  harboured  dissenting  preachers, 
had  frequented  meetinghouses,  and  had  made  himself  so 
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obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Westeni  Insurrection,  he  had  been  placed  under  arrest, 
and  his  house  had  been  searched  for  arms.  When  the 
Dutch  army  was  marching  from  Torbay  towards  Lon- 
don, he  and  his  eldest  son  Robert  declared  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  Parliament,  raised  a  large 
body  of  horse,  took  possession  of  Worcester,  and 
evinced  their  zeal  against  Popery  by  publicly  breaking 
to  pieces,  in  the  High  Street  of  that  city,  a  piece  of 
sculpture  which  to  rigid  precisians  seemed  idolatrous. 
Soon  after  the  Convention  had  become  a  Parliament, 
Robert  Harley  was  sent  up  to  Westminster  as  member 
for  a  Cornish  borough.  His  conduct  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  birth  and  education. 
He  was  a  Whig,  and  indeed  an  intolerant  and  vindic- 
tive Whig.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  general 
proscription  of  the  Tories.  His  name  appears  in  the 
list  of  those  members  who  voted  for  the  Sacheverell 
clause  ;  and,  at  the  general  election  which  took  place  in 
the  spring  of  1690,  the  party  which  he  had  persecuted 
made  great  exertions  to  keep  him  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  cry  was  raised  that  the  Harleys  were 
mortal  enemies  of  the  Church  ;  and  this  cry  produced 
so  much  effect  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  of 
them  could  obtain  a  seat.  Such  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  public  life  of  a  man  whose  name,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  was  inseparably  coupled  with  High 
Church  in  the  acclamations  of  Jacobite  mobs.* 

Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  observed  that  in  everj 
division  Harley  was  found  among  those  gentlemen  who 
held  his  political  opinions  in  abhorrence  ;  nor  was  this 

i  Much  of  my  information  about  the  Harleys  I  have  derived  from  unput* 
lished  meinoira  written  by  Edward  Harley,  younger  brother  of  Bohert.  4 
^opy  uf  these  memoirs  is  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 
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•tnmge  ;  for  he  affected  the  character  of  a  Whig  of  the 
old  pattern ;  and  before  the  Revolation  it  had  always 
been  sn(q>osed  that  a  Whig  was  a  person  who  watched 
with  jealoosy  every  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  who 
was  slow  to  loose  the  strings  of  the  public  purse,  and 
who  was  extreme  to  mark  die  faults  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown.  Such  a  Whig  Harley  still  professed  to  be. 
He  did  not  admit  that  the  recent  change  of  dynasty 
had  made  any  change  in  the  duties  of  a  representative 
(ji  the  people.  The  new  government  ought  to  be  ob- 
served as  suspiciously,  checked  as  severely,  and  sup- 
plied as  sparingly,  as  the  old  one.  Acting  on  these 
principles,  he  necessarily  found  himself  acting  with  men 
whose  principles  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his. 
He  liked  to  thwart  the  King  :  they  liked  to  thwart  the 
usurper:  the  consequence  was  that,  whenever  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  thwarting  William,  the  Round- 
head  staid  in  the  House  or  went  into  the  lobby  in  com- 
pany  with  the  whole  crowd  of  Cavaliers. 

Soon  Harley  acquired  the  authority  of  a  leader 
among  those  with  whom,  notwithstanding  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  he  ordinarily  voted.  His  influence 
In  Parliament  was  indeed  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  his  abilities.  His  intellect  was  both  small  and  slow. 
He  was  unable  to  take  a  large  view  of  any  subject.  He 
never  acquired  the  art  of  expressing  himself  in  public 
with  fluency  and  perspicuity.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
he  remained  a  tedious,  hesitating  and  confused  speaker.^ 
He  had  none  of  the  external  graces  of  an  orator.    His 

1  Thm  only  writer  who  htm  praised  Harley's  oratory,  as  fiir  ae  I  remember, 
li  Xaekay,  who  calls  him  eloquent  Swifl  scribbled  in  the  margin,  '*A 
great  lie.*'  And  certainly  Swift  was  inclined  to  do  more  than  justice  to 
Hariey.  **  That  lord/'  said  Pope,  '*  talked  of  business  in  so  confused  a 
■anner  that  yoa  did  oot  know  what  he  was  about;  and  every  thing  he 
went  to  tell  you  was  in  the  epic  way;  for  he  always  began  in  the  middle.** 
—  Spence'a  Anecdotes. 
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countenance  was  heavy,  his  figure  mean  and  somewhat 
deformed,  and  his  gestures  uncouth.  Yet  he  was  heard 
with  respect.  For,  such  as  his  mind  was,  it  had  been 
assiduously  cultivated.  His  youth  had  been  studious ; 
and  to  the  last  he  continued  to  love  books  and  the  so- 
ciety of  men  of  genius  and  learning.  Indeed  he  as- 
pired to  the  character  of  a  wit  and  a  poet,  and  occa- 
sionally employed  hours  which  should  have  been  very 
differently  spent  in  composing  verses  more  execrable 
than  the  bellman's.^  His  time  however  was  not  al- 
ways so  absurdly  wasted.  He  had  that  sort  of  indus- 
try and  that  sort  of  exactness  which  would  have  made 
him  a  respectable  antiquary  or  King  at  Arms.  His 
taste  led  him  to  plod  among  old  records  ;  and,  in  that 
age,  it  was  only  by  plodding  among  old  records  that 
any  man  could  obtain  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  of  Parliament.  Having  few  rivals  in 
this  laborious  and  unattractive  pursuit,  he  soon  began 
to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle  on  questions  of  form  and 
privilege.     His  moral  character  added  not  a  little  to  his 

1  "  He  used/*  said  Pope,  "  to  send  trifling  verses  from  Coort  to  the 
Scribleras  Club  almost  every  day,  and  would  come  and  talk  idly  with 
them  almost  every  night  even  when  his  all  was  at  stake.**  Some  specimens 
of  Harley*s  poetry  are  in  print  The  best,  I  think,  is  a  stanza  which  he 
made  on  his  own  fall  in  1714,  and  bad  is  the  best. 

**  To  serre  with  Ioto, 
And  shed  your  blood, 
Approved  is  above ; 
But  here  below 
The  ezamplefl  show 
>TU&taltobegood.'* 

(1855.) 
Since  the  first  edition  of  this  part  of  my  histoiy  appeared,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  these  lines,  poor  as  they  are,  were  not  Harley*s  own.  He  took 
them,  with  slight  alterations,  from  Dryden*s  Albion  and  Albaniua.  TIm 
following  staiDza  I  can,  I  think,  warrant  as  a  genuine  production  of  Hjurl^*f 
Uuse: 

**  I  honour  the  men,  Sir, 
Who  are  ready  to  answer. 
When  I  affk  them  to  stand  by  the  Queen, 
In  splto  of  orators 
And  bloodthirsty  praters, 
WhOM  hatred  I  highly  esteem.'' 

(1857) 
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influence.  He  had  indeed  great  vices  :  but  they  were 
not  of  a  scandalous  kind.  He  was  not  to  be  corrupted 
by  money.  His  private  life  was  regular.  No  illicit 
amour  was  imputed  to  him  even  by  satirists.  Gam- 
Uing  he  held  in  aversion ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  never 
passed  White's,  then  the  fevourite  haunt  of  noble 
sharpers  and  dupes,  without  an  exclamation  of  anger. 
His  practice  of  flustering  himself  daily  with  claret  was 
hardly  considered  as  a  fault  by  his  contemporaries. 
His  knowledge,  his  gravity,  and  bis  independent  posi- 
tion gained  for  him  the  car  of  the  House ;  and  even 
his  bad  speaking  was,  in  some  sense,  an  advantage  to 
him.  For  people  are  very  loth  to  admit  that  the  same 
man  can  unite  very  different  kinds  of  excellence.  It 
is  soothing  to  envy  to  believe  that  what  is  splendid 
cannot  be  solid,  that  what  is  clear  cannot  be  profound. 
Very  slowly  was  the  public  brought  to  acknowledge 
that  Mansfield  was  a  great  jurist,  and  that  Burke  was 
a  great  master  of  political  science.  Montague  was  a 
brilliant  rhetorician,  and,  therefore,  though  he  had  ten 
times  Harley's  capacity  for  the  driest  parts  of  business, 
was  represented  by  detractors  as  a  superficial,  prating, 
pretender.  But  from  the  absence  of  show  in  Harley's 
discourses  many  people  inferred  that  there  must  be 
much  substance  ;  and  he  was  pronounced  to  be  a  deep 
read,  deep  thinking  gentleman,  not  a  fine  talker,  but 
fitter  to  direct  affairs  of  state  than  all  the  fine  talkers 
m  the  world.  This  character  he  long  supported  with 
that  cunning  which  is  frequently  found  in  company 
with  ambitious  ^nd  unquiet  mediocrity.  He  constantly 
had,  even  with  his  best  friends,  an  air  of  mystery  and 
reserve  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  knew  some 
momentous  secret,  and  that  his  mind  was  labouring 
with  some  vast  design.     In  this  way  he  got  and  long 
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kept  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom.  It  was  not  till  that 
reputation  had  made  him  an  Earl,  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  and  master 
of  the  fate  of  Europe,  that  his  admirers  began  to  find 
out  that  he  was  reaUj  a  dull  puzzleheaded  man.^ 

Soon  after  the  general  election  of  1690,  Harley, 
generally  voting  with  the  Tories,  began  to  tarn  Tory. 
The  change  was  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  impercepti- 
ble, but  was  not  the  less  real.  He  early  began  to  hold 
the  Tory  doctrine  that  England  ought  to  confine  heiv 
self  to  a  maritime  war.  He  early  felt  the  true  Tory 
antipathy  to  Dutchmen  and  to  moneyed  men.  The 
antipathy  to  Dissenters,  which  was  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  the  character,  came  much  later.  At 
length  the  transformation  was  complete ;  and  the  old 
haunter  of  conventicles  became  an  intolerant  High 
Churchman.  Yet  to  the  last  the  traces  of  his  early 
breeding  would  now  and  then  show  themselves ;  and, 
while  he  act«d  after  the  fashion  of  Laud,  he  sometimes 
wrote  in  the  style  of  Praise  God  Barebone.^ 

Of  Paul  Foley  we  know  comparatively  little.     His 
history,  up  to  a  certain  point,  greatly  resem- 
bles that  of  Harley :  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  superior  to  Harley  both  in  parts  and  in  elevation 
of  character.     He  was   the   son   of  Thomas  Foley,  a 

1  The  character  of  Harley  is  to  be  collected  from  innumerable  panegyrics 
ud  lampoons,  from  the  works  and  the  private  correspondence  of  Swift, 
Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Prior  and  Bolingbroke,  and  from  multitudes  of  such 
works  as  Ox  and  Bull,  the  High  Grerman  Doctor,  and  The  History  of 
Kobert  Powell  the  Puppet  Showman. 

«  In  a  letter  dated  Sept.  12.  1709,  a  short  time  before  he  was  brought  *nto 
power  on  the  shoulders  of  the  High  Church  mob,  he  savs:  "My  j»ou1  has 
been  among  lyons,  even  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrowA, 
and  their  tongues  sharp  swords.  But  I  learn  how  good  it  is  to  wait  on  the 
Lord,  and  to  possess* one's  soul  in  peace."  The  letter  was  to  Carstairs.  1 
doubt  whether  Harley  would  have  canted  thus  if  he  had  been  writioK  H 
Aiterbury. 
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new  man,  but  a  man  of  great  merit,  who,  having  be- 
gan life  with  nothing,  had  created  a  noble  estate  by 
ironworks,  and  who  was  renowned  for  his  spotless  in- 
tegrity and  his  mimificent  charity.  The  Foleys  were, 
like  their  neighbours  the  Harleys,  Whigs  and  Pnritans. 
Thomas  Foley  lived  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with 
Baxter,  in  whose  writings  he  is  mentioned  with  warm 
eulogy.  The  opinions  and  the  attachments  of  Paul 
Foley  were  at  first  those  of  his  family.  But  he,  like 
Harley,  became,  therely  from  the  vehemence  of  his 
Whiggbm,  an  ally  of  the  Tories,  and  might,  perhaps, 
like  Harley,  have  been  completely  metamorphosed  into 
a  Tory,  if  the  process  of  transmutation  had  not  been 
interrupted  by  death.  Foley's  abilities  were  highly 
respectable,  and  had  been  improved  by  education.  He 
was  so  wealthy  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  fol- 
low the  law  as  a  profession ;  but  he  had  studied  it 
carefully  as  a  science.  His  morals  were  without  stain  ; 
and  the  greatest  fault  which  could  be  imputed  to  him 
was  that  he  paraded  his  independence  and  disinterest- 
edness too  ostentatiously,  and  was  so  much  afraid  of 
being  thought  to  &wn  that  he  was  almost  always 
growling. 

Another  convert  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Howe, 
htety  the  most  virulent  of  the  Whigs,  had 
been,  by  the  loss  of  his  place,  turned  into  one 
of  the  most  virulent  of  the  Tories.  The  deserter 
brought  to  the  party  which  he  had  joined  no  weight 
^  character,  no  capacity  or  semblance  of  capacity  for 
great  affairs,  but  much  parliamentary  ability  of  a  low 
kind,  much  spite,  and  much  impudence.  No  speaker 
of  that  time  seems  to  have  had,  in  such  large  measure, 
both  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  give  pain. 

The  assistance  of  these  men  was  most  welcome  to 
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the  Tory  party :  but  it  was  impossible  that  they  could, 
as  yet,  exercise  over  that  party  the  entire  authority  of 
leaders.  For  they  still  called  themselves  Whigs,  and 
generally  vindicated  their  Tory  votes  by  arguments 
grounded  on  Whig  principles.* 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  seems  clear  that  Sunderland  had  good 
reason  for  recommending  that  the  administration  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  Whigs.  The  King,  however,  hes- 
itated long  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  quit  that 
neutral  position  which  he  had  long  occupied  between 
the  contending  parties.  If  one  of  those  parties  was 
disposed  to  question  his  title,  the  other  was  on  principle 
hostile  to  his  prerogative.  He  still  remembered  with 
bitterness  the  unreasonable  and  vindictive  conduct  of 
his  first  Parliament  at  the  close  of  1689  and  the  be- 
ginning of  1690 ;  and  he  shrank  from  the  thought  of 
being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  had  ob- 
structed the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  who  had  voted  for  the 
Sacheverell  clause,  who  had  tried  to  prevent  him  from 
taking  the  command  of  his  army  in  Ireland,  and  who 
had  called  him  an  ungrateful  tyrant  merely  because  he 
would  not  be  their  slave  and  hangman.  He  had  once, 
by  a  bold  and  unexpected  effort,  freed  himself  from 
their  yoke ;  and  he  was  not  inclined  to  put  it  on  his 
neck  again.  He  personally  disliked  Wharton  and 
Russell.  He  thought  highly  of  the  capacity  of  Caer- 
marthon,  of  the  integrity  of  Nottingham,  of  the  dili- 

i  The  anomaloa^  position  Mrhich  Harley  and  Foley  at  this  time  occupied 
it  noticed  in  the  Dialogue  between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory,  1693.  '*  Your 
great  P.  Fo— y,*'  saya  the  Tory,  •*  turns  cadet,  and  carriM  arms  under  the 
General  of  the  West  Saxons.  The  two  Har— 3'8,  father  and  sou,  are 
engineers  under  the  late  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance,  and  bomb  any  bill 
which  he  hath  once  resolvM  to  reduce  to  ashes.'*  Seymour  is  the  General 
of  the  West  Saxons.  Musgrave  had  been  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance  In 
Uie  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
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gence  and  financial  skill  of  Godolphin.  It  was  only 
bjjT  slow  degrees  that  the  arguments  of  Sunderland, 
backed  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  overcame  all 
objections. 

On  the  seventh  of  November  1693  the  Parliament 
met;  and  the  conflict  of  parties  instantly  be-  Meeting  of 
gan.  William  from  the  throne  pressed  on  ^"•°»««'*- 
the  Houses  the  necessity  of  making  a  great  exertion 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  France  on  the  Continent 
During  the  last  campaign,  he  said,  she  had,  on  every 
point,  had  a  superiority  of  force ;  and  it  had  there- 
fore been  found  impossible  to  cope  with  her.  His 
allies  had  promised  to  increase  their  armies ;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  Commons  would  enable  him  to  do  the 
same.^ 

The  Commons  at  their  next  sitting  took  the  King's 
speech  into  consideration.  The  miscarriage  Debates 
of  the  Smyrna  fleet  was  the  chief  subject  of  J^f  *t 
discussion.  The  cry  for  inquiry  was  univer-  ^^'"new. 
sal :  but  it  was  evident  that  the  two  parties  raised  that 
cry  for  very  different  reasons.  Montague  spoke  the 
sense  of  the  Whigs.  He  declared  that  the  disasters 
of  the  summer  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  explained 
by  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  naval  administration.  Therc  must  have 
been  treason.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  Lewis, 
when  he  sent  his  Brest  squadron  to  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  left  the  whole  coast  of  his  kingdom  from 
Dunkirk  to  Bayonne  unprotected,  had  trusted  merely 
to  chance.  He  must  have  been  well  assured  that  his 
fleet  would  meet  with  a  vast  booty  under  a  feeble  con- 
voy. As  there  had  been  treachery  in  some  quartera, 
there  had  been  incapacity  in  others.     The  State  was  ill 

1  Lords*  and  Commons*  Journals,  Nor.  7. 1693. 
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served.     And  then  the  orator  pronounced  a  warm  piii» 
egyric  on  his  friend  Somers.     "  Would  that  all  men  in 
power  would  follow  the  example  of  my  Lord  Keeper! 
If  all  patronage  were  bestowed  as  judiciously  and  dis- 
interestedly as  his,  we  should  not  see  the  public  offices 
filled  with  meh  who  draw  salaries  and  perform  no  du- 
ties."    It  was  moved  and  carried   unanimously,  that 
the  Commons  would  support  their  Majesties,  and  would 
forthwith  proceed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
aster in  the  Bay  of  Lagos.^     The  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty were  directed  to  produce  a  great  mass  of  docu- 
mentary evidence.     The  King  sent  down  copies  of  the 
examinations  taken  before  the  Committee  of  Council 
which  Mary  had  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Turkey  merchants.     The  Turkey  mer- 
chants  themselves  were  called   in  and  interrogated. 
Rooke,  though  too  ill  to  stand  or  speak,  was  brought  in 
a  chair  to  the  bar,  and  there  delivered  in  a  narrative 
of  his  proceedings.     The  Whigs  soon  thought  that  suf- 
ficient ground  had  been  laid  for  a  vote  condemning  the 
naval  administration,  and  moved  a  resolution  attribut- 
ing the  miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  to  notorious 
and  treacherous  mismanagement.    That  there  had  been 
mismanagement  could  not  be  disputed  ;  but  that  there 
had   been   foul  play  had  certainly  not  been   proved. 
The   Tories  proposed  that  the  word   "  treacherous  *' 
should  be   omitted.     A  division  took  place ;  and    the 
Whigs  carried  their  point  by  a  hundred  and  forty  votes 
to  a  hundred  and  three.     Wharton  was  a  teller  for  the 
majority.^ 

It  was  now  decided  that  there  had  been  treasf^n,  but 
act  who  was  the  traitor.   Several  keen  debates  foUowecL 

1  Conimons*  Journals,  Nor.  13. 1693 ;  Orey*8  Debatas. 
'  Commons'  JoonMls,  Nov.  17.  1693. 
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The  Whigs  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  Killegrew  and 
Delaval,  who  were  Tories :  the  Tories  did  their  best 
to  make  out  that  tlie  £tult  lay  with  the  YictaaUing  De- 
partment, which  was  under  tlie  direction  of  Whigs. 
Bat  the  House  of  Commons  has  always  been  much 
more  ready  to  pass  votes  of  censure  drawn  in  general 
tenns  than  to  brand  individuals  by  name.  A  resoUition 
clearing  the  Victualling  OflBce  was  proposed  by  Mon- 
tague, and  caiTied  by  a  hundred  and  eighty  eight  votes 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  two.^  But  when  the  victorious 
party  brought  forward  a  motion  inculpating  the  admi« 
lals,  the  Tories  came  up  in  great  numbers  from  the 
country,  and,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  from  nine 
m  the  morning  till  near  eleven  at  night,  succeeded  in 
earing  their  friends.  The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and 
seventy,  and  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  sixty  one. 
Another  attack  was  made  a  few  days  later  with  no 
better  success.  The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  eighty 
five,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  seventy  five.  The 
inde&tigable  and  implacable  Wharton  was  on  both  oc- 
casions teller  for  the  minority.^ 

In  spite  of  this  check  the  advaiftage  was  decidedly 
with  the  Whigs.  The  Tories  who  were  at  Rmweupiwt 
the  head  of  the  naval  administration  had  in*  Admini^. 
deed  escaped  impeachment :  but  the  escape  had  been 
80  narrow  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  King  to  employ 
them  any  longer.  The  advice  of  Sunderland  pre- 
vailed. A  new  Commission  of  Admiralty  was  pre- 
pared: and  Russell  was  named  First  Lord.  He  liad 
ahready  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Chan« 
nel  fleet. 

His  elevation  made  it  necessary  that   Nottingham 

1  Commons*  Jouraals,  Nor.  22.  27. 1693;  Grey^s  Debates. 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  29.  Dec.  6. 1693;  L*Hermitage,  Dec.  ^.  1693. 
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■hould  retire.  For,  though  it  was  not  then  unusual  to 
itotirmBmii  seo  men  who  were  personally  and  politically 
hMtt.  hostile  to  each  other  holding  high  offices  at 

the  same  time,  the  relation  between  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had 
charge  of  what  would  now  be  called  the  War  Depart- 
ment, was  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  the  public  ser- 
vice could  not  be  well  conducted  without  cordial  co- 
operation between  them  ;  and  between  Nottingham  and 
Russell  such  cooperation  was  not  to  be  expected.  **  I 
thank  you,"  William  said  to  Nottingham,  "  for  your 
services.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  your 
conduct.  It  is  only  from  necessity  that  I  part  with 
you."  Nottingham  retired  with  dignity.  Though  a 
very  honest  man,  he  went  out  of  office  much  richer 
than  he  had  come  in  five  years  before.  What  were 
then  considered  as  the  legitimate  emoluments  of  his 
place  were  great :  he  had  sold  Kensington  House  to 
the  Crown  for  a  large  sum ;  and  he  had  probably, 
after  the  fashion  of  that  time,  obtained  for  himself  some 
lucrative  grants.  He  laid  out  all  his  gains  in  purchas- 
ing land.  He  heard,  he  said,  that  his  enemies  meant 
to  accuse  him  of  having  acquired  wealth  by  illicit 
means.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to  abide  the  issue  of 
an  enquiry.  He  would  not,  as  some  ministers  had 
done,  place  his  fortune  beyond  the  reach  of  the  justice 
of  his  country.  He  would  have  no  secret  hoard.  He 
would  invest  nothing  in  foreign  funds.  His  property 
should  all  be  such  as  could  be  readily  discovered  and 
seized.^ 

During  some  weeks  the  seals  which  Nottingham  had 
Bhrewsbory    delivered  up  remained   in  the   royal  closet. 
'^'  To  dispose  of  them  proved  no  easy  matter. 

I  L' Hermitage,  Sept.  ^.,  Nov.  ^.  1698. 
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They  were  offered  to  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the  Wliig 
leaders  stood  highest  in  the  King's  favour :  but  Shrews- 
bury excused  himself,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  further 
importunity,  retired  into  the  country.  There  he  soon 
received  a  pressing  letter  from  Elizabeth  Villiers.  This 
lady  had,  when  a  girl,  inspired  William  with  a  passion 
which  had  caused  much  scandal  and  much  unliappiuess 
in  the  little  Court  of  the  Hague.  Her  influence  over 
him  she  owed  not  to  her  personal  charms, — for  it  tasked 
all  the  art  of  Kneller  to  make  her  look  tolerably  on 
canvas,  —  not  to  those  talents  which  peculiarly  belong 
to  her  sex,  —  for  she  did  not  excel  in  plaj'iul  talk,  and 
her  letters  are  remarkably  deficient  in  feminine  ease 
and  grace,  —  but  to  powers  of  mind  which  qualified 
her  to  partake  the  cares  and  guide  the  counsels  of 
statesmen.  To  the  end  of  her  life  great  politicians 
sought  her  advice.  Even  Swift,  the  shrewdest  and 
most  cynical  of  her  contemporaries,  pronounced  her 
the  wisest  of  women,  and  more  than  once  sate,  fasci- 
nated by  her  conversation,  from  twain  the  afternoon  till 
near  midnight.^  By  degrees  the  virtues  and  charms 
of  Mary  conquered  the  first  place  in  her  husband's  af- 
fection. But  he  still,  in  difficult  conjunctures,  frequently 
applied  to  Elizabeth  Yilliers  for  advice  and  assistance. 
She  now  implored  Shrewsbury  to  reconsider  his  deter- 
mination, and  not  to  throw  away  the  opportunity  of 
uniting  the  Whig  party  for  ever.  Wharton  and  Rus- 
sell wrote  to  the  same  effect.  In  reply  came  flimsy 
and  unmeaning  excuses :  ^^  I  am  not  qualified  for  a 
comt  life :  I  am  unequal  to  a  place  which  requires 
much  exertion :  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  any  party 
in  the  State :  in  short,  I  am  unfit  for  the  world :  I 

^  8m  the  Joarnal  to  Stella,  lii.  liii.  lix.  Ixi.;  and  Lady  Orkney*8  Letter* 
leSwift 
▼OL.va.  8 
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want  to  travel :  I  want  to  see  Spain."^  These  were 
mere  pretences.  Had  Shrewsbury  spoken  the  whole 
truth,  he  would  have  said  that  he  had,  in  an  evil  hour, 
been  &lse  to  the  cause  of  that  Revolution  in  which  he 
had  borne  so  great  a  part,  that  he  had  entered  into  en^ 
gagements  of  which  he  repented,  but  from  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  extricate  himself,  and  that,  while  he 
remained  under  those  engagements,  he  was  unwilling 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  existing  government 
Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and  Russell,  indeed,  had  no 
scruple  about  corresponding  with  one  King  while  hold- 
ing office  under  the  other.  But  Shrewsbury  had,  what 
was  wanting  to  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and  Russell, 
a  conscience,  a  conscience  which  indeed  too  often  &iled 
to  restrain  him  from  doing  wrong,  but  wliich  never 
failed  to  punish  him. 

In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the  Seals, 
the  ministerial  arrangements  which  the  King  had 
planned  were  not  carried  into  entire  effect  till  the  end 
of  the  session.  Me'an while  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
Houses  had  been  highly  interesting  and  important. 

Soon  after  the  Parliament  met,  the  attention  of  the 
Debates  Commous  was  again  called  to  the  state  of  the 
toSfe  ^h  trade  with  India  ;  and  the  charter  which  had 
^^'  just  been  granted  to  the  Old  Company  was 
laid  before  them.  They  would  probably  have  been 
disposed  to  sanction  the  new  arrangement,  which,  in 
truth,  differed  little  from  that  which  tliey  had  them- 
selves suggested  not  many  months  before,  if  the  Di- 
rectors had  acted  with  prudence.  But  the  Directors, 
from  the  day  on  which  they  had  obtained  their  charter, 
had  persecuted  the  interlopers  without  mercy,  and  had 

1  See  the  letters  written  at  this  time  by  Eluabeth  VillSers,  Wbartoo, 
BneteU  aod  Shrewsbury,  in  the  Shrewsbnry  Correspondeooe. 
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quite  forgotten  that  it  was  one  thing  to  persecute  inter- 
lopers in  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  another  to  persecute 
them  in  the  port  of  London.  Hitherto  the  war  of  the 
monc^Iists  against  the  private  trade  had  been  carried 
on  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  from  Eng- 
land. If  harsh  things  were  done,  the  English  public 
did  not  see  them  done,  and  did  not  hear  of  them 
till  long  after  they  had  been  done ;  nor  was  it  by  any 
means  easy  to  ascertain  at  Westminster  who  had  been 
right  and  who  bad  been  wrong  in  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  three  or  four  years  before  at  Moorshedabad  or 
Canton.  With  incredible  rashness  the  Directors  de- 
termined, at  the  very  moment  when  the  fate  of  their 
Company  was  in  the  balance,  to  give  the  people  of  this 
country  a  near  view  of  the  most  odious  features  of  the 
monopoly.  Some  wealthy  merchants  of  London  had 
equipped  a  fine  ship  named  the  Redbridge.  Her  crew 
was  numerous,  her  cargo  of  immense  value.  Her  papers 
had  been  made  out  for  Alicant :  but  there  was  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  she  was  really  bound  for  the 
countries  lying  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  She 
was  stopped  by  the  Admiralty,  in  obedience  to  an  or- 
der which  the  Company  obtained  fi*om  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, doubtless  by  the  help  of  the  Lord  President.  Every 
day  that  she  lay  in  the  Thames  caused  a  heavy  expense 
to  the  owners.  The  indignation  in  the  City  was  great 
and  general.  The  Company  maintained  that  firom  the 
legality  of  the  monopoly  the  legality  of  the  detention 
necessarily  followed.  The  public  turned  the  argument 
round,  and,  being  firmly  convinced  that  the  detention 
was  illegal,  drew  the  inference  that  the  monopoly  must 
be  illegal  too.  The  dispute  was  at  the  height  when  the 
Parliament  met.  Petitions  on  both  sides  were  speedily 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Commons  ;  and  it  was  resolved 
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that  these  petitions  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  first  ques- 
tion on  which  the  conflicting  parties  tried  their  strength 
was  the  choice  of  a  chairman.  The  enemies  of  the 
Old  Company  j)roposed  Papillon,  once  the  closest  ally 
and  subsequently  the  keenest  opponent  of  Child,  and 
carried  their  point  by  a  hundred  and  thirty  eight  votes 
to  a  hundred  and  six.  The  Committee  proceeded  to 
inquire  by  what  authority  the  Redbridge  had  been 
stopped.  One  of  her  owners,  Gilbert  Heathcote,  a 
rich  merchant  and  a  stanch  Whig,  appeared  at  the  bar 
as  a  witness.  He  was  asked  whether  he  would  vent- 
ure to  deny  that  the  ship  had  really  been  fitted  out 
for  the  Indian  trade.  ^^  It  is  no  sin  that  I  know  of/' 
he  answered,  ^^  to  trade  with  India ;  and  I  shall  trade 
with  India  till  I  am  restrained  by  Act  of  Parliament." 
Papillon  reported  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  detention  of  the  Redbridge  was  illegal.  The 
question  was  then  put,  tliat  the  House  would  agree 
with  the  Committee.  The  friends  of  the  Old  Com- 
pany ventured  on  a  second  division,  and  were  defeated 
by  a  hundred  and  seventy  one  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  five.^ 

The  blow  was  quickly  followed  up.  A  few  days 
later  it  was  moved  that  all  subjects  of  England  had 
equal  right  to  trade  to  the  E^st  Indies  unless  prohibited 
by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  the  supporters  of  the  Old 
Company,  sensible  that  they  were  in  a  minority,  suf- 
fered the  motion  to  pass  without  a  division.^ 

This  memorable  vote  settled  the  most  important  of 
those  constitutional  questions  which  had  been  leA  uu« 
settled  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  has  ever  since  been 
held  to  be  the  sound  doctrine  that  no  power  but  that  of 

1  Commons*  Journals,  Jan.  6.  8.  169|.  ^  [bid.  Jan.  II.  169|. 
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the  whole  legislature  can  give  to  any  person  or  to  any 
Bociety  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  that  the  Indian  trade  could  be  advanta- 
geously carried  on  only  by  means  of  a  joint  stock  and 
a  monopoly.  It  might  therefore  have  been  expected 
that  the  resolution  which  destroyed  the  monopoly  of 
the  Old  Company  would  have  been  immediately 
followed  by  a  law  granting  a  monopoly  to  the  New 
Company.  No  such  law,  however,  was  passed.  The 
Old  Company,  though  not  strong  enough  to  defend  its 
own  privileges,  was  able,  with  the  help  of  its  Tory 
friends,  to  prevent  the  rival  association  from  obtaining 
similar  privileges.  The  consequence  was  that,  during 
some  years,  there  was  nominally  a  free  trade  with 
India.  In  fact,  the  trade  still  lay  under  severe  re- 
strictions. The  private  adventurer  found  indeed  no 
difficulty  in  sailing  from  England :  but  his  situation 
was  as  perilous  as  ever  when  he  had  turned  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Whatever  respect  might  be  paid  to  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  public  functionaries 
in  London,  such  a  vote  was,  at  Bombay  or  Calcutta, 
much  less  regarded  than  a  private  letter  from  Child ; 
and  Child  still  continued  to  fight  the  battle  with  un- 
lMX)ken  spirit.  He  sent  out  to  the  factories  of  the  Com- 
pany orders  that  no  indulgence  should  be  shown  to 
ths  intruders.  For  the  House  of  Commons  and  for  its 
resolutions  he  expressed  the  bitterest  contempt.  ^^  Be 
guided  by  my  instructions,"  he  wrote,  "  and  not  by  the 
nonsense  of  a  few  ignorant  coiintry  gentlemen  who 
have  hardly  wit  enough  to  manage  their  own  private 
aflEurs,  and  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  questions 
of  trade."     It  appears  that  his  directions  were  obeyed. 
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Everywliere  in  the  East,  during  this  period  of  an- 
archy, the  servant  of  the  Company  and  the  independent 
merchant  waged  war  on  each  other,  accused  each  other 
of  piracy,  and  tried  by  every  artifice  to  exasperate  the 
Mogul  government  against  each  other.* 

The  three  great  constitutional  questions  of  the  \re^- 
ceding  year  were,  in  this  year,  again  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  In  the  first  week  of 
the  session,  a  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases 
of  High  Treason,  a  Triennial  Bill,  and  a  Place  Bill 
were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

None  of  these  bills  became  a  law.  The  first  passed 
BUI  tor  the  the  Commous,  but  was  unfavourably  received 
of  Tritata  by  the  Peers.  William  took  so  much  inter- 
Trauwn.  ost  in  the  question  that  he  came  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  not  in  his  crown  and  robes,  but  in  the 
ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman,  and  sate  through  the 
whole  debate  on  the  second  reading.  Caermarthen 
spoke  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  State  was  at  that 
time  exposed,  and  entreated  his  brethren  not  to  give, 
at  such  a  moment,  impunity  to  traitors.  He  was  pow^ 
erfully  supported  by  two  eminent  orators,  who  had, 
during  some  years,  been  on  the  uncourtly  side  of  every 
question,  but  who,  in  this  session,  showed  a  disposition 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  government,  Halifiuc 
and  Mulgrave.  Marlborough,  Rochester,  and  Notting* 
ham  spoke  for  the  bill :  but  the  general  feeling  was  so 
clearly  against  them  that  they  did  not  venture  to  di- 
vide It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  reasons  urged 
by  Caermarthen  were  not  the  reasons  which  chiefly 
swayed  his  hearers.  The  Peers  were  fiilly  determined 
that  the  bill  should  not  pass  without  a  clause  altering 
tlie  constitution  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Stew* 

^  Hamilton's  New  Account. 
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■id:  they  knew  that  the  Lower  House  was  as  fully  de- 
termined not  to  pass  such  a  clause  ;  and  they  thought 
it  better  that  what  must  happen  at  last  should  happen 
speedily,  and  without  a  quarrel.^ 

The  fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill  confounded  all  the 
calculations  of  the  best  informed  politicians  Triennial 
of  that  time,  and  may  therefore  well  seem  ^*' 
extraordinary  to  us.  During  the  recess,  that  bill  had 
been  described  in  numerous  pamphlets,  written  for  the 
most  part  by  persons  zealous  for  the  Revolution  and 
for  popular  principles  of  government,  as  the  one'thing 
needful,  as  the  universal  cure  for  the  distempers  of  the 
State.  On  the  first,  second,  and  third  readings  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  no  division  took  place.  The 
Whigs  were  enthusiastic.  The  Tories  seemed  to  be 
acquiescent.  It  was  understood  that  the  King,  though 
he  had  used  his  Veto  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
Houses  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject, 
had  no  intention  of  offering  a  pertinacious  opposition  to 
their  wishes.  Bnt  Seymour,  with  a  cunning  which 
long  experience  had  matured,  afler  deferring  the  con- 
flict to  the  last  moment,  snatched  the  victory  from  his 
adversaries,  when  they  were  most  secure.  When  the 
Speaker  held  up  the  bill  in  his  hands,  and  put  the 
question  whether  it  should  pass,  the  Noes  were  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  six,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  thirty 
six.'    Some  eager  Whigs  flattered  themselves  that  their 

^  The  bill  I  found  in  the  Archives  of  the  Lords.  Its  history  I  learned 
fh2i  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses,  (Vom  a  passage  in  the  Diary  of  Nar- 
<Mii3  Lnttrell,  and  finoni  two  letters  to  the  States  General,  both  dated  on 
^^^  1604,  the  day  after  the  debate  in  the  Lords.  One  of  these  letters  is 
ftom  Tan  Gittere;  the  other,  which  contains  fuller  information,  is  from 
L*Heniiitage. 

3  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  28.  1093;  Grey's  Debates.  L' Hermitage 
hBj  expeeted  that  the  bill  would  pass,  and  that  the  royal  assent  would 
■ft  be  withheld.    On  November  ^.  he  wrote  to  the  States  General,  "  U 
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defeat  was  the  effect  of  a  surprise,  and  might  be  re- 
trieved. Within  three  days,  therefore,  Monmouth,  the 
most  ardent  and  restless  man  in  the  whole  party, 
brought  into  the  Upper  House  a  bill  substantially  the 
same  with  that  which  had  so  strangely  miscarried  in  the 
Lower.  The  Peers  passed  this  bill  very  expeditiously, 
an* I  sent  it  down  to  the  Commons.  But  in  the  Commons 
it  found  no  favour.  Many  members,  who  professed  to 
wish  that  the  duration  of  parliaments  should  be  limited, 
resented  the  interference  of  the  hereditary  branch  of 
the  legislature  in  a  matter  which  peculiarly  concerned 
the  elective  branch.  The  subject,  they  said,  is  one 
which  especially  belongs  to  us  :•  we  have  considered  it : 
we  have  come  to  a  decision  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  parlia* 
mentary,  it  is  certainly  most  indelicate,  in  their  Lord* 
ships,  to  call  upon  us  to  reverse  that  decision.  The 
question  now  is,  not  whether  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ments ought  to  be  limited,  but  whether  we  ought  to 
submit  our  judgment  to  the  authority  of  the  Peers, 
and  to  undo,  at  their  bidding,  what  we  did  only  a  fort- 
night ago.  The  animosity  with  which  the  patrician 
order  was  regarded  was  inflamed  by  the  arts  and  the 
eloquence  of  Seymour.  Tlie  bill  contained  a  defini- 
tion of  the  words,  "  to  hold  a  Parliament."  This  defi- 
nition was  scrutinised  with  extreme  jealousy,  and  was 
thought  by  many,  with  very  little  reason,  to  have  been 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  privileges,  al- 
i-eady  invidiously  great,  of  the  nobility.     It   appears, 

paroist  dans  toate  la  chambre  beaucoup  de  passion  k  faire  passer  oe  Ul/* 
On  ^j^^^  he  BUYS  that  the  division  on  the  passing  "  n*a  pas  caos^  ane 
petite  surprise.  II  est  difficile  d'avoir  un  point  fixe  sar  ies  id^  qa*on  |)o at 
BO  former  des  Amotions  du  parlement,  car  il  paroist  quelqaefois  de  grandei 
chaleurs  qui  semblcnt  devoir  tout  enflammer,  et  qui,  peu  de  tems  apr6s 
s*^vaporent.**  That  Seymour  was  the  chief  manager  of  the  opposition  to 
the  bill  is  asserted  in  the  once  celebrated  ilush  Money  Pamphlet  of  tb  jU 
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from  the  scanty  and  obscure  fragments  of  the  debates 

which  have  come  down  to  us,  that   bitter  reflections 

were  thrown  on  the  general  conduct,  both  political  and 

jodieial,  of  the  Peers.     Old  Titus,  though  zealous  for 

triennial  parliaments,  owned  that  he  was  not  surprised 

at  the  ill  humour  which  many  gentlemen  showed.   ^^  It 

is  true,''  he  said,  ^^  that  we  ought  to  be  dissolved :  but 

it  is  rather  hard,  I  must  own,  that  the  Lords  are  to 

prescribe  the  time  of  our  dissolution.     The   Apostle 

Paul   wished  to  be   dissolved:    but,   I   doubt,  if  his 

iriends  had  set  him  a  day,  he  would  not  have  taken  it 

kmdly  of  them."     The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  hundred 

and  ninety   seven   votes  to  a   hundred  and  twenty 

•even.^ 

The  Place  Bill,  differing  very  little  from  the  Place 

Bill  which   had    been    brought    in    twelve  pj^^y, 

months   before,  passed  easily  through  the 

Commons.     Most  of  the  Tories  supported  it  warmly ; 

and  the  Whigs  did  not  venture  to  oppose  it.     It  went 

np  to  the    Lords,   and   soon    came   back   completely 

changed.     As  it  had  been  originally  drawn,  it  provided 

that  no  member  of  the  House   of  Commons,  elected 

after  the   first  of  January  1694,  should  accept  any 

place  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  on  pain  of 'forfeiting 

his  seat,  and  of  being  incapable  of  sitting  again  in  the 

same  Parliament.     The  Lords  had  added  the  words, 

"  unless  he  be  afterwards  again  chosen  to  serve  in  the 

same  Parliaqjent."     These  words,  few  as  they  were, 

ittfficed  to  deprive  the  bill  of  nine  tenths  of  its  effi- 

*  CorarooDs*  Joarnals;  Grey*8  Debates.  The  engrossed  copy  of  this  Bill 
went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  is  lost.  The  orii^inal  draught 
so  paper  ia  among  the  Archives  of  the  Lords.  That  Monmouth  brought 
iotbe  bill  I  learned  from  a  letter  of  L' Hermitage  to  the  States  General. 
I>sc  X,  1693.  As  to  the  numbers  on  the  (iiNMsion,  I  have,  with  some 
hcsiution,  followed  the  Journals.  In  Grey's  Debates,  and  in  the  letters  of 
Vio  Citters  and  L*Hermitage,  the  minority  is  said  to  have  been  173. 
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cacy,  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  It  was  most  desir- 
able that  the  crowd  of  subordinate  public  functionariet 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
most  undesirable  that  the  heads  of  tlie  great  executive 
departments  should  be  kept  out  of  that  House.  The 
bill,  as  altered,  left  that  House  open  both  to  those  who 
ought  and  to  those  who  ought  not  to  have  been  ad- 
roitted.  It  very  properly  let  in  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  it  let  in 
with  them  Commissioners  of  Wine  Licenses  and  Com- 
missioners of  the  Navy,  Receivers,  Surveyors,  Store- 
keepers, Clerks  of  the  Acts  and  Clerks  of  the  Cheque, 
Clerks  of  the  Green  Cloth  and  Clerks  of  the  Great 
Wardrobe.  So  little  did  the  Commons  understand 
what  they  were  about  that,  after  framing  a  law,  in  one 
view  most  mischievous,  and  in  another  view  most  ben^ 
eficial,  they  were  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be 
transformed  into  a  law  quite  harmless  and  alnK)6t  use- 
less. They  agreed  to  the  amendment ;  and  nothing 
was  now  wanting  but  the  royal  sanction. 

That  sanction  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  with- 
held, and  probably  would  not  have  been  withheld,  if 
William  had  known  how  unimportant  the  bill  now  was. 
But  he  understood  the  question  as  little  as  the  Com- 
mons themselves.  He  knew  that  they  imagined  that 
they  had  devised  a  most  stringent  limitation  of  the 
royal  power ;  and  he  was  determined  not  to  submit, 
without  a  struggle,  to  any  such  limitation.  He  was 
encouraged  by  the  success  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
resisted  the  attempts  of  the  two  Houses  to  encroach 
on  his  prerogative.  He  had  refused  to  pass  the  bill 
which  quartered  the  Judges  on  his  hereditary  I'ev- 
enue  ;  and  the  Parliament  had  silently  acquiesced  in 
the  justice  of  the  refusal.     He  had  refused  to  pass  the 
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Triennial  Bill ;  and  the  Commons  had  since,  by  re- 
jecting two  Triennial  Bills,  acknowledged  that. he  had 
done  well.  He  ought,  however,  to  have  considered 
that,  on  both  these  occasions,  the  announcement  of  his 
refusal  was  immediately  followed  by  the  announcement 
that  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  both  these 
occasions,  therefore,  the  members  had  half  a  year  to 
think  and  to  grow  cool  before  the  next  sitting.  The 
case  was  now  very  different.  The  principal  business  of 
the  session  was  hardly  begun :  estimates  were  still  under 
consideration :  bills  of  supply  were  still  depending ; 
and,  if  the  Houses  should  take  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  the 
consequences  might  be  serious  indeed. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  run  the  risk.  Whether 
he  had  any  adviser  is  not  known.  His  determination 
seems  to  have  taken  both  the  leading  Whigs  and  the 
leading  Tories  by  surprise.  When  the  Clerk  had  pro- 
claimed that  the  King  and  Queen  would  consider  of 
the  bill  touching  free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament, the  Commons  retired  from  the  bar  of  the 
Lords  in  a  resentful  and  ungovernable  mood.  As  soon 
as  the  Speaker  was  again  in  his  chair  there  was  a  long 
and  tempestuous  debate.  AH  other  business  was  post- 
poned. All  committees  were  adjourned.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  House  would,  early  the  next  morning, 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation.  When 
the  morning  came,  the  excitement  did  not  appear  to 
have  abated.  The  mace  was  sent  into  Westminster 
Hall  and  into  the  Court  of  Requests.  All  members 
who  could  be  found  were  brought  into  the  House. 
That  none  might  be  able  to  steal  away  unnoticed,  the 
back  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  laid  on  the  table. 
All  strangers  were  ordered  to  retire.  With  these  . 
wdemn  preparations  began  a  sitting  which  reminded  a 
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few  old  men  of  some  of  the  first  sittings  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  High  words  were  uttered  by  the  enemies 
of  the  government.  Its  friends,  afraid  of  being  ac- 
cused of  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  Commons  of 
England  for  the  sake  of  royal  favour,  hardly  ventured 
to  raise  their  voices.  Montague  alone  seems  to  have 
defended  the  King.  Lowther,  though  high  in  oflBce 
and  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  owned  that  there  were 
evil  influences  at  work,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
Sovereign  surrounded  by  counsellors  in  whom  the 
representatives  of  the  people  could  confide.  Harley, 
Foley  and  Howe  carried  everything  before  them.  A 
resolution,  affirming  that  those  who  had  advised  the 
Crown  on  this  occasion  were  public  enemies,  was  car- 
ried with  only  two  or  three  Noes.  Harley,  after  re- 
minding his  hearers  that  they  had  their  negative  voice 
as  the  King  had  his,  and  that,  if  His  Majesty  refused 
them  redress,  they  could  refuse  him  money,  moved 
that  they  should  go  up  to  the  Throne,  not,  as  usual, 
with  a  Humble  Address,  but  with  a  Representation. 
Some  members  proposed  to  substitute  the  more  respect- 
ful word  Address :  but  they  were  overruled ;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Representa- 
tion. 

Another  night  passed;  and,  when  the  House  met 
again,  it  appeared  that  the  storm  had  greatly  subsided. 
The  malignant  joy  and  the  wild  hopes  which  the  Jaco- 
bites had,  during  the  last  forty  eight  hours,  expressed 
with  their  usual  imprudence,  had  incensed-  and  alarmed 
the  Whigs  and  the  moderate  Tories.  Many  members 
too  were  frightened  by  hearing  that  William  was  fiiUy 
determined  not  to  yield  without  an  appeal  to  the  nation. 
Such  an  appeal  might  have  been  successful :  for  a  dis- 
tolution,  on  any  ground  whatever,  would,  at  that  mo- 
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ment,  have  been  a  highly  popular  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative. The  constituent  bodies,  it  was  well  known, 
were  generally  zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill,  and  cared 
comparatively  little  about  the  Place  Bill.  Many  Tory 
members,  therefore,  who  had  recently  voted  against 
the  Triennial  Bill,  were  by  no  means  desirous  to  run 
the  risks  of  a  general  election.  When  the  Represen- 
tation which  Harley  and  his  friends  had  prepared  was 
read,  it  was  thought  offensively  strong.  After  being 
recommitted,  shortened,  and  softened,  it  was  presented 
by  the  whole  House.  William's  answer  was  kind  and 
gentle :  but  he  conceded  nothing.  He  assured  the 
Commons  that  he  remembered  with  gratitude  the  sup- 
port which  he  had  on  many  occasions  received  from 
them,  that  he  should  always  consider  their  advice  as 
most  valuable,  and  that  he  should  look  on  counsellors 
who  might  attempt  to  raise  dissension  between  him  and 
his  Parliament  as  his  enemies :  but  he  uttered  hot  a 
word  which  could  be  construed  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  had  used  his  Veto  ill,  or  into  a  promise 
that  he  would  not  use  it  again. 

The  Commons  on  the  morrow  took  his  speech  into 
consideration.  Harley  and  his  allies  complained  that 
the  King's  answ^er  was  no  answer  at  all,  threatened  to 
tack  the  Place  Bill  to  a  money  bill,  and  proposed  to 
make  a  second  representation  pressing  His  Majesty  to 
explain  himself  more  distinctly.  But  by  this  time 
there  was  a  strong  reflux  of  feeling  in  the  assembly. 
The  Whigs  had  not  only  recovered  from  their  dismay, 
but  were  in  high  spirits  and  eager  for  conflict.  Whar- 
ton and  Russell  maintained  that  the  House  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  the  King  had  said.  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  the  son  of  that  Sir  Thomas  who  had  been 
distinguished  among  the  chiefs  of  the  country  party  in 
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the  days  o(  Charles  the  Second,  showed  that  he  had 
inherited  his  father's  eloquence.  "  Do  you  wish,"  said 
he,  "  to  make  sport  for  your  enemies  ?  There  is  no 
want  of  them.  They  besiege  our  very  doors.  We 
read,  as  we  come  through  the  lobby,  in  the  face  and 
gestures  of  every  nonjuror  whom  we  pass,  delight  at 
the  momentary  coolness  which  has  arisen  between  us 
and  the  King.  That  should  be  enough  for  us.  We 
may  be  sure  that  we  are  voting  rightly  when  we  give 
a  vote  which  tends  to  confound  the  hopes  of  traitors." 
The  House  divided.  Harley  was  a  teller  on  one  side, 
Wharton  on  the  other.  Only  eighty  eight  voted  with 
Harley,  two  hundred  and  twenty  nine  with  Wharton. 
The  Whigs  were  so  much  elated  by  their  victory  that 
some  of  them  wished  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Wil- 
liam for  his  gracious  answer :  but  they  were  resti'ained 
by  wiser  men.  "  We  have  lost  time  enough  already  in 
these*  unhappy  debates,"  said  a  leader  of  the  pai'ty. 
"Let  us  get  to  Ways  and  Means  as  fast  as  we  can. 
The  best  form  which  our  thanks  can  take  is  that  of  a 
money  bill." 

Thus  ended,  more  happily  than  William  had  a  right 
to  expect,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  contests  in  which 
he  ever  engaged  with  his  Parliament.  At  the  Dutch 
Embassy  the  rising  and  going  down  of  this  tempest  had 
been  watched  with  intense  interest;  and  the  opinion 
there  seems  to  have  been  that  the  King  had  on  the 
whole  lost  neither  power  nor  popularity  by  his  con- 
duct.^ 

Another  question,  which  excited  scarcely  less  angry 

1  The  bill  1%  in  the  Archives  of  the  Lords.  Its  history  I  have  collected 
from  the  Journals,  from  Grey*8  Debates,  and  from  the  highly  interesting 
letters  of  Van  CiUers  and  L*  Hermitage.  I  think  it  clear  from  Grey^s  De- 
bates that  a  speech  which  L' Hermitage  attributes  to  a  nameless  **quelq* an** 
was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Littleton. 
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feeling  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  was,  aboat 
the  same  time,  tinder  consideration.  On  the  mu  t>r  «te 
szth  of  December,  a  Whig  member  of  the  «»oo  ^r^ 
House  of  Commons  obtained  leave  to  bring  ^u^ 
in  a  bill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Foreign  Protes- 
tants. Plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  bill 
irere  not  wanting.  Great  numbers  of  people,  emi- 
oeatlj  industrious  and  intelligent,  firmly  attached  to 
oar  faith,  and  deadly  enemies  of  our  deadly  enemies, 
were  at  that  time  without  a  country.  Among  the 
Huguenots  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
French  King  were  many  persons  of  great  fame  in  war, 
in  letters,  in  arts,  and  in  sciences ;  and  even  the  hum- 
blest refugees  were  intellectually  and  morally  above 
the  average  of  the  common  people  of  any  kingdom  in 
Europe.  With  French  Protestants  who  had  been 
driven  into  exile  by  the  edicts  of  Lewis  were  now 
mingled  Grerman  Protestants  who  had  been  driven  into 
exile  by  his  arms.  Vienna,  Berlin,  Basle,  Hamburg, 
Amsterdam,  London,  swarmed  with  honest  laborious 
men  who  had  once  been  thriving  burghers  of  Heidel- 
berg or  Manheim,  or  who  had  cultivated  vineyards  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neckar  or  the  Rhine.  A  statesman 
might  well  think  that  it  would  be  at  once  generous  and 
politic  to  invite  to  the  English  shores  and  to  incorpo- 
rate with  the  Englbh  people  emigrants  so  unfortunate 
ftttl  so  respectable.  Their  ingenuity  and  their  diligence 
rouM  not  fidl  to  enrich  any  land  which  should  afford 
them  an  asylum ;  nor  could  it  be  doubted  that  they 
would  manfully  defend  the  country  of  their  adoption 
against  him  whose  cruelty  had  driven  them  from  the 
country  of  their  birth. 

The  first  two  readings  passed  without  a  division. 
Bnt,  on  the  motion  that  the  bill  should  be  committed, 
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there  was  a  debate  in  which  the  right  of  free  speech 
was  most  Hberally  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  was  idle,  they  said,  to  talk  about  the  poor 
Huguenots  or  the  poor  Palatines.  The  bill  was  evi- 
dently meant  for  the  benefit,  not  of  French  Protestants 
or  German  Protestants,  but  of  Dutchmen,  who  would 
be  Protestants,  Papists,  or  Pagans  for  a  guilder  a  head, 
and  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  as  ready  to  sign  the  Dec- 
laration against  Transubstantiation  m  England  as  to 
trample  on  the  Cross  in  Japan.  They  would  come 
over  in  multitudes.  They  would  swarm  in  every  pub- 
lic office.  They  would  collect  the  customs,  and  gauge 
the  beer  barrels.  Our  Navigation  Laws  would  be  vir- 
tually repealed.  Every  merchant  ship  that  cleared  out 
from  the  Thames  or  the  Severn  would  be  manned  by 
Zealanders,  and  Hollanders,  and  Frieslanders.  To  our 
own  sailors  would  be  left  the  hard  and  perilous  service 
of  the  royal  navy.  For  Hans,  after  filling  the  pockets 
of  his  huge  trunk  hose  with  our  money  by  assuming 
the  character  of  a  native,  would,  as  soon  as  a  press- 
gang  appeared,  lay  claim  to  the  privileges  of  an  alien. 
The  intruders  would  soon  rule  every  corporation. 
They  would  elbow  our  own  Aldermen  off  the  Royal 
Exchange.  They  would  buy  the  hereditary  woods  and 
halls  of  our  country  gentlemen.  Already  one  of  the 
most  noisome  of  the  plagues  of  Egjrpt  was  among  us. 
Frogs  had  made  their  appearance  even  in  the  royal 
chambers.  Nobody  could  go  to  Saint  James's  without 
being  disgusted  by  hearing  the  reptiles  of  the  Batavian 
marshes  croaking  all  round  him  ;  and  if  this  bill  should 
pass,  the  whole  country  would  be  as  much  infested  by 
the  loathsome  brood  as  the  palace  already  was. 

The  orator  who  indulged  himself  most  freely  in  this 
sort  of  rhetoric   was   Sir  John    Knight,  member  fbr 
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Bristol,  a  coarseminded  and  spiteful  Jacobite,  who,  if 
he  had  been  an  honest  man,  would  have  been  a  non- 
juror. Two  years  before,  when  Mayor  of  Bristol,  he 
had  acquired  a  discreditable  notoriety  by  treating  with 
gross  disrespect  a  commission  sealed  with  the  great  seal 
of  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  repeatedly  swoiti 
allegiance,  and  by  setting  on  the  rabble  of  his  city  to 
hoot  and  pelt  the  Judges.^  He  now  concluded  a  sav- 
age invective  by  desiring  that  the  Serjeant  at  Arms 
would  open  the  doors,  in  order  that  the  odious  roll  of 
parchment,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a  surrender  of 
the  birthright  of  the  English  people,  might  be  treated 
with  proper  contumely.  "  Let  us  first,"  he  said,  "  kick 
the  bill  out  of  the  House ;  and  then  let  us  kick  tlie 
foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom." 

On  a  division  the  motion  for  committing  the  bill  was 
carried  by  a  hundred  and  sixty  three  votes  to  a  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  eight.'  But  the  minority  was  zealous 
and  pertinacious ;  and  the  majority  speedily  began  to 
waver.  Knight's  speech^  retouched  and  made  moro 
offensive,  soon  appeared  in  print  without  a  license. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  copies  were  circulated  by  the 
post,  or  dropped  in  the  streets;  and  such  was  the 
strength  of  national  prejudice  that  too  many  persons 
read  this  ribaldry  with  assent  and  admiration.  But, 
when  a  copy  was  produced  in  the  House,  there  was 
such  an  outbreak  of  indignation  and  disgust,  as  cowed 
even  the  impudent  and  savage  nature  of  the  orator. 
Finding  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being  expelled 
and  sent  to  prison,  he  apologised,  and  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  paper  which  purported  to  be  a  re- 
port of  what  he  had  said.     He  escaped  with  impunity  • 

1  NarcissiiB  LuttreirB  Diary,  Augnst  1691. 
>  CommoDt*  Journals,  Jan.  4. 169f . 
TfNUTn.  0 
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but  his  speech  was  voted  false,  scandalous  and  seditious, 
and  was  burned  by  the  hangman  in  Palace  Yard.  The 
bill  which  had  caused  all  this  ferment  was  prudently 
suffered  to  drop.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  were  busied  with  financial 
questions  of  grave  importance.  The  esti- 
mates  for  the  year  1694  were  enormous. 
The  King  proposed  to  add  to  the  regular  army,  already 
the  greatest  regular  army  that  England  had  ever  sup- 
ported, four  regiments  of  dragoons,  eight  of  horse,  and 
twenty  fire  of  infantry.  The  whole  number  of  men, 
officers  included,  would  thus  be  increased  to  about 
ninety  four  thousand.*  Cromwell,  while  holding  down 
tliree  reluctant  kingdoms,  and  making  vigorous  war  on 
Spain  in  Europe  and  America,  had  never  had  two  thirds 
of  the  military  force  which  William  now  thought  ne- 
cessary. The  great  body  of  the  Tories,  headed  by 
three  Whig  chiefs,  Harley,  Foley,  and  Howe,  opposed 
any  augmentation.  The  great  body  of  the  Whigs, 
headed  by  Montague  and  Wharton,  would  have  granted 
all  that  was  asked.  After  many  long  discussions,  and 
probably  many  close  divisions,  in  the  Committee  of 
Supply,  the  King  obtained  the  greater  part  of  what  he 
demanded.  The  House  allowed  him  four  new  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  six  of  horse,  and  fifteen  of  infantry. 
The  whole  number  of  troops  voted  for  the  year 
amounted  to  eighty  three  thousand,  the  charge  to  more 

1  Of  the  Naturalisation  Bill  no  copy,  I  believe,  exists.  The  history  of 
toat  bill  will  be  found  in  the  Journals.  From  Van  Citters  and  L'Hermitafi^A 
we  learn  less  than  might  have  been  expected  on  a  subject  which  must  havi 
t>cen  interesting  to  Dutch  statesmen.  Knighfs  speech  will  be  fbund  among 
the  Somers  Papers.  He  is  described  by  bis  brother  Jacobite,  Roger  North 
u  '*  a  gentleman  of  as  eminent  integrity  and  loyalty  as  ever  the  dty  M 
Bristol  was  honoured  with." 

9  Commons*  Journals,  Dec  5. 1691. 
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than  two  imUions  and  a  hal^  inclading  aboul  two  hun- 
dred thoosand  pounds  for  the  ordnance.^ 

The  naral  estimates  passed  much  more  rapidly ;  for 
Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  maritime 
ascendency  of  England  ought  to  be  maintained  at  any 
cost  Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  voted  for 
paying  the  arrears  dae  to  seamen,  and  two  millions  for 
fhe  expenses  of  the  year  1694.^ 

The  Commons  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  Ways 
and  Means.  The  land  tax  was  renewed  at  J^*y«  Mjd 
four  shillings  in  the  pound ;  and  by  this  sim-  terr  ^' 
|Je  but  powerful  machinery  about  two  millions  were 
raised  with  certainty  and  despatch.^  A  poll  tax  was 
imposed.^  Stamp  duties  had  long  been  among  the  fis- 
cal resources  of  Holland  and  France,  and  had  existed 
here  during  port  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
but  had  been  suffered  to  expire.  Tliey  were  now  re- 
vived ;  and  they  have  ever  since  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  State.*  The  hackney 
coaches  of  the  capital  were  taxed,  and  were  placed  un- 
der the  government  of  commissioners,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  the  wives  of  the  coachmen,  who  assembled 
round  Westminster  Hall  and  mobbed  the  members.* 
But,  notwithstanding  all  these  expedients,  there  was 
still  a  large  deficiency  ;  and  it  was  again  necessary  to 

1  Commons*  JournaUf  Dec  20.  and  22.  1691«  The  Journals  did  not  theu 
coDtsin  80J  notice  of  the  divisions  which  took  place  when  the  House  was 
in  ooaiBiittee.  There  waa  only  one  division  on  the  army  estimates  of  this 
yesr,  when  the  mace  was  on  the  table.  That  dirision  was  en  the  questiou 
wbcther  60,000/.  or  147,000/.  should  be  granted  for  hospitals  and  cootin- 
geades.  The  Whigs  carried  the  larger  som  by  184  votes  to  190.  Wharton 
^u  a  teller  for  the  minority,  Foley  for  the  minority. 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  25.  160|. 
«  Stat  5  W.  &  M.  c.  1. 
<8tat5&6  W.  &M.C.14. 

*  Stat  6  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  21.;  Narcissus  LnttreH's  Diaiy. 

*  Stetft  jrtt  W.  &  M.  c.  ».;  Nansissus  Luttrell's  Diavf. 
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borrow.  A  new  duty  on  salt  and  some  other  imposta 
of  less  importance  were  set  apart  to  form  a  fund  for  a 
loan.  On  the  security  of  this  fund  a  million  was  to  be 
raised  by  a  lottery,  but  by  a  lottery  which  had  scarcely 
anything  but  the  name  in  common  with  the  lotteries 
of  a  later  period.  The  sum  to  be  contributed  was  di- 
vided into  a  hundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds 
sach.  The  interest  on  each  share  was  to  be  twenty 
shillings  annually  or,  in  other  words,  ten  per  cent,  dur- 
ing sixteen  years.  But  ten  per  cent  for  sixteen  years 
was  not  a  luiit  which  was  likely  to  attract  lenders.  An 
additional  lure  was  therefore  held  out  to  capitalists. 
Some  of  the  shares  were  to  be  prizes  ;  and  the  holders 
of  the  prizes  were  not  only  to  receive  the  ordinary  ten 
per  cent,  but  were  also  to  divide  among  them  the  sum 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  annually,  during  sixteen 
years.  Which  of  the  shares  should  be  prizes  was  to  be 
determined  by  lot.  The  arrangements  for  the  drawing 
of  the  tickets  were  made  by  an  adventurer  of  the  name 
of  Neale,  who,  after  squandering  away  two  fortunes, 
had  been  glad  to  become  groom  porter  at  the  palace. 
His  duties  were  to  call  the  odds  when  the  Court  played 
at  hazard,  to  provide  cards  and  dice,  and  to  decide  any 
dispute  which  might  arise  on  the  bowling  green  or  at 
the  gaming  table.  He  was  eminently  skilled  in  the 
business  of  this  not  very  exalted  post,  and  had  made 
such  sums  by  raffles  that  he  was  able  to  engage  in  very 
costly  speculations,  and  was  then  covering  the  ground 
round  the  Seven  Dials  with  buildings.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  best  adviser  that  could  have  been  consulted 
about  the  details  of  a  lottery.  Yet  there  were  not 
wanting  persons  who  thought  it  hardly  decent  in  the 
Treasury  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  gambler  by  profession.^ 

I  SUtS  W.&  M.  c  7.;  Evelyn's  DUry.Oct  6.  Nov.  22. 1694  ;  A  Votm 
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Bj  the  lottery  loan,  as  it  was  called,  one  mSlion  wa^ 
obtained.  But  another  million  was  wanted 
to  briDg  the  estimated  revenue  for  the  year 
169-t  up  to  a  level  with  the  estimated  expenditure. 
The  ingenious  and  enterprising  Montague  had  a  plan 
*  ready,  a  plan  to  which,  except  under  the  pressure  of 
extreme  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  might  not  easily  have 
induced  the  Commons  to  assent,  but  which,  to  his  large 
and  vigorous  mind,  appeared  to  have  advantages,  both 
commercial  and  political,  more  important  than  the  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  finances*  He  succeeded,  not  only 
in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  State  for  TheBMkof 
twelve  months,  but  in  creating  a  great  insti-  ■°«'*°*- 
tntion,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half,  continues  to  flourish,  and  which  he  Kved  to 
«ee  the  stronghold,  through  all  vicissitudes,  of  the  Whig 

I  piurty,  and  the  bulwark,  in  dangerous  times,  of  the 

I  Protestant  succession. 

In  the  reign  of  William  old  men  were  still  living 
who  could  remember  the  days  when  there  was  not  a 
angle  banking  house  in  the  city  of  London.  So  late 
as  the  time  of  the  Restoration  every  trader  had  his  own 
strong  box  in  his  own  house,  and,  when  an  acceptance 
wga  presented  to  Jiim,  told  down  the  crowns  and  Caro- 
hxses  on  his  own  counter.  But  the  increase  of  wealth 
bid  produced  its  natural  effect,  the  subdivision  of  la- 

I         hour.     Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  a  new  mode  of  paying  and  receiving  money 

I         had  come  into  fashion  among  the  merchants  of  the  cap- 

I        ttal.     A  class  of  agents  arose,  whose  office  was  to  keep 

•o  Squire  If eale's  Projects;  Malcolm's  History  of  London.  Neale*s  func- 
tioos  are  described  in  several  editions  of  Chamberla}rne*8  State  of  En^^Iand. 
Bia  mtamt  freqnentljr  appears  in  the  London  Qaxette,  aa,  for  example,  on 
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the  cash  of  the  conuRereial  hogdeo.  Thk  new  branch 
of  business  naturally  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  goli* 
smiths,  who  were  accustomed  to  traffic  largely  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  who  had  raults  in  which  great 
masses  of  bullion  coujd  he  secure  from  fire  and  from 
robbers*  It  was  at  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  of 
Lombard  Street  that  all  the  payments  in  coin  were 
made.  Other  traders  gave  and  received  nothing  but 
paper. 

This  great  change  (£d  not  take  place  widiout  much 
opposition  and  clamour.  Old&shioned  merchants  cooi^ 
plained  bitterly  that  a  dass  of  men,  who,  thirty  yeara 
before,  had  confined  themselves  to  their  proper  func- 
tions, and  had  made  a  fair  profit  by  embossing  silver 
bowls  and  chai^ers,  by  setting  jewels  for  fine  ladies, 
and  by  selling  pistoles  and  dollars  to  gentlemen  setting 
out  for  the  Continent,  had  become  the  treasurers,  and 
were  fast  becoming  the  masters,  of  the  whole  City. 
These  usurers,  it  was  said,  played  at  hazard  with  what 
had  been  earned  by  the  industry  and  hoarded  by  the 
thrift  of  other  men.  If  the  dice  turned  up  well,  the 
knave  who  kept  the  cash  became  an  alderman  :  if  they 
turned  up  ill,  the  dupe  who  furnished  the  cash  became 
a  bankrupt.  On  the  other  side  the  conveniences  of 
the  modern  practice  were  set  forth  in  animated  laib* 
guage.  The  new  system,  it  was  said,  saved  both  la- 
bour and  money.  Two  clerks,  seated  in  one  oountrag 
house,  did  what,  under  the  old  system,  must  have  been 
done  by  twenty  clerks  in  twenty  difierent  establishments. 
A.  goldsmith's  note  might  be  transferred  ten  times  in  a 
morning ;  and  thus  a  hundred  guineas,  locked  in  his 
safe  cbse  to  the  Exchange,  did  what  would,  formerly 
have  required  a  thousand  guineas,  dispersed  thtoagh 
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BMmy  tiDs,  some  on   Lndgate    Hill,  «ome  ifi   Aostin 
Friars,  and  some  m  Tower  Street.* 

Gradually  even  those  who  had  been  loudest  in  fnur- 
mvring  against  the  innovation  gave  way,  and  conformed 
lo  the  prevailing  usage.  The  last  person  i^ho  held  out, 
strange  to  say,  was  Sir  Dudley  North.  When,  in  1680, 
ifter  residing  many  years  abroad,  be  returned  to  Lon- 
don, nothing  astonished  or  ilispleased  him  more  tlian 
the  practice  of  making  pajrments  by  drawing  bills  on 
bankers.  He  £>und  tdiat  he  could  not  go  on  Change 
without  being  followed  round  the  piazsta  by  goldsmiths, 
who,  with  low  bows,  begged  to  have  the  honour  of 
ser?ing  him.  He  lost  his  temper  when  biis  friends 
isked  where  he  kept  his  cash.  "  Where  should  I  keep 
it,"  he  asked,  **  but  in  my  own  house  ?  "  With  diffi- 
colty  he  was  induced  to  put  his  money  into  the  hands  of 
one  o(  the  Lombard  Street  men,  as  they  were  called. 
Unhappfly,  the  Lombard  Street  man  broke ;  and  some 
of  his  customers  suffered  severely.  Dudley  North  lost 
only  6(ty  pounds :  but  this  loss  confirmed  him  in  his 
dislike  cf  the  whole  mystery  of  banking.  It  was  in 
nun,  however,  that  he  exhorted  his  follow  citisens  to 
return  to  the  good  old  practice,  and  not  to  expose  them- 
selves to  utter  ruin  in  order  to  spare  themselves  a  little 
trouUe.  He  stood  alone  against  the  whole  commnnity. 
The  advantages  of  the  modem  sjrstem  were  felt  every 
hour  of  everyday  in  every  part  of  London;  and  peo- 
ple were  no  more  disposed  to  relinquish  those  advan- 
tages for  fear  of  calamities  which  occurred  at  long  in- 
tervals than  to  refrain  from  buikiing  houses  for  fear  of 
fires,  or  from  building  ships  for  fear  of  hurricanes.     It 

1  Sm,  for  exumple,  the  Mjstery  of  the  NewHohioned  Ookltmitbt  m 
firokms  1676;  It  not  the  Haod  of  Joab  in  all  this?  1676;  and  mn  answer 
pttbhsbed  in  the  same  rear.  See  also  England*8  Glory  ia  the  great  Im- 
■OTement  by  Baakmx  and  Trade.  1694. 
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is  a  curious  circumstance  that  a  man,  who,  as  a  theo- 
rist, was  distinguished  from  all  the  merchants  of  his 
time  by  the  largeness  of  his  views  and  by  his  superior- 
ity to  vulgar  prejudices,  should,  in  practice,  have  been 
distinguished  from  all  the  merchants  of  his  time  by  the 
obstinacy  with  which  he  adhered  to  an  ancient  mode 
of  doing  business,  long  after  the  dullest  and  most  igno- 
rant plodders  had  abandoned  that  mode  for  one  better 
suited  to  a  great  commercial  society.* 

No  sooner  had  banking  become  a  separate  and  im- 
portant trade,  than  men  began  to  discuss  with  earnest- 
ness the  question  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to 
erect  a  national  bank.  The  general  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  national  bank :  nor 
can  we  wonder  at  this :  for  few  were  then  aware  that 
trade  is  in  general  carried  on  to  much  more  advantage 
by  individuals  than  by  great  societies  ;  and  banking 
really  is  one  of  those  few  trades  which  can  be  ci^rried 
on  to  as  much  advantage  by  a  great  society  as  by  an 
individual.  Two  public  banks  had  long  been  renowned 
throughout  Europe,  the  Bank  of  Saint  George  at 
Genoa,  and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam.  The  immense 
wealth  which  was  in  the  keeping  of  those  establish- 
ments, the  confidence  which  they  inspired,  the  pros- 
perity which  they  had  created,  their  stability,  tried  by 
panics,  by  wars,  by  revolutions,  and  found  proof  against 
all,  were  favourite  topics.  The  bank  of  Saint  George 
had  nearly  completed  its  third  century.  It  had  begun 
to  receive  deposits  and  to  make  loans  before  Columbus 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  before  Gama  had  turned  the 
Cape,  when  a  Christian  Emperor  was  reigning  at  Con- 
stantinople, when  a  Mahomedan  Sultan  was  reigning  at 
Granada,  when  Florence  was  a  Republic,  when  Hol- 
1  See  the  f  Jfe  of  Dadley  North  by  his  brother  Roger. 
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knd  obeyed  a  hereditary  Prince.  All  these  things 
had  been  changed.  New  continents  and  new  oceans 
had  been  discovered.  The  Turk  was  at  Constantino- 
ple :  the  Castilian  was  at  Granada :  Florence  had  its 
hereditary  Prince :  Holland  was  a  Repnblic :  but  the 
Bank  of  Saint  George  was  still  receiving  deposits  and 
making  loans.  The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  little 
more  than  eighty  years  old :  but  its  solvency  had  stood 
severe  tests.  Even  in  the  terrible  crisis  of  1672,  when 
the  whole  Delta  of  the  Rhine  was  overrun  by  the 
French  armies,  when  the  white  flags  were  seen  from 
the  top  of  the  Stadthouse,  there  was  one  place  where, 
amidst  the  general  consternation  and  confusion,  tran- 
qniUity  and  security  were  still  to  be  found  ;  and  that 
place  was  the  Bank.  Why  should  not  the  Bank  of 
London  be  as  great  and  as  durable  as  the  Banks  of 
Genoa  and  of  Amsterdam  ?  Before  tlie  end  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  seveial  plans  were  proposed,  ex- 
amined, attacked,  and  defended.  Some  pamphleteers 
maintained  that  a  national  bank  ought  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  King.  Others  thought  that  the  man- 
agement ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Al- 
dermen, and  Conmion  Council  of  the  capital.^  After  the 
Revolution  the  subject  was  discussed  with  an  animation 
before  unknown.  For,  under  the  influence  of  liberty,  tlic 
breed  of  political  projectors  multiplied  exceedingly.  A 
crowd  of  plans,  some  of  which  resemble  the  fiincies  of 
a  child  or  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  a  fever,  were  pi^essed 
on  the  government.  Preeminently  conspicuous  among 
the  pohtieal  mountebanks,  whose  busy  feces  were  seen 
every  day  in  the   lobby  of  the   House   of  Commons, 

^  See  a  pamphlet  entitled  Corporation  Credit;  or  a  Bank  of  Credit 
■ade  Current  by  Common  CoDftent  in  London,  more  Useful  and  Saft  tban 
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were  John  Briscoe  and  Hugh  Chamberiajne^  two  pnh 
jectors  worthy  to  have  been  members  of  that  Acad- 
emy which  Gulliver  found  at  Lagado.  These  men 
affirmed  that  the  one  cure  for  every  distemper  of  the 
State  was  a  Land  Bank.  A  Land  Bank  would  woi^ 
for  England  miracles  such  as  had  never  been  wrought 
ibr  Israel,  miracles  exceeding  the  heaps  of  quails  and 
the  daily  shower  of  manna.  There  would  be  no  taxes ; 
and  yet  the  Exchequer  would  be  full  to  overflowing. 
There  would  be  no  poor  rates  :  for  there  would  be  no 
poor.  The  income  of  every  lancbwner  would  be 
doubled.  The  profits  of  every  merchant  would  be  in- 
creased. In  short,  the  island  would,  to  use  Briscoe's 
words,  be  the  paradise  of  the  world.  The  only  loeers 
would  be  the  moneyed  men,  tliose  woi^t  enemies  of  the 
nation,  who  had  done  more  injury  to  the  gentry  and 
yeomanry  than  an  invading  army  from  France  would 
have  had  the  heart  to  do.^ 

These  blessed  effects  the  Land  Bank  was  to  produce 
simply  by  issuing  enormous  quantities  of  notes  on 
landed  security.  The  doctrine  of  the  projectors  was 
that  every  person  who  had  real  property  ought  to  have, 
besides  that  proj^rty,  paper  money  to  the  fidl  value  of 
that  property.  Thus,  if  his  estate  was  worth  two 
thousand  pounds,  he  ought  to  have  his  estate  and  two 
thousand  pounds  in  paper  money .^     Both  Briscoe  and 

1  A  proposal  by  Dr.  Hngh  Chmmberlayne,  in  Bssex  Street,  for  a  Bank 
of  Secure  Corrent  Credit  to  be  founded  upon  Land,  in  order  to  the  General 
Good  of  Landed  Men,  to  the  great  Increase  of  the  Value  of  Land,  and  the 
no  less  Benefit  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1695 ;  Proposals  for  the  supplying 
their  Miy'esdes  with  Money  on  Easy  Terms,  exempting  the  Nobility,  Gen- 
try, &c.,  from  Taxes,  enlarging  their  Yearly  Estates,  and  enriching  all  the 
Subjects  of  the  Kingdom  by  a  National  Land  Bank;  by  John  Briscoe. 
'*  O  fortunatos  nimium  bona  si  sua  norint  Anglicanos."  Third  Edition, 
1686.  Briscoe  seems  to  have  been  as  much  versed  in  Latin  litcratmre  as  in* 
poUtical  economy. 

s  In  confirmation  of  what  is  said  in  the  text,  I  extract  a  single  paragraph 
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Ohaoiberlayne  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt  the 
notion  that  there  conld  he  an  overissue  of  paper  as  long 
M  there  was,  for  every  ten  pound  note,  a  piece  of 
land  in  the  country  worth  ten  pounds.  Nobody, 
they  said,  would  accuse  a  goldsmith  of  overissuing  as 
long  as  his  vaults  contained  guineas  and  crowns  to  the 
fiiU  value  of  all  the  notes  which  bore  his  signature. 
Indeed  no  goldsmith  had  in  his  vaults  guineas  and 
crowns  to  the  full  value  of  all  his  paper.  And  was 
not  a  square  mile  of  rich  land  in  Taunton  Dean  at 
least  as  w^l  entitled  to  be  called  wealth  as  a  bag  of 
gold  or  silver?  The  projectors  could  not  doiiy  that 
many  people  had  a  prejudice  in  "favour  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  that  therefore,  if  the  Land  Bank  were 
bound  to  cash  its  notes,  it  would  very  soon  stop  pay- 
ment This  difficulty  they  got  over  by  proposing  that 
the  notes  should  be  inconvertible,  and  that  everybody 
should  be  forced  to  take  them. 

The  spectdatio/is  of  Chamberlayne  on  the  subject  of 
the  currency  may  possibly  find  admirers  even  in  our 
own  time.  But  to  his  other  errors  he  added  an  error 
which  began  and  ended  with  him.  He  was  fool  enough 
to  take  it  for  granted,  in  all  his  reasonings,  that  the 

fton  Briscot*8  proposalft.  **  Admit  a  gttitletnan  hatb  barely  1002.  per  annum 
titatt  to  lire  on,  and  ha(h  a  wife  and  four  children  to  provide  for;  this 
person,  suppoBing  no  taxes  were  upon  his  estates,  must  be  a  great  husband 
to  be  able  to  keep  hia  charge,  but  cannot  think  of  laying  up  nnythhig  to 
place  out  his  ofaUdren  in  the  world:  but  according  to  this  proposed  method 
lie  maj  give  his  children  500t  a  piece  and  have  90/.  per  annum  left  for 
binself  and  his  wife  to  live  upon,  the  which  he  may  also  leave  to  such  of 
his  diildren  as  he  pleases  after  his  and  his  wife's  decease.  For  first  having 
settled  his  estate  of  KM,  per  annum,  as  in  proposals  1.  3.,  he  may  have 
hUb  of  credit  for  20002.  for  his  own  proper  use,  for  10s.  per  cent  per  annum 
M  im  proposal  2S.,  which  is  but  10/.  per  annum  for  the  2000/.,  which  being 
deducted  oat  of  his  estate  of  100/.  per  annum,  there  remains  90/.  per  annum 
slear  to  himself.**    It  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  nonsense  reached  a 
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value  of  an  estate  varied  directly  as  the  duration.  Re 
maintained  that,  if  the  annual  income  derived  firom  a 
manor  were  a  thousand  pounds,  a  grant  of  that  manor 
for  twenty  years  must  be  worth  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  a  grant  for  a  hundred  years  worth  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  If,  therefore,  the  lord  of  sucti 
a  manor  would  pledge  it  for  a  hundred  years  to  the 
Land  Bank,  the  Land  Bank  might,  on  that  security, 
instantly  issue  notes  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
On  this  subject  Chamberlayne  was  proof  even  to 
arithmetical  demonstration.  He  was  reminded  that 
the  fee  simple  of  land  would  not  sell  for  more  than 
twenty  years'  purchase.  To  say,  therefore,  that  a 
term  of  a  hundred  years  was  worth  five  times  as  much 
as  a  term  of  twenty  years,  was  to  say  that  a  term  of  a 
hundred  years  was  worth  five  times  the  fee  simple,  in 
other  words,  tliat  a  hundred  was  five  times  infinity. 
Those  who  reasoned  thus  were  refuted  by  being  told 
that  they  were  usurers ;  and  it  should  seem  that  a 
large  number  of  country  gentlemen  thought  the  refu- 
tation complete,^ 

In  December  1693  Chamberlayne  laid  his  plan,  in 
all  its  naked  absurdity,  before  the  Commons,  and  peti- 
tioned to  be  heard.  He  confidently  undertook  ^  raise 
eight  thousand  pounds  on  every  freehold  estate  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  which  should  be 
brought,  as  he  expressed  it,  into  his  Land  Bank,  and 
this   without   dispossessing  the   freeholder.^     All    the 

1  See  Charaber1ayne*s  Proposal,  hia  Positions  supported  by  the  ReaMina 
explaining  the  Office  of  Land  Credit,  and  his  Bank  Dialogue.  See  alsn  an 
escelleni  little  tract  on  the  other  side  entitled  "*  A  Bank  Dialogue  between 
Dr.  H.  C.  nnd  a  Country  Gentleman,  1696,"  and  **  Some  Remarks  upon  a 
nameless  and  scurrilous  Libel  entitled  a  Bank  Dialogue  between  Dr*  H.  0. 
and  a  Country  Gentleman,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Quality." 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  7. 1693.  I  am  afhUd  that  I  may  be  lutpacM 
of  axaggerating  the  absurdity  of  this  scheme.    1  therefore  traoaciibe  tht 
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Bqoires  in  the  Honse  must  have  known  that  the  fee 
Bunple  of  such  an  estate  would  hardly  fetch  three  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  market.  That  less  than  the  fee 
simple  of  such  an  estate  could,  by  any  device,  be  nia<le 
to  produce  eight  thousand  pounds,  would,  it  might  have 
been  thought,  have  seemed  incredible  to  the  most  illit- 
erate clown  that  could  be  found  on  the  benches.  Dis- 
tress, however,  and  animosity  had  made  the  landed 
gentlemen  credulous.  They  insisted  on  referring 
Gliamberlayne^s  plan  to  a  committee;  and  the  com- 
mittee reported  that  the  plan  was  practicable,  and 
would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.^  But  by  this 
time  the  united  force  of  demonstration  and  derision 
bad  begun  to  produce  an  effect  even  on  the  most  igno- 
rant rustics  in  the  House.  The  report  lay  unnoticed 
on  the  table ;  and  the  country  was  saved  from  a  ca- 
lamity compared  with  which  the  defeat  of  Landen  and 
the  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  would  have  been  bless- 
ings. 

All  the  projectors  of  this  busy  time,  however,  were 
not  so  absurd  as  Chamberlajme.  One  among  them, 
William  Paterson,  was  an  ingenious,  though  not  al- 
ways a  judicious,  speculator.  Of  his  early  life  little  is 
known  except  that  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  that 
he  had  been  in  the  West  Indies.  In  what  character  he 
had  visited  the  West  Indies  was  a  matter  about  which 


t  hnportent  part  of  the  petition.  "  In  consideration  of  the  fVeeholders 
brmgii^  their  lands  into  this  bank,  for  a  fvnd  of  current  credit,  to  be  entab- 
bhed  bjiActof  Parliament,  it  is  now  p-oposed  that,  for  every  160/.  per 
•anoiD,  secured  for  160  rears,  for  but  one  hundred  yearly  payments  of  1001. 
per  aaninii,  free  from  all  manner  of  taxes  and  deductions  whatsoever,  every 
■Bdi  freeholder  shall  receive 4000/.  in  the  ftaid  current  credit,  and  shall  have 
WXU.  more  pat  into  the  fishery  stock  for  his  proper  benefit;  and  there  may 
be  forthdr  2000£.  reserved  at  the  Parliament's  disposal  towards  the  canning 
do  this  present  war.  ....  The  freeholder  is  never  to  quit  the  posseMioo  of 
to  Slid  estate  unless  the  yearly  rent  hnppens  to  be  in  arrear.*' 
>  Commoof*  Journals,  Feb.  6.  169f. 
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hb  contemporaries  difiered.  His  friends  said  that  Im 
had  been  a  missionary ;  his  enemies  that  he  had  been 
a  buccaneer.  He  seems  to  have  been  gifted  by  nature 
with  fertile  invention,  an  ardent  temperament,  and 
great  powers  of  persuasion,  and  to  have  acquired 
somewhere  in  the  course  of  his  vagrant  life  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  accounts. 

This  man  submitted  to  the  government,  in  t691,  a 
plan  of  a  nationd  bank  ;  and  his  plan  was  favourably 
received  both  by  statesmen  and  by  merchants.  But 
years  passed  away ;  and  nothing  was  done,  till,  in  the 
spring  of  1694,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  find 
some  new  mode  of  defrajring  the  charges  of  the  war. 
Then  at  length  the  scheme  devised  by  the  poor  and 
obscure  Scottish  adventurer  was  taken  up  in  earnest  by 
Montague.  With  Montague  was  closely  allied  Michael 
Godfrey,  the  brother  of  that  Sir  Eklmondsbury  Grodfrey 
whose  sad  and  mysterious  death  had,  fifteen  years 
before,  produced  a  terrible  outbreak  of  popular  feeling, 
Michael  was  one  of  the  ablest,  most  upright,  and  most 
opulent  of  the  merchant  princes  of  London.  He  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  near  connection 
with  the  martyr  of  the  Protestant  faith,  a  sealous 
Whig.  Some  of  his  writings  are  still  extant,  and 
prove^him  to  have  had  a  strong  and  clear  mind. 

By  these  two  distinguished  men  Paterson's  scheme 
was  fathered.  Montague  undertook  to  manage  the 
House  of  Commons,  Godfrey  to  manage  the  City.  An 
approving  vote  was  obtained  from  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means ;  and  a  bill,  the  title  of  which  gave 
occasion  to  many  sarcasms,  was  laid  on  tlie  table.  It 
was  indeed  not  easy  to  guess  that  a  bill,  which  pur* 
ported  only  to  impose  a  new  duty  on  tonnage  for  the 
benefit   of   such   persons  as    should  advance   money 
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towards  carrying  on  the  war,  was  really  a^'lnll  creating 
die  greatest  commercial  institution  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen. 

The  plan  was  that  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
should  be  borrowed  by  the  government  on  what  was 
then  considered  as  the  moderate  interest  of  eight  per 
cent  In  order  to  induce  capitalists  to  advance  the 
money  promptly  on  terms  so  favourable  to  the  public, 
the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  Ae  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  corporation  was  to  have  no  exclusive 
privilege,  uid  was  to  be  restricted  from  trading  in 
anything  but  bills  of  exchange,  bullion,  and  forfeited 


As  soon  as  the  plan  became  genendly  known,  a 
paper  war  broke  out  as  furious  as  that  between  the 
swearers  and  the  nonswearers,  or  as  that  between  the 
Old  East  India  Company  and  the  New  East  India 
Company.  The  projectors  who  had  failed  to  gain  the 
ear  of  the  government  fell  like  madmen  on  their  more 
fortunate  brother.  All  the  goldsmiths  and  pawnbrok- 
ers set  up  a  howl  of  rage.  Some  discontented  Tories 
predicted  ruin  to  the  monarchy*  It  was  remarkable, 
tbey  said,  that  Banks  and  Kings  had  never  existed 
together.  Banks  were  republican  institutions.  There 
were  flourishing  banks  at  Venice,  at  Genoa,  at  Am- 
sterdam and  at  Hamburg.  But  who  had  ever  hoard 
cf  a  Bank  of  France  or  p,  Bank  of  Spain.*  Some  dis* 
contented  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  predicted  ruin  to 
our  liberties.  Here,  they  said,  is  an  instrument  of 
tyranny  more  formidable  than  the  High  Commission, 
than  the  Star  Chamber,  than  even  the  fifty  thousand 
Kddiers  of  Oliver.     The  whole  weal^  of  the  nation 

1  AecouBt  of  the  Tntended  Bank  of  England,  1094. 
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will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Tonnage  Bank,  — such  was 
the  nickname  then  in  use; — and  the  Tonnage  Bank 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign.  The  power  of 
the  purse,  the  one  great  security  for  all  the  rights  of 
Englishmen,  will  be  transferred  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the  new 
Company.  This  last  consideration  was  really  of  some 
weight,  and  was  allowed  to  be  so  by  the  authors  of  the 
bill.  A  clause  was  therefore  most  properly  inserted 
which  inhibited  the  Bank  from  advancing  money  to  the 
Crown  without  authority  from  Parliament.  Every 
infraction  of  this  salutary  rule  was  to  be  punished  by 
forfeiture  of  three  times  the  sum  advanced ;  and  it  was 
provided  that  the  King  should  not  have  power  to  remit 
any  part  of  the  penalty. 

The  plan,  thus  amended,  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Commons  more  easily  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected fiK)m  the  violence  of  the  adverse  clamour.  In 
truth,  the  Parliament  was  under  duress.  Money  must 
be  had,  and  could  in  no  other  way  be  had  so  easily. 
What  passed  when  the  House  had  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  cannot  be  discovered  i  but,  while  the 
Speaker  was  in  the  chair,  no  division  took  place. 

The  bill,  however,  was  not  safe  when  it  had  reached 
the  Upper  House.  Some  Lords  suspected  that  the 
plan  of  a  national  bank  had  been  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exalting  the  moneyed  interest  at  the  expense 
of  the  landed  interest.  Others  thought  that  this  plan, 
whether  good  or  bad,  ought  not  to  have  been  submitted 
to  them  in  such  a  form.  Whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
call  into  existence  a  body  which  might  one  day  rule 
the  whole  commercial  world,  and  how  such  a  body 
should  be  constituted,  were  questions  whfch  ought  not 
to  be  decided  by  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.     The 
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Peers  ought  to  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  examine  all  the 
details  of  the  proposed  scheme^  to  suggest  amendmentSy 
to  ask  for  conferences.  It  was  therefore  most  unfair 
that  the  law  establishing  the  Bank  should  be  sent  up 
as  part  of  a  law  granting  supplies  to  the  Crown.  The 
Jacobites  entertained  some  hope  that  the  session  would 
end  with  a  quarrel  between  the  Houses,  that  the  Ton- 
nage Bill  would  be  lost,  and  that  William  would  enter 
on  the  campaign  without  money.  It  was  already  May, 
according  to  the  New  Style.  The  London  season  was 
over ;  and  many  noble  &milies  had  left  Covent  Garden 
and  Sobo  Square  for  their  woods  and  hayfields.  But 
ninmionses  were  sent  out.  There  was  a  violent  rush 
of  Earls  and  Barons  back  to  town.  The  bendies  which 
had  lately  been  deserted  were  crowded.  The  sittings 
began  at  an  hour  unusually  early,  and  were  prolonged 
to  an  hour  unusually  late.  On  the  day  on  which  the 
bill  was  committed  the  contest  lasted  without  intermis- 
sion from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening. 
Godolphin  was  in  the  chair.  Nottingham  and  Roches- 
ter proposed  to  strike  out  all  the  clauses  which  related 
to  the  Bank.  Something  was  said  about  the  danger 
of  setting  up  a  gig^tic  corporation  which  might  soon 
give  law  to  the  King  and  the  three  Estates  of  the 
Realm.  But  the  Peers  seemed  to  be  most  moved  by 
the  appeal  which  was  made  to  them  as  landlords.  The 
whole  scheme,  it  was  asserted,  was  intended  to  enrich 
osurers  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Perscms  who  had  laid  by  money  would  rather  put  it 
into  the  Bank  than  lend  it  on  mortgage  at  moderate 
interest.  Caermarthen  said  little  or  nothing  in  defence 
of  what  was,  in  truth,  the  work  of  his  rivals  and  ene- 
mies. He  owned  that  there  were  grave  objections  to 
tbe  mode  in  which  the  Commons  had  provided  for  the 

?OI.  TIX.  10 
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public  service  of  the  year.  But  would  their  Lordships 
amend  a  money  bill  ?  Would  they  engage  in  a  contest 
of  which  tlie  end  must  be  that  they  must  eitlier  yield, 
or  incur  the  grave  responsibility  of  leaving  the  Channel 
without  a  fleet  during  the  summer  ?  This  ai^uuient 
prevailed;  and,  on  a  division,  tlie  amendment  was 
rejected  by  forty  three  votes  to  thirty  one,  A  few 
hours  later  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  and  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued.* 

In  the  City  the  success  of  Montague's  plan  was  com- 
plete. It  was  then  at  least  as  difficult  to  raise  a  million 
at  eight  per  cent  as  it  would  now  be  to  raise  forty  mill- 
ions at  four  per  cent.  It  had  been  supposed  that  con- 
tributions would  drop  in  very  slowly :  and  a  considera- 
ble time  had  therefore  been  allowed  by  the  Act.  This 
indulgence  was  not  needed.  So  popular  vas  the  new 
investment  that  on  the  day  onwhich  the  books  were 
opened  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  sub- 
scribed :  three  hundred  thousand  more  were  subscribed 
during  the  next  forty  eight  hours ;  and,  in  ten  days,  to 
the  delight  of  all  the  friends  of  the  government^  it  was 
announced  that  the  list  was  full.  The  whole  sum  which 
the  Corporation  was  bound  to  lend  to  the  State  was 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  before  the  first  instalment  was 
due.^  Somers  gladly  put  the  Great  Seal  to  a  charter 
framed  in  conformity  with  the  terms  prescribed  by 
Parliament ;  and  the  Bank  of  England  commenced  its 
operations  in  the  house  of  the  Company  :f  Grocers. 
There,  during  many  years,  directors,  secretaries,  and 
clerks  might  be  seen  labouring  in  different  parts  of  one 
spacious  hall.     The  persons  employed   by  tlie  Bank 

1  See  the  Lords*  Journals  of  April  23,  24,  25  19H,  and  the  Utter  ol 
L'Hermltage  to  the  States  General  dated  ^^ 
*  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary,  June  1S04. 
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were  DrigiaaUy  enlj  fiAy  four.  They  are  bow  nine 
hundred.  The  «uin  paid  yearly  in  salaries  ainountea 
at  first  to  only  four  theusand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
poonds.  It  now  exceeds  two  hundred  and  ten  tlioa- 
sand  pounds.  We  may  therefore  &irly  infer  that  the 
incomes  of  commerdal  clerks  are,  on  an  average, 
about  three  times  as  hirge  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  as 
they  were  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.^ 

It  soon  appeared  that  Montague  had,  by  skilfully 
availing  himself  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
coantry,  rendered  an  inestimable  servioe  to  his  party. 
Daring  several  generations  the  Bank  of  England  was 
enpfaadcally  a  Whig  body.  It  was  Whig,  not  acci- 
dentally, but  necessarily.  It  must  have  instantly 
stopped  payment  if  it  liad  ceased  to  receive  the  intei*est 
on  the  sum  which  it  had  advanced  to  the  goveiniment ; 
and  of  that  interest  James  would  not  have  paid  one 
fiirthing.  Seventeen  years  after  tlie  passing  of  tlie 
Tonnage  Bill,  Addison,  in  one  of  his  most  ingen- 
iooa  and  graceful  little  allegories,  described  the  situa- 
tion of  the  great  Company  tliroiigh  which  the  immense 
wealth  of  London  was  constantly  circulating.  He  saw 
PuUic  Credit  on  her  throne  in  Grocers'  Hall,  the 
Great  Charter  over  her  head,  tlie  Act  of  Settlement 
full  in  lier  view.  Her  touch  turned  eveiything  to 
gold.  Behind  her  seat,  bags  filled  with  coin  were 
piled  up  to  the  ceiling.  On  her  right  and  on  her  left 
the  floor  was  hidden  by  pyramids  of  guineas.  On  a 
sodden  the  door  flies  open.  The  Pretender  rushes  in, 
a  sponge  in  one  hand,  in  tlie  other  a  sword  wliich  he 
shakes  at  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  beautiful  Queen 
sinks  down   fainting.     The    spell   by    which    she  has 

1  Heath*s   Account  of  the  Wonhipfal    Company  of  Groc«n;  FnuicM*fl 
Bi^tory  of  the  Bank  of  EnKiand 
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tamed  all  things  aroand  her  into  treasure  is  broken. 
The  money  bags  shrink  like  pricked  bladders.  The 
piles  of  gold  pieces  are  turned  into  bundles  of  rags  or 
faggots  of  wooden  tallies.^  The  truth  which  this  par- 
able was  meant  to  convey  was  constantly  present  to 
the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  the  Bank.  So  closely  was 
their  interest  bound  up  with  the  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment that  the  greater  the  public  danger,  the  more 
ready  were  they  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Formerly, 
when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  when  the  taxes  came 
in  slowly,  and  when  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
was  in  arrear,  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  up  and  down 
Cheapside  and  Cornhill,  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  by  the  Aldermen,  and  to  make  up  a  sum  by  bor^ 
rowing  a  hundred  pounds  from  this  hosier,  and  two 
hundred  pounds  from  that  ironmonger.^  Those  times 
were  oven  The  government,  instead  of  laboriously 
scooping  up  supplies  irom  numerous  petty  sources, 
could  now  draw  whatever  it  required  from  one  immense 
reservoir,  which  all  those  petty  sources  kept  constantly 
replenished.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  during 
many  years,  the  weight  of  the  Bank,  which  was  con- 
stantly in  the  scale  of  the  Whigs,  almost  counterbal- 
anced the  weight  of  the  Church,  which  was  as  con- 
stantly in  the  scale  of  the  Tories. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  bill  which  established  the 
Prorogation  Bank  of  Eng:land  had  received  the  roytJ  as- 
roent:  min-    sent,  the  rarliameut  was  prorogued  b-  the 

Isterlalar-       rr-  •  1  1      .  1.11  "1 

»Mg«n«»ti.  Kmg  With  a  speecli  m  which  he  warmly 
thanked  the  Commons  for  their  liberality.     Montague 

1  Spectator,  No.  3. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Wednesdftj  Club  in  Friday  Street 
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was  immediately  rewarded   for  his  services  with   the 
pkce  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.^ 

Shrewsbury  had  a  few  weeks  before  consented  to 
accept  the  seals.  He  had  held  out  resolately.  ^;*Jl^^ 
fixMn  November  to  March.  While  he  was  state, 
trying  to  find  excuses  which  might  satisfy  his  political 
friends.  Sir  James  Montgomery  visited  him.  Mont- 
gomery was  now  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings. 
Having  borne  a  great  part  in  a  great  revolution,  having 
been  charged  with  the  august  office  of  presenting  the 
Crown  of  Scotland  to  the  Sovereigns  whom  the  Estates 
had  chosen,  having  domineered  without  a  rival,  during 
several  months,  in  the  Parliament  at  Edinburgh,  having 
seen  before  him  in  near  prospect  the  seals  of  Secretary, 
the  conmet  of  an  Earl,  ample  wealth,  supreme  power, 
he  had  on  a  sudden  sunk  into  obscurity  and  abject  pen- 
ary. His  fine  parts  still  remained  ;  and  he  was  there- 
fore used  by  the  Jacobites :  but,  though  used,  he  was 
despised,  distrusted,  and  starved.  He  passed  his  life 
in  wandering  from  England  to  France  and  from 
France  back  to  England,  without  finding  a  resting 
place  in  either  country.  Sometimes  he  waited  in  the 
antechamber  at  Saint  Germains,  where  the  priests 
scowled  at  him  as  a  Calvinist,  and  where  even  the 
Protestant  Jacobites  cautioned  one  another  in  whispers 
against  the  old  Republican.  Sometimes  he  lay  hid  in 
the  garrets  o(  London,  imagining  that  every  footstep 
which  he  heard  on  the  stairs  was  that  of  a  bailiff  with 
a  writ,  or  that  of  a  King's  messenger  with  a  warrant. 
He  now  obtained  access  to  Shrewsbury,  and  ventured 
to  talk  as  a  Jacobite  to  a  brother  Jacobite.  Shrews- 
bmy,  who  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  put  his  estate  and 
Us  neck  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be 

1  Loidt'  JoonuO^  April  25. 1694;  London  Gazette,  Mmj  7,  IMi. 
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both  rash  and  perfidions,  retarned  very  goarded  an*' 
Bwei'S.  Through  some  channel  which  is  not  known 
to  us,  William  obtained  full  intelligence  of  what  had 
passed  on  this  occasion.  He  sent  for  Shrewsbury,  and 
again  spoke  earnestly  about  the  secretaryship.  Shrews 
bury  again  excused  himself.  His  health,  he  said,  was 
bad.  "  That,"  said  William,  "  is  not  your  only  rea- 
son." "No,  Sir,"  said  Shrewsbury,  "it  is  not" 
And  he  began  to  speak  of  public  grievances,  and  al- 
luded to  the  fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  which  he  had 
himself  introduced.  But  William  cut  him  short. 
"  There  is  another  reason  behind.  When  did  you  see 
Montgomery  last  ?  "  Shrewsbury  was  thunderstruck. 
The  King  proceeded  to  repeat  some  things  which 
Montgomery  had  said.  By  this  time  Shrewsbury  had 
recovered  from  his  dismay,  and  had  recollected  that, 
in  the  conversation  which  had  been  so  accurately 
reported  to  the  government,  he  had  fortunately  ut- 
tered no  treason,  though  he  had  heard  much.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "since  Your  Majesty  has  been  so  correcdy 
informed,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  that  man's  attempts  to  seduce  me  from  my 
allegiance."  William  did  not  deny  this,  but  intimated 
that  such  secret  dealings  with  noted  Jacobites  raised 
suspicions  which  Shrewsbury  could  remove  only  by 
accepting  the  seals.  "  That,"  he  said,  "  will  put  me 
quite  at  ease.  I  know  that  you  are  a  man  of  honour, 
and  that,  if  you  undertake  to  serve  me,  you  will  sei've 
me  faithfully."  So  pressed,  Shrewsbury  complied,  to 
the  great  joy  of  his  whole  party ;  and  was  immediate  ly 
rewarded  for  his  compliance  with  a  dukedom  and  a 
garter.^ 

1  life  of  James,  li.  520.;  Flo^d^s  (Lloyd's)  Account  in  the  Kairne  Papef% 
■nder  tbe  date  of  Mxy  1. 1694;  London  Gasette,  April  36.  80. 16M. 
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Thus  a  Whig  muiislry  waa  gradually  fonning. 
There  were  now  two  WWg  Secretaries  of  State,  a 
Whig  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  a  Whig  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty^  a  Whig  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer* 
The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Pembroke,  might  also  be  called 
a  Whig :  for  his  mind  was  one  which  readily  took  the 
impress  of  any  stronger  mind  with  which  it  was  brought 
into  contact.  Seymour,  having  been  long  enough  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  to  lose  muck  of  his  in* 
fiaence  with  the  Tory  country  gentlemen  who  had  once 
listened  to  him  as  to  aji  oracle,  was  dismissed  ;  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  John  Smith,  a  zealous  and  able 
Whig,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  late  session.^  The  only  Tories  who  still  held  great 
offices  in  the  executive  government  were  the  Lord 
President,  Caermarthen,  who,  though  he  began  to  feel 
that  power  was  slipping  from  his  grasp,  still  clutched  it 
desperately,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Go- 
dolphin,  who  meddled  little  oat  of  his  own  department, 
and  performed  the  duties  of  that  department  with  skill 
and  assiduity. 

William,  however,  atiU  tried  to  divide  his  fiivours  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Though  the  Whigs  j^^^  t,y^ 
were  fest  drawing  to  themselves  the  sub-  ^•'*»'^- 
stance  of  power,  the  Tories  chained  their  sliare  of  hon* 
orary  distinctions.  Mulgrave,  who  had,  during  the 
late  session,  exerted  his  great  parliamentary  talents  in 
favour  of  the  King^s  policy,  was  created  Marquess  of 
Normanby,  and  named  a  Cabinet  Councillor,  but  waa 
never  consulted.  He  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  pen* 
sion  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Caermarthen, 
whom  the  late  changes  had  deeply  mortified,  was  in 
some  degree  consoled  by  a  signal  mark  of  royal  apprc^ 

1  LoDdoo  Gwette,  Mi^  3.  ISM. 
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bation.  He  became  Duke  of  Leeds.  It  had  taken 
him  little  more  than  twenty  years  to  climb  from  the 
station  of  a  Yorkshire  country  gentleman  to  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  peerage.  Two  great  Whig  Earls  were 
at  the  same  time  created  Dukes,  Bedford  and  Devon- 
shire. It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Bedford  had  re- 
peatedly reiused  the  dignity  which  he  now  somewhat 
reluctantly  accepted.  He  declared  that  he  preferred 
his  Earldom  to  a  Dukedom,  and  gave  a  very  sensible 
reason  for  the  preference.  An  Earl  who  had  a  numer- 
ous family  might  send  one  son  to  the  Temple  and 
another  to  a  counting  house  in  the  city.  But  the  sons 
of  a  Duke  were  all  lords  ;  and  a  lord  could  not  make 
his  bread  either  at  the  bar  or  on  Change.  The  old 
man's  objections,  however,  were  overcome ;  and  the 
two  great  houses  of  Russell  and  Cavendish,  which  had 
long  been  closely  connected  by  friendship  and  by  mar- 
riage, by  common  opinions,  common  sufferings,  and 
common  triumphs,  received  on  the  same  day  the  high- 
est honour  which  it  is  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
confer.^ 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  creations  an- 
nounced also  that  the  King  had  set  out  for  the  Conti- 
nent. He  had,  before  his  departure,  consulted  with 
his  ministers  about  the  means  of  counteracting  a  plan 
of  naval  operations  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
French  government.  Hitherto  the  maritime  war  had 
been  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  Channel  and  the  Atlan- 
Fwnch  plan  ^^^'  ^^*  Lewis  had  now  determined  to  con- 
3f  war.  centrate  his  maritime  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. "He  hoped  that,  with  their  help,  the  army  of 
Marshal  Noailles  would  be  able  to  take  Barcelona,  to 

1  London  Gazette,  April  80.  May  7. 1694;  Shrewsbufy  to  WilBam,  May 
If;  WimamtoShrewsbmy,  ^^  ;    UHermitage,  ^^ 
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subdue  the  whole  of  Catalonia,  and  to  compel  Spain  tu 
soe  for  peace.  Accordingly,  Tonrville's  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  three  men  of  war,  set  sail  from  Brett  on 
tlie  twenty  fiifth  of  April  and  passed  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
ndtar  on  the  fourth  of  May. 

William,  in  order  to  cross  the  designs  of  the  enemy, 
determined  to  send  Russell  to  the  Mediterra-  sngitsh 
nean  with  the  greater  part  of  the  combined  p'*°  ®'  "^ 
fleet  of  England  and  Holland.  A  squadron  was  to  re- 
main in  the  British  seas  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Berkeley.  Talmash  was  to  embark  on  board  of  this 
squadron  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  was  to  attack 
Brest,  which  would,  it  was  supposed,  in  the  absence 
of  Toorville  and  his  fifty  three  vessels,  be  an  easy 
conquest. 

lliat  preparations  were  making  at  Portsmouth  for 
an  expedition,  in  which  the  land  forces  were  to  bear 
a  part,  could  not  be  kept  a  secret.  There  was  much 
speculation  at  the  Rose  and  at  Garraway's  touching 
the  destination  of  the  armament.  Some  talked  of  Rhe, 
some  of  Oleron,  some  of  Rochelle,  some  of  Rochefort. 
Many,  till  the  fleet  actually  began  to  move  westward, 
believed  that  it  was  bound  for  Dunkirk.  Many  guessed 
that  Brest  would  be  the  point  of  attack  ;  but  they  only 
guessed  this :  for  the  secret  was  much  better  kept  than 
most  of  the  secrets  of  that  age.^  Russell,  till  he  was 
ready  to  weigh  anchor,,  persisted  in  assuring  his  Jaco- 
bite friends  that  he  knew  nothing.  His  discretion  was 
pnx^  even  against  all  the  arts  of  Marlborough.     Marl- 

^  L*Heniiitage,  May  X|.  After  mentioning  the  various  report9t.he  mjb, 
"Oe  tow  ees  diven  pngeCe  qa*on  sMmagpne  aaeon  n^eat  vena  h  la  cognois- 
Moee  da  pablic"  This  it  important:  for  it  has  often  been  said,  in  excuse 
far  Uarlborongh,  that  he  oommnnicated  to  the  Court  of  Saint  Gennains 
miiy  what  was  the  talk  of  all  the  eafibeboiues,  and  most  hare  been  kaown 
wtOmfoi  his  instrnmentdity. 
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borough,  however,  had  other  soarcea  of  uiteltigeaoe. 
To  those  sources  he  applied  himself ;  and  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  whole  plan  of  the  govern* 
jient.     He   instantly  wrote   to   James.     He  had,  he 
said,  but  that  moment  ascertained  that  twelve  r^^tments 
of  in£uitrj  and  two  regiments  of  marines  were  about 
tc  embark,  under  the  command  of  TaUnash,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  harboitr  of  Brest  and   the 
?'.iipping  which  lay  there.     "  This,"  he  added,  "  would 
bo  a  great  advantage  to  England.     But  no  considei^ 
ation  can,  or  ever  shall,  hinder  me  from  letting  you 
know   what  I   think  may  be  for  your  service."     He 
then  proceeded  to  caution  James  against  Russell.     *^  I 
endeavoured  to  learn  this  some  time  ago  from  him : 
but  he  always  denied  it  to  me,  tliougli  I  am  very  sure 
that  he  knew   the  design  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
This  gives  me  a  bad  sign  of  this  man*s  intentions."  ^ 
The  intelligence  sent  by  Marlborough  to  James  was 
commimicated  by  Jam^  to  the  Frepch  government. 
That  government  took  its  measures  with  characteristic 
promptitude.     Promptitude  was  indeed  necessary  ;  fbr, 
when  Marlborough's  letter  was  written,  the  prepara- 
tions at  PortsmouUi  were  all  but  complete ;  and,  if  the 
wind  had  been  fevourable  to  tlie  EngKsh,  the  objects 
of  the  expedition  might  have  been  attained  without  a 
struggle.     But  adverse  gales  detained  our  fleet  in  tlie 
Channel  during  another  month.     Meanwhile  a  large 
bo3y  of  troops  was  collected  at  Brest.     Vauban  was 

1  Lifeof  Jaiiifl»,  ii.  52t  ;  Maq)herBoii,  i.487.  The  letter  of  Marlborouf^b 
is  dated  May  4.  It  was  inclosed  in  one  Orom  Sackyille  to  Melfort,  which 
woald  alone  sofflce  to  prove  that  those  who  repreeent  the  intelligence  at 
unimportant  are  entirely  mistaken.  "I  send  it,**  says  Sackville,  ^  by  an 
express,  jadging  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  fbr  the  service  of  the 
King,  my  master,  and  consequently  for  the  service  of  bis  Most  Christian 
Ifi^festy.**  WouM  SadrviHe  bsve  written  thus  if  the  destination  of  th« 
expedition  had  been  already  known  to  all  the  world' 
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duiged  with  the  duty  of  putting  the  defences  in  order  ,• 
and,  under  his  skilful  direction^  batteries  were  planted 
which  commaQded  every  spot  where  it  seemed  likely 
that  an  invader  would  attempt  to  land.  Eight  large 
rafts,  each  carrying  many  mortars,  were  moored  in  the 
harbour,  and,  some  days  before  the  English  arrived, 
aD  was  ready  for  their  reception. 

On  the  sixth  of  June  the  whole  allied  fleet  was 
about  fifteen  leagues  west  of  Cape  FInisterre.  «ip«utioo 
There  Russell  and  Berkeley  parted  company.  Bwit. 
Russell  proceeded  towards  the  Mediterranean.  Berke- 
ley's squadron,  with  the  troops  -  on  board,  steered  for 
the  coast  of  Britanny,  and  anchored  just  without  Cama- 
ret  Bay,  close  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Brest. 
Talmash  proposed  to  land  in  Camaret  Bay.  It  was 
therefore  desirable  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  state 
of  the  coast  The  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
now  called  Marquess  of  Caermarthen,  undertook  to 
enter  the  basin  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  information. 
The  passion  of  this  brave  and  eccentric  young  man  for 
maritime  adventure  was  unconquerable.  He  had  so- 
licited and  obtained  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral,  and 
had  accompanied  the  expedition  in  his  own  yacht,  the 
Per^:rine,  renowned  as  the  masterpiece  of  shipbuild- 
ing. Cutts,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  in- 
trepidity in  the  Irish  war,  and  had  been  rewarded  with 
an  Irish  peerage,  offered  to  accompany  Caermarthen. 
Lord  Mohun,  who,  desirous,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  efface 
hj  honourable  exploits  the  stain  which  a  shameful  and 
disastrous  brawl  had  left  on  his  name,  was  serving 
with  the  troops  as  a  volunteer,  insisted  on  being  of  the 
party.  The  Peregrine  went  into  the  bay  with  its  gal- 
lant crew,  and  came  out  safe,  but  not  without  having 
nm  great  risks.     Caermarthen  reported  that  the  de* 
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fSsnceSy  of  which  however  he  had  seen  only  a  small  part* 
were   formidable.     But  Berkeley  and   Talmash  sns 
pected  that  he  overrated  the  danger.  *  They  w«re  not 
aware  that  their  design  had  long  been  known  at  Ver- 
sailles, that  an  army  had  been  collected  to  oppose  them, 
and  that  the  greatest  engineer  in  the  worid  had  been 
employed  to  fortify  the  coast  against  them.     They 
therefore  did  not  doubt  that  their  troops  might  easily 
he  pnt  on  shore  nnder  the  protection  of  a  fire  from  the 
ships.     On   the  following  morning  Caermartben  was 
ordered  to  enter  the  bay  with  eight  vessels  and  to  bat 
ter  the  French  works.     Talmash  was  to  fjfAiow  wit. 
about  a  hundred  boats  full  of  soldiers.     It  soon  ap* 
peared  that  the  enterprise  was  even  more  perilous  liian 
it  had  on  the  preceding  day  appeared  im  be.     Batteries 
which  had  then  escaped  notice  opened  on  the  ships  a 
(ire  so  murderous  that  several  decks  were  soon  cleared. 
Great  bodies  of  foot  and  horse  were  discernible ;  and, 
by  their  uniforms,  they  appeared  to  be  regular  troops. 
The  young  Rear  Admiral  sent  an  officer  in  all  haate  to 
warn  TalAiash.     But  Talmash  was  so  completely  pes- 
sessed  by  the  notion  that  the  French  were  not  prepared 
to  repel  an  attack  that  he  disregarded  all  cautions,  and 
would  not  even  trust  his  own  eyes.     He  felt  sure  that 
the  force  which  he  saw  assembled  on  the  coast  was  a 
mere  rabble  of  peasants,  who  had  been    brought  to- 
gether in  haste  from  the  surrounding  country,     Confi* 
dent  that  these  mock  soldiers  would  run  like  sheep  be- 
fore real  soldiers,  he  ordered  his  men  to  pull  for  tin 
land.      He   was   soon   undeceived.      A   terrible    fire 
mowed  down  his  troops  fiuter  than  they  could  get  ovi 
shore.     He  had  himself  scarcely  sprung  on  dry  ground 
when  he  received  a  wound  in  the  th^h  from  a  caanon 
ball,  and  was  carried  back  to  his  skiff.     ISt  men  recm- 
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barked  in  confttsion.  Ships  snd  boats  made  naste  to 
get  out  of  the  bay,  but  did  not  succeed  till  four  hnn- 
.  dred  sailors^  and  seren  hundred  soldiers  had  &lion. 
Doring  many  days  the  waves^  continued  to  throw  up 
pierced  and  shattered  corpses  on  the  beach  of  Britanny. 
The  battery  from  which  Talmash  received  his  wound  is 
called,  to  this  di^,  the  Englishman's  Death. 

The  unhappy  genera}  was  laid  on  his  coueh  ;  and  a 
oooncil  of  war  was  held  in  his  cabin.  He  was  for  go- 
ing straight  into  the  harbour  of  Brest  and  bombard- 
ing the  town.  But  tins  suggestion,  which  indicated 
but  too  clearly  that  his  judgment  had  been  affected  by 
die  irritation  of  a  wounded  body  and  a  wounded  mind, 
was  wneiy  rejected  by  the  naval  officers.  The  anna- 
meal  returned  to  Portsmouth.  There  Talmash  died, 
^claiming  with  his  last  breath  that  he  had  been  lured 
into  a  snare  by^  treachery.  The  pubHc  grief  and  in- 
dignation were  loodly  e^ressed.  The  nation  remem- 
bered the  services  of  the  unfortunate  general,  forgave 
his  rashness,  pitied  his  sufierings,  and  execrated  the 
Ofiknown  traitora  whose  machinations  had  been  fatal  to 
hinu  There  were  many  conjectures  and  .many  ni- 
nours.  Some  sturdy  Englishmen,  misled  by  national 
pnrjndice,  swore  that  none  of  our  plans  would  ever  be 
kept  a  secret  from  the  enemy  while  French  refugees 
were  in  higfa  military  command.  Softie  zealous  Whigs, 
misled  by  party  spirit,  muttered  that  the  Court  of  Saint 
Grarmains  would  never  want  good  intelligence  while  a 
single  Tory  remained  in  the  Cabinet  Council.  The 
real  criminal  was  not  named  ;  nor,  till  the  archives  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  were  explored,  was  it  known  to 
the  pnUic  that  Talmash  had  perished  by  the  basest 
sf  all  the  hunbed  viUanies  of  Marlborough*^ 


1  iMioo OHette,  Jane  14.  IS.  1094;  Paris  GftMtte,  ~y.^  Barchett, 
/oonaloI'Lord  CaermartheQ;  Baden,  June  ||. ;  L^neriuitiige,  June  ^f-^S 
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Yet  never  had  Marlb<m)ugh  been  less  a  Jacobite 
than  at  the  moment  when  he  rendered  this  wicked  and 
shameful  service  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  It  may  be  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  to  serve  the  banished  family  was 
not  his  object,  and  that  to  ingratiate  himself  witli  the 
banished  &mily  was  only  his  secondary  object.  His 
primary  object  was  to  force  himself  into  the  service  of 
the  existing  government,  and  to  regain  possession  of 
those  important  and  lucrative  places  from  which  he  had 
been  dismissed  more  than  two  years  before.  He  knew 
that  the  country  and  the  Parliament  would  not  patiently 
bear  to  see  the  English  army  commanded  by  foreign 
generals.  Two  Englishmen  only  had  shown  themselves 
fit  for  high  military  posts,  himself  and  Talmash.  If 
Talmash  were  defeated  and  disgraced,  William  would 
scarcely  have  a  choice.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  expedition  had  failed,  and  that  Talmash 
was  no  more,  the  general  cry  was  that  the  King  ought 
to  receive  into  his  favour  the  accomplished  Captain 
who  had  done  such  good  service  at  Walcourt,  at  Cork, 
and  at  Kinsale.  Nor  can  we  blame  the  multitude  for 
raising  this  cry.  For  everybody  knew  that  Marlbor- 
ough was  an  eminently  brave,  skilfol,  and  successful 
officer :  but  very  few  persons  knew  that  he  had,  while 
commanding  William's  troops,  while  sitting  in  WilHam's 
council,  while  waiting  in  William's  bedchamber,  formed 
a  most  artful  and  dangerous  plot  for  the  subversion  of 
WiUiam's  throne  ;  and  still  fewer  suspected  the  real 
author  of  the  recent  calamity,  of  the  slaughter  in  the 
Bay  of  Camaret,  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  Talmash. 
The  effect  therefore  of  the  foulest  of  all  treasons  was 
to  raise  the  traitor  in  the  public  estimation.  Nor  was 
he  wanting  to  himself  at  this  conjuncture.  While 
the  Royal  Exchange  was  in  consternation  at  the  disas- 
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ter  of  which  he  was  the  cause^  while  matij  faniilies 
were  clothing  themselves  in  mourning  for  the  brave 
men  of  whom  he  was  the  murderer,  he  repaired  to 
Whitehall ;  and  there,  doubtless  with  all  that  grace, 
^t  nobleness,  that  suavity,  under  which  lay.»  hidden 
^Ttna  alt"  common  observers,  a  seared  conscience  and  a 
remorseless  heart,  he  professed  himself  the  most  de- 
voted, the  most  loyal,  of  all  the  subjects  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might,  in  tins 
eraei^gency,  be  permitted  to  offer  his  sword  to  their 
Majesties.  Shrewsbury  was  very  desirous  that  the  of- 
fer should  be  accepted :  but  a  short  and  dry  answer 
from  William,  who  was  then  in  the  Netherlands,  put 
an  end  for  the  present  to  all  negotiation.  About  Tal- 
mash  the  King  expressed  himself  with  generous  ten- 
derness. '*  The  poor  fellow's  fate,"  he  wrote,  "  has 
affected  me  much.  I  do  not  Ihdeed  think  tliat  he  man- 
aged well :  but  it  was  his  ardent  desire  to  distinguish 
himself  that  impelled  him  to  attempt  impossibilities."  ^ 
The  armament  which  iiad  returned  to  Portsmouth 
soon  sailed  again  for  the  coast  of  France,  but  achieved 
only  exploits  worse  than  inglorious.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  blow  up  the  pier  at  Dunkirk.  Some  towns 
inhabited  by  quiet  tradesmen  and  fishermen  were  bom- 
barded. In  Dieppe  scarcely  a  house  was  left  standing : 
a  third  part  of  Havre  was  laid  in  ashes ;  and  shells 
were  thrown  into  Calais  which  destroyed  thirty  private 
dwellings.  The  French  and  the  Jacobites  loudly  ex- 
claimed a^unst  the  cowardice  and  barbarity  of  making 
war  on  an  unwarlike  population.  The  English  govern- 
ment vindicated  itself  by  reminding  the  world  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  thrice  wasted  Palatinate  ;  and,  as 
I  Shrewsbioy  to  William,  June  {|.  1694.  Winiam  to  Shrewsbo}  y  Svij 
t\  ahfswtbmy  to  Wffllam  ij^ 
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against  Lewis  and  the  flatterers  of  Lewis,  the  vindioft* 
tion  was  complete.  But  whedier  k  were  consistent 
with  humanity  and  with  sound  policy  to  visit  the  crimee 
which  an  absolute  Prince  and  a  ferocious  soldierjr  had 
committed  in  the  Palatinate  on  8iiq)keepers  and  la- 
bourers, women  and  children,  who  did  not  kiiow  that 
the  Palatinate  existed,  may  perhaps  be  doubted* 

Meanwhile  Russell's  fleet  was  rendering  good  seis 
RcTftiopen.  ^^^  ^  the  common  cause.  Adverse  winds 
H^'te?.^  had  impeded  his  progress  through  the  Stnats 
'^'*°-  of  Gibraltar  so  long  tiMt  be  did  not  reach 
Carthagena  till  the  middle  of  July.  By  that  time  die 
}m>gress  of  the  French  arms  had  spread  terror  eyen  to 
the  Escnrial.  Noatlles  had,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tar, 
routed  an  army  commanded  by  the  Viceroy  of  Cata- 
lonia :  and,  on  the  day  on  which  the  victory  was  wom^ 
the  Brest  squadron  had  joined  the  Toulon  s^acfaron  in 
the  Bay  of  Sosas.  Palamos,  attacked  at  once  by  land 
and  sea,  was  taken  by  storm.  Gerona  capitnialetd 
after  a  &int  diow  of  resistance.  Ostalric  surrendered 
at  the  first  summons.  Baircek>na  would  in  all  piH>ba« 
bility  have  fallen,  had  not  the  French  Admirals  learned 
that  the  conqueror  of  La  Hogne  was  approadnng. 
They  instandy  quitted  die  coast  of  Catalonia,  and 
never  thought  themselves  safe  till  they  had  taken  shel- 
ter under  the  batteries  of  Toulon. 

The  Spanish  government  expressed  warm  gmtitode 
for  this  seasonable  assistance,  and  presented  to  the 
English  Admiral  a  jewel  which  was  popularly  said  to 
be  worth  near  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  snch  a  jewel  among  the 
hoaitls  of  gorgeous  trinkets  which  had  been  leA  by 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second  to  a  degener- 
ate race.     But,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  true  wealth 
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rf  fti«te«»  Spain  was  poor  indeed.  Her  traisaiy  was 
eap^ :  Iier  arsenak  were  un&rnisbed :  ber  ships  were 
•0  rotten  that  they  seemed  Jikelj  to  fly  asnnder  at  the 
diflcbai^  of  their  own  gttns.  Her  ragged  and  starv- 
iag  soldiers  often  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  beggars 
it  the  doors  of  conYMits,  and  battled  there  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  and  a  crust  of  bread.  Russell  underwent 
tliose  trials  which  no  English  eomsEiander  whose  hard 
kne  it  has  been  to  cooperate  with  Spaniards  has  es- 
caped. The  Viceroy  of  Catalonia  promised  much,  did 
BoAtng,  and  expected  everythii)g.  He  declared  that 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rationt  were  ready  to 
be  senred  out  to  the  fleet  at  Oarthagena.  It  turned  out 
that  there  were  not  in  all  tlie  stores  of  that  port  pro- 
Tinons  sufficient  to  Tietnal  a  single  fngate  for  a  single 
neek.  Yet  His  Excellency  thought  himself  entitled 
to  complain  because  England  had  not  sent  an  army  as 
well  as  a  fleet,  and  because  the  heretic  Admmil  did  not 
dioose  to  expose  the  fleet  to  utter  destruction  by  attacJw- 
ing  the  French  under  the  guns  of  Toulon.  Russell 
inpUred  the  Spanish  authorities  to  look  well  to  their 
deckyanJk,  and -to  try  to  have,  by  the  next  spring,  a 
small  squadron  which  might  at  least  be  able  to  float ; 
bat  he  could  not  pmrail  on  them  to  careen  a  single 
diip.  He  could  with  di$oulty  obtain,  on  hard  condi- 
tions, permission  to  send  a  few  of  his  sick  men  to 
■lariiie  hospitals  on  shore.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the 
iRMiUe  given  him  by  the  imbeciKty  and  ingratitude  of 
a  gorermnent  which  has  generally  caused  more  annoy- 
ance to  its  allies  than  to  its  enemies,  he  acquitted  him- 
•elf  well.  It  is  but  just  to  him  to  say  that,  from  the 
time  at  whidi  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  naval  admin* 
kration.     Though  he  lay  with  his  fleet  many  months 
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near  an  inhospitable  shore,  and  at  a  great  distance  from 
England,  there  were  no  complaints  about  the  quality 
or  the  quantity  of  provisions.  The  crews  had  better 
food  and  drink  than  they  had  ever  had  before :  com- 
forts which  Spain  did  not  afford  were  supplied  from 
home  ;  and  yet  the  diarge  was  not  greater  than  when, 
in  Torrington's  time,  the  sailor  was  poisoned  with 
mouldy  biscuit  and  nauseous  beer. 

As  almost  the  whole  maritime  force  of  France  wa« 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  it  seemed  likely  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  on  Barcelona  in  the  following 
year,  Russell  received  orders  to  winter  at  Cadia^  In 
October  he  sailed  to  that  port ;  and  there  he  employed 
himself  in  refitting  his  ships  with  an  activity  unintel- 
ligible to  the  Spanish  functionaries,  who  calmly  suffered 
the  miseraUe  remains  of  what  had  once  been  the  great- 
est navy  in  the  world  to  rot  under  their  eyes.^ 

Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  the  war  during 
this  yeai*  seemed  to  lang^uislu  In  Piedmont 
and  on  the  Knme  the  most  important  events 
of  the  campaign  were  petty  skirmishes  and  predatory 
mcursions.  Lewis  remkined  at  Versailles,  and  sent  his 
son,  the  Dauphin,  to  represent  him  in  the  Netherlands : 
but  the  Dauphin  was  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Lux- 
emburg, and  proved  a  most  ^submissive  pupil.  During 
several  months  the  hostile  armies  observed  each  other. 
The  allies  made  one  bold  push  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  French  territory :  but  Lux* 
emburg,  by  a  forced  march,  which  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  persons  versed  in  the  military  art,  frustrated 
the  design.  William  on  the  other  hand  succeeded  in 
taking  Huy,  then  a  fortress  of  the  third   rank.     No 

1  This  account  of  Rosseirs  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean  I  have  tak«a 
cfaieflj  fh>m  Bnrchett. 
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battle  was  fonght :  no  important  town  was  besieged :  bat 
the  ccmfeierates  were  satisfied  with  their  campaign. 
Of  the  four  previous  years  every  one  had  been  marked 
by  some  great  disaster.  In  1690  Waldeck  had  been 
defeated  at  Fleurus.  In  1691  Mons  had  fallen.  In 
1692  Namur  had  been  taken  in  sight  of  the  allied 
army ;  and  this  calamity  had  been  speedily  followed 
by  the  defeat  of  Steinkirk.  In  1693  the  battle  of 
I^anden  had  been  lost ;  and  Oharleroy  had  submitted 
to  the  conqueror.  At  length  in  1694  the  tide  had  be- 
gun to  turn.  The  French  arms  had  made  no  progress. 
What  had  been  gained  by  the  allies  was  indeed  not 
much:  bat  the  smallest  gain  was  welcome  to  those 
whom  a  long  run  of  evil  finrtune  had  discouraged. 

In  Ekigland,  the  general  opinion  was  that,  notwith- 
standing the  disaster  in  Oamaret  Bay,  the  war  was  on 
the  whole  proceeding  satisfactorily  both  by  land  and  by 
sea.  But  some  parts  of  the  internal  administration 
excited,  during  this  autumn,  much  discontent. 
•  Since  Trencbard  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Jacobite  agitators  had  found  their  compuuno 
situation  much  more  unpleasant  than  before.  ^Tj^^{„. 
Sidney  bad  been  too  jndulgent  and  too  fond  *«<''*<«• 
of  pksasure  to  give  them  much  trouble.  Nottingham 
was  a  diligent  and  honest  minfster :  but  he  was  as  high 
a  Tory  as  a  faitliful  subject  of  William  and  Mary  could 
be :  he  loved  and  esteemed  many  of  the  nonjurors ; 
an  1,  though  he  might  force  himself  to  be  severe  when 
nothing  but  severity  could  save  the  State,  he  was  not 
extreme  to  mark  the  transgressions  of  his  old  friends ; 
lor  did  he  encourage  talebearers  to  come  to  Whitehall 
with  reports  of  conspiracies.  But  Trenchard  was  both 
an  active  public  servant  and  an  earnest  Whig.  Even 
if  he  had  himself  been   inclined  to  lenity,  he  would 
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have  been  urged  to  severity  by  those  who  Burroonded 
him.     He  had  constantly  at  his  side  Hugh  Speke  and 
Aaron  Smith,  men  to  whom  a  hunt  after  a  Jacobite 
was  the  most  exciting  of  all  sports.     The  cry  of  the 
malecontents  was  that  Nottingham  had  kept  his  blood- 
hounds in  the  leash,  but  that  Trenchard  had  let  them 
slip.     Every  honest  gentleman  who  loved  the  Church 
and  hated  tlie  Dutch  went  ui  danger  of  his  life.  There 
was  a  constant  bustle  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  a  con- 
stant stream  of  informers  coming  in,  and  of  messen- 
gers with  warrsmts  going  out.     It  was  said,  Ux^  that 
the  warrants  were  often  irregularly  drawn,  that  they 
did  not  specify  the  person,  that  they  did  not  specify 
the  crime,  and  yet  that,  under  the  aathoority  of  ««ch 
instruments  as  these,  houses  were  entered,  desks  and 
cabinets  searched,  vabiable  papers  carried  away,  and 
men  of  good  birth  and  breeding  flung  into  gaol  among 
felons.^    The  minister  and  his  agents  answered  that 
Westminster   Hall  was  open;  that,  if  any  man   hal 
been  illegally  imprisoned,  he  had  only  to  brin?  hi«* 
action ;  that  juries  were  quite  sufficiendy  disposed  to 
listen  to  any  person  who  pretended  to  hare  been  op- 
pressed by  cruel  and  griping  mpn  in  power;  and  that, 
as  none  of  the  prisoners  whose  wrongs  were  so  pathet* 
ically  described  had  ventured  to  resort  to  this  obviooe 
and  easy  mode  of  obtaining  redress,  it  might  fairly 
be  inferred  that  nothing  had  been  done  which  coakl 
not  be  justified.     The  clamour  of   the  makcoptents, 
however,  made  a  considerable  impression  on  the  public 
mind ;  and,  at  length,  a  transaction,  in  which  Trench- 
aixl  was  niore  unlucky  than  culpable,  broogfat  <m  him 
and  on  the  government  with  which  he  was  coimeeted 
much  temporary  obloquy. 

1  Latter  to  Trenchard,  1S04. 
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Among  tbe  informers  who  haunted  his  office  waj 
ftn  Irish  vagabond  who  had  borne  more  than  timLu- 
one  name  and  had  professed  more  than  one  MutionB. 
rdigioa.  He  now  called  himself  Taaffe.  He  had 
been  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Cathdic  Church,  and  sec- 
retary to  Adda  the  Papal  Nuncio,  but  had,  since  the 
Eerolotion,  turned  Protestant,  had  taken  a  wife,  and 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  in  discover- 
ing the  concealed  property  of  those  Jesuits  and  Bene- 
dictiBes  who,  during  the  late  reign,  had  been  quartered 
in  Ixmdon.  The  ministers  despised  him  :  but  they 
trusted  him.  They  thoug}it  that  he  had,  by  his  apos- 
tasy, and  by  the  part  which  he  had  borne  in  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  religious  orders,  cut  himself  off  from  all  re- 
treat, and  that,  having  nothing  but  a  halter  to  expect 
fiom  King  James,  he  must  be  true  to  King  William.^ 

This  man  fell  in  with  a  Jacobite  agent  named  Lnnt, 
who  had,  since  the  Revolution,  be^i  repeatedly  em- 
"  ployed  among  the  discontented  g^itry  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire,  and  who  had  been  privy  to  those  plans  of 
insurrection  which  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  in  1690,  and  by  tlie  battle  of  La  Hogue 
in  1692.  Lunt  had  once  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
treason,  but  had  been  discharged  for  want  of  legal 
proof  of  his  gmlt.  He  was  a  mere  hireling,  and  was, 
witfiont  much  difficalty,  induced  by  Taa£fe  to  turn  ap- 
prover. The  pair  went  to  Trenchard.  Lunt  told  his 
story,  mentioned  the  names  of  some  Cheshire  and  Lan- 
cashire squires  to  whom  he  had,  as  he  affirmed,  carried 
conmnasions  from  Saint  Oermains,  and  of  others,  who 
had,  to  his  knowledge,  formed  secret  hoards  of  arms 
and  aranninition.  His  single  oath  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  high  treason  :  but  he 

,ii.  U1,  U3.;  and  Oiuaow's  Note ;  Kingston's  True  History,  1687. 
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produced  another  witness  whose  evidence  seemed  to 
make  the  case  complete.     The  narrative  was  plausible 
and  coherent ;  and  indeed,  though  it  may  have  been 
embellished  bj  fictions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  in  substance  true.^     Messengers  and  search  war- 
rants were  sent  down  to  Lancashire.     Aaron  Smith 
himself  went  thither ;  and  Taaffe  went  with  him.    The 
alarm  had  been  given  by  some  of  the  numerous  traitors 
who  ate  the  bread  of  Williaifi.     Many  of  the  accused 
persons  had  fled ;  and  others  had  buried  their  sabres 
and  muskets,  and  burned  their  papers.     Nevertheless, 
discoveries  were  made  whic|i  confirmed  Lunt's  deposi- 
tions.    Behind  the  wainscot  of  the  old  mansion  of  one 
Roman  Catholic  family  was  discovered  a  commissiou 
signed  by  James.     Another  house,  of  which  the  mas- 
ter had  absconded,  was  strictly  searched,  in  spite  of 
the  solemn  asseverations  of  his  wife  and  liis  servants 
that  no  arms  were  concealed  there.     While  the  lady, 
with  her  hand  on  her  heart,  was  protesting  on  her  hon- 
our that  her  husband  was  falsely  accused,  the  messen- 
gers observed  that  the  back  of  the  chimney  did  not 
seem  to  be  firmly  fixed.     It  was  removed,  and  a  heap 
of  blades  such  as  were  used  by  horse  soldiers  tumbled 
out     In   one   of   the   garrets   were   found,   carefully 
bricked  up,  thirty  saddles  for  troopers,  as  many  breast- 
plates, and  sixty  cavalry  swords.   Trenchard  and  Aaron 
Smith  thought  the  case  complete ;  and  it  was  deter- 
.ained  that  those  culprits  who  had  been  apprehended 
should  be  tried  by  a  special  commission.* 

Taaffe  now  confidently  expected  to  be  recompetiscd 
fcr  his  services :  but  he  found  a  cold  reception  at  the 
Treasury.     He  had  gone  down  to  Lancashire  chiefly 

1  See  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  634. 
*  Kingston;  Burnet,  ii.  1^ 
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m  order  that  he  might,  under  the  protection  of  a  search 
warrant,  pilfer  trinkets  and  broad  pieces  from  secret 
drawers.  His  sleight  of  hand  however  had  not  alto- 
gether escaped  the  observation  of  his  companions. 
Tbej  discovered  that  he  had  made  free  with  the  com 
monion  plate  of  the  Popish  families,  whose  private 
hoards  he  had  assisted  in  ransacking.  When  there&re 
he  applied  for  reward,  he  was  dismissed,  not  merely 
with  a  refbsal,  but  with  a  stern  reprimand.  He  went 
away  mad  with  greediness  and  spite.  There  was  yet 
one  way  in  which  he  might  obtkin  both  money  and  re- 
venge ;  and  that  way  he  took.  He  made  overtures  to 
the  friends  of  the  prisoners.  He  and  he  alone  could 
mido  what  he  had  done,  could  save  the  accused  from 
the  gallows,  could  cover  the  accusers  with  infamy, 
could  drive  from  office  the  Secretary  and  the  Solicitor 
who  were  the  dread  of  all  the  friends  of  King  James. 
Loathsome  as  Taaffe  was  to  the  Jacobites,  his  offer 
was  not  to  be  slighted.  He  received  a  sum  in  hand : 
he  was  assured  that  a  comfortable  annuity  for  life 
should  be  settled  on  him  when  the-  business  was  done  ; 
and  he  was  sent  down  into  the  coimtry,  and  kept  in 
strict  seclusion  against  the  day  of  trial.^ 

Meanwhile  unlicensed  pamphlets,  in,  which  the  Lan 
casbire  plot  was  classed  with  Oates's  plot,  with  Dan- 
gerfield's  plot,  with  Fuller's  plot,  with  Young's  plot, 
with  Whitney's  plot,  were  circulated  all  over  the  king- 
dom, and  especially  in  the  county  which  was  to  furnish 
the  jury.  Of  these  pamphlets  the  longest,  the  ablest, 
and  the  bitterest,  entitled  a  Letter  to  Secretary 
Trenchard,  was  commonly  ascribed  to  Ferguson.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Fei^son  may  have  furnished 

^  Kingrtoo.    For  the  ftct  that  m  brib«  was  given  to  Taaffe,  Kingston 
the  evidence,  not  now  eztant,  which  waa  taken  on  oath  by  the  Lords 
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eome  of  the  materials,  and  may  have  conTeyed  the 
manuscript  to  the  press.  But  many  passages  are  writ- 
ten with  an  art  and  a  vigour  which  assuredly  did  not 
belong  to  hint.  Those  who  judge  by  internal  evidence 
may  perhaps  think  that,  in  some  parts  of  this  remarka- 
ble tract,  they  can  disoem  the  last  gleam  of  the  malig 
nant  genius  of  Montgomery.  A  few  weeks  after  tlie 
appearance  of  the  Letter  he  sank,  unhonoured  antl  uu* 
lamented,  into  the  grave.^ 

There  were  then  no  printed  newspapers  except  the 
London  Gazette.  But  since  the  Revolution  the  news- 
letter had  become  a  more  important  political  engine 
than  it  had  previously  been.  The  newsletters  of  one 
writer  named  Dyer  were  widely  circulated  in  manu- 
script. He  affected  to  be  a  Tory  and  a  High  Church- 
man, and  was  consequently  regarded  by  the  foxfavntF- 
ing  lords  of  manors,  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  ao  oracle. 
He  had  already  been  twice  in  prison :  but  his  gains 
had  more  than  compensated  for  his  sufferings^  and  he 
still  persisted  in  seasoning  his  intelligence  to  msat  the 
taste  of  the  country  gentlemen.  He  now  turned  the 
Lancashire  plot  into  ridicule,  declared  that  the  guns 
which  had  been  found  were  old  fowling  pieoes,  that  the 
saddles  were  ipeant  only  for  hunting,  and  that  the 
swords  were  rusty  reliques  of  Edge  Hill  and.Man>ton 
Moor.'  The  efibet  produced  by  all  this  invective  and 
sarcasm  on  the  public  mind  seems  to  have  been  ^reat. 
Even  at  ^e  Dutch  Embassy,  where  assuredly  there 
was  no  leaning  towards  Jacobttism,  there  was  a  strong 
impresoon  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  bring  the  prison- 
ers to  triaJ.     In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  die  prevail* 

1  Karcissus  Luttreirs  Diary,  Oct.  6. 1694. 

s  As  to  I>T6r*8  newsletter,  see  Nardssos  Lat«reil*a  Diaiy  for  Jsm  ttftd 
August  leos',  aad  September  ISM. 
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ing  eenfaments  were  pity  for  the  aoeused  and  hatred 
of  tbe  proeecutorg.     The  government  however  perse- 
vered.    In  October  four  Judges  went  down  to  Man- 
chester*    At  present  the  popuktion  of  that  town   is 
made  up  of  persons  bptgi  in  every  part  of  the  Britisli 
Idea,  and  consequently  has  no  especial  synapathy  with 
the  landowners,  tlie  fiinuers  and  the  agricoltural   la* 
bourecs  of  the   nej^bouriag  districts.      But  in   the 
seFenteenth  century  the  Manchester  man  was  a  Lan« 
cashire  o^n,     Uis  politics  were  those  of  his  county. 
For  the  old  Cavalier  families  of  bis  county  be  Mt  a 
great  respect;  and  be  was  Airious  when  he  thought 
diat  some  of  tbe  best  blood  of  his  coaaty  was  about 
to  be  shed  by  a  knot  ^of  Roundhead  pett^^ers  from 
Umdoo.     Multitudes  of  people  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  filled  tbe  streets  of  the  town,  and  saw  with 
grief  and  indignation  the  array  of  drawn  swords  and 
loaded  carbines  which  surrounded  the  culprits.    Aaron 
Smith's  arrangements  do  not  seem  to  have  been  skil- 
ful.   TLs  chief  counsel  for  the  Crown  was  Sir  William 
Williamsi  who*  though  now  well  strickeo  in  years  and 
possessed  of  a  great  estate,  still  continued  to  practise. 
One  &alt  bad  throwa  a  daiJL  shade  over  tJie  latter  part' 
cf  his  life.     The  recollection  of  that  day  on  which  he 
had  stood  up  in  Westminster  Hall,  amidst  laughter  and 
hooting,  to  defend  the  dispensing  power  and  to  attack 
the  right  of  petition,  had,  ever  since  the  Revolution, 
Icept  hioi  back  from  faoncmr.     He  was  an  angry  and 
disai^oiBted  man,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
ncur  unpopularity  m  .the  caose  of  a  government  to 
which  he  owed  nothing,  and  firom  which  he  expected 
nothing. 

Of  the  trial  no  detailed  report  has  come  down  to  us ; 
but  we  have  both  a  Whig  narrative  and  a  Jacobits 
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narratiTe.^  It  seems  that  the  prisoners  who  were 
first  arraigned  did  not  sever  in  their  challenges,  and 
were  consequently  tried  together.  Williams  examined, 
or  rather  crossexamined,  his  own  witnesses  with  a  se- 
verity which  confused  them.  ^The  crowd  which  filled 
the  court  laughed  and  clamoured.  Lunt  in  particular 
became  completely  bewildered,  mistook  one  person  for 
another,  and  did  not  reco¥er  himself  till  the  Judges 
took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  counsel  for  the  Cro-wTi. 
For  some  of  the  prisoners  an  alibi  was  set  up.  Evi- 
dence was  also  produced  to  show,  what  was  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  Lunt  was  a  man  of  abandoned  charac- 
ter. The  result  however  seemed  doubtful  till,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  prosecutors,  TasS^  entered  the  box.  He 
swore  with  unblushing  forehead  that  the  whole  story 
of  the  plot  was  a  circumstantial  lie  devised  by  himself 
and  Lunt.  Williams  threw  down  his  brief;  and,  in 
truth,  a  more  honest  advocate  might  well  have  done 
the  same.  The  prisoners  who  were  at  the  bar  were 
instantly  acquitted :  those  who  had  not  yet  been  tried 
were  set  at  liberty :  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
were  pelted  out  of  Manchester :  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
narrowly  escaped  with  life  ;  and  the  Judges  to<^  their 
departure  amidst  hisses  and  execrations* 

A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  trials  at  Manches- 
MMtfoffof  ter  William  returned  to  England.  On  the 
•«t.  twelfth  of  November,  only  forty  eight  hours 

after  his  arrival  at  Kensington,  tl)e  Houses  met.  He 
congratulated  them  on  the  improved  aspect  of  affiiirs. 
Both  by  land  and  by  sea  the  events  of  the  year  which 

1  The  Whig  narrative  is  Kingston's;  the  Jacobite  narrative,  by  an 
anonymous  aatbor,  has  lately  been  printed  by  the  Cbetham  Society.  Se« 
also  a  Letter  oat  of  Lancashire  to  a  Friend  in  Londor ,  giving  some  A«- 
e&nnt  of  the  late  Trials,  1694. 
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was  about  to  close  had  been,  on  the  whole,  fayouiubUi 
to  the  allies :  the  French  armies  had  inade  no  progress : 
the  French  fleets  had  not  ventured  to  sliow  themselves : 
nevertheless,  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  could  be  ob- 
tained onlj  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  ;  and 
the  war  could  not  be  vigorously  prosecuted  without 
large  supplies.  William  then  reminded  the  Commons 
that  the  Act  by  which  they  had  settled  the  Customs 
on  the  Crown  for  four  years  was  about  to  expire,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that  it  would  be  renewed. 

After  the  King  had  spoken,  the  Commons,  for  some 
reason  which  no  writer  has  explauied,  ad-  Death  of 
joomed  for  a  week.  Before  they  met  again,  ''^"*<^'~" 
an  event  took  place  which  caused  great  sorrow  at  the 
palace,  and  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  Low  Church 
party.  TiUotson  was  taken  suddenly  ill  while  attend- 
ing public  worship  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall.  Prompt 
remedies  might  perhaps  have  saved  him  :  but  he  would 
not  interrupt  the  prayers ;  and,  before  the  service  was 
over,  his  malady  was  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine. 
He  was-almost  speechless :  but  his  friends  long  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  a  few  broken  ejaculations  which 
showed  that  he  enjoyed  peace  of  mind  to  the  last.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint  Lawrence  Jewry, 
near  Guildhall.  It  was  there  that  he  had  won  his  im- 
mense oratorical  reputation.  He  had  preached  thf*re 
during  the  thirty  years  which  preceded  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  Canterbury.  His  eloquence  had  at- 
tracted to  the  heart  of  the  City  crowds  of  the  learned 
and  polite,  from  the  Inns  of  Court  and  from  the  lordly 
mansions  of  Saint  James's  and  Soho.  A  considerable 
[ysurt  of  his  congregation  had  generally  consisted  of 
young  clei^men,  who  came  to  learn  the  art  of  preach- 
ing at  the  feet  of  him  who  was  univei'sally  considt^njd 
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u  the  first  of  preachers.     To  this  (^nrdi  his  remams 
were   now  carried    through  a  mourning  population. 
The  hearse  was  followed  by  an  endle»  train  of  splendid 
equipages  from  Lambeth  through  Southwark  and  over 
London  Bridge.     Bnmet  preached  the  inneral  sermon. 
His  kind  and  honest  heart  was  overcome  by  so  many 
tender  recollections  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse, 
he  paused  and  burst  into  tears,  while  a  load  moan  of 
sorrow  rose   from  the  whole  auditory.     The  Queen 
could  not  speak   of  her  favourite  instructor  witliont 
weeping.      Even   William   was  visibly  moved.      **  I 
have  lost,**  he  said,  ^'  tlie  best  friend  that  I  ever  bad, 
and  the  best  man  that  I  ever  knew."     The  only  Eng- 
lishman who  is  mentioned  with  tenderness  in  any  part 
of  the  great  mass  of  letters  which  the  King  wrote  to 
Heinsius   is   Tillotson.     The   Archbishop   had  left    a 
widow.     To  her  William  granted  a  pension  of  four 
hundred  a  year,  which  he  afterwards  increased  to  six 
hundred.     His  anxiety   that  she   should  receive  her 
income  regularly  and  without  stoppages  was  honourable 
to  him.     Every   quarterday   he  ordered   the  money, 
without  any  deduction,  to  be  brought  tp  himself,  and 
immediately  sent  it  to  her.     Tillotson  had  bequeathed 
to  her  no  property,  except  a  great  number  of  manu- 
script sermons.    Such  was  his  fame  among  his  contem- 
poraries  that  those  sermons   were  purchased  by   the 
booksellers  for  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  guineas,  equivalent,  in  the  wretched 
state  in  which  the  silver  coin  then  was,  to  at  least  three 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds.    Such  a  price  had  never 
before  been   given    in    England  for    any  copyright. 
About  the  same  time  Dryden,  whose  reputation  was 
then  in  the  zenith,  received  thirteen  hundred  pounds 
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for  b»  t»ii8latk)n  of  all  the  works  of  Virgil,  and  was 
Ibouglit  to  have  been  splendidly  remnnerated.^ 

It  was  not  easy  to  fill  satisfisustorily  the  High  place 
which  TiUotson  bad  left  vacant*  Mary  gave  TanbonAiek- 
ber  voice  &r  Stilliagfleet,  and  pressed  bis  caotarinuy. 
cfanms  as  eamettly  as  ^e  ever  ventured  to  press  any 
dmig.  In  abilides  and  attainments  he  had  few  supe- 
riors among  the  clei^.  But,  thongh  he  ^onkl  prob- 
ably have  been  considered  as  a  Lew  Obttrehman  by 
Jane  and  Sontb^  he  was  too  high  a  Churchman  for 
William ;  and  Tenison  was  appointed.  The  nem  pri- 
mate was  not  enunently  distinguiBbed  by  eloquence  or 
leartiii^:  but  he  was  honest,  prudent,  laborious,  and 
benevolent :  he  bad  been  a  good  rector  of  a  large  parish, 
and  a  good  lushop  >of  a  large  diocese :  detracticm  had 
not  yet  been  busy  with  his  name ;  and  it  might  well 
be  thoa^tt  ikast  a  man  of  plaon  sense,  moderation,  and 
integrity,  was  more  likely  than  a  man  of  brilliant  genius 
and  lotty  spirit  to  succeed  in  the  arduous  task  of  quiet- 
ing a  discontented  and  distracted  Chun^ 

Meanwhile  the  Oeoimons  had  entered  upon  business. 
They  cbeerftijly  voted  about  two  million  four  hundred 
Aousand  pounds  for  the  army,  and  as  much  for  the 
navy.  The  land  tax  for  the  year  was  again  fixed  at 
four  shillings  in  the  pound :  the  Act  whidi  settled  the 
Customs  on  die  Crown  was  renewed  for  a  term  of  ive 
years ;  and  a  fhnd  was  established  on  whicn  the  gov- 
erBBoent  was  autJKnrised  to  borrow  two  millions  and  a 
hatfl 

Some  time  was  spent  by  both  Houses  in  discussing 
die  Manchester  trials.  If  llie  malecontents  had  been 
wise,  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  advantage 

I  Blreii*s  Life  of  Tillotson;  the  Funeral  Sermon  preached  by  Banal  | 
Dee.  8. 


i  to  HeiBuns^  ^^  K94. 
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which  thej  had  alreadj  gained.  Their  friends  had 
Debates  on  ^^^^  ^et  free.  The  prosecutors  had  with  dif- 
SJhiS.%r«'  ficulty  escaped  from  the  hands  of  an  enraged 
eouttoDs.  multitude.  The  character  of  the  government 
had  been  seriously  damaged.  The  ministers  were  ac- 
cused^  in  prose  and  in  verse^  sometimes  in  earnest  and 
sometimes  in  jest^  of  having  hired  a  gang  of  ruffians  to 
swear  away  the  lives  of  honest  gentlemen.  Even  mod- 
erate politicians,  who  gave  no  credit  to  these  foul  impa- 
tations,  owned  that  Trenchard  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered the  villanies  of  Fuller  and  Young,  and  to  have 
been  on  his  guard  against  such  wretches  as  Taaffe  and 
Lunt  The  unfortunate  Secretary's  health  and  spirits 
had  given  way.  It  was  said  that  he  was  dying ;  and 
it  was  certain  that  he  would  not  long  continue  tO  hold 
the  seals.  The  Tories  had  won  a  great  victory ;  but, 
in  their  eagerness  to  improve  it,  they  turned  it  into  a 
defeat. 

Early  in  the  session  Howe  complained,  with  his 
usual  vehemence  and  asperity,  of  the  indignities  to 
which  innocent  and  hcmourable  men,  highly  descended 
and  highly  esteemed,  had  been  subjected  by  Aaron 
Smith  and  the  wretches  who  were  in  his  pay.  The 
leading  Whigs,  with  great  judgment,  demanded  an 
inquiry.  Then  the  Tories  began  to  flinch.  They  well 
knew  that,  an  inquiry  could  not  strengthen  their  case, 
and  might  weaken  it.  The  issue,  they  said,  had  been 
tried:  a  jury  had  pronounced:  the  verdict  was  defini- 
tive ;  and  it  would  be  monstrous  to  give  the  false  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  stoned  out  of  Manchester  an  op- 
portunity of  repeating  their  lesson.  To  this  argument 
the  answer  was  obvious.  The  verdict  was  definitive 
as  respected  the  defendants,  but  not  as  respected  the 
prosecutors.     The  prosecutors  were  now  in  their  turn 
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iMendants,  and  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileged  of 
defendants.  It  did  not  follow^  because  the  Lancashire 
gentlemen  had  been  found,  and  very  properly  found, 
not  guilty  of  treilson,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  had  been  guilty  of  un&ir- 
ness,  or  even  of  rashness.  The  House,  by  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  votes  to  one  hundred  and  two,  resolverJ 
that  Aaron  Smith  and  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  should 
be  ordered  to  attend.  Several  days  were  passed  in 
examination  and  crossexamination ;  and  sometimes  the 
sittings  extended  far  into  the  night.  It  soon  became 
clear  that  the  prosecution  had  not  been  lightly  insti- 
tuted, and  that  some  of  the  persons  who  had  been  ac- 
quitted had  been  ccHicemed  in  treasonable  schemes. 
The  Tories  would  now  have  been  content  with  a  drawn 
battle :  but  the  Whigs  were  not  disposed  to  forego 
tbek  advantage.  It  was  moved  that  there  had  been  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  proceedings  before  the  Special 
Commission ;  and  this  motion  was  carried  without  a 
division.  The  opposition  proposed  to  add  some  words 
impljring  that  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  had  forsworn 
themselves:  but  these  words  were  rejected  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty  six  votes  to  one  hundred  and  nine  ; 
and  it  was  resolved  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  three 
votes  to  ninely  seven  that  there  had  been  a  dangerous 
conspiracy.  The  Lords  had  meanwhile  been  delibor* 
ating  on  the  same  subject,  and  had  come  to  the  same 
coDcluflion.  They  sent  Taaffe  to  prison  for  prevarica- 
tion ;  and  they  passed  resolutions  acquitting  both  the 
government  and  the  judges  of  all  blame.  The  public 
however  continued  to  think  that  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  tried  at  Manchester  had  been  unjustifiably 
persecuted,   till  a  Jacobite  plot  of  singular  atrocity, 
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kron^t  home  to  the  plotters  bj  decisive  eridenoe,  pro* 
daced  a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling.^ 

Meanwhile  three  bills,  which  bad  been  repeatedly 
discussed  in  preceding  years,  smd  two  of  which  had 
been  carried  in  vain  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  liad  been 
again  brought  in ;  the  Place  Bill,  the  Bill  for  the  Reg* 
ulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  and  the  Trien« 
uial  Bill. 

The  Place  Bill  did  not  reach  the  Lords.  It  wtA 
thrice  read  in  the  Lower  House,  iMit  was  sot 
passed.  At  the  very  last  moment  it  was  r^ 
jected  by  a  hundred  and  seventy  five  votes  to  a  hnn* 
dred  and  forty  two.  Howe  and  Harley  were  the  tell- 
ers for  die  minority.* 

The  Bill  for  the  Regnktion  of  Trials  in  cases  of 
Bjuftct^  Treason  went  up  again  to  the  Peers.  Their 
«»f  Trutsin    Lordships  airain  added  to  it  the  ckuee  which 

mfmfl  of  JT       o 

TwMoo.  had  fcMrmerly  been  fatal  to  it.  The  Com- 
mons again  refoaed  to  grant  any  new  privilege  to  the 
hereditary  aristocracy.  Conferences  were  again  held : 
reasons  were  again  exchanged :  both  Houses  were 
again  obstinate ;  and  the  IhU  was  again  lost.^ 

The  Triennial  Bill  was  more  fortunate.  It  was 
^  Sm^'  brought  in  on  die  first  day  of  the  session,  and 
pikMd.  went  easily  and  rapidly  throt^h  both  Hornsea. 
The  only  question  about  which  there  was  any  sertoos 
contention  was,  how  long  the  exisdi^  Parliament 
should  be  suffered  to  continue.     After  several  sharp 

1  See  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses.  The  only  account  that  we  haye 
o.'  th )  debates  is  in  the  letters  of  L*Hermitag«. 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  20. 1694.  As  this  bill  uvtw  reaobed  the 
.U>rds,  it  is  not  to  be  found  among  Uieir  arcbiyes.  I  have  therefbre  do 
Bwans  of  disoorering  whether  it  differed  in  any  respect  from  the  biH  of  the 
preceding  year. 

*  The  history  of  this  bill  may  be  read  in  the  Journals  of  the  Houses. 
The  contest,  not  a  very  vehement  one,  lasted  till  the  20th  of  April. 
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dehates,  November  in  the  year  1696  w«s  £zed  as  the 
extreme  term*  The  Bill  settling  the  CastiHOS  on  the 
Crown  and  the  Triennial  Bill  proce^ed  almost  aide  by 
side,  Borfi  were,  on  the  twenty-second  of  December, 
ready  for  the  royal  assent*  William  came  in  state  on 
that  day  to  Westminster.  The  attendance  of  members 
of  both  H<Hftsea  was  large.  When  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  read  the  words,  ^^  A  Bill  for  the  frequent  Call^ 
log  and  Meeting  of  Parhameots/'  the  anxiety  was 
great.  When  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  made  an- 
swer, "  Le  roy  et  la  royne  le  veulent,"  a  loud  and  long 
ham  of  deli^  and  exultati(m  rose  from  the  benches 
and  the  bar^^  William  had  resolved  many  mcmths  be- 
hte  not  to  refrise  his  assent  a  second  time  to  so  p<^lar 
a  law.*  There  were  some  however  who  thought  that 
he  woald  not  have  made  so  great  a  concession  if  he 
had  on  that  day  been  quite  himself.  It  was  plain  in- 
deed that  he  was  strangely  i^tated  and  unnerved.  It 
had  been  announced  that  he  would  dine  in  public  at 
Whitehall.  But  he  disappointed  the  curiosity  of  the 
multitude  which  on  such  occasions  flocked  to  the  Ccmrt, 
and  hurried  back  to  Kensington.^ 

He  had  but  too  good  reason^  to  be  uneasy.  His  wife 
had,  during  two  or  three  days,  been  poorly ;  j^^^  ^ 
and  on  the  preceding  evening  grave  symp-  ^'^*^' 
toam  had  appeared.  Sir  Thomas  Millington,  who  was 
I^^wian  in  ordtnary  to  the  King,  tfaou^it  that  she  had 
the  measles.  But  RadcUffe,  who,  with  coarse  nanners 
and  little  book  learning,  had  raised  himself  to  the  first 

^  **  Tht  OommeM,'*  says  Karciasus  Lottrell, "  gsre  a  gnmt  ham.**  **  U 
■nmim  qui  est  la  marque  d'applaadiasement  fut  m  grand  qa*on  peut  dbre 
ftfleitoltiiiiivweel.'*— I/HermiUge,  j~f^ 

'  L^Banniti^  saya  tfai«  m  hii  dteepatob  of  Nor.  ||. 

•Baniet,  ii.  U7.;  Van  CiUera, ^;^ 

VOUTTI.  12 
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practice  in  London  chiefly  by  his  rare  skill  in  diagnos- 
tics,  attered   the   more   alarming   words,  small   pox. 
That  disease,  over  which  science  has  since  achieved 
a  succession  of  glorious  and  beneficent  victories,  was 
then   the  most  terrible  of  all  the  ministers  of  death. 
The  havoc  of  the  plague  had  been  far  more  rapid :  bnt 
the  plague  had  visited  our  shores  only  once  or  twico 
within  living  memory ;  and  the  small  pox  was  always 
present,  filling  the  churchyards  with  corpses,  torment- 
ing with  constant  fears  all  whom  it  had  not  yet  stricken, 
leaving  on  those  whose  lives  it  spared  the  hideous  traces 
of  its  power,  turning  the  babe   into  a  changeling  at 
which  the  mother  shuddered,  and  making  the  eyes  and 
cheeks  of  the   betrothed  maiden  objects   of  horror  to 
the   lover.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1694,  this 
pestilence  was  more  than  usually  severe.     At  length 
the   infection   spread   to  the  palace,  and  reached  the 
young  and  blooming  Queen.     She  received  the  intima- 
tion of  her  danger  with  true  greatness  of  soul.     She 
gave  orders  that  every  lady  of  her  bedchamber,  every 
maid  of  honour,  nay,  every  menial  servant,  who  had 
not  had  the  small  pox,  should  instantly  leave  Kensinc;- 
ton   House.     She   locked   herself  up  during  a   short 
time  in  her  closet,  burned  some  papers,  arranged  others, 
and  then  calmly  awaited  her  fate. 

During  two  or  three  days  there  were  many  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear.  The  physicians  contradicted 
each  other  and  themselves  in  a  way  which  sufficiently 
indicates  the  state  of  medical  science  in  that  age.  The 
disease  was  measles:  it  was  scarlet  fever :  it  was  spotted 
fever :  it  was  erysipelas.  At^ne  moment  some  symp- 
toms, which  in  truth  showed  that  the  case  was  almost 
hopeless,  were  hailed  as  indications  of  returning  health. 
At  length   all   doubt  was   over.     Radcliffe's   opinion 
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proved  to  be  right.     It  was  plain  that  the  Qaeen  was 
linking  under  small  pox  of  the  most  malignant  type. 

All  this  time  William  remained  night  and  day  neai 
her  bedside.  The  little  couch  on  which  he  slept  when 
he  vras  in  camp  was  spread  for  him  in  the  antecham* 
ber:  but  he  scarcely  lay  down  on  it  The  sight  of  his 
misery,  the  Dutch  Envoy  wrote,  was  enough  to  melt 
the  hardest  heart.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  left  of  the 
man  whose  serene  fortitude  had  been  the  wonder  of 
old  soldiers  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Landen,  and  of 
old  saOors  through  that  fearful  night  among  the  sheets 
of  ice  and  banks  of  sand  on  the  coast  of  Goree.  The 
very  domestics  saw  the  tears  running  unchecked  down 
that  lace,  of  which  the  stem  composure  had  seldom 
been  disturbed  by  any  triumph  or  by  any  defeat.  Sev- 
eral of  the  prelates  were  in  attendance.  The  King 
drew  Burnet  aside,  and  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief. 
"  There  is  no  hope,"  he  cried.  "  I  was  the  happiest 
man  on  earth ;  and  I  am  the  most  miserable.  She 
bad  no  fault ;  none :  you  knew  her  well :  but  you 
could  not  know,  nobody  but  myself  could  know,  her 
goodness."  Tenison  undertook  to~  tell  her  that  she 
was  dying.  He  was  afraid  that  such  a  communication, 
abruptly  made,  might  agitate  her  violently,  and  began 
with  much  management  But  she  soon  caught  his 
meaning,  and,  with  that  gentle  womanly  courage  which 
so  oflen  puts  our  bravery  to  shame,  submitted  herself 
to  the  will  of  Grod.  She  called  for  a  small  cabinet  in 
which  her  most  important  papers  were  locked  up,  gave 
orders  that,  as  soon  as  she  was  no  more,  it  should  be 
delivered  to  the  King,  and  then  dismissed  worldly  cares 
irom  her  mind.  She  received  the  Eucharist,  and  re- 
peated her  part  of  the  oflSce  with  unimpaired  memory 
and  intelligence,  though  in  a  feeble  voice.    She  ob 
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served  that  Tenison  had  been  long  standing  at  her  bed- 
side, and,  with  that  sweet  coartesj  whicii  was  habitual 
to  her,  Altered  out  her  commands  that  he  would  sit 
down,  and  repeated  them  till  he  obeyed.  After  she 
had  received  ^e  sacrament  she  sank  rapidly,  and  ut* 
tered  only  a  few  broken  words.  Twice  she  tried  to 
take  a  last  farewell  of  him  whom  she  had  loved  so  truly 
and  entirely  :  but  she  was  unable  to  ^eak.  He  had  a 
succession  of  fits  so  alarming  that  his  Privy  Councillors, 
who  were  assembled  in  a  neighbouring  room,  were  ap- 
prehensive for  his  reason  and  his  life.  The  Duke  of 
Leeds,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  ventured  to 
assume  the  friendly  guardianship  of  which  minds  de- 
ranged by  sorrow  stand  in  need.  A  few  minutes  before 
the  Queen  expired,  William  was  removed,  almost  in- 
sensible, from  the  sick  room. 

Mary  died  in  peace  vrith  Anne.  Before  the  physi- 
cians had  pronounced  the  case  hopeless,  the  Princess, 
who  was  then  in  very  delicate  health,  had  sent  a  kind 
message ;  and  Mary  had  returned  a  kind  answer. 
The  Princess  had  then  proposed  to  come  herself:  but 
William  had,  in  very  gracious  terms,  declined  the  ofiar. 
The  excitement  of  an  interview,  he  said,  would  be  too 
much  for  both  sisters.  If  a  &vourable  turn  took  place. 
Her  Royal  Highness  should  be  most  welcome  to  Ken* 
sington.     A  few  hours  later  all  was  over.^ 

The  public  sorrow  was  great  and  general.  For 
Mary's  blameless  life,  her  large  charities,  and  her  win* 
ning  manners  had  conquered  the  hearts  of  her  people. 
When  the  Commons  next  met  they  sate  for  a  time  in 
profound  silence.    At  length  it  was  moved  and  resolved 

1  Burnet,  iL  136.  18S.;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diaiy;  Van  Citten,  ^^ 
169 J;  L» Hermitage,  ??—  ^^^  Jan.  ^.;  Verncm  to  Lord  Lezington 
Dtc  21.  SS.  2S.,  Jan.  1.;  Tenisoa^s  Funeral  Sermon. 
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thrt  an  Address  of  Condolenoe  sbould  be  presented  to . 
the  King ;  and  then  the  Hoose  broke  up  without  pro- 
eeedkig  to  odwr  bnsineas.  The  Dutch  Ekrvoy  in* 
feraied  tlie  States  General  that  many  o{  the  members 
bad  faandkerehiefi  at  their  eyes^  The  nvunber  of  sad 
fibcet  in  the  street  atnick  every  obserTer.  The  mourn- 
ing was  more  general  than  even  the  mourning  for 
Charies  the  Second  had  been.  On  the  Sunday  which 
iaBowed  the  Qneen's  death  her  yirtues  were  celebrated 
ia  aloiost  every  pariah  church  of  the  Capital,  and  in 
almost  every  great  meeting  of  nonconformists.^ 

The  most  esUmable  Jacobites  respected  the  s<Mrrow 
of  William  and  the  memory  of  Mary.  But  to  the 
fierc^  zealots  of  the  party  neither  the  house  of  mourn- 
iog  nor  the  grave  was  sacred.  At  Bristol  the  adher* 
eats  of  Sir  John  Knight  rang  the  bells  as  if  for  a  vic- 
teiy.'  It  has  often  been  repeated,  and  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  that  a  not^nrkig  divine,  in  the  midst  of  the 
geaertl  lamentation,  preached  on  the  text,  ^^  Gro :  see 
now  this  cursed  woman  and  bury  her :  for  she  is  a 
King's  daughter/'  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  ^*ect- 
ed  priests  pursued  her  to  the  grave  with  invectives. 
Her  death,  they  said,  was  evidently  a  judgment  for  her 
mrae.  God  bad,  from  the  top  of  Sinai,  in  thunder 
and  lightning,  promised  length  of  ds^s  to  children  who 
shonld  honour  their  parents ;  and  in  this  promise  was 
plainly  implied  a  menace.  What  father  had  ever  been 
wcHTse  treated  by  his  daughters  than  James  by  Mary 
uid  Anne  ?     Mary  was  gone,  cut  oiF  in  the  prime  of 

^  Evelyn  s  Diair;  Narcissm  Luttreirs  Dlaiy;  Comnons'  JoqiukIs,  Dec 
a.  1»4;  Sfarewsbaiy  to  Lexington,  of  the  same  date;  Van  Citters,  of  the 
Mune  date;  L*Hennitage,  Jan.  JL.  1695.  Among  the  sennons  on  Mary'a 
kaA,  tiMt  «f  Sherlock,  preached  in  Ae  Temple  Chnrcfa,  and  thoee  of  Howe 
nd  Batet,  prearhed  to  great  Preabyterian  congregations,  deserve  notiee. 
I  Luttreirs  Diaiy. 
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.life^  in  the  glow  of  beaaty,  in  the  height  of  prosperitj" , 
and  Anne  would  do  well  to  profit  by  the  warning. 
Wagstaffe  went  further,  and  dwelt  much  on  certain 
wonderful  coincidences  of  time.  James  had  been 
driven  from  his  palace  and  comitrj  in  Christmas 
week.  Mary  had  died  in  Christmas  week.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  secrets  of  Providence 
were  disclosed  to  us,  we  should  find  that  the  turns  of 
the  daughter's  complaint  in  December  1694  bore  an 
exact  analogy  to  the  turns  of  the  father's  fortune  in 
December  1688.  It  was  at  midnight  that  the  father 
ran  away  from  Rochester  :  it  was  at  midnight  that  the 
daughter  expired.  Such  was  the  profundity  and  such 
the  ingenuity  of  a  writer  whom  the  Jacobite  ^his- 
matics  justly  regarded  as  one  of  their  ablest  chie^.^ 

The  Whigs  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  retaliating. 
They  triumphantly  related  that  a  scrivener  in  the  Bor^ 
ough,  a  stanch  friend  of  hereditary  right,  while  exult- 
ing in  the  judgment  which  had  overtaken  the  Queen, 
had  himself  fallen  down  dead  in  a  fit.^ 

The  funeral  was  long  remembered  as  the  saddest 
Faoeraiof  ^^^  most  august  that  Westminster  had  ever 
*'*^*  seen.    While  the  Queen's  remains  lay  in  state 

at  Whitehall,  the  neighbouring  streets  were  filled  every 
day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  by  crowds  which  made  all 
traffic  impossible.  The  two  Houses  with  their  maces 
followed  the  hearse,  the  Lords  robed  in  scarlet  and  er^ 
mine,  the  Commons  in  long  black  mantles.  No  pre- 
ceding Sovereign  had  ever  been  attended  to  the  grave 
by  a  Parliament :  for,  till  then,  the  Parliament  had 
always  expired  with  the  Sovereign.     A  paper  had  in- 

1  Beiiiarks  on  some  Ute  Sermons,  1695;  A  Defence  of  the  Aivbbiabop*f 
Becmon,  1S95. 
s  Luttreirs  Diary 
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deed  been  circulated,  in  which  the  logic  of  a  small 
sharp  pettifogger  was  employed  to  prove  that  writs,  is- 
laed  in  the  joint  names  of  William  and  Mary,  ceased 
to  be  of  force  as  soon  as  William  reigned  alone.  But 
this  paltry  cavil  had  completely  iailed.  It  had  not 
even  been  mentioned  in  the  Lower  House,  and  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  Upper  only  to  be  contemptu- 
ously overruled.  The  whole  Magistracy  of  the  City 
swelled  the  procession.  The  banners  of  England  and 
France,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  carried  by  great 
nobles  before  the  corpse.  The  pall  was  borne  by  the 
cbiefe  of  the  illustrious  houses  of  Howard,  Seymour, 
Grey,  and  Stanley.  On  the  gorgeous  coffin  of  purple 
and  gold  were  laid  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the  realm. 
The  day  was  well  suited  to  such  a  ceremony.  The 
sky  was  dark  and  troubled ;  and  a  few  ghastly  flakes 
of  snow  fell  on  the  black  plumes  of  the  funeral  car. 
Within  the  Abbey,  nave,  choir  and  transept  were  in  a 
blaze  with  innumerable  waxlights.  The  body  was  de- 
posited under  a  sumptuous  canopy  in  the  centre  of  the 
church  while  the  Primate  preached.  The  earlier  part 
of  his  discourse  was  deformed  by  pedantic  divisions  and 
subdivisions :  but  towards  the  close  he  told  what  he  had 
himself  seen  and  heard  with  a  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness more  affecting  than  tlie  most  skilful  rhetoric. 
Through  the  whole  ceremony  the  distant  booming  of 
cannon  was  heard  every  minute  from  the  batteries  of 
the  Tower.  The  gentle  Queen  sleeps  among  her  illus- 
trious kindred  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.^ 

The  affection  with  which  her  husband  cherished  her 
memory  was  soon  attested  by  a  monument  the  most 

1  L*  Hermitage,  March  ^.  ^  1695;  London  Gazetto,  March  7.;  Tani 
aoB*f  Funaral  Sermon ;  Eyeljn*!  Diaiy. 
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superb  that  was  ever  erected  to  any  sovereign.     Nc 
Qnenvfoii     scheme  had  been  so  much  her  own,  none  had 
ibnndad.       been  SO  near  her  heart,  as  that  of  converting 
the  palace  at  Greenwich  into  a  retreat  for  seamen.     It 
had  occurred  to  her  when  she  had  found  it  difficult  to 
provide  good  shelter  and  good  attendance  for  the  thou* 
tauds  of  brave  men  who  had  come  back  to  England 
wounded  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.     While   she 
lived  scarcely  any  step  was  taken  towards  the  accom- 
plishing of  her  favourite  design.     But  it  should  seem 
that,  as  soon  as  her  husband  had  lost  her,  he  began  to 
roproach  himself  for  having  neglected  her  wishes.     No 
time  was  lost.     A  plan  was  furnished  by  Wren ;  and 
soon  an  edifice,  surpassing  that  asylum  which  the  mag- 
nificent Lewis  had  provided  for  his  soldiers,  rose  on  the 
margin  of  the  Thames.    Whoever  reads  the  inscription 
which  runs  round  the  frieze  of  the  hall  will  observe 
that  William  claims  no  part  of  the  merit  of  the  design, 
and  that  the  praise  is  ascribed  to  Mary  alone.     Had 
the   King's  Ufe  been  prolonged   till  the  works   were 
completed,  a  statue  of  her  who  was  the  real  foundress 
of  the  institution  would  have  had  a  conspicuous  place 
in  that  court  which  presents  two  lofty  domes  and  two 
graceftd  colonnades  to  the  multitudes  who  are  perpetu- 
ally passing  upland  down  the  imperial  river.     But 
that  part  of  the  plan  was  never  carried  into  efiect ;  and 
few  of  those  who  now  gaze  on  the  noblest  of  European 
hospitals  are  aware  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  virtues 
of  the  good  Queen  Mary,  of  the  love  and  sorrow  of 
William,*  and  of  the  great  victory  of  La  Hogue. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Os  the  Continent  the  news  of  Mary's  death  excited 
nurioos  emotions.  The  Huimenots.  in  every  ^®*- 
part  of  Europe  to  which  they  had  wandered,  Maiy»«  death 
bewailed  the  Elect  Lady,  who  had  retrenched  ttn«»t. 
from  her  own  royal  state  in  order  to  furnish  bread  and 
shelter  to  the  persecuted  people  of  God.^  In  the 
United  Provinces,  where  she  was  well  known  and  had 
always  been  popular,  she  was  tenderly  lamented. 
Matthew  Prior,  whose  parts  and  accomplishments  had 
obtained  f^mr  him  the  patronage  of  the  munificent  Dor- 
set, and  who  was  now  attached  to  the  Embassy  at  the 
Hague,  wrote  that  the  coldest  and  most  passionless  of 
nations  was  touched.  The  very  marble,  he  said,  wept.^ 
The  lamentations  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were 
echoed  by  Leyden  and  Utrecht.  The  States  General 
put  on  mourning.  The  bells  of  all  the  steeples  of 
Holland  tolled  dolefully  day  after  day.'  James,  mean- 
while, strictly  prohibited  all  mourning  at  Saint  Ger- 
mains,  and  prevailed  on  Lewis  to  issue  a  sunilar  pro- 

I  S«e  CIaade*s  Sermon  on  Mary*8  death. 

*  Prior  to  Lord  and  Lady  Lexington,  Jan.  ^.  1695.  The  letter  is  among 
the  Lexington  pap^  a  valuable  collection,  and  well  edited. 

*  Monthly  Mercury  for  January  1695.  An  orator  who  pronounced  an 
i.«logiam  on  the  Queen  at  Utrecht  was  .^o  absurd  as  to  Bay  that  she  spent 
ber  last  breath  in  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Provinces:  —  **  Va- 

eaat  et  Batavi;**  —  these  are  her  last  words — **8int  incolumes;  sint  So- 
reatet;  sint  beati ;  stet  in  setemum,  stet  immota  preclariseiDna  ilJoruni  civitas, 
boapttinni  aliqnando  mihi  gratissimum,  optime  de  me  meritum.'*  See  also 
Ae  orationa  of  Peter  Fraiicins  of  Amsteidain,  and  of  John  Ortwiniua  of  DeUt 
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hibition  at  Versailles.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious 
nobles  of  France,  and  among  them  the  Dukes  of 
Bouillon  and  of  Duras,  were  related  to  the  House  of 
Nassau,  and  had  always,  when  death  visited  that 
House,  punctiliously  observed  the  decent  ceremonial 
of  sorrow.  They  were  now  forbidden  to  wear  black ; 
and  they  submitted :  but  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
I  ho  great  King  to  prevent  his  highbred  and  sharp- 
witted  courtiers  from  whispering  to  each  other  that 
there  was  something  pitiftil  in  this  revenge  taken  by 
the  living  on  the  dead,  by  a  parent  on  a  child.^ 

The  hopes  of  James  and  of  his  companions  in  exile 
were  now  higher  than  they  had  been  since  the  day  of 
La  Hogue.  Indeed  the  general  opinion  of  politicians^ 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  was  that  William 
would  find  it  impossible  to  sustain  himself  much  longer 
on  the  throne.  He  would  not,  it  was  said,  have  sus- 
tained himself  so  long  but  for  the  help  of  his  wife. 
Her  afiability  had  conciliated  many  who  had  been  re* 
polled  by  his  freezing  looks  and  short  answers.  Hei 
English  tones,  sentiments,  and  tastes  had  charmed 
many  who  were  disgusted  by  his  Dutch  accent  and 
Dutch  habits.  Though  she  did  not  belong  to  the 
High  Church  party,  she  loved  that  ritual  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  from  infancy,  and  complied  will- 
mgly  and  reverently  with  some  ceremonies  which  he 
considered,  not  indeed  as  sinful,  but  as  childish,  and 
in  which  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  take  part. 
While  the  war  lasted,  it  would  be  necessary  tliat  ho 
should  pass  nearly  half  the  year  out  of  England. 
Hitherto  she  had,  when  he  was  absent,  supplied  his 
place,  and  had  supplied  it  well.  Who  was  to  supply  it 
now  ?     In  what  vicegerent  could  he  place  equal  confi- 

1  Joomal  de  Dangeaa;  M^oirw  do  Saint  Simon. 
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dence  ?  To  what  vicegerent  would  the  nation  look 
up  wit)i  equal  respect  ?  All  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
therefore  agreed  in  thinking  that  his  position,  difficult 
ind  dangerous  at  best,  had  been  made  far  more  diffi- 
colt  and  more  dangerous  by  the  death  of  the  Queen. 
Bat  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe  were  deceived  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  his  reign  was  decidedly  more  prosper^ 
008  and  more  tranquil  after  the  decease  of  Mary  than 
during  her  life. 

A  few  hours  after  William  had  lost  the  most  tendef 
and  beloved  of  all  his  ft*iends,  he  was  deliv-  j^^  ^ 
ered  from  the  most  formidable  of  all  his  ene-^  Li«Mabiii». 
mies.  Death  had  been  busy  at  Paris  as  well  as  in 
London.  While  Tenison  was  praying  by  the  bed  of 
Mary,  Bourdaloue  was  administering  the  last  unction 
to  Luxemburg.  The  great  French  general  had  never 
been  a  favourite  at  the  French  Court:  but  when  it 
was  known  that  his  feeble  ft^me,  exhausted  by  war 
and  pleasure,  was  sinking  under  a  dangerous  disease, 
the  value  of  his  services  was,  for  the  first  time,  ftilly 
appreciated :  the  royal  physicians  were  sent  to  pre- 
scribe for  him  :  the  sbters  of  Saint  Cyr  were  ordered 
to  pray  for  him :  but  prayers  and  prescriptions  were 
vain.  **  How  glad  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  be,"  said 
Lewis,  **  when  the  news  of  our  loss  reaches  him."  He 
was  mistaken.  That  news  found  William  unable  to 
tliink  of  any  loss  but  his  own.^ 

During  the   month   which   followed  the   death  of 
Mary  the   King  was  incapable  of  exertion.  DigtreMpf 
Even  to  the  addresses  of  the  two  Houses  of  ^*^"»°- 
Parliament  he  replied  only  by  a  few  inarticulate  sounds. 
The  answers  which  appear  in  the  Journals  were  not 
uttered  by  him,  but  were  delivered  in  writing.     Such 

*  Saint  Simon;  Dangean;  Monthly  Mercary  for  January  1695. 
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business  as  could  not  be  deferred  was  transacted  by  the 
intervention  of  Portland,  who  was  himself  oppressed 
with  sorrow.  During  some  weeks  the  important  and 
confidential  correspondence  between  the  King  and 
Heinsius  was  suspended  At  length  William  forced 
himself  to  resume  that  correspondence:  but  his  first 
letter  was  the  letter  of  a  heartbroken  man.  Even  his 
martial  ardour  had  been  tamed  by  misery.  ^^  I  tell  you 
in  confidence,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  no 
longer  fit  for  military  command.  Yet  I  will  try  to  do 
my  duty ;  and  I  hope  that  God  will  strengthen  me«" 
So  despon<lingly  did  he  look  forward  to  the  most  brill* 
iant  and  successful  of  his  many  campaigns.^ 

There  was  no  interruption  of  parliamentary  busi- 
PMiiMMjh.  ness.  While  the  Abbey  was  hanging  with 
lags :  emaa.  black  for  the  funcnJ  of  the  Queen,  the  Com- 

olpationof 

^«  piwt.  mens  came  to  a  vote,  which  at  the  time  at- 
tracted  little  attention,  which  produced  no  excitement^ 
which  has  been  left  unnoticed  by  voluminous  annalists, 
and  of  which  the  history  can  be  but  imperfectly  traced 
in  the  Journals  of  the  House,  but  which  has  done  more 
for  liberty  and  for  civilisation  than  the  Great  Charter 
or  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Early  in  the  session  a  select 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  ascertain  what  tempo** 
rary  statutes  were  about  to  expire,  and  to  consider 
which  of  those  statutes  it  m%ht  be  expedient  to  cost* 
tinue.  The  report  was  made  ;  and  all  the  recommen* 
dations  contained  in  that  report  were  adopted,  with 
one  exception.  Among  the  laws  which  the  Commit- 
tee thought  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  renew  was 
the  law  which  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship.  The 
question  was  put,  ^^  that  the  House  do  agree  with  the 

1  L*Hennit«g«,  Jan.  JL.  1S95;  Yernon  to  Lord  LexingtoOf  Jan.  L  4.: 
Portland  to  Lord  Lexington,  Jan.  ^. ;  William  to  Heinaiua,  ^^f 
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Committee  on  the  Resolution  that  the  Act  entitled  aa 
Act  for  preventing  Abases  in  printing  seditious,  trea- 
sonable, and  unlicensed  Pamphlets,  and  for  regulating 
of  Printing  and  Printing  Presses,  be  continued."  The 
Speaker  pronounced  that  the  Noes  had  it;  and  tho 
Ajes  did  not  think  fit  to  divide. 

A  bill  for  contintting  all  the  other  temporary  Acts, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  could  not  prop^ 
erly  be  suffered  to  expire,  was  brought  in,  passed,  and 
sent  to  the  Lords.  In  a  short  time  this  bill  came  back 
with  an  important  amendment.  The  Lords  kid  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  Acts  to  be  continued  the  Act 
which  placed  the  pre§s  under  the  control  of  licensers. 
The  Commons  resolved  not  to  agree  to  the  amendment, 
demanded  a  conference,  and  appointed  a  committee  of 
managers.  The  leading  manager  was  Edward  Clarke, 
a  stanch  Whig,  who  represented  Taunton,  the  strong 
hold,  during  fifty  troubled  years,  of  civil  and  religious 
fireedom. 

Churke  delivered  to  the  Lords  in  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber a  paper  containing  the  reasons  which  had  deter- 
mined the  Lower  House  not  to  renew  the  Licensing 
Act.  This  paper  completely  vindicates  the  resolution 
to  which  the  Commons  had  come.  But  it  proves  at  the 
same  time  that  they  knew  not  what  they  were  doing, 
what  a  revoluticm  they  were  making,  what  a  power 
they  were  calling  into  existence.  They  pointed  out 
concisely,  clearly,  forcibly,  and  sometimes  with  a  grave 
irony  which  is  not  unbecoming,  the  absurdities  and  in-r 
iquides  of  the  statute  which  was  about  to  expire.  But 
all  their  objections  will  be  found  to  relate  to  matteiis  of 
det^l.  On  the  great  question  of  principle,  on  the 
question  whether  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  be, 
on  the  whole,  a  b|ossing  or  a  curse  to  society,  not  a 
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word  is  said.  The  Licensing  Act  is  condemned,  not  ai 
a  tiling  essentially  evil,  but  on  account  of  the  petty 
grievances,  the  exactions,  the  jobs,  the  commercial  re- 
strictions, the  domiciliary  visits,  which  were  inddental 
to  it.  It  is  pronounced  mischievous  because  it  enables 
the  Company  of  Stationers  to  extort  money  from  pub- 
lishers, because  it  empowers  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment to  search  houses  under  the  authority  of  general 
warrants,  because  it  confines  the  foreign  book  trade  to 
the  port  of  London,  because  it  detains  valuable  pack- 
ages of  books  at  the  Custom  House  till  the  pages  are 
mildewed.  The  Commons  complain  that  the  amount 
of  the  fee  which  the  licenser  may  demand  is  not  fixed. 
They  complain  that  it  is  made  penal  in  an  officer  of 
the  Customs  to  open  a  box  of  books  firom  abroad,  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  censors  of  the  press. 
How,  it  is  very  sensibly  asked,  is  the  officer  to  know 
that  there  are  books  in  the  box  till  he  has  opened  it  ? 
Such  were  the  arguments  which  did  what  Milton's 
Areopagitica  had  failed  to  do.* 

The  Lords  yielded  without  a  contest.  They  proba- 
bly expected  that  some  less  objectionable  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  press  would  soon  be  sent  up  to  them  ; 
and  in  &ct  such  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  read  twice,  and  referred  to  a  select  commit- 
tee. But  the  session  closed  before  the  committee  had 
reported  ;  and  English  literature  was  emancipated  and 

1  Id  the  Craftsman  of  November  20.  1781,  it  h  said  that  Locke  drew  op 
the  paper  in  which  the  Commons  gave  their  reasons  for  refusing  to  renew 
the  Licensing  Act  If  this  were  so,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Locke 
wrote,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  a  multitude  of  plain  countrj 
gentlemen  and  merchants,  to  whom  his  opinions  touching  the  liberty  of  th% 
press  would  probably  have  seemed  strange  and  dangerous.  We  mu9t  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that,  with  his  usual  prudence,  he  refrained  (h>m  giving  an 
exposition  of  his  own  view9,  and  contented  himi^elf  with  putting  into  a  naftt 
and  perspicuous  form  arguments  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  parliameatary 
uajority. 
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emancipated  for  ever,  from  the  control  of  the  govern 
ment,^ 

This  great  event  passed  almost  unnoticed.  Evelyn 
and  Lnttrell  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning  in  their 
diaries.  The  Dutch  minister  did  not  think  it  worth 
mentioning  in  his  despatches.  No  allusion  to  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercuries.  The  public  at- 
tention was  occupied  by  other  and  far  more  exciting 
snlgects. 

One  of  those  subjects  was  the  death  of  the  most 
accomplished,  the  most  enlightened,  and,  in  Death  of 
spite  of  great  faults,  the  most  estimable  of  the.  "****^ 
statesmen  who  were  formed  in  the  corrupt  and  licen- 
tious Whitehall  of  the  Restoration.  About  a  month 
afler  the  splendid  obsequies  of  Mary,  a  funeral  proces- 
sion of  almost  ostentatious  simplicity  passed  round  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  There,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet  from  her  cofHn,  lies  the  coffin  of  George  Savile, 
Marquess  of  Halifax. 

Halifax  and  Nottingham  had  long  been  friends: 
and  Lord  Eland,  now  Halifax's  only  son,  had  been 
a£Sanced  to  the  Lady  Mary  Finch,  Nottingham's 
daughter.  The  day  of  the  nuptials  was  fixed  :  a  joy- 
ous company  assembled  at  Burley  on  the  Hill,  the 
mansion  of  the  bride's  father,  which,  from  one  of  the 
noblest  terraces  in  the  island,  looks  down  on  magnifi- 
cent woods  of  beech  and  oak,  on  the  rich  valley  of 
Catmos,  and  on  the  spire  of  Oakham.  The  father  of 
the  bridegroom  was  detained  in  London  by  indisposi- 

1  See  the  Commons*  Journals  of  Feb.  11.,  April  12.  and  April  17.,  and 
fha  Lords'  Journals  of  April  8.  and  April  18.  1695.  Unfortunately  there 
Is  A  biatiu  m  the  Commons*  Jonmal  of  the  12tb  of  April,  so  that  it  is  now 
iapofwible  to  discover  whether  there  was  a  division  on  the  amendment  mad* 
b^tbe  Lords. 
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tion,  which  was  not  supposed  to  be  dangerous.  On  a 
sudden  his  malady  took  an  alarming  form.  He  was 
told  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  He  received 
the  intimation  with  tranquil  fortitude.  It  was  proposed 
to  jsend  off  an  express  to  summon  his  son  to  town. 
But  Halifax,  goodnatured  to  the  last,  would  not  dis- 
turb the  felicity  of  the  wedding  day.  He  gave  strict 
orders  that  his  interment  should  be  private,  prepared 
himself  for  the  great  change  by  devotions  which  aston- 
ished those  who  had  called  him  an  atheist,  and  died 
with  the  serenity  of  a  philosopher  and  of  a  Christian, 
while  his  friends  and  kindred,  not  suspecting  his  dan- 
ger, were  tasting  the  sack  posset  and  drawing  the  cur- 
tain.^ His  legitimate  male  posterity  and  his  titles  soon 
became  extinct.  No  small  portion,  however,  of  his 
wit  and  eloquence  descended  to  his  daughter's  son, 
Philip  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  But  it 
is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  some  adventurers, 
who,  without  advantages  of  fortune  or  position,  made 
themselves  conspicuous  by  the  mere  force  of  ability, 
inherited  the  blood  of  Hali&x.  He  left  a  natural  son, 
Henry  Carey,  whose  dramas  once  drew  crowded  au- 
diences to  the  theatres,  and  some  of  whose  gay  and 
spirited  verses  still  live  in  the  memory  of  hundreds  of 
thousands.  From  Henry  Carey  descended  that  EkU 
mund  Kean,  who,  in  our  own  time,  transformed  hioi* 
self  so  marvellously  into  Shylock,  lago,  and  OtbeJo. 
More  than  one  historian  has  been  charged  with  par« 
tiality  to  Halifax.  The  truth  is  that  the  memory  of 
Halifax  is  entitled  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  protec- 
tion of  history.  For  what  distinguishes  him  from  all 
other  English  statesmen  is  this,  that,  tlirough  a  long 
public  life,  and  through  frequent  and  violent  rovolu- 

i  L'Hennitage,  April  |^.  1695;  Evelyn*t  Diaiy;  Burnet,  U.  140. 
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ti(H)s  of  public  feeling,  he  almost  invariably  took  that 
▼iew  of  the  great  questions  of  his  time  which  history 
has  finally  adopted.  He  was  called  inconstant,  because 
&e  relative  position  in  which  he  stood  to  the  contend- 
ing fiictions  was.  perpetually  varying.  As  well  might 
the  pole  star  be  called  inconstant  because  it  is  8<mie- 
times  to  the  east  and  sometimes  to  the  west  of  the 
pointers.  To  have  defended  the  ancient  and  legal  con- 
stitutiou  of  the  realm  against  a  seditious  populace  at 
one  conjuncture,  and  against  a  tyrannical  government 
at  another ;  to  have  been  the  foremost  champion  of 
order  in  the  turbulent  Parliament  of  1680,  and  the 
foremost  champion  of  liberty  in  the  servile  Parliament 
of  1685 ;  to  have  been  just  and  merciful  to  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot,  and  to  Elx- 
dnsionLsts  in  the  days  of  the  Bye  House  Plot ;  to  have 
done  all  in  his  power  to  save  both  the  head  of  Stafibrd 
and  the  head  of  Russell ;  this  was  a  course  which  con- 
temporaries, heated  by  passion,  and  deluded  by  names 
and  badges,  might  not  unnaturally  call  fickle,  but  which 
deserves  a  very  difierent  name  from  the  late  justice  of 
posterity. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  deep  stab  on  the  memory 
ci  this  eminent  man.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that 
he,  who  bad  acted  so  great  a  part  in  the  Oonvention, 
could  have  afterwards  stooped  to  hold  communication 
with  Saint  Germains.  The  fact  cannot  be  disputed :  yet 
fi>r  him  there  are  excuses  which  cannot  be  pleaded  for 
others  who  were  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  He  did 
not,  like  Marlborough,  Russell,  and  Godolphin,  betray 
a  master  by  whom  he  was  trusted,  and  with  whose 
benefits  he  was  loaded.  It  was  by  the  ingratitude  and 
malice  of  the  Whigs  that  he  was  driven  to  take  shel* 
ter  for  a  moment  among  the  Jacobites.     It  may  lie 

VOL.  VII.  M 
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added  that  he  soon  repented  of  the  error  into  which 
he  had  been  hurried  by  passion,  that,  though  never 
reconciled  to  the  Court,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  zeal  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
that  his  last  work  was  a  tract  in  which  he  exhorted  his 
countrymen  to  remember  that  the  public  burdens, 
heavy  as  they  might  seem,  were  light  when  compared 
with  the  yoke  of  France  and  of  Rome.^ 

Abeut  a  fortnight  after  the  death^of  Halifax,  a  &te 
far  more  cruel  than  death  befell  liis  old  rival  and 
enemy  the  Lord  President.  That  able,  ambitious  and 
daring  statesman  was  again  huried  down  from  power. 
In  his  first  fall,  terrible  as  it  was,  there  had  been 
something  of  dignity ;  and  he  had,  by  availing  himself 
with  rare  skill  of  an  extraordinary  crisis  in  public  af- 
fairs, risen  once  more  to  the  most  elevated  position 
among  English  subjects.  The  second  ruin  was  indeed 
less  violent  than  the  first :  but  it  was  ignominious  and 
irretrievable. 

The  peculation  and  venality  by  which  the  official 
PftTiiMnen-  ™^^  ^^  *^*^*  *g®  ^®^®  '^  *^®  habit  of  enrich- 
SSri!?"into  5"g  themselves  had  excited  in  the  public  mind 
aJJi'STtSr  a  feeling  such  as  could  not  but  vent  itself, 
pubiie  oOoM.  sooner  or  later,  in  some  formidable  explosion. 
But  the  gains  were  immediate :  the  day  of  retribution 
was  uncertain  ;  and  the  plunderers  of  the  public  were 
as  greedy  and  as  audacious  as  ever,  when  the  vengeance, 
long  threatened  and  long  delayed,  suddenly  overtook 
the  proudest  and  most  powerful  among  them. 

The  first  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  did  not  at 
all  indicate  the  direction  which  it  would  take,  or  the 
fury  with  which  it  would  burst.    An  infantry  regiment, 

I  An  Essay  upon  Taxes,  calcalated  for  the  present  Janctoiv  of  Affidis 
MS8. 
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which  was  quartered  at  Royston,  had  levied  contribu- 
tions on  the  people  of  that  town  and  of  the  neighbour-, 
hood.  The  sum  exacted  was  not  large.  In  France  or 
Brabant  the  moderation  of  the  demand  would  ha^e 
been  thought  wonderful.  But  to  English  shopkeepers 
and  farmers  military  extortion  was  happily  quite  new 
and  quite  insupportable.  A  petition  was  sent  up  to 
the  Conmions.  The  Commons  summoned  the  accusers 
and  the  accused  to  the  bar.  It  soon  appeared  that  a 
grave  offence  had  been  committed,  but  that  the  offend«» 
ers  were*  not  altogether  without  excuse.  The  public 
money  which  had  been  issued  from  the  Exchequer  for 
their  pay  and  subsistence  had  been  fraudulently  detained 
by  their  colonel  and  by  his  agent.  It  was  not  strange 
that  men  who  had  arms,  and  who  had  not  necessaries, 
should  trouble  themselves  little  about  the  Petition  of 
Right  and  the  Declaration  of  Right.  But  it  was  mon- 
strous that,  while  the  citizen  was  heavily  taxed  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  to  the  soldier  the  largest  military  sti- 
pend known  in  Europe,  the  soldier  should  be  driven  by 
absolute  want  to  plunder  the  citizen.  This  was  strongly 
set  forth  in  a  representation  which  the  Commons  laid 
before  William.  William,  who  had  been  long  strug- 
gling against  abuses  which  grievously  impaired  the  effi- 
dency  of  his  army,  was  glad  to  have  his  hands  thus 
ftrengthened.  He  promised  ample  redress,  cashiered 
the  offending  colonel,  gave  strict  orders  that  the  troops 
sboald  receive  their  due  regularly,  and  established  a 
military  board  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  pun- 
ishing such  malpractices  as  had  taken  place  at  Roys- 
lon.i 

1  CcMnmoot*  Jonrnals,  Jan.  12.,  Feb.  26.,  Mar.  6. ;  A  Collection  of  the 
Debfttee  md  Proceedings  in  Parliament  in  1694  and  1695  upon  the  Inquiry 
Into  tbe  late  Briberies  and  Corrupt  Practices,  1695;  L*  Hermitage  to  the 
Strtes  General,  March  ^ ;  Van  Citters,  Mar.  ^. ;  I/Hermitage  says:  **  Si 
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But  the  whole  administration  was  in  such  a  state 
.that  it  was  hardly  pessible  to  track  one  offender  with- 
out discovering  ten  others.  In  the  course  of  the  en- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  the  troops  at  Royston,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  guineas  had 
been  received  by  Henry  Qny,  member  of  Parliament 
for  Heydon  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Guy  was 
instantly  sent  to  the  Tower,  not  without  much  exulta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Whigs :  for  he  was  one  of  those 
tools  who  had  passed,  together  with  the  buildings  and 
furniture  of  the  pubUc  offices,  from  James  to  William : 
he  affected  the  character  of  a  High  Churchman ;  and 
he  was  known  to  be  closely  connected  with  some  of 
the  heads  of  the  Tory  party,  and  especially  with  Tre* 
vor.^ 

Another  name,  which  was  afterwards  but  too  widely 
celebrated,  first  became  known  to  the  public  at  this 
time.  James  Craggs  had  begun  life  as  a  barber.  He 
had  then  been  a  footman.  His  abilities,  eminently  vig- 
orous, though  not  improved  by  education,  had  raised 
him  in  the  world ;  and  he  was  now  entering  on  a  ca- 
reer which  was  destined  to  end,  after  many  years  of 
prosperity,  in  unutterable  misery  and  despair.  He  had 
become  an  army  clothier.  He  was  examined  as  to  his 
dealings  with  the  colonels  of  regiments;  and,  as  he 
obstinately  reftised  to  produce  his  books,  he  was  sent 
to  keep  Guy  company  in  the  Tower.^ 

A  few  hours  after  Craggs  had  been   thrown  into 

pT  cette  recherche  la  chambre  poavoit  remMler  an  d^rdre  qui  rkgam^ 
elle  rendroit  un  service  trds  utile  et  tr^  agr^able  au  Roy. 

1  Commons*  Journals,  Feb.  16.  1695 ;  Collection  of  the  Debates  and 
Proceedings  in  Parliament  in  1694  and  1695;  Life  of  Wharton;  Burnet,  ii. 
144. 

*  Speaker  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  ii.  583. ;  Commons*  Journals,  Mar.  a, 
7. 1695.  The  history  of  the  terrible  and  of  thfft  man  will  be  ftmnd  in  Cfcc 
pamnhlets  of  the  South  Sea  year. 
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prison,  a  connnittee,  which  had  been  appointed  to  en* 
^re  into  the  truth  of  a  petition  signed  by  some  of  the 
hackney  coachmen  of  London,  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  a  report  which  excited  universal  disgust  and  in- 
dignation*  It  appeared  that  these  poor  hardworking 
neo  had  been  cruelly  wronged  by  the  board  under  the 
aothority  of  which  an  Act  of  the  preceding  session  had 
placed  them.  They  had  been  pillaged  and  insulted, 
net  only  by  the  commissioners,  but  by  one  commis- 
ttonw's  kcquey  and  by  another  commissioner's  harlot 
The  Commons  addressed  the  King;  and  the  King 
turned  the  delinquents  out  of  their  places.^ 

But  by  this  time  delinquents  far  higher  in  power 
and  rank  were  beginning  to  be  uneasy.  At  every  new 
detection,  the  excitement,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  became  more  intense.  The  fright- 
ful prevalence  of  bribery,  corruption,  and  extortion 
was  everywhere  the  subject  of  conversation.  A  con* 
temporary  pamphleteer  compares  the  state  of  the  polit- 
ical world  at  this  conjuncture  to  the  state  of  a  city  in 
which  the  plague  has  just  been  discovered,  and  in 
which  the  terrible  words,  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  us," 
ire  already  seen  on  some  doors.^  Whispers,  which  at 
another  time  would  have  speedily  died  away  and  been 
forgotten,  now  swelled,  first  into  murmurs,  and  then 
into  clamours.  A  rumour  rose  and  spread  that  the 
fimds  of  the  two  wealthiest  corporations  in  the  king- 
dom, the  City  of  London  and  the  East  India  Company, 
had  been  largely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  corrupt- 
ing great  men  ;  and  the  names  cf  Trevor,  Seymour, 
and  Leeds  were  menti(»ied. 

1  Comnions*  Joonuils,  March  8, 1695;  Exact  Collection  of  Deb«t«i  and 
VnttMiigB  in  Parliament  in  1694  and  1695;  L*Hermitage,  March   <L. 
•  Eanct  CoUectioo  of  Debates. 
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The  mention  of  these  names  prodaced  a  stir  in  the 
Whig  ranks.  Trevor,  Seymour,  and  Leeds  were  all 
three  Tories,  and  had,  in  different  ways,  greater  influ- 
ence than  perhaps  any  other  three  Tories  in  the  king- 
dom. If  they  could  all  be  driven  at  once  from  public 
life  with  blasted  characters,  the  Whigs  would  be  com* 
pletely  predominant  both  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the 
Cabmet. 

Wharton  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  opportu- 
nity escape  him.  At  White's,  no  doubt,  among  those 
lads  of  quaUty  who  were  his  pupils  in  politics  and  in 
debauchery,  he  would  have  laughed  heartily  at  the 
fury  with  which  the  nation  had  on  a  sudden  begun  to 
persecute  men  for  doing  what  everybody  had  always 
done  and  was  always  trying  to  do.  But,  if  people 
would  be  fools,  it  was  the  business  of  a  statesman  to 
make  use  of  their  folly.  The  cant  of  political  purity 
was  not  so  familiar  to  the  lips  of  Wharton  as  blasphemy 
and  ribaldry :  but  his  abilities  were  so  versatile,  and 
his  impudence  so  consummate,  that  he  ventured  to  ap- 
pear before  the  world  as  an  austere  patriot  mourning 
over  the  venality  and  perfidy  of  a  degenerate  ago. 
While  he,  animated  by  ♦hat  fierce  party  spirit,  which 
in  honest  men  would  be  thought. a  vice,  but  which  in 
him  was  almost  a  virtue,  was  eagerly  stirring  up  his 
friends  to  demand  an  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  evil 
reports  which  were  in  circulation,  the  subject  was  sud- 
denly and  strangely  forced  forward.  It  chanced  that, 
while  a  bill  of  little  interest  was  under  discussion  in 
the  Commons,  the  postman  arrived  with  numerous  let- 
ters directed  to  members ;  and  the  distribution  took 
place  at  the  bar  with  a  buzz  of  conversation  which 
drowned  the  voices  of  the  orators.  Seymour,  whoso 
imperious  temper  always  prompted  him  to  dictate  and 
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to  chide,  lectured  the  talkers  on  the  scandalous  irregu* 
laiitj  of  their  conduct,  and  called  on  the  Speaker  to 
leprimtnd  them.  An  angry  discussion  followed ;  and 
one  of  the  offenders  was  provoked  into  making  an  allu* 
sion  to  the  stories  which  were  current  about  both  Sey- 
mour and  the  Speaker.  ^^  It  is  undoubtedly  improper 
to  talk  while  a  bill  is  under  discussion  :  but  it  is  much 
worse  to  take  money  for  getting  a  bill  passed.  If  we 
ire  extreme  to  mark  a  slight  breach  of  form,  how  se- 
Teiely  ought  we  to  deal  with  that  corruption  which  is 
eating  away  the  very  substance  of  our  institutions  I  " 
That  was  enough :  the  spark  had  fidlen  :  the  train  was 
ready:  the  explosion  was  immediate  and  terrible. 
After  a  tumultuous  debate,  in  which  the  cry  of  ^^  the 
Tower "  was  repeatedly  heard,  Wharton  managed  to 
carry  his  point.  Before  the  House  rose  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  books  of  the  City  of 
London  and  of  the  East  India  Company.^ 

Foley  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  committee. 
Within  a  week  he  reported  that  the  Speaker,  Tote  of  een- 

n«     T  1        m  1      "I    •         1  T  »nr8ontlie 

Off  John  Trevor,  had,  m  the  preceding  se&-  Bp«jwr. 
ooD,  received  from  the  City  a  thousand  guineas  for  ex- 
pediting a  local  bill.  This  discovery  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  Whigs,  who  had  always  hated  Trevor, 
ind  was  not  unpleasing  to  many  of  the  Tories.  Dur- 
ing six  busy  sessions  his  sordid  rapacity  had  made  him 
to  object  of  general  aversion.  The  legitimate  emolu- 
ments of  his  post  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  a 
year:  but  it  was  believed  that  he  had  pocketed  at  least 
ten  thousand  a  year.^     His   profligacy  and  insolence 

1  Life  of  Wharton,  1716;  L'Hennitage,  March  X.  1695.  L'Hermitago'i 
Bmathro  is  eonfirmed  by  the  Joamab,  March  7.  169^  fh>m  which  it 
■|ipe%n  that,  just  before  the  committee  was  appointed,  the  House  resolvad 
that  ktten  should  not  be  delivered  out  to  members  during  a  sitting. 

*  L'Hermitage,  Mar.  ^  1«95. 
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onited  had  been  too  much  even  for  the  angelic  temper 
of  Tillotson.  It  was  said  that  the  gentle  Archbishop 
had  been  heard  to  mutter  something  about  a  koare  as 
tiie  Speaker  passed  by  him.^  Yet,  great  as  were  the 
offences  of  this  bad  man,  his  punishment  was  fiiUy  pro- 
|)orttoned  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  com* 
mittee  had  been  read,  it  was  moved  that  he  bad  been 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanoar.  He  had  to 
stand  up  and  to  put  the  question.  There  was  a  loud 
cry  of  Aye.  He  called  on  the  Noes  ;  and  scarcely  a 
voioe  was  heard.  He  was  forced  to  declatre  that  the 
Ayes  had  it.  A  man  of  spirit  would  have  given  up 
the  ghost  with  remorse  and  shame ;  and  the  unutter- 
able ignominy  of  that  momeiit  left  its  mark  even  on 
the  callous  heart  and  brazen  forehead  of  Trevor.  Had 
he  returned  to  the  House  on  the  following  day,  he 
would  have  had  to  put  the  question  on  a  motion  for  his 
own  expulsion.  He  therefore  pleaded  illness,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  bedroom.  Wharton  soon  brought 
down  a  royal  message  authorising  the  Commona  to 
elect  another  Speaker. 

The  Whig  chiefs  wished  to  place  Sir  Thomas  Little- 
roicjeiMtod  ^on  1°  ^he  chair:  but  they  were  unable  to 
6p0Aker.  accomplish  their  object.  Foley  was  chosen, 
presented,  and  approved.  Though  he  had  of  late  gen- 
erally voted  with  the  Tories,  he  still  called  himself  a 
Whig,  and  was  not  unacceptable  to  many  of  the 
Whigs.  He  had  both  the  abilities  and  the  knowlecge 
which  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  preside  over 
the  debates  with  dignity;  but  what,  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  House  then  found  itself 
placed,  was  not  unnaturally  considered  as  his  principal 
recommendation,  was  that  implacable  hatred  of  job* 
1  Biroli*t  Life  of  TiOetsoii. 
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b«y  and  corruption  which  he  somewhat  ostentatiouslj 
professed,  and  doubtless  sincerely  felt.  On  the  day 
after  he  entered  on  his  functions,  his  predecessor  was 
expelled.^ 

The  indiscretion  of  Trevor  had  been  equal  to  his 
baseness ;  and  his  imilt  had  been  apparent  saqoiry 
on  the  first  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  the  ooontaortbt 
City.  The  accounts  of  the  Elast  India  Com-  company, 
pany  were  more  obscure.  The  committee  reported 
that  they  liad  sate  in  Leadenhall  Street,  had  examined 
documents,  had  interrogated  directors  and  clerics,  but 
bad  been  unable  to  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery 
of  iniquity.  Some  most  suspicious  entries  had  been 
discovered,  under  the  head  of  special  service.  The  ex- 
penditure on  this  account  had,  in  the  year  1693,  ex- 
ceeded eighty  thousand  pounds.  It  was  proved  that, 
as  to  the  outlay  of  this  money,  the  directors  had  placed 
implicit  confidence  in  the  governor.  Sir  Thomas  Cook. 
He  had  merely  told  them  in  general  terms  that  he  had 
been  at  a  charge  of  twenty  three  thousand,  of  twenty 
five  thousand,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  X)harter ;  and  his  colleagues  had,  without 
calh'ng  on  him  for  any  detailed  explanation,  thanked 
him  for  his  care,  and  ordered  warrants  for  these  great 
sums  to  be  instantly  made  out.  It  appeared  that  a 
few  mutinous  directors  had  murmured  at  this  immense 
outlay,  and  had  called  for  a  detailed  statement.  But 
the  only  answer  which  they  had  been  able  to  extract 
firom  Cook  was  that  there  were  some  great  persons 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  gratify. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  they  had  lighted 
on  an  agreement  by  which  the  Company  had  cove- 

1  Commoiu*  Joarnals,  March  12,  13,  14,  15, 16.,  169^;  Venion  to  Ltz 
Bgton,  March  16.;  L^Heonitaga,  Mareh  ^ 
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nanted  to  furnish  a  person  named  Colston  with  two  him« 
Bnspieiooi  dred  tons  of  saltpetre.  At  the  first  glance, 
soymour.  this  transaction  seemed  merchantlike  and  &ir« 
But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  Colston  was  merely  an 
agent  for  Seymour.  Suspicion  was  excited.  The 
complicated  terms  of  the  bargain  were  severely  exam- 
ined, and  were  found  to  be  framed  «in  such  a  manner 
that,  in  every  possible  event,  Seymour  must  be  a  gainer 
and  the  Company  a  loser  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  pounds.  The  opinion  of  all  who  understood 
the  matter  was  that  the  contract  was  merely  a  disguise 
intended  to  cover  a  bribe.  But  the  disguise  was  so 
skilfully  managed  that  the  country  gentlemen  were 
perplexed,  and  that  even  the  lawyers  doubted  whether 
there  were  such  evidence  of  corruption  as  would  be 
held  sufficient  by  a  court  of  justice,  Seymour  escaped 
without  a  vote  of  censure,  and  still  continued  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Commons.^  But 
the  authority  which  he  had  long  exercised  in  the  House 
and  in  the  western  counties  of  England,  though  not 
destroyed,  was  visibly  diminished  ;  and,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  his  traffic  in  saltpetre  was  a  favourite  theme  of 
Whig  pamphleteers  and  poets.^ 

The  escape  of  Seymour  only  inflamed  the  ardour 
Bill  BMiMt    of  Wharton  and  of  Wharton's  confederates. 

sir  TuoDuis 

Cook.  They  were  determined  to  discover  what  had 

^  On  vit  qa*il  dtoit  impoMible  de  1e  poarsQivre  en  justice,  chacun  toute- 
Ibis  d^meurant  convaiocu  que  c*^toit  un  march^  fait  a  la  main  pour  lui 
faire  present  de  la  somme  de  10,000/.,  et  qu*il  avDit  ^t^  plus  liabile  que  le< 
autres  novices  que  n'avoient  pas  su  faire  si  finemeut  leuw  affaires.  —  L*Uer- 
milage,  ^^^•;  Commons*  Jouraals,  March  12.;  Venion  to  Lezingtoa 
April  26.  {  Burnet,  ii.  145. 

2  In  a  poem  called  the  Prophecy  (1703),  is  the  line 

**  When  Seymour  sooms  saltpetre  pence.** 
In  Another  satire  is  the  line 

"  Bribed  SoTinonr  bribes  aoevsst.'* 
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been  done  with  the  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  pounds 
of  secret  service  money  which  had  been  entnisted  to 
Cook  by  the  East  India  Company.  Cook,  who  was 
member  for  Colchester,  was  questioned  in  his  place : 
he  refused  to  answer :  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and 
a  bill  was  brought  in  providing  that  if,  before  a  certain 
day,  he  should  not  acknowledge  the  whole  truth,  he 
should  be  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  office,  should 
refiind  to  the  Company  the  whole  of  the  immense  sum 
which  had  been  confided  to  him,  and  should  pay  a  fine 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  Crown.  Rich  as  he 
was,  these  penalties  would  have  reduced  him  to  pen- 
ury. The  Commons  were  in  such  a  temper  that  they 
passed  the  bill  without  a  single  division.^  Seymour, 
indeed,  though  his  saltpetre  contract  was  the  talk  of 
the  whole  town,  came  forward  with  unabashed  forehead 
to  plead  for  his  accomplice :  but  his  effrontery  only 
injured  the  cause  which  he  defended.*  In  the  Upper 
House  the  bill  was  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms 
bv  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  Pressing  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
lie  declared,  on  his  faith,  on  his  honour,  that  he  had  no 
persona]  interest  in  the  question,  and  that  he  was  act- 
uated by  no  motive  but  a  pure  love  of  justice.  His 
eloquence  was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  Cook,  who,  from  the  bar,  implored  the 
Peers  not  to  subject  him  to  a  species  of  torture  un- 
known to  the  mild  laws  of  England.  "  Instead  of  this 
cruel  bill,"  he  said,  "  pass  a  bill  of  indemnity ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  all."  The  Lords  thought  his  request  not 
altogether  unreasonable.  After  some  communication 
with  the  Commons,  it  was  determined  that  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  should  be  appointed  to 

I  Commons*  Joarnals  from  March  96.  to  April  8. 1686. 
*  L*HenniUge,  April  ^}.  1695. 
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enquire  in^o  the  manner  in  which  the  secret  service 
money  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been  expended ; 
and  an  Act  was  rapidly  passed  providing  that,  if  Cook 
would  make  to  this  committee  a  true  and  full  discovery, 
he  should  be  indemnified  for  the  crimes  which  he  might 
confess,  and  that,  till  he  made  such  a  discovery,  he 
should  remain  in  the  Tower.  To  this  arrangement 
Leeds  gave  in  public  all  the  opposition  that  he  could 
with  decency  give.  In  private  those  who  were  con- 
scious of  guilt  employed  numerous  artifices  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  enquiry.  It  was  whispered  that 
things  might  come  out  which  every  good  Englishman 
would  wish  to  hide,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
enormous  sums  which  had  passed  through  Cook's  hands 
had  been  paid  to  Portland  for  His  Majesty's  use.  But 
the  Parliament,  and  the  nation  were  determined  to 
know  the  truth,  whoever  might  suffer  by  the  disclos- 
ure.^ 

As  soon  as  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  had  received  the 
Enquiry  by  royal  asscut,  the  joint  committee,  consisting 
mittee  of  of  twclvc  lonls  and  twenty  four  members  of 
commoM.  the  House  of  Commons,  met  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber.  Wharton  was  placed  in  the  chair  ; 
and  in  a  few  hours  great  discoveries  were  made. 

The  King  and  Portland  came  out  of  the  enquiry 
with  unblemished  honour.  Not  only  had  not  the  King 
taken  any  part  of  the  secret  service  money  dispensed 
by  Cook  ;  but  he  had  not,  during  some  years,  received 
even  the  ordinary  present  which  the  Company  had,  in 
former  reigns,  laid  annually  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
It  appeared  that  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  pounds 
had  been  offered  to  Portland,  and  rejected.  The 
money  lay  during  a  whole  year  ready  to  be  paid  to  him 

1  ExAct  Collection  of  Debaton  and  proceedings. 
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if  he  should  change  his  mind.  He  at  length  told  those 
who -pressed  this  immense  bribe  on  him,  that,  if  they 
persisted  in  insulting  him  by  such  an  oflFer,  they  would 
make  him  an  enemy  of  their  Company.  Many  people 
wondered  at  the  probity  which  he  showed  on  this 
occasion,  for  he  was  generally  thought  interested  and 
grasping.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  loved  money, 
but  that  he  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  honour. 
He  took,  without  scruple,  whatever  he  thought  that  he 
could  honestly  take,  but  was  incapable  of  stooping  to 
an  act  of  baseness.  Indeed,  he  resented  as  affronts  the 
compliments  which  were  paid  him  on  this  occasion.^ 
The  integrity  of  Nottingham  could  excite  no  surprise. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  had 
been  refused.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  bribery 
was  fully  made  out  was  small.  A  large  part  of  the 
§um  which  Cook  had  drawn  from  the  Company's  treas- 
ury had  probably  been  embezzled  by  the  brokers  whom 
he  had  employed  in  the  work  of  corruption ;  and  what 
had  become  of  the  rest  it  was  not  easy  to  learn  from 
the  reluctant  witnesses  who  were  brought  before  the 
committee.  One  glimpse  of  light  however  was  caught : 
it  was  followed  ;  and  it  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  high- 
est moment.  A  large  sum  was  traced  from  Cook  to 
an  agent  named  Firebrace,  and  from  Firebrace  to 
another  agent  named  Bates,  who  was  well  known  to 
be  closely  connected  with  the  High  Church  party  and 
especially  with  Leeds.  Bates  was  summoned :  but  he 
absconded :  messengers  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him : 
he  was  caught,  brought  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
md  sworn.  The  story  w4iich  he  told  showed  that  he 
was  distracted  between  the  fear  of  losing  his  ears  and 
Uie  fear  of  injuring  his  patron.     He  owned  that  he  had 

1  L'Hennihige,  j^^q^  IW6;  Portland  to  T^zingtonf  "StTj-' 
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undertaken  to  bribe  Leeds,  had  been  for  that  purpose 
furnished  with  five  thousand  five  hundred  guineas, 
which  were  then  worth  at  least  eight  thousand  pounds, 
had  offered  those  guineas  to  His  Grace,  and  had,  by 
his  Grace's  permission,  left  them  long  at  His  Grace's 
house  in  the  care  of  a  Swiss  named  Robart,  who  was 
His  Grace's  confidential  man  of  business.  It  should 
seem  that  these  facts  admitted  of  only  one  interpreta- 
tion. Bates  however  swore  that  the  Duke  had  refused 
to  accept  a  farthing.  "  Why  then,"  it  was  asked, 
"  was  the  gold  left,  by  his  permission,  at  his  house  and 
in  the  hands  of  his  servant  ?  "  "  Because,"  answered 
Bates,  "  I  am  bad  at  telling  coin.  I  therefore  begged 
His  Grace  to  let  me  leave  the  pieces,  in  order  that 
Robart  might  count  them  for  me ;  and  His  Grace  was 
60  good  as  to  consent."  It  was  evident  that,  if  tliis 
strange  story  had  been  true,  the  guineas  would,  in  a 
few  hours,  have  been  taken  away.  But  Bates  was 
forced  to  confess  that  they  had  remained  half  a  year 
where  he  had  left  them.  The  money  had  indeed  at 
last  —  and  this  was  one  of  the  most  suspicious  circum- 
stances in  the  case  —  been  paid  back  by  Robart  on  the 
very  morning  on  which  the  committee  first  met  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber.  Who  could  believe  that,  if  the 
transaction  had  been  free  from  all  taint  of  corruption, 
the  money  would  have  been  detained  as  long  as  Cook 
was  able  to  remain  silent,  and  would  have  been  re- 
funded on  the  very  first  day  on  which  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  speaking  out  ?  ^ 

A  few  hours  after  the  examination  of  Bates,  Whar- 
frnpattoh.  ton  reported  to  the  Commons  what  had 
^•<to.  passed  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.     The  in- 

i  L'HenniUge  {^^^  1696)  justly  remarks,  that  the  way  in  which  the 
Aooey  was  sent  back  strengthened  the  case  against  Leeds. 
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dignation  was  general  and  vehement.  "  You  now 
understand,"  said  Wharton,  "why  obstructions  have 
been  thrown  in  our  way  at  every  step,  why  we  have 
had  to  wring  out  truth  drop  by  drop,  why  His  Maj- 
esty's name  has  been  artfully  used  to  prevent  us  from 
going  into  an  enquiry  which  has  brought  nothing  to  light 
but  what  is  to  His  Majesty's  honour.  Can  we  think 
it  strange  that  our  difficulties  should  have  been  great^ 
when  we  consider  the  power,  the  dexterity,  the  expe- 
rience of  him  who  was  secretly  thwartmg  us  ?  It  is 
time  for  us  to  prove  signally  to  the  world  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  criminal  to  double  so  cunningly  that 
we  cannot  track  him,  or  to  climb  so  high  that  we  can- 
not reach  him.  Never  was  there  a  more  flagitious 
bstance  of  corruption.  Never  was  there  an  offender 
who  had  less  claim  to  indulgence.  The  obligations 
which  the  Duke  of  Leeds  has  to  his  country  are  of  no 
common  kind.  One  great  debt  we  generously  can- 
celled :  but  the  manner  in  which  our  generosity  has 
been  requited  forces  us  to  remember  that  he  was  long 
tgo  impeached  for  receiving  money  from  France. 
How  can  we  be  safe  while  a  man  proved  to  be  venal 
has  access  to  the  royal  ear  ?  Our  best  laid  enterprises 
have  been  defeated.  Our  inmost  counsels  have  been 
betrayed.  And  what  wonder  is  it?  Can  we  doubt 
that,  tc^ther  with  this  home  trade  in  charters,  a  profit- 
able foreign  trade  in  secrets  is  carried  on  ?  Can  we 
doubt  that  he  who  sells  us  to  one  another  will,  for  a 
good  price,  sell  us  aU  to  the  common  enemy  ?  "  Whar- 
ton concluded  by  moving  that  Leeds  should  be  im- 
peached of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.^ 
Leeds  had  many  friends   and   dependents   in   the 

^  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  member  who  is  called  D  in 
Ifae  Exact  OoUection  was  Wharton. 
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House  of  Commons :  but  they  could  say  little.  Whar* 
ton's  motion  was  carried  without  a  division ;  and  he 
was  ordered  to  go  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  there, 
in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  to  impeach 
the  Duke.  But,  before  this  order  could  be  obeyed,  it 
was  announced  that  His  Grace  was  at  the  door  and 
requested  an  audience. 

While  Wharton  had  been  making  his  report  to  the 
Commons,  Leeds  had  been  haranguing  the  Lords.  He 
denied  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations  that  he  had 
taken  any  money  for  himself.  But  he  acknowledged, 
and  indeed  almost  boasted,  that  he  had  abetted  Bates 
in  getting  money  from  the  Company,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  this  was  a  service  which  any  man  in  power 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  render  to  a  friend. 
Too  many  persons,  indeed,  in  that  age,  made  a  most 
absurd  and  pernicious  distinction  between  a  minister 
who  used  his  influence  to  obtain  presents  for  himself 
and  a  minister  who  used  his  influence  to  obtain  presents 
for  his  dependents.  The  fonner  waa  corrupt :  the  lat- 
ter was  merely  goodnatured.  Leeds  proceeded  to  tell, 
with  great  complacency,  a  story  about  himself,  which 
would,  in  our  days,  drive  a  public  man,  not  only  out 
of  office,  but  out  of  the  society  of  gentlemen.  "  When 
I  was  Treasurer,  in  King  Charles's  time,  my  Lords, 
the  excise  was  to  be  farmed.  There  were  several  bid- 
ders. Harry  Savile,  for  whom  I  had  a  great  value, 
informed  me  that  they  had  asked  for  his  intei'est  i^nth 
me,  and  begged  me  to  tell  them  that  he  had  done  his 
I  est  for  them.  *  What  I '  said  I :  *  tell  them  all  so, 
when  only  one  can  have  the  farm  ?  '  'No  matter ; ' 
said  Harry :  '  tell  them  all  so  ;  and  the  one  who  gets 
the  farm  will  think  that  he  owes  it  to  me.'  The  gen- 
tlemen came.     I  said  to  every  one  of  them  separately. 
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Sir,  juu  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Sa^fle:*  *Sir, 
Mr.  Savile  has  been  much  your  friend.'  In  the  end 
Hany  got  a  handsome  present ;  and  I  wished  him  good 
nek  with  it.  I  was  his  shadow  then.  I  am  Mr. 
Bates's  shadow  now." 

The  Duke  liad  liardly  related  this  anecdote,  so 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  state  of  political  morality 
ia  that  generation,  when  it  was  whispered  to  him  that 
a  motion  to  impeach  him  had  been  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  hastened  thither :  but,  before  he  ar- 
rived, the  question  had  been  put  and  carried.  Never- 
theless he  pressed  for  admittance  ;  and  he  was  admit- 
ted. A  chair,  according  to  ancient  usage,  was  placed 
for  him  within  the  bar  ;  and  he  was  informed  that  the 
House  was  ready  to  hear  him. 

He  spoke,  but  with  less  tact  and  judgment  than  usual. 
He  magnified  his  own  public  services.  But  for  him, 
he  said,  there  would  have  been  no  House  of  Commons 
to  impeach  him  ;  a  boast  so  extravagant  that  it  natu- 
rally made  his  hearers  unwilling  to  allow  him  the 
praise  which  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
really  deserved.  As  to  the  charge  against  him  he  said 
little  more  than  that  he  was  innocent,  that  there  had 
long  been  a  malicious  design  to  ruin  him,  that  he  would 
not  go  into  particulars,  that  the  facts  which  had  been 
proved  would  bear  two  constructions,  and  that  of  the 
two  constructions  the  more  favourable  ought  in  can- 
dour to  be  adopted.  He  withdrew,  after  praying 
the  House  to  reconsider  the  vote  which  had  just  been 
passed,  or,  if  that  could  not  be,  to  let  him  have  speedy 
justice. 

His  friends  felt  that  his  speech  was  no  defence :  they 
therefore  did  not  attempt  to  rescind  the  resolution 
«^ich  had  been  carried  just  before  he   was  heard 

VoU  VIL  14 
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Wharton,  with  a  large  following,  went  up  to  the  Lords, 
and  informed  them  that  the  Commons  had  resolved  to 
impeach  the  Duke.  A  committee  of  managers  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  articles  and  to  prepare  the 
evidence.* 

The  articles  were  speedily  drawn :  but  to  the  chain 
of  evidence  one  link  appeared  to  be  wanting.  That 
link  Robart,  if  he  had  been  severely  examined  and 
confronted  with  other  witnesses,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  forced  to  supply.  He  was  summoned 
to  the  bar  of  the  Commons.  A  messenger  went  with 
the  summons  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and 
was  there  informed  that  the  Swiss  was  not  within,  that 
he  had  been  three  days  absent,  and  that  where  he  was 
the  porter  could^not  tell.  The  Lords  immediately  pre  - 
sented  an  address  to  the  King,  requesting  him  to  give 
orders  that  the  ports  might  be  stopped  and  the  fugitive 
an-ested.  But  Robart  was  already  in  Holland  on  his 
way  to  his  native  mountains. 

The  flight  of  this  man  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Commons  to  proceed.  They  vehemently  accused 
Leeds  of  having  sent  away  the  witness  who  alone  could 
furnish  legal  proof  of  that  which  was  already  established 
by  moral  proof  Leeds,  now  at  ease  as  to  the  event 
of  the  impeachment,  gave  himself  the  airs  of  an  injured 
man.  "  My  Lords,"  he  said,  **  the  conduct  of  the 
Commons  is  without  precedent.  They  impeach  me 
of  a  high  crime :  they  promise  to  prove  it :  then  they 
find  that  they  have  not  tlie  means  of  proving  it ;  and 
they  revile  me  for  not  supplying  them  with  the  means. 
Surely  they  ought  not  to  have  brought  a  charge  like 
this,  without  well  considering  whether  they  had  or  had 

1  As  to  the  proceedings  of  this  eventful  da^r,  April  27.  1695,  see  tht 
lotmals  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Exact  Collection. 
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Dot  evidence  sufficient  to  support  it.  If  Robart's  tes- 
timony be,  as  they  now  say,  indispensable,  why  did 
they  not  send  for  him  and  hear  his  story  before  they 
made  up  their  minds?  They  may  thank  their  own 
intemperance,  their  own  precipitancy,  for  his  disappear- 
ance. He  is  a  foreigner :  he  is  timid  :  he  hears  that 
a  transaction  in  which  he  has  been  concerned  has  been 
pronounced  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  highly 
criounal,  that  his  master  is  impeached,  that  his  friend 
Batei  is  in  prison,  that  his  own  turn  is  coming.  He 
naturally  takes  fright :  he  escapes  to  his  own  country ; 
and,  from  what  I  know  of  him,  I  will  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  it  will  be  long  before  he  trusts  himself  again 
within  reach  of  the  Speaker's  warrant.  But  what  is 
that  to  me  ?  Am  I  to  lie  all  my  life  under  the  stigma 
of  an  accusation  like  this,  merely  because  the  violence 
of  my  accusers  has  scared  their  own  witness  out  of 
England?  I  demand  an  immediate  trial.  I  move 
your  Lordships  to  resolve  that,  unless  the  Commons 
shall  proceed  before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  im- 
peachment shall  be  dismissed."  A  few  friendly  voices 
cried  out  "  Well  moved."  But  the  Peers  were  gen- 
erally unwilling  to  take  a  step  which  would  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to  the  Lower  House, 
and  to  the  great  body  of  those  whom  that  House  rep- 
resented. The  Duke's  motion  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
a  few  hours  later  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.^ 

The  impeachment  was  never  revived.    The  evidence 
which    would   warrant  a  formal   verdict   of  j^gno^^a 


guilty  was  not  forthcoming ;  and  a  formal  ver- 
dict of  guilty  would  hardly  have  answered  Wharton^a 
purpose  better  than  the  informal  verdict  of  guOty  which 

I  Exact  Citllectioii ;  Lords*  Journals,  May  3.  1695:  Commons*  Joamals 
KR7  I.  9.;  L'llermitage,  May  X.:  London  Gazette,  May  13. 
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the  whole  nation  had  already  pronounced.  The  work 
was  done.  The  Whigs  were  dominant.  Leeds  was 
no  longer  chief  minister,  was  indeed  no  longer  a  min- 
ister at  all.  William,  from  respect  probably  for  the 
memory  of  the  beloved  wife  whom  he  had  lately  lost, 
and  to  whom  Leeds  had  shown  peculiar  attachment, 
avoided  everything  that  could  look  like  harshness. 
The  fallen  statesman  was  suffered  to  retain  during  a 
considerable  time  the  title  of  Lord  President,  and  to 
walk  on  public  occasions  between  the  Great  Seal  and 
tlie  Privy  Seal.  But  he  was  told  that  he  would  do 
well  not  to  show  himself  at  Council :  the  business  and 
the  patronage  even  of  the  department  of  which  he  was 
the  nominal  head  passed  into  other  hands ;  and  tho 
place  which  he  ostensibly  filled  was  considered  in  polit- 
ical circles  as  really  vacant.^ 

He  hastened  into  the  country,  and  hid  himself  there, 
during  some  months,  from  the  public  eye.  When  the 
Parliament  met  again,  however,  he  emerged  from  his 
retreat.  Though  he  was  well  stricken  in  years  and 
cruelly  tortured  by  disease,  his  ambition  was  still  as 
ardent  as  ever.  With  indefatigable  energy  he  began 
a  third  time  to  climb,  as  he  flattered  himself,  towards 
that  dizzy  pinnacle  which  he  had  twice  reached, 
and  from  which  he  had  twice  fallen.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  debate:  but,  though  his  eloquence  and 
knowledge  always  secured  to  him  the  attention  of  his 
hearers,  he  was  never  again,  even  when  the  Tory 
party  was  in  power,  admitted  to  the  smallest  share  in 
the  direction  of  affairs. 

There  was  one  great  humiliation  which  he  could  not 
be  spared.  William  was  about  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army  in  the  Netherlands  :  and  it  was  necessary 

»  L*Hennitage,  May^  1695;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  June  22.  1697. 
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that,  before  he  sailed,  he  should  determine  by  whom 
the  government  should  be  administered  during  his  ab- 
sence. Hitherto  Mary  had  acted  as  his  vicegerent 
when  he  was  out  of  England :  but  she  was  gone.  He 
therefore  delegated  his  authority  to  seven  LordiJii*. 
Lords  Justices,  Tenison,  Archbishop  of  Can-  pointed, 
terbury,  Somers,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Pembroke, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Devonshire,  Lord  Steward, 
Dorset,  Liord  Chamberlain,  Shrewsbury,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Godolphin,  First  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury.  It  is  easy  to  judge  from  this  list  of  names 
which  way  tlie  balance  of  power  was  now  leaning. 
Godolphin  alone  of  the  seven  was  a  Tory.  The  Lord 
President,  still  second  in  rank,  and  a  few  days  before 
first  in  power,  of  the  great  lay  dignitaries  of  the  realm, 
was  passed  over;  and  the  omission  was  universally 
regarded  as  an  official  announcement  of  his  disgrace.^ 

There  were  some  who  wondered  that  the  Princess 
of  Denmark  was  not  appointed  Regent.  The  R«»ncm». 
reconciliation,  which  had  been  begun  while  wuium  and 
Mary  was  d3ring,  had  since  her  death  been,  Anne, 
in  external  show  at  least,  completed.  This  was  one  of 
those  occasions  on  which  Sunderland  was  peculiarly 
qualified  to  be  useAil.  He  was  admirably  fitted  to 
manage  personal  negotiations,  to  soften  resentment,  to 
soothe  wounded  pride,  to  select,  among  all  the  objects 
of  human  desire,  the  very  bait  which  was  most  likely 
to  allure  the  mind  with  which  he  was  dealing.  On 
this  occasion  his  task  was  not  difficult.  He  had  two 
excellent  assistants,  Marlborough  in  the  household  of 
Anne,  and  Somers  in  the  cabinet  of  William. 

Marlborough  was   now  as   desirous   to  support  the 
government  as  he  had  pnce  been  to  subvert  it.     Th^ 
;  liPfidon  OAMtte,  Mhjt  6.  1695. 
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death  of  Mary  had  produced  a  complete  change  in  aD 
his  schemes.  There  was  one  event  to  which  he  looked 
forward  with  the  most  intense  longing,  the  accession 
of  the  Princess  to  the  English  throne.  It  was  certain 
that,  from  the  day  on  which  she  began  to  reign,  he 
would  be  in  her  Court  all  that  Buckingham  had  been 
in  the  Court  of  James  the  First  Marlborough  too 
must  have  been  conscious  of  powers  of  a  very  differ- 
ent order  from  those  which  Buckingham  had  possessed, 
of  a  genius  for  politics  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu, 
of  a  genius  for  war  not  inferior  to  that  of  Turenne. 
Perhaps  the  disgraced  General,  in  obscurity  and  inac- 
tion, anticipated  tlie  day  when  his  power  to  help  and 
hurt  in  Europe  would  be  equal  to  that  of  her  mightiest 
princes,  when  he  would  be  servilely  flattered  and 
courted  by  Caesar  on  one  side  and  by  Lewis  the  Great 
on  the  other,  and  when  every  year  would  add  another 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  largest  fortune  that 
had  ever  been  accumulated  by  any  English  subject. 
All  this  might  be  if  Mrs.  Morley  were  Queen.  But 
that  Mr.  Freeman  should  ever  see  Mrs.  Morley  Queen 
had  till  lately  been  not  very  probable.  Mary's  life 
was  a  much  better  life  than  his,  and  quite  as  good  a 
life  as  her  sister's.  That  William  would  have  issue 
seemed  unlikely.  But  it  was  generally  expected  that 
he  would  soon  die.  His  widow  might  marry  agiln, 
and  might  leave  children  who  would  succeed  her.  In 
these  circumstances,  Marlborough  might  well  think 
that  he  had  veryjittle  interest  in  maintaining  that  set- 
tlement of  the  Crown  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Cimvention.  Nothing  was  so  likely  to  seive  his  pur- 
pose as  confusion,  civil  war,  another  revolution,  another 
abdication,  another  vacancy  of  tlie  throne.  Perhaps 
%he  nation,  incensed  against  William,  yet  not  reconciled 
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to  James,  and  distracted  between  hatred  of  foreigners 
and  hatred  of  Jesuits,  might  prefer  to  the  Dutch  King 
and  to  the  Popish  King  one  who  was  at  once  a  native 
of  our  country  and  a  member  of  our  Church.  That 
this  was  the  real  explanation  of  Marlborough's  dark 
and  complicated  plots  was,  as  we  have  seen,  firmly  be- 
lieved by  some  of  the  most  zealous  Jacobites,  and  is 
in  the  highest  degree  probable.  It  is  certain  that  dur- 
ing several  years  he  had  spared  no  efforts  to  inflame 
the  army  and  the  nation  against  the  government.  But 
all  was  now  changed.  Mary  was  no  more.  By  the 
Bill  of  Rights  the  crown  was  entailed  on  Anne  after 
the  death  of  William.  The  death  of  William  could 
not  be  far  distant.  Indeed  all  the  physicians  who  at- 
tended him  wondered  that  he  was  still  alive;  and, 
when  the  risks  of  war  were  added  to  the  risks  of  dis- 
ease, the  probability  seemed  to  be  that  in  a  few  months 
he  would  be  in  his  grave.  Marlborough  saw  that  it 
would  now  be  madness  to  throw  everything  into  dis- 
order and  to  put  everything  to  hazard.  He  had  done 
his  best  to  shake  the  throne  while  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  Anne  would  ever  mount  it  except  by  violent 
means.  But  he  did  his  best,  to  fix  it  firmly,  as  soon  as 
it  became  highly  probable  that  she  would  soon  be  called 
to  fill  it  in  the  regular  course  of  nature  and  of  law. 

The  Princess  was  easily  induced  by  the  Churchills 
to  write  to  the  King  a  submissive  and  affectionate  let- 
ter of  condolence.  The  King,  who  was  never  much 
inclined  to  engage  in  a  commerce  of  insincere  compli 
ments,  and  who  was  still  in  the  first  agonies  of  liis 
grief,  showed  little  disposition  to  meet  her  advances. 
But  Somers,  who  felt  that  everything  was  at  stake, 
went  to  Kensington,  and  made  his  way  into  the  royal 
doset.     William  was  sitting  there,  so  deeply  sunk  in 
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melancholy  that  he  did  not  seem  to  perceive  that  any 
person  had  entered  the  room.  The  Lord  Keeper,  after 
a  respectful  pause,  broke  silence,  and,  doubtless  with 
all  that  cautious  delicacy  which  was  characteristic  of 
him,  and  which  eminently  qualified  him  to  touch  the 
sore  places  of  the  mind  without  hurting  them,  implored 
His  Majesty  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Princess.  "  Do 
what  you  will,"  said  William :  "  I  can  think  of  no 
business."  Thus  authorised,  the  mediators  speedily 
concluded  a  treaty.^  Anne  came  to  Kensington,  and 
was  graciously  received:  she  was  lodged  in  Saint 
Jameses  Palace :  a  guard  of  honour  was  again  placed 
at  her  door ;  and  the  Gazettes  again,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, announced  that  foreign  ministers  had  had  the 
honour  of  being  presented  to  her.^  The  Churchills 
were  again  permitted  to  dwell  under  the  royal  roof. 
But  William  did  not  at  first  include  them  in  the  peace 
which  he  had  made  with  their  mistress.  Marlborough 
remained  excluded  from  military  and  political  employ- 
ment ;  and  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  he 
was  admitted  into  the  circle  at  Kensington,  and  per- 
mitted to  kiss  the  royal  hand.®  The  feeling  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  the  King  explains  why  Anne  was 
not  appointed  Regent.  The  Regency  of  Anne  would 
have  been  the  Regency  of  Marlborough  ;  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  a  man  whom  it  was  not  thought  safe  to 
entrust  with  any  office  in  the  State  or  the  army  should 
not  have  been  entrusted  with  the  whole  government 
of  the  kingdom. 

Had  Marlborough  been   of  a  proud  and  vindictive 
nature,  he  might   have   been   provoked    into   raising 

I  Letter  fVom  Mrs.  Burnet  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlboroufrh,  1704,  qooUd 
by  Coze;  Shrewsbury  to  Russell,  January  24.  1695;  Burnet,  li.  149. 
3  London  Gazette.  April  8.  15.  29.  1695. 
•  Shrewsbury  to  Russell,  January  M.  1695;  Nardasos  LuttrelPa  Diary 
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another  quarrel  in  the  royal  family,  and  into  forming 
new  cabals  in  the  army.  But  all  his  passions,  except 
ambition  and  avarice,  were  under  strict  regulation. 
He  was  destitute  alike  of  the  sentiment  of  gratitude 
and  of  the  sentiment  of  revenge.  He  had  conspired 
against  the  government  while  it  was  loading  him  with 
&vours.  He  now  supported  it,  though  it  requited  his 
fmpport  with  contumely.  He  perfectly  understood  his 
own  interest:  he  had  perfect  command  of  his  temper  * 
he  endured  decorously  the  hardships  of  his  present 
situation,  and  contented  himself  by  looking  forward  to 
t  reversion  which  would  amply  repay  him  for  a  few 
years  of  patience.  He  did  not  indeed  immediately 
cease  to  correspond  with  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains : 
bat  the  correspondence  gradually  became  more  and 
more  slack,  and  seems,  on  his  part,  to  have  been  made 
up  of  vague  professions  and  trifling  excuses. 

The  event  which  had  changed  all  Marlborough's 
views  had  filled  the  minds  of  fiercer  and  more  pertina- 
cious politicians  with  wild  hopes  and  atrocious  projects. 

During  the  two  years  and  a  half  which  followed  the 
execution  of  Grandval,  no  serious  desifrn  had  Jacobitopioti 

I  /.  .  1         !•/.  /»  TiT^ii*  against  Wll- 

been  formed  agamst  the  life  of  William,  uwn'.perwn 
Some  hotheaded  malecontents  indeed  laid  schemes  for 
kipnapping  or  murdering  him  :  but  those  schemes  were 
not,  while  his  wife  lived,  countenanced  by  her  father. 
James  did  not  feel,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not 
such  a  hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  feel,  any  scruple 
about  removing  his  enemies  by  those  means  which  he 
had  justly  thought  base  and  wicked  when  employed  by 
his  enemies  against  himself.  If  any  such  scruple  had 
arisen  in  his  mind,  there  was  no  want,  under  his  roof, 
of  casuists  willing  and  competent  to  soothe  his  con- 
■cience  with  sophisms  such  as  had  corrupted  the  far 
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nobler  natures  of  Anthony  Babington  and  Everard 
Digby.  To  question  the  lawfulness'  of  assassination,  in 
cases  where  assassination  might  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  was  to  question  the  authority  of  the 
most  illustrious  Jesuits,  of  Bellarmine  and  Suarez, 
of  Molina  and  Mariana:  nay,  it  was  to  rebel  against 
the  Chair  of  Saint  Peter.  One  Pope  had  walked  in 
procession  at  the  head  of  his  cardinals,  had  proclaimed 
a  jubilee,  had  ordered  the  guns  of  Saint  Angelo  to  be 
fired,  in  honour  of  the  perfidious  butchery  in  which 
Coligni  had  i)erished.  Another  Pope  had  in  a  solemn 
allocution  applied  to  the  murder  of  Henry  the  Third 
of  France  rapturous  language  borrowed  from  the  ode 
of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  and  had  extolled  the  mur- 
derer above  Eleazp-r  and  Judith.^  William  was  re- 
garded at  Saint  Grermains  as  a  monster  compared  with 
whom  Coligni  and  Henry  the  Third  were  saints. 
Nevertheless  James,  during  some  years,  refused  to 
sanction  any  attempt  on  his  nephew's  person.  The 
reasons  which  he  assigned  for  his  refusal  have  come 
down  to  us,  as  he  wrote  them  with  his  own  hand.  He 
did  not  affect  to  think  that  assassination  was  a  sin 
which  ought  to  be  held  in  horror  by  a  Christian,  or  a 
villany  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  :  he  merely  said  that 
the  difficulties  were  great,  and  that  he  would  not  push 
his  friends  on  extreme  danger  when  it  would  not  be  in 
his  power  to  second  them  effectually.^  In  truth,  while 
Mary  lived,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband  would  really  be  a  service  to  the 
Jacobite  cause.  By  his  death  the  government  would 
lose  indeed  the  strength  derived  'rom  his  eminent  per- 

1  De  Thou,  liii.  xcvi. 

3  Life  of  James,  ii.  545.,  Grig.  Mem.  Of  course  James  does  not  ate  tii« 
ironl  assassination.  He  talks  of  the  seizing  and  carrying  awaj  of  thtt 
l*riroc  of  Oranjfe. 
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aonal  qualities,  bnt  would  at  the  same  time  be  relieyed 
from  the  load  of  his  personal  unpopularity.  His  whole 
power  would  at  once  devolve  on  his  widow ;  and  the 
nation  would  probably  rally  round  her  with  enthusi* 
asm.  If  her  political  abilities  were  not  equal  to  his, 
she  had  not  his  repulsive  manners,  his  foreign  pronun- 
ciation, his  partiality  for  everything  Dutch  and  for 
everything  Calvinistic.  Many,  who  had  thought  her 
culpably  wanting  in  filial  piety,  would  be  of  opinion 
that  now  at  least  she  was  absolved  from  all  duty  to  a 
fiither  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  husband.  The 
whole  machinery  of  the  administration  would  continue 
to  work  without  that  interruption  which  ordinarily  fol- 
lowed a  demise  of  the  Crown.  There  would  be  no 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  no  ^suspension  of  any 
tax:  commissions  would  retain  their  force;  and  all 
that  James  would  have  gained  by  the  fall  of  his  enemy 
would  have  been  a  barren  revenge. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  changed  everything.  If  a 
dagger  or  a  bullet  should  now  reach  the  heart  of  Wil- 
liam, it  was  probable  that  there  would  instantly  be 
general  anarchy.  The  Parliament  and  the  Privy 
Council  would  cease  to  exist.  The  authority  of  min- 
iters  and  judges  would  expire  with  him  from  whom  it 
was  derived.  It  seemed  not  improbable  that  at  such  a 
moment  a  restoration  might  be  effected  without  a  blow. 

Scarcely  therefore  had  Mary  been  laid  in  the  grave 
when  restless  and  unprincipled  men  began  to  plot  in 
earnest  against  the   life  of  William.     Fore- 

^        .  .  .  Cbarnock. 

most  among  these  men  in  parts,  in  courage, 
and  in  energy,  was  Robert  Charnock.     He  had  been 
liberally  educated,  and  had,  in  the  late  reign,  been  a 
fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford.     Alone  in  that 
great  societj'  he  had  betrayed  the  common  cause,  had 
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consented  to  be  the  tool  of  the  High  Commission,  had 
pubhcly  apostatised  from  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
wliile  his  college  was  a  Popish  seminary,  had  held  the 
office  of  Vice  President.  The  Revolution  came,  and 
altered  at  once  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Driven 
from  the  quiet  cloister  and  the  old  grove  of  oaks  on 
the  bank  of  the  Cherwell,  he  sought  haunts  of  a  very 
different  kind.  During  several  years  he  led  the  peril- 
ous and  agitated  hfe  of  a  conspirator,  passed  and  re- 
passed on  secret  errands  between  England  and  France, 
changed  his  lodgings  in  London  often,  and  was  known 
at  different  coffeehouses  by  different  names.  His  ser- 
vices had  been  requited  with  a  captain^s  commission 
signed  by  the  banished  King. 

With  Charnock  was  closely  connected  George  Por- 
ter, an  a3venturer  who  called  himself  a  Ro- 

Porter* 

man  Catholic  and  a  Royalist,  but  who  was  in 
truth  destitute  of  all  religious  and  of  all  political  prin- 
ciple. Porter's  friends  could  not  deny  that  he  was  a 
rake  and  a  coxcomb,  that  he  drank,  that  he  swore, 
that  he  told  extravagant  lies  about  his  amours,  and 
that  he  had  been  convicted  of  manslaughter  for  a  stab 
given  in  a  brawl  at  the  playhouse.  His  enemies 
affirmed  that  he  was  addicted  to  nauseous  and  horrible 
kinds  of  debauchery,  and  that  he  procured  the  means 
of  indulging  his  infamous  tastes  by  cheating  and  ma- 
rauding ;  that  he  was  one  of  a  gang  of  clippers ;  that 
he  sometimes  got  on  horseback  late  in  the  evening  and 
tftole  out  in  disguise,  and  that,  when  he  returned  from 
these  mysterious  excursions,  his  appearance  justified 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  doing  business  on  Houna- 
low  Heath  or  Finchley  Common.^ 

^  Even'tbin^  bad  tbat  was  known  or  rarooured  about  Porter  came  out 
n  tiM  oooise  of  the  State  Trials  of  1696. 
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Cardell  Goodman,  popularly  called  Scum  Goodman, 
a  knave  more  abandoned,  if  possible,  than 
Porter,  was  in  the  plot.  Goodman  had  been 
OB  the  stage,  had  been  kept,  like  some  much  greater 
men,  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  had  been  taken 
into  her  house,  had  been  loaded  by  her  with  gifts,  and 
had  requited  her  by  bribing  an  Italian  quack  to  poison 
two  of  her  children.  As  the  poison  had  not  been  ad- 
ministered, Goodman  could  be  prosecuted  only  for  a 
misdemeanour.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  ruinous  fine.  He  had  since  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  first  forgers  of  bank  notes.^ 

Sir  William  Parkyns,  a  wealthy  knight  bred  to  the 
law,  who  had  been  conspicuous  among  the 
Tories  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  confederacy. 
He  bore  a  much  fairer  character  than  most  of  his  ac- 
complices: but  in  one  respect  he  was  more  culpable 
than  any  of  them.  For  he  had,  in  order  to  retain  a 
lucrative  office  which  he  held  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, sworn  allegiance  to  the  Princ«  against  whose  life 
he  now  conspired. 

The  design  was  imparted  to  Sir  John  Fenwick,  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  cowardly  insult 
which  he  had  ofiered  to  the  deceased  Queen. 
Fenwick,  if  his  own  assertion  is  to  be  trusted,  was 
willing  to  join  in  an  insurrection,  but  recoiled  from  the 
thought  of  assassination,  and  showed  so  much  of  wliat 
was  in  his  mind  as  sufficed  to  make  him  an  object  of 
lospicion  to  his  less  scrupulous  associates.  He  kept 
their  secret,  however,  as  strictly  as  if  he  had  wished 
them  success. 

^  As  to  Goodman  see  the  eridence  on  the  trial  of  Peter  Cook;  Van 
Gferenkirke,  n^^^  1896;  L^Hermjtage,  April  ^  1696;  and  a  pasquinadf 
■titled  the  Duchess  of  CleTeIand*8  MemoriaL 
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It  should  seem  that,  at  first,  a  natural  feeling  ro* 
strained  the  conspirators  from  calling  th^ir  design  by 
tlie  proper  name.  Even  in  their  private  consultations 
they  did  not  as  yet  talk  of  killing  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange. They  would  try  to  seize  him  and  to  carry  him 
alive  into  France.  If  there  were  any  resistance  they 
might  be  forced  to  use  their  swords  and  pistols,  and  no- 
body could  be  answerable  for  what  a  thrust  or  a  shot 
might  do.  In  the  spring  of  1696,  the  scheme  of  as- 
sassination, thus  thinly  veiled,  was  communicated  to 
James,  and  his  sanction  was  earnestly  requested.  But 
week  followed  week ;  and  no  answer  arrived  from  him. 
He  doubtless  remained  silent  in  the  hope  that  his  adtiei- 
ents  would,  after  a  short  delay,  venture  to  act  on  their 
own  responsibility,  and  that  he  might  thus  have  the  ad- 
vantage without  the  scandal  of  their  crime.  They  seem 
indeed  to  have  so  understood  him.  He  had  not,  they 
said,  authorised  the  attempt :  but  he  had  not  prohibited 
it ;  and,  apprised  as  he  was  of  their  plan,  the  absence  of 
prohibition  was  a  sufficient  warrant.  They  therefore 
determined  to  strike  :  but  before  they  could  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  William  set  out  for  Flanders  ; 
and  the  plot  against  his  life  was  necessarily  suspended 
till  his  return. 

It  was  on  the  twelfth  of  May  that  the  King  left 
Kensington  for  Gravesend,  where  he  proposed  to  era- 
SessioQoftbtt  bark  for  the  Continent.  Three  days  before 
ifauneDt.  his  departure  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  had, 
after  a  recess  of  about  two  years,  met  again  at  Edin- 
burgh. Hamilton,  who  had,  in  the  preceding  session, 
sate  on  the  throne  and  held  the  sceptre,  was  dead  ;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  find  a  new  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner. The  person  selected  was  John  Hay,  Marque.ss 
of  Tweeddale,  Chancellor  of  the  Realm,  a  man  grown 
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old  in  basiness,  well  informed,  prudent,  humane,  blumo* 
less  in  private  life,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  respectable 
as  any  Scottish  peer  who  had  been  long  and  deeply 
concerned  in  the  politics  of  those  troubled  times. 

His  task  was  not  without  difficulty.  It  was  indeed 
well  known  that  the  Estates  were  generally  Enquiry  inio 
rnclmed  to  support  the  government.  But  it  orotouoo«. 
was  also  well  known  that  there  was  one  matter  which 
would  require  the  most  dexterous  and  cautious  manage- 
ment.  The  cry  of  the  blood  shed  more  than  three 
years  before  in  Glencoehad  at  length  made  itself  heard. 
Towards  the  close  <^  the  year  1693,  the  reports,  which 
had  at  first  been  contemptuously  derided  as  factious 
calumnies,  began  to  be  thought  deserving  of  serious 
attention.  Many  people,  who  were  little  disposed  to 
place  confidence  in  anything  that  came  forth  from  the 
secret  presses  of  the  Jacobites,  owned  that,  for  the 
honour  of  the  government,  some  enquiry  ought  to  be 
instituted.  The  amiable  Mary  had  been  much  shocked 
by  what  she  had  heard.  William  had,  at  her  request, 
empowered  the,  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  several  other 
Scotchmen  of  note  to  investigate  the  whole  matter. 
But  the  Duke  died :  his  colleagues  were  slack  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty ;  and  the  King,  who  knew 
Uttle  and  cared  little  about  Scotland,  forgot  to  urge 
them.^ 

It  now  appeared  that  the  government  would  have 
done  wisely  as  well  as  rightly  by  anticipating  the 
wishes  of  the  country.  The  horrible  story  repeated 
by  the  nonjurors  pertinaciously,  confidently,  and  with 
io  many  circumstances  as  almost  enforced  belief,  bad 
at  length  roused  all  Scotland.  The  sensibility  of  a 
people  eminently  patriotic  was  galled  by  the  taunts  of 

1  See  the  preamble  to  the  Commusion  of  1695. 
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southern  pamphleteers,  who  asked  whether  there  was 
on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  no  law.  no  justice,  no  hu- 
manity, no  spirit  to  demand  redress  even  for  the  foul- 
est wrongs.  Each  of  the  two  extreme  parties,  which 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in  general 
politics,  was  impelled  by  a  peculiar  feeling  to  call  for 
enquiry.  The  Jacobites  were  delighted  by  the  pros* 
pect  of  being  able  to  make  out  a  case  which  would 
bring  discredit  on  the  usurper,  and  which  might  be  set 
off  against  the  many  offences  imputed  by  the  Whigs 
to  Dundee  and  Mackenzie.  The  zealous  Presbyterians 
were  not  less  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to 
ruin  the  Master  of  Stair.  They  had  never  forgotten 
or  forgiven  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
House  of  Stuart  in  the  time  of  the  persecution.  They 
knew  that,  though  he  had  cordially  concurred  in  the 
political  revolution  which  had  freed  them  from  the 
hated  dynasty,  he  had  seen  with  displeasure  that  eccle- 
siastical revolution  which  was,  in  their  view,  even  more 
important.  They  knew  that  church  government  was 
with  him  merely  an  af&ir  of  State,  and  that,  looking  at 
it  as  an  affair  of  State,  he  preferred  the  episcopal  to 
the  synodical  model.  They  could  not  without  uneasi- 
ness see  so  adroit  and  eloquent  an  enemy  of  pure  re- 
ligion constantly  attending  the  royal  steps,  and  con- 
stantly breathing  counsel  in  the  royal  ear.  They  were 
therefore  impatient  for  an  investigation,  which,  if  one 
half  of  what  was  rumoured  were  true,  must  produce 
revelations  fatal  to  the  power  and  fame  of  the  minister 
whom  they  distrusted.  Nor  could  that  minister  rely  on 
the  cordial  support  of  all  who  held  office  under  the 
Crown.  His  genius  and  influence  had  excited  the 
jealousy  of  many  less  successful  courtiers,  and 
cially  of  his  fellow  secretary,  Johnstone. 
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Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  Glencoe  was  in  the  mouths  of  Scotchmen 
^  all  factions  and  of  all  sects.  William,  who  was  just 
about  to  start  for  the  Continent,  learned  that,  on  this 
subject,  the  Estates  must  have  their  way,  and  that 
the  best  thing  that  he  could  do  would  be  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  movement  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  resist.  A  Commission  authorising 
Tweeddale  and  several  other  privy  councillors  to  ex- 
amine fully  into  the  matter  about  which  the  public 
mind  was  so  strongly  excited  was  signed  by  the  King 
at  Kensington,  was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh,  and  was 
there  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  realm.  This 
was  accomplished  just  in  time.^  The  Parliament  had 
scarcely  entered  on  business  when  a  member  rose  to 
move  for  an  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
slaughter  of  Glencoe.  Tweeddale  was  able  to  infonn 
the  Estates  that  His  Majesty's  goodness  had  prevented  ^ 
their  desires,  that  a  Commission  of  Precognition  had, 
a  few  hours  before,  passed  in  all  the  forms,  and  that 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  named  in  that  instrument 
would  hold  their  first  meeting  before  night.^  The  Par- 
liament  unanimously  voted  thanks  to  the  King  for  this 
instance  of  his  paternal  care :  but  some  of  those  who 
joined  in  the  vote  of  thanks  expressed  a  very  natural 
apprehension  that  the  second  investigation  might  end 
ts  unsatisfactorily  as  the  first  investigation  had  ended. 
The  honour  of  the  country,  they  said,  was  at  stake ; 
and  the  Commissioners  were  bound  to  proceed  with 
such  diligence  that  the  result  of  the  inquest  might  be 
known  before  the  end  of  the  session.     Tweeddale  gave 

^  The  Commisflion  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  tlie  Parliament, 
s  Act  Pad.  Scot,  May  21. 1695;  London  Gazette,  Blaj  30. 
vol.  Tn.  15 
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assurances  which,  for  a  time,  silenced  the  murmarers.^ 
But,  when  three  weeks  had  passed  away,  many  mem- 
bers became  mutinous  and  suspicious.  On  the  four- 
teenth of  June  it  was  moved  that  the  Commissioners 
should  be  ordered  to  report.  The  motion  was  not  car- 
ried :  but  it  was  renewed  day  after  day.  In  three  suc- 
cessive sittings  Tweeddale  was  able  to  restrain  the 
eagerness  of  the  assembly.  But,  when  he  at  length 
announced  that  the  report  had  been  completed,  and 
added  that  it  woyild  not  be  laid  before  the  Estates  till 
it  had  been  submitted  to  tlie  King,  there  was  k  violent 
outcry.  The  pubUc  curiosity  was  intense:  for  the 
examination  had  been  conducted  with  closed  doors ; 
and  both  Commissioners  and  clerks  had  been  sworn  to 
aecrecy.  The  King  was  in  the  Netherlands.  Weeks 
must  elapse  before  his  pleasure  could  be  taken;  and 
the  session  could  not  last  much  longer.  In  a  fourth 
debate  there  were  signs  which  convinced  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  that  it  was  expedient  to  yield ; 
and  the  report  was  produced.^ 

It  is  a  paper  highly  creditable  to  those  who  framed 
it,  an  excellent  digest  of  evidence,  clear,  passionless, 
and  austerely  just.  No  source  from  which  valuable 
information  was  likely  to  be  derived  had  been  neg- 
lected. Glengarry  and  Keppoch,  though  notoriously 
disaffected  to  the  government,  had  been  permitted  to 
conduct  the  case  on  behalf  of  theu*  unhappy  kinsmen. 
Several  of  the  Macdonalds  who  had  escaped  from  the 
havoc  of  that  night  had  been  examined,  and  amo.ig 
them  the  reigning  Mac  Ian,  tlie  eldest  son  of  the  mur- 
dered Chief.  The  correspondence  of  the  Master  of 
Stair  with  the  military  men  who  commanded  in  the 

1  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  May  23. 1695. 
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fi  glands  had  been  subjected  to  a  strict  but  not  unfair 
Kmtinjr.  The  conclusiou  to  which  the  Commissioners 
came,  and  in  which  every  intelligent  and  candid  en« 
qairer  will  concur,  was  that  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe 
was  a  barbarous  murder,  and  that  of  this  murder  the 
letters  of  the  Master  of  Stair  were  the  sole  warrant 
and  cause. 

That  Breadalbane  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crime 
was  not  proved :  but  he  did  not  come  off  quite  clear. 
In  the  course  of  the  investigation  it  was  incidentally 
discovered  that  he  had,  while  distributing  the  money 
of  William  among  the  Highland  Chiefe,  professed  to 
diem  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  interest  of  James,  and 
advised  them  to  take  what  they  could  get  from  the 
usurper,  but  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  a  fa- 
Toorable  opportunity  of  bringing  back  the  rightful  King. 
Breadalbane's  defence  was  that  he  was  a  greltter  villain 
tiian  his  accusers  imagined,  and  that  he  had  pretended 
to  be  a  Jacobite  only  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Jacc^ite  plans.  In  truth  the  depths  of  this  man's 
knavery  were  un&thomable.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
which  of  his  treasons  were,  to  borrow  the  Italian  clas- 
sification, single  treasons,  and  which  double  treasons. 
On  this  occasion  the  Parliament  supposed  him  to  have 
been  guilty  only  of  a  single  treason,  and  sent  him  to 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  government,  on  full 
consideration,  gave  credit  to  his  assertion  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  double  treason,  and  let  him  out  again. ^ 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  was  taken  into  im- 
mediate consideration  by  the  Estates.  They  resolved, 
without  one  dissentient  voice,  that  the  order  signed  by 
WilKam  did  not  authorise  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe. 
They. next  resolved,  but,  it  should  seem,  not  unani- 
1  BuriMt,  ii.  157.    Act  Pari.,  June  10  1S9& 
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moQslj,  that  the  slaughter  was  a  murder.^  They  pro* 
ceeded  to  pass  several  votes,  the  sense  of  which  was 
finally  summed  up  in  an  address  to  the  King.  How 
that  part  of  the  address  which  related  to  the  Master 
of  Stair  should  be  framed  was  a  question  about  which 
there  was  much  debate.  Several  of  his  letters  were 
called  for  and  read ;  and  several  amendments  were  put 
to  the  vote.  The  Jacobites  and  the  extreme  Presby- 
terians were,  with  but  too  good  cause,  on  the  side  of 
severity.  The  majority,  however,  under  the  skilftil 
management  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  acqui- 
esced in  words  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  guilty- 
minister  to  retain  his  office,  but  which  did  not  impute 
to  him  such  criminality  as  would  have  affected  his  life 
or  his  estate.  They  censured  him,  but  censured  him 
in  tefms  far  too  soft.  They  blamed  his  immoderate 
zeal  against  the  unfortunate  clan,  and  his  warm  direc- 
tions about  performing  the  execution  by  surprise.  His 
excess  in  his  letters  tliey  pronounced  to  have  been  the 
original  cause  of  the  massacre  :  but,  instead  of  de- 
manding that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  as  a  mur- 
derer, they  declared  that,  in  consideration  of  his  ab- 
sence and  of  his  great  place,  they  left  it  to  the  royal 
wisdom  to  deal  with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
vindicate  the  honour  of  the  government. 

The  indulgence  which  was  shown  to  the  principal 
offender  was  not  extended  to  his  subordinates.  Ham- 
ilton, who  had  fled,  and  had  been  vainly  cited  by  procla- 
mation at  the  City  Cross  to  appear  before  the  Estates, 
was  pronounced  not  to  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  the 
Glencoe  men.  Glenlyon,  Captain  Drummond,  Lieu- 
tenant Lindsey,  and  Serjeant  Barbour,  were  still  more 
distinctly  designated  as  murderers ;  and  the  King  waa 

I  Act.  Pari..,  June  26. 1695;  London  Gazette,  July  4. 
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requested  to  command  the  Lord  Advocate  to  prosecate 
them. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  andoubtedlj,  on 
this  occasion,  severe  in  the  wrong  place  and  lenient  in 
the  wrong  place.  The  cruelty  and  baseness  of  Glen- 
lyoD  and  his  comrades  excite,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a 
handred  and  sixty  years,  emotions  which  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  reason  calmly.  Yet  whoever  can  bring  himself 
to  look  at  the  conduct  of  these  men  with  judicial  im- 
partiality will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  they  could 
not,  without  great  detriment  to  the  commonwealth, 
!uive  been  treated  as  assassins.  They  had  slain  nobody 
whom  they  had  not  been  positively  direc^d  by  their 
commanding  officer  to  slay.  That  subordination  with- 
out which  an  army  is  the  worst  of  all  rabbles  would  be 
at  an  end,  if  every  soldier  were  to  be  held  answerable 
for  the  justice  of  every  order  in  obedience  to  which  he 
pulls  his  trigger.  The  case  of  Glencoe  was  doubtless 
an  extreme  case:  but  it  cannot  easily  be  distinguished 
in  principle  from  cases  which,  in  war,  are  of  ordinary 
occurrence.  Very  terrible  military  executions  are 
sometimes  indispensable.  Humanity  itself  may  re- 
quire them.  Who  then  is  to  decide  whether  there  be 
an  emergency  such  as  makes  severity  the  truest  mercy? 
Who  is  to  determine  whether  it  be  or  be  not  necessary 
to  lay  a  thriving  town  in  ashes,  to  decimate  a  large 
body  of  mutineers,  to  shoot  a  whole  gang  of  banditti  ? 
Is  the  responsibility  with  the  commanding  officer,  or 
with  the  rank  and  file  whom  he  orders  to  make  ready, 
present,  and  fire  ?  And  if  the  general  rule  be  that  the 
responsibility  is  with  the  commanding  officer,  and  not 
with  those  who  obey  him,  is  it  possible  to  find  any 
reason  for  pronouncing  the  case  of  Glencoe  an  excep- 
tion to  that  rule  ?     It  is  remarkable  that  no  member 
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of  the  Scottish  Parliament  proposed  tliat  any  of  tha 
.private  men  of^  Argyle's  regiment  shonld  be  prose- 
cuted for  murder.  Absolute  impunity  was  granted  to 
everybody  below  the  rank  of  Serjeant.  Yet  on  what 
principle  ?  Surely,  if  militaiy  obedience  wbs  not  a 
valid  plea,  every  man  who  shot  a  Macdonald  on  that 
liorriUe  night  was  a  murderen  And,  if  military  obe- 
dience was  a  valid  plea  for  the  musketeer  who  acted  by 
onler  of  Serjeant  Barbour,  why  not  for  Barbour  who 
acted  by  order  of  Glenlyon  ?  And  why  not  for  Glen- 
lyon  who  acted  by  order  of  Hamilton  ?  It  can  scarcely 
be  maintained  that  more  deference  is  due  iVom  a  private 
to  an  onconftnissioned  officer  than  from  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer  to  his  captain,  or  from  a  captain  to  his 
colonel. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  orders  given  to  Glenlyon 
were  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that,  if  he  had  been  a  vir- 
tuous man,  he  would  have  thrown  up  his  commission, 
would  have  braved  the  displeasure  of  colonel,  general, 
and  Secretary  of  State,  would  have  incurred  the  heav- 
iest penalty  which  a  Court  Martial  could  inflict,  rather 
than  have  performed  the  part  assigned  to  him  ;  and 
this  is  perfectly  true :  but  the  question  is  not  whether 
he  acted  like  a  virtuous  man,  but  whether  he  did  that 
for  which  the  government  could,  without  infringing  a 
rule  essential  to  the  discipline  of  camps  and  to  the 
security  of  nations,  hang  him  as  a  murderer.  In  this 
case,  disobedience  was  assuredly  a  moral  duty :  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  obedience  was  a  legal  crime. 

It  seems  therefore  that  the  guilt  of  Glenlyon  and  his 
fellows  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  penal  law. 
The  only  punishment  which  could  properly  be  inflicted 
on  them  was  that  which  made  Cain  cry  out  that  it  was 
greater  than  he  could  bear ;  to  be  vagabonds  on  the 
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bee  of  the  earth,  and  to  cany  wherever  they  wont  a 
mark  from  which  even  bad  men  should  tm^n  awaj  nek 
with  horror. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  Master  of  Stair.  He  had 
been  solemnly  pronounced,  both  by  the  Commission 
of  Precognition  and  by  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  in  full 
Parliament,  to  be  the  original  author  of  the  massacre. 
That  it  wa(f  not  advisable  to  make  examples  of  his  tools 
was  the  strongest  reason  for  making  an  example  of 
him.  Every  argument  which  can  be  urged  against 
punishing  the  soldier  who  executes  the  unjust  and  in- 
haman  orders  of  his  superior  is  an  argument  for  pun- 
ishing with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  the  superior 
with  whom  the  unjust  and  inhuman  orders  originate. 
Wlvere  there  can  be  no  responsibility  below^,  there 
should  be  double  responsibility  above.  What  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland  ought  with  one  voice  to  have  de- 
manded was,  not  that  a  poor  Uliterate  serjeant,  who 
was  hardly  more  accountable  than  liis  own  halbert  foi 
the  bloody  work  which  he  had  done,  should  be  hanged 
b  the  Grassmarket,  but  that  the  real  murderer,  the 
most  politic,  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  powerful,  of 
Scottish  statesmen,  should  be  brought  to  a  public  trial, 
and  should,  if  found  guilty,  die  the  death  of  a  felon. 
Nothing  less  than  such  a  sacrifice  could  expiate  such 
a  crime.  Unhappily  the  Estates,  by  extenuating  the 
guilt  of  the  chief  ofiender,  and,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
manding that  his  humble  agents  should  be  treated  with 
a  severity  beyond  the  law,  made  the  stain  which  the 
massacre  had  left  on  the  honour  of  the  nation  broader 
and  deeper  than  before. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  acquit  the  King  of  a  great  breach 
of  duty.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that,  till  he 
receive<l  the  report  of  his  Commissioners,  he  had  been 
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very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  slaughter.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  waa 
much  in  tlie  habit  of  reading  Jacobite  pamphlets  ;  and, 
if  he  did  read  them,  he  would  have  found  in  them  such 
a  quantity  of  absurd  and  rancorous  invective  against 
hiiuself  that  he  would  have  been  very  little  inclined  to 
credit  any  imputation  which  they  might  throw  on  his 
servants.  He  would  have  seen  himself  Accused,  in 
one  ti'act,  of  being  a  concealed  Papist,  in  another  of 
having  poisoned  JeflTreys  in  the  Tower,  in  a  third  of 
having  contrived  to  have  Talmash  taken  off  at  Brest. 
He  would  have  seen  it  asserted  that,  in  Ireland,  he 
once  ordered  fifty  of  his  wounded  English  soldiers  to 
be  burned  alive.  He  would  have  seen  that  the  unal- 
terable .  affection  which  he  felt  from  his  boyhood  to  his 
death  for  three  or  four  of  the  bravest  and  most  trusty 
friends  that  ever  prince  had  the  happiness  to  possess 
was  made  a  ground  for  imputing  to  him  abominations 
as  foul  as  those  which  are  buried  under  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  He  might  naturally  be  slow  to  believe 
frightful  imputations  thrown  by  writers  whom  he  knew 
to  be  habitual  liars  on  a  statesman  whose  abilities  he 
valued  highly,  and  to  whose  exertions  he  had,'  on  some 
great  occasions,  owed  much.  But  he  could  not,  after 
he  had  read  the  documents  transmitted  to  him  from 
Edinburgh  by  Tweeddale,  entertain  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  guilt  of  the  Master  of  Stair.  To  visit  that  guilt 
with  exemplary  punishment  was  the  sacred  duty  of  a 
Sovereign  who  had  sworn,  with  his  hand  lifted  up 
towards  heaven,  that  he  would,  in  his  kingdom  of  Scot* 
land,  repress,  in  all  estates  and  degrees,  all  oppression, 
and  would  do  justice,  without  acceptance  of  persons,  as 
he  hoped  for  mercy  from  the  Father  of  all  mercies. 
W  lUiam  contented  himself  with  dismissing;  the  Master 
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from  office.  For  this  great  fault,  a  fault  amounting  to 
A  crime,  Burnet  tried  to  frame,  not  a  defence,  but  an 
excuse.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Kuig, 
alarmed  by  finding  how  many  persons  had  borne  a 
part  in  the.  slaughter  of  Glencoe,  thought  it  better  to 
grant  a  general  amnesty  than  to  punish  one  massacre 
by  another.  'But  this  representation  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  truth.  Numerous  instruments  had  doubt- 
less been  employed  in  the  work  of  death  :  but  tliey 
had  all  received  their  impulse,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  a  single  mind.  High  above  the  crowd  of  offend- 
ers towered  one  offender,  preeminent  in  parts,  knowl- 
edge, rank,  and  power.  In  return  for  many  victims 
immolated  by  treachery,  only  one  victim  was  demanded 
by  justice ;  and  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  a  blem- 
ish on  the  feme  of  Wilham  that  the  demand  was  refused. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July  the  session  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland  closed.  The  Estates  had  Hbc^rally 
voted  such  a  supply  as  the  poor  country  which  tliey 
represented  could  afford.  They  had  indeed  been  put 
into  high  good  humour  by  the  notion  that  they  had 
fomid  out  a  way  of  speedily  making  that  poor  country 
rich.  Their  attention  had  been  divided  between  the 
enquiry  into  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe  and  some  spe- 
cious commercial  projects  of  which  the  nature  will  be 
explained  and  the  fate  related  in  a  future  chapter. 

Meanwhile  all  Europe  was  looking  anxiously  towai"ds 
the  Low  Countries.  The  great  warrior,  who  ^„  ,n  ^^^ 
had  been  victorious  at  Fleurus,  at  Steinkirk,  StiSSr"*^' 
and  at  Landen,  had  not  left  his  equal  behind  ^"'«~J^- 
him.  But  France  still  possessed  Marshals  well  quali« 
fied  for  high  command.  Already  Catinat  and  Boufflers 
tad  given  proofs  of  skill,  of  resolution,  and  of  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  the  state.    Either  of  those  distinguished 
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officers  would  have  been  a  successor  worthy  of  Luxem- 
burg and  an  antagonist  worthy  of  William  :  but  their 
^master,  unfortunately  for  himself,  prefen-ed  to  both  the 
Duke  of  Villeroy.  The  new  general  had  been  Lewises 
|>laymate  when  they  were  both  children,  had  then  be- 
come a  favourite,  and  had  never  ceased  to  be  so.  In 
those  superficial  graces  for  which  the  French  aristoc- 
racy was  then  renowned  throughout  Europe,  Villeroy 
was  preeminent  among  the  French  aristocracy.  His 
stature  was  tall,  his  countenance  handsome,  his  man- 
ners nobly  and  somewhat  haughtily  polite,  his  dress, 
his  furniture,  his  equipages,  his  table,  magnificent. 
No  man  told  a  story  with  more  vivacity :  no  man  sate 
his  horse  better  in  a  hunting  party  :  no  man  made  love 
with  more  success :  no  man  staked  and  lost  heaps  of 
gold  with  more  agreeable  unconcern :  no  man  was 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  adventures,  the 
attachments,  the  enmities  of  the  lords  and  ladies  who 
daily  filled  the  halls  of  Versailles.  There  were  two 
characters  especially  which  this  fine  gentleman  had 
studied  during  many  years,  and  of  which  he  knew  all 
the  plaits  and  windings,  the  character  of  the  King,  and 
the  character  of  her  who  was  Queen  in  everything 
but  name.  But  there  ended  Villeroy 's  acquirements. 
He  was  profoundly  ignorant  both  of  books  and  of  busi- 
ness. At  the  Council  Board  he  never  opened  his 
mouth  without  exposing  himself.  For- war  he  had  not 
a  single  qualification  except  that  personal  courage 
uhich  was  common  to  him  with  the  whole  class  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  At  every  great  crisis  of  his 
political  and  of  his  military  life  he  was  alternately 
drunk  with  arrogance  and  sunk  in  dejection.  Just 
before  he  took  a  momentous  step  his  selfconfidence 
was  boundless :  he  would  listen  to  no  suggestion :  be 
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would  not  admit  into  his  mind  the  thought  that  failure 
was  possible.  On  the  first  check  he  gave  up  every- 
thing for  lost,  became  incapable  of  directing,  and  ran 
up  and  down  in  helpless  despair.  Lewis  however 
loved  him  ;  and  he,  to  do  him  justice,  loved  Lewis. 
The  kindness  of  the  master  was  proof  against  all  the 
disasters  which  were  brought  on  his  kingdom  by  the 
rashness  and  weakness  of  tlie  servant ;  and  the  grati- 
tode  of  the  servant  was  honourably,  though  not  judi- 
ciously, manifested  on  more  than  one  occasion  after  the 
death  of  the  master.^ 

Such  was  the  general  to  whom  the  direction  of  the 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  confided.  Th«Diik«of 
The  Duke  of  Maine  was  sent  to  learn  the  art  ****°*' 
of  war  under  this  preceptor.  Maine,  the  natural  son 
of  Lewis  by  the  Duchess  of  Montespan,  had  been 
brought  up  from  childhood  by  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  was  loved  by  Lewis  with  the  love  of  a  father,  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon  with  the  not  less  tender  love 
of  a  foster  mother.  Grave  men  were  scandalised  by 
the  ostentatious  manner  in  which  the  King,  while 
making  a  high  profession  of  piety,  exhibited  his  par- 
tiality for  this  offspring  of  a  double  adultery.  Kind- 
ness, they  said,  was  doubtless  due  from  a  parent  to  a 
child :  but  decency  was  also  due  from  a  Sovereign  to 
his  people.  In  spite  of  these  murmurs  the  youth  had 
been  publicly  acknowledged,  loaded  with  wealth  and 
dignities,  created  a  Duke  and  Peer,  placed,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary act  of  royal  power,  above  Dukes  and  Peers 
of  older  creation,  married  to  a  Princess  of  the  blood 
roval,  and  appointed  Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery  of 
the  realm.  With  abilities  and  courage  he  might  have 
played  a  great  part  in  the  world.     But   his  intellect 

^  There  it  an  ezcelleot,  though  perhaps  overcharged,  portrait  of  Villeroy 
m  Stint  2>iiiMm*i  Memoirs. 
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^as  small :  his  nerves  were  weak  ;  and  the  wojien  and 
(>riests  who  had  educated  him  had  effectually  assisted 
-lature.  He  was  orthodox  in  beHef,  correct  in  morals, 
aisinuating  in  address,  a  hypocrite,  a  mischiefinaker, 
and  a  coward. 

It  was  expected  at  Versailles  that  Flanders  would, 
during  this  year,  be  the  chief  theatre  of  war.  Here, 
therefore,  a  great  army  was  collected.  Strong  lines 
were  formed  from  the  Lys  to  die  Scheld,  and  Villeroy 
6xed  his  headquarters  near  Toumay.  Boufflers,  with 
about  twelve  thousand  men,  guarded  the  banks  of  the 
Sambre. 

On  the  other  side  the  British  and  Dutch  troops, 
who  were  under  William's  immediate  command,  mus- 
tered in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent.  The  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  a  great  force,  lay  near  Brus- 
sels. A  smaller  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  Branden* 
burghei*s,  was  encamped  not  far  from  Huy, 

Early  in  June  militar}'^  operations  commenced.  The 
first  movements  of  William  were  mere  feints  intended 
to  prevent  the  French  generals  from  suspecting  his 
real  purpose.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  retaking  Na- 
mur.  The  loss  of  Namur  had  been  the  most  mortify- 
ing of  all  the  disasters  of  a  disastrous  war.  The  impor- 
tance of  Namur  in  a  military  point  of  view  had  always 
been  great,  and  had  become  greater  than  ever  during 
tlie  three  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  last  siegi*. 
New  works,  the  masterpieces  of  Vauban,  had  been 
added  to  the  old  defences  which  had  been  constructed 
with  the  utmost  skill  of  Cohorn.  So  ably  had  the  two 
illustrious  engineers  vied  with  each  other  and  cooper- 
ated with  nature  that  the  fortress  was  esteemed  the 
strongest  in  Euro|>e.  Over  one  of  the  gates  had  been 
placed  a  vaunting  inscription  which  defied  the  allies  to 
wrench  the  prize  from  the  grasp  of  France. 
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William  kept  his  own  counsel  so  well  that  not  a  -hint 
<^his  intention  got  abroad.  Some  thought  that  Dun- 
kirk, some  that  Ypres  was  his  object.  The  marches 
and  skirmishes  by  which  he  disguised  hii^  design-  were 
compared  bj  Saint  Simon  to  the  moves  of  a  skilful 
chess  player.  Feuquieres,  much  more  deeply  verse  I 
in  military  science  than  Saint  Simon,  informs  us  tliat 
some  of  these  moves  were  hazardous,  and  that  such  a 
game  could  not  have  been  safely  played  against  Lux- 
emburg ;  and  this  is  probably  true :  but  Luxemburg 
was  gone  ;  and  what  Luxemburg  had  been  to  William, 
William  now  was  to  Villeroy. 

While  the  King  was  thus  employed,  the  Jacobites 
at  home,  being  unable,  in  his  absence,  to  j,cobite 
prosecute  their  design  against  his  person,  Jie'i^KJS"* 
contented  themselves  with  plotting  against  wuwJ?"* 
his  government.  They  were  somewhat  less  »***«»**• 
closely  watched  than  during  the  preceding  year  :  for 
the  event  of  the  trials  at  Manchester  had  discouraged 
Aaron  Smith  and  his  agents.  Trenchard,  whose  vigi- 
lance and  severity  had  made  him  an  object  of  terror  and 
hatred,  was  no  more,  and  had  been  succeeded,  in  what 
may  be  called  the  subordinate  Secretaryship  of  State. 
by  Sir  William  Trumball,  a  learned  civilian  and  a© 
experienced  diplomatist,  of  moderate  opinions,  and  ot 
temper  cautious  to  timidity.^  The  malecontents  were 
emboldened  by  the  lenity  of  the  administration.  Wil< 
ham  had  scarcely  sailed  for  the  Continent  when  they 
held  a  great  meeting  at  one  of  their  favourite  haunts, 
the  Old  Eing^s  Head  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Chamock, 
Porter,  Goodman,  Parkyns,  and  Fen  wick  were  present. 
The  Earl  of  Ailesbury  was  there,  a  man  whose  attach- 

^  Smm  ciirioiis  traits  of  Tnufibairs  pharapter  will  be  found  in  Pepya*p 
TaigkrDianr. 
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ment  to  the  exiled  house  was  notorious,  but  wl»o  alwajg 
denied  that  he  had  ever  thought  of  effecting  a  resto* 
lution  by  immoral  means.  His  denial  would  be  enti- 
tled to  more  credit  if  he  had  not,  by  taking  the  oaths 
to  the  government  against  which  he  was  constantly 
intriguing,  forfeited  the  right  to  be  considered  as  a  man 
of  conscience  and  honour.  In  the  assembly  was  Sir 
John  Friend,  a  nonjuror,  who  had  indeed  a  very  sleo'* 
der  wit,  but  who  had  made  a  very  large  fortune  by 
brewing,  and  who  spent  it  freely  in  sedition.  After 
dinner,  —  for  the  plans  of  the  Jacobite  party  were  gen^^ 
erally  laid  over  wine,  and  generally  bore  some  trace 
of  the  conviviality  in  which  they  had  originated,—* 
it  was  resolved  that  the  time  was  come  for  an  insur- 
rection and  a  French  invasion,  and  that  a  special  mes« 
senger  should  carry  the  sense  of  the  meeting  to  Saint 
Germains.  Gharnock  was  selected.  He  undertook 
the  commission,  crossed  the  Channel,  saw  James,  and 
had  interviews  with  the  ministers  of  Lewis,  but  could 
arrange  nothing.  The  English  malecontents  would 
not  stir  till  ten  thousand  French  troops  were  in  the 
island;  and  ten  thousand  French  troops  could  not, 
without  great  risk,  be  withdrawn  from  the  army  which 
was  contending  against  William  in  the  Low  Countries. 
When  Charnock  returned  to  report  that  his  embassy 
had  been  unsuccessful,  he  found  some  of  his  confeder^ 
ates  in  gaol.  They  had  during  his  absence  amused 
themselves,  after  their  &shion,  by  trying  to  raise  a  riot 
in  London  on  the  tenth  of  June,  the  birtliday  of  the 
unfortunate  Prince  of  Wales.  They  met  at  a  tavern 
\n  Drury  Lane,  and,  when  hot  with  wine,  sallied  forth 
sword  in  hand,  headed  by  Porter  and  Goodman,  beat 
kettledrums,  unfurled  banners,  and  began  to  Ii<;ht  bon- 
fires.    But  the  watch,  supported  by  the  populace,  was 
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too  Strong  for  the  revellers.  They  were  put  to  rout : 
the  tavern  where  they  had  feasted  was  sacked  by  the 
mob :  the  ringleaders  were  apprehended,  tried,  fined, 
and  imprisoned,  but  regained  their  liberty  in  time  to 
bear  a  part  in  a  &r  more  criminal  design.^ 

Ail  was  now  ready  for  the  execution  of  the  plan 
which  William  had  formed.  That  plan  had  gi^^  ^f 
been  communicated  to  the  other  chiefs  of  the  ''■™"- 
allied  forces,  and  had  been  warmly  approved.  Vande- 
mont  was  left  in  Flanders  with  a  considerable  force  to 
watch  Villeroy.  The  King,  with  the  rest  of  his  army, 
marched  straight  on  Namnr.  At  the  same  moment 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  advanced  towards  the  same 
point  on  one  side,  and  the  Brandenbui^hers  on  another. 
So  well  had  these  movements  been  concerted,  and  so 
rapidly  were  they  performed,  that  the  skilful  and  ener- 
getic Bonfflers  had  but  just  time  to  throw  himself  into 
the  fortress.  He  was  accompanied  by  seven  regiments 
of  dragoons,  by  a  strong  body  of  gunners,  sappers  and 
miners,  and  by  an  officer  named  Megrigny,  who  was 
esteemed  the  best  engineer  in  the  French  service  with 
the  exception  of  Vauban.  A  few  hours  after  Boufflers 
had  entered  the  place  the  besieging  forces  closed  round 
it  on  every  side  ;  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation  were 
n^idly  formed. 

The  news  excited  no  alarm  at  the  French  Court. 
There  it  was  not  doubted  that  William  would  soon  be 
compelled  to  abandon  his  enterprise  with  grievous  Ion 
sod  ignominy.  The  town  was  strong :  the  castle  was 
believed  to  be  impregnable :  the  magazines  were  filled 
with  proviaons  and  ammunition  sufficient  to  last  till 
the  time  at  which  the  armies   of  that  age  were  ex 

1  PoBtboj,  June  18.,  Ja1y9.  11.,  1695;  Intelligence  Domestic  and  For 
^p,  JoiM  14.;  Pacqnet  BcNftt  from  Holland  and  Flandens  •July  9* 
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pected  to  retire  into  winter  quarters ;  the  garrison  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  the 
world :  they  were  commanded  by  an  excellent  gem  ral : 
he  was  assisted  by  an  excellent  engineer;  nor  was  it 
doubted  that  Villeroy  would  march  with  his  great 
army  to  the  assistance  of  Boufflers,  and  that  the  be- 
siegers would  then  be  in  much  more  danger  than  the 
besieged. 

These  hopes  were  kept  up  by  the  despatches  of 
Villeroy.  He  proposed,  he  said,  first  to  annihilate  the 
army  of  Vaudemont,  and  then  to  drive  William  fix>m 
Namur.  Vaudemont  might  try  to  avoid  an  action  ; 
but  he  could  not  escape.  The  Marshal  went  so  &r 
as  to  promise  his  master  news  of  a  complete  victory 
within  twenty  four  hours.  Lewis  passed  a  whole  day 
in  impatient  expectation.  At  last,  instead  of  an  officer 
of  high  rank  laden  with  ^^nglish  and  Dutch  standards, 
arrived  a  courier  bringing  news  that  Vaudemont  had 
effected  a  retreat  with  scarcely  any  loss,  and  was  safe 
under  the  walls  of  Ghent.  William  extolled  the  gen- 
eralship of  his  lieutenant  in  the  warmest  terms.  ^^  My 
cousin,"  he  wrote,  *'  you  have  shown  yourself  a  greater 
master  of  your  art  than  if  you  had  won  a  pitched 
battle."  ^  In  the  French  camp,  however,  and  at  the 
French  Court,  it  was  universally  held  that  Vaudemont 
had  been  saved  less  by  his  own  skill  than  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  those  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  Some 
threw  the  whole  blame  on  Villeroy ;  and  Villeroy 
made  no  attempt  to  vindicate  himsel£  But  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  he  might,  at  least  to  a  great  extent, 
have  vindicated  himself,  had  he  not  preferred  royal  fa- 
vour to  military  renown.     His  plan,  it  was  said,  might 

^  Vaudemont^s  Despatch  and  WiUiam^s  Answer  are  in  the  Monthly  Her 
ciuy  for  July  169b. 
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have  succeeded,  had  not  the  execation  been  entrastedl 
to  the  Duke  of  Maine.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  danger 
the  dastard's  heart  had  died  within  him.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  conceal  his  poltroonery.  He  had  stood 
trembling,  stuttering,  calling  for  his  confessor,  while 
the  old  officers  round  him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
urged  him  to  advance.  During  a  short  time  the  dis-^ 
grace  of  the  son  was  concealed  from  the  father.  But 
the  «lence  of  Villeroy  showed  that  there  was  a  secret*: 
the  pleasantries  of  the  Dutch  gazettes  soon  elucidated 
the  mystery ;  and  Lewis  learned,  if  not  the  whole 
truth,  yet  enough  to  make  him  miserable.  Never 
during  bis  long  reign  had  he  been  so  moved.  During 
some  hours  his  gloomy  irritability  kept  his^  servants, 
his  courtiers,  even  his  priests,  in  terror.  He  so  far 
forgot  the  grace  and  dignity  for  which  he  was  re- 
nowned throughout  the  world  that,  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  splendid  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  came 
to  see  him  dine  at  Marli,  he  broke  a  cane  on  the 
Aoolders  of  a  lacquey,  and  pursued  the  poor  man  with 
the  handle.^ 

The  siege  of  Namur  meanwhile  was  vigorously 
pressed  by  the  allies.  The  scientific  part  of  their 
(^rations  was  under  the  direction  of  Cohorn,  who  was 
spurred  by  emulation  to  exert  his  utmost  skill.  He 
had  sufiered,  three  years  before,  the  mortification  :>f 
seeing  the  town,  as  he  had  fortified  it,  taken  by  his 
great  master  Vauban.  To  retake  it,  now  that  the  for- 
tifications had  received  Vauban's  last  improvements, 
would  be  a  noble  revenge. 

On  the  second  of  July  the  trenches  were  opened. 
On  the  eighth  a  gallant  sally  of  French  dragoons  was 
gallantly  beaten  back ;  and,  late  on  the  same  evening, 

^  See  SaiDt  Simon^s  Memoirs,  and  his  note  upon  Dangefto. 
VOL.  VII.  16 
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n  strong  body  of  infantry,  the  English  footgnarda 
leading  the  way,  stonned,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  the 
outworks  on  the  Brussels  side.  The  King  in  person 
directed  the  attack ;  and  his  subjects  were  delighted  to 
learn  that,  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  he  laid  bis  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  ex- 
claimed, '*  Look,  look  at  ray  brave  English  I  "  Con* 
spicuous  in  bravery  even  among  those  brave  English 
was  Cutts.  In  that  bulldog  courage  which  flinches 
from  no  danger,  however  terrible,  he  was  unrivalled. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  hardy  volunteers, 
German,  Dutch  and  British,  to  go  on  a  forlorn  hope  : 
but  Cutts  was  the  only  man  who  appeared  to  consider 
such  an  expedition  as  a  party  of  pleasure.  He  was  so 
much  at  his  ease  in  the  hottest  fire  of  the  French  bat- 
teries that  his  soldiers  gave  him  the  honourable  nick- 
name of  the  Salamander.^ 

On  the  seventeenth  the  first  counterscarp  of  the 
town  was  attacked.  The  English  and  Dutch  were 
thrice  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  returned 
thrice  to  the  charge.  At  length,  in  spite  of  the  exer- 
tions of  the  French  officers,  who  fought  valiantly  sword 
in  hand  on  the  glacis,  the  assailants  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  disputed  works.  While  the  conflict  was 
raging,  William,  who  was  giving  his  orders  under  a 
shower  of  bullets,  saw  with  surprise  and  anger,  among 
the  officers  of  his  staff,  Michael  Godfrey,  the  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  gentleman 
had  come  to  the  King's  headquarters  in  order  to  make 
some  arrangements  for  the  speedy  and  safe  remittance 
of  money  from  England  to  the  army  in  the  Netlier- 

i  Tx>ndoo  Onzette,  July  22.  1695;  Monthly  Mercury  of  August,  169& 
Swift,  ten  years  later,  wrote  a  lampoon  on  Cutts,  so  dull  and  so  nauseously 
■ourrilous  that  Ward  or  Gildon  would  have  been  aFhamed  of  it,  entitled  this 
Description  of  a  Salamander. 
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bnds,  and  was  curioas  to  see  real  war.  Snch  cnrio6« 
kj  William  could  not  endure.  "  Mr.  Godfrey/'  he 
aaidf^^yoa  ought  not  to  ran  these  hazards:  you  are 
not  a  soldier :  you  can  be  of  no  use  to  us  here,"  "  Sir," 
answered  Godfrey,  "  I  run  no  more  hazard  than  Your 
Majesty."  "  Not  so,"  said  William  :  "  I  am  where  it 
is  my  duty  to  be ;  and  I  may  without  presumption 
commit  my  life  to  God's  keeping :  but  you  " 
While  they  were  talking  a  cannon  ball  from  the  ram* 
parts  laid  Godfrey  dead  at  the  King's  feet.  It  was  not 
found  however  that  the  fear  of  being  Godfreyed,  — 
such  was  during  some  time  the  cant  phrase,  —  sufficed 
to  prevent  idle  gazers  from  coming  to  the  trenches.* 
Thoogh  William  forbade  his  coachmen,  footmen,  and 
cooks  to  expose  themselves,  he  repeatedly  saw  them 
skulking  near  the  most  dangerous  spots  and  trying  to 
get  a  peep  at  the  fighting.  He  was  sometimes,  it  is 
said,  provoked  into  horsewhipping  them  out  of  the 
noge  of  the  French  guns ;  and  the  story,  whether 
tnie  or  Mse,  is  very  characteristic. 

On  the  twentieth  of  July  the  Bavarians  and  Bran- 
denburffhers,  under  the  direction  of  Cohom,  smrrendw  of 

t  ^«  town  of 

made  themselves  masters,  afler  a  hard  fight,  Maaor. 
of  a  line  of  works  which  Vauban  had  cut  in  the  solid 
rock  from  the  Sambre  to  the  Meuse.  Three  days 
later,  the  English  and  Dutch,  Cutts,  as  usual,  in  the 
front,  lodged  themselves  on  the  second  counterscarp. 
All  was  ready  fi)r  a  general  assault,  when  a  white  flag 
was  hung  out  from  the  ramparts.  The  effective 
strength  of  the  garrison  was  now  little  more  than  one 
half  of  what  it  had   been   when   the   trenches  were 

>  London  Gazette,  July  29.  1695;  Ueathly  Mercurj  for  August  1695; 
Stepoey  to  Lord  Lexington,  Aug. -^f.;  Robert  Fleming's  Cbanicter  of 
Kiog  WiUkm,  1708  It  waa  in  the  attack  of  July  H-  that  Captain  Sbaodv 
ncdfed  the  memonible  iroond  in  his  g^oin. 
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opened.     Boufflers  apprehended  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  eight  thousand  men  to  defend  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  walls  much  longer  ;  but  he  felt  confident 
that  such  a  force  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  strong- 
hold on  the  summit  of  the  i*ock.     Terms  of  capitula- 
tion were  speedily  adjusted.     A  gate  was  delivered  up 
to  the  allies.     The  French  were  allowed  forty  eight 
hours  to  retire  into  the  castle,  and  were  assured  that 
the  wounded  men  whom  they  left  below,  about  fifteen 
hundred  in  number,  should  be  well  treated.     On  the 
sixth  the  allies  marched  in.     The  contest  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  town  was  over ;  and  a  second  and  more 
terrible  contest  began  for  the  possession  of  the  citadel.^ 
Villeroy  had  in  the  meantime  made  some  petty  con- 
quests.    Dixmuyde,  which  might  have   offered  some 
resistance,  had  opened  its  gates  to  him,  not   without 
grave  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernor.    Deynse,  which  was  less  able  to  make  any  de- 
fence, had  followed  the   example.     The  garrisons  of 
both  towns  Were,  in  violation  of  a  convention  which 
had  been  made  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  sent  into 
France.     The  Marshal  then  advanced  towards  Brus- 
sels in  the  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  that,  by  menacing 
that  beautiftil  capital,  he   might  induce  the  allies  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Namur.     During  thirty- 
six  hours  he  rained  shells  and  redhot  bullets  on  the 
city.     The  Electress  of  Bavaria,  who  was  within  the 
walls,  miscarried  from  terror.     Six  convents  perished. 
Fifteen  hundred  houses  were  at  once  in  flames.     The 
whole  lower  town   would  have  been  burned   to   the 
ground,  had  not  the  inhabitants  stopped  the  conflagra- 
tion  by  blowing  up  numerous    buildings.     Immense 

I  London  Gazette,  Aug.  1.  5.  1695;  Monthly  Mercuiyof  Aoguat  1090^ 
ooDtaining  the  Letters  of  William  and  Dykvelt  to  the  States  GenermL 
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quantities  of  the  finest  lace  and  tapestry  were  de- 
stroyed :  for  the  industry  and  trade  which  made  Brus- 
sels famous  throughout  the  world  had  hitherto  been 
Bttle  affected  by  the  war.  Several  of  the  stately  piles 
which  looked  down  on  the  market  place  were  laid  in 
ruins.  The  Town  Hall  itself,  the  noblest  of  the  many 
noble  senate  houses  reared  by  the  burghers  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  in  imminent  peril.  All  this  devasta- 
tion, however,  produced  no  effect  except  much  private 
misery.  William  was  not  to  be  intimidated  or  pro- 
voked into  relaxing  the  firm  grasp  with  which  he  held 
Namur.  The  fire  which  his  batteries  kept  up  round 
tho  castle  was  such  as  had  never  been  known  in  war. 
The  French  gunners  were  fairly  driven  firom  their 
pieces  by  the  hail  of  balls,  and  forced  to  take  refiige  in 
vaulted  galleries  under  the  ground.  Cohorn  exultingly 
betted  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  four  hundred  pistoles 
that  the  place  would  fall  by  the  thirty-first  of  August, 
New  Style.  The  great  engineer  lost  his  wager  indeed, 
but  lost  it  only  by  a  few  hours.^ 

Boufflers  began  to  feel  that  his  only  hope  was  in 
ViUeroy.  Villeroy  had  proceeded  from  Brussels  to 
Enghien  :  he  had  there  collected  all  the  French  troops 
that  could  be  spared  from  the  remotest  fortresses  of 
the  Netherlands ;  and  he  now,  at  the  head  of  more 
than  eighty  thousand  men,  marched  towards  Namur. 
Vaudemont  meanwhile  joined  the  'besiegers.  William 
therefore  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  offer  battle 
to  Villeroy,  without  intermitting  for  a  moment  the  op- 
erations against  the  castle.  The  Elector  of  Bavana 
was  entrusted  with  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
siege.  The  King  of  England  took  up,  on  the  west  of 
the  town,  a  strong  position  strongly  intrenched,  and 
^  MoDthly  Uerciiry  for  Aagost  1695;  Stepnej*  to  Lord  LexlDgtOD,  Aiig.  |{ 
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there  awaited  the  French,  who  were  advancing  from 
Enghien.  Everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  great 
day  was  at  band.  Two  of  the  most  numerous  and 
best  ordered  armies  that  Europe  had  ever  seen  were 
brought  face  to  face.  On  the  fifteenth  of  August  the 
defenders  of  the  citadel  saw  from  their  watchtowers 
the  mighty  host  of  their  countrymen.  But  between 
that  host  and  Namur  was  drawn  up  in  battle  order  the 
not  less  mighty  host  of  William.  Villeroy,  by  a  salute 
of  ninety  guns,  conveyed  to  Boufflers  the  promise  of  a 
speedy  rescue  ;  and  at  night  Boufflers,  by  fire  signals 
which  were  seen  far  over  the  vast  plain  of  the  Meuse 
and  Sambre,  urged  Villeroy  to  fulfil  that  promise  with- 
out delay.  In  the  capitals  both  of  France  and  Eng-. 
land  the  anxiety  was  intense.  Lewis  shut  himself  up 
in  his  oratory,  confessed,  received  the  Eucharist,  and 
gave  orders  that  the  host  should  be  exposed  in  his 
chapel.  His  wife  ordered  all  her  nuns  to  their  knees.* 
London  was  kept  in  a  state  of  distraction  by  a  succes- 
sion of  rumours,  which  sprang,  some  from  the  malice 
of  Jacobites,  and  some  from  the  avidity  of  stockjob- 
bers. Early  one  morning  it  was  confidently  averred 
that  there  had  been  a  battle,  that  the  allies  had  been 
beaten,  that  the  King  had  been  killed,  that  the  siege 
had  been  raised.  The  Exchange,  as  soon  as  it  was 
opened,  was  filled  to  overflowing  by  people  who  came 
to  learn  whether  the  bad  news  was  true.  The  streets 
were  stopped  up  all  day  by  groups  of  talkers  and  lis- 
teners. In  the  afternoon  the  Gazette,  which  had  been 
impatiently  expected,  and  which  was  eagerly  read  by 
thousands,  calmed  the  excitement,  but  not  completely  : 
for  it  was  known  that   the  Jacobites  sometimes   re- 

1  Monthly  Mercury  for  August  1695;  Letter  fix)m  Paris,  ^^  ie9S| 
•mong  the  Lexington  Papen. 
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oeived,  by  the  agency  of  privateers  and  smuggler*  who 
pat  to  sea  in  all  weathers,  intelligence  earKer  than  that 
which  came  through  regular  channels  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  Whitehall.  Before  night,  however,  the  agi- 
tation had  altogether  subsided:  but  it  was  suddenly 
revived  by  a  bold  imposture.  A  horseman  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  Gnards  spurred  through  the  City,  an- 
nooncing  that  the  King  had  been  killed.  He  would 
{Mx>bably  have  raised  a  serious  tumult,  had  not  some 
apprentices,  zealous  for  the  Revolution  and  the  Prot- 
estant religion,  knocked  him  down  and  carried  him  to 
Newgate.  The  confidential  correspondent  of  the 
States  General  informed  them  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
stories  which  tdie  disaffected  party  invented  and  circu- 
lated, the  general  persuasion  was  that  the  allies  would 
be  successful.  The  touchstone  of  sincerity  in  Eng- 
land, he  said,  was  the  betting.  The  Jacobites  were 
ready  enough  to  prove  that  William  must  be  defeated, 
or  to  assert  that  he  had  been  defeated :  but  they  would 
not  give  the  odds,  and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  take 
any  moderate  odds.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  ready  to  stake  thousands  of  guineas  on  the  con- 
dnet  and  good  fortune  of  the  King.^ 

The  event  justified  the  confidence  of  the  Whigs 
and  the  backwardness  of  the  Jacobites.  On  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  of  August  the 
army  of  Villeroy'and  the  army  of  William  confronted 
each  other.  It  was  fully  expected  that  the  nineteenth 
would  be  the  decisive  day.  The  allies  were  under 
arms  before  dawn.  At  four  William  mounted,  and 
oootinned  till  eight  at  night  to  ride  from  post  to  post, 
duposing  his  own  troops  and  watching  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.     The  enemy  approached  his  lineSi  in 

1  L'Hennitage,  Aug.  ^  1695. 
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Beveral  places,  near  enough  to  see  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  dislodge  him :  but  there  was  no  fighting.  He 
lay  down  to  rest,  expecting  to  be  attacked  when  the 
sun  rose.  But  when  the  sun  rose  he  found  that  the 
French  had  fallen  back  some  miles.  He  immediately 
sent  to  request  that  the  Elector  would  storm  the  castle 
without  delay.  While  the  preparations  were  making, 
Portland  was  sont  to  summon  the  garrison  for  the  last 
time.  It  was  plain,  he  said  to  Boufflers,  that  Villeroy 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  luise  the  siege. 
It  would  therefore  be  an  useless  waste  of  life  to  pro- 
long the  contest.  Boufflers  however  thought  that 
another  day  of  slaughter  was  necessary  to  the  honour 
of  the  French  arms ;  and  Portland  returned  unsuo- 
cessfiil.^ 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  assault  was  made  in  four 
places  at  once  by  four  divisions  of  the  confederate  army. 
One  point  was  assigned  to  the  Brandenburghers,  an- 
other to  the  Dutch,  a  third  to  the  Bavarians,  and  a 
fourth  to  the  English.  The  English  were  at  first  less 
fortunate  than  they  had  hitherto  been.  The  truth  is 
that  most  of  the  regiments  which  had  seen  service  had 
marched  with  William  to  encounter  Villeroy.  As  soon 
as  the  signal  was  given  by  the  blowing  up  of  two  bar- 
rels of  powder,  Cutts,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 
grenadiers,  marched  first  out  of  the  trenches  with 
drums  beating  and  colburs  flying.  This  gallant  band 
was  to  be  supported  by  four  battalions  which  had  never 
been  in  action,  and  which,  though  full  of  spirit,  wanted 
tha  steadiness  which  so  terrible  a  service  required 
The  officers  fell  fast.  Every  Colonel,  every  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel,  was  killed  or  severely  wounded.     Cutts 

1  London  Gftzette,  Aug.  26.  1695;  Monthlj  Mercury;  Stepnejr  to  L«x» 
mgton,  Aug.  |f 
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receiTed  a  shot  in  the  head  which  for  a  time  disabled 
him.  The  raw  recruits,  left  almost  without  direction, 
rushed  forward  impetuously  till  they  found  themselves 
in  disorder  and  out  of  breath,  with  a  precipice  before 
them,  under  a  terrible  fire,  and  under  a  shower, 
scarcely  less  terrible,  of  fragments  of  rock  and  wall. 
They  lost  heart,  and  rolled  back  in  confusion,  till  Cutts, 
whose  wound  had  by  this  time  been  dressed,  succeeded 
in  rallying  them.  He  then  led  them,  not  to  the  place 
from  which  they  had  been  driven  back,  but  to  another 
spot  where  a  fearful  battle  was  raging.  The  Bavari- 
ans had  made  their  onset  gallantly  but  unsuccessfully  : 
their  general  had  fallen;  and  they,  were  beginning  to 
waver,  when  the  arrival  of  the  Salamander  an  I  his 
men  changed  the  fate  of  the  day.  Two  hundred  Eng- 
lish volunteers,  bent  on  retrieving  at  all  hazards  the 
disgrace  of  the  recent  repulse,  were  the  first  to  force  a 
way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  palisades,  to  storm  a 
battery  which  had  made  great  havoc  among  the  Bava- 
rians, and  to  turn  the  guns  against  the  garrison. 
Meanwhile  the  Brandenburghers,  excellently  disci- 
plined and  excellently  commanded,  had  performed, 
with  no  great  loss,  the  duty  assigned  to  them.  The 
Dutch  had  been  equally  successful.  Wlien  the  even- 
ing closed  in  the  allies  bad  made  a  lodgment  of  a  mile 
in  extent  on  the  outworks  of  the  castle.  The  advan- 
tage had  been  putchased  by  the  loss  of  two  thousand 
mcn.^ 

And  now  BoufHers  thought  that  he  had  done  all 
that  his  duty  required.  On  the  morrow  he  asked  for 
a  truce  of  forty  eight  hours  in  order  that  the  hundreds 
(^corpses,  which  choked  the  ditches,  and  which  would 

I  1  Boyer's  History  of  King  Will'mm  III.,  1703;  London  Gazette,  Kug.  89. 
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aoon  have  spread  pestilence  among  both  the  besiegers 
and  the  besieged,  might  be  removed  and  interroiL 
His  request  was  granted ;  and,  before  the  time  expired, 
he  intimated  that  he  was  disposed  to  capitulate.  He 
would,  he  said,  deliver  up  the  castle  in  ten  days,  if  he 
were  not  relieved  sooner.  He  was  informed  that  the 
allies  would  not  treat  with  him  on  such  terms,  and  that 
he  must  either  consent  to  an  immediate  surrender,  or 
prepare  for  an  immediate  assault.  He  yielded  ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  he  and  his  men  should  be  sufiered  to 
depart,  leaving  the  citadel,  the  artillery,  and  the  stores 
to  the  conquerors.  Three  peals  from  all  the  guns  of 
the  confederate  am>y  notified  to  Villeroy  the  fall  of  the 
stronghold  which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  succonr. 
He  instantly  retreated  towards  Mens,  leaving  William 
to  enjoy  undisturbed  a  triumph  which  was  made  more 
delightiul  by  the  recollection  of  many  misfortunes. 
The  twenty-sixth  of  August  was  fixed  for  an  exhibi- 


r  of  tion  such  as  the  oldest  soldier  in  Europe  had 

the  castle  of  ,  ,  i       i     /. 

Namor.  ncver  seen,  and  such  as,  a  few  weeks  before, 
the  youngest  had  scarcely  hoped  to  see.  From  the 
first  battle  of  Conde  to  the  last  battle  of  Luxemburg, 
the  tide  of  military  success  had  run,  without  any  seri- 
ous interruption,  in  one  direction.  That  tide  had 
turned.  •  For  the  first  time,  men  said,  since  France 
had  Marshals,  a  Marshal  of  France  was  to  deliver  up  a 
fortress  to  a  victorious  enemy. 

The  allied  forces,  foot  and  horse,  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  formed  a  magnificent  avenue  from  the  breach 
which  had  lately  been  so  desperately  contested  to  the 
bank  of  the  Meuse.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  many  distinguished  officers 
were  on  horseback  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle.  Wil- 
liam was  near  them  in  his  coach.     The  garrison,  I'e- 
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dnced  to  aboat  five  thousand  men,  came  forth  with 
dmms  beating  and  ensigns  flying*  BouiHers  and  his 
staff  closed  the  procession.  There  had  been  some  di& 
ficulty  abont  the  form  of  the  greeting  which  was  to  be 
» exchanged  between  him  and  the  allied  Sovereigns. 
An  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  hardly  entijtled  to  be  sa- 
luted by  the  Marshal  with  the  sword.  A  King  of 
England  was  nndonbtedly  entitled  to  such  a  mark  of 
respect :  but  France  did  not  recognise  William  as  King 
of  England.  At  last  Boufflers  consented  to  perform 
Ae  salute  without  marking  for  which  of  the  two  prin- 
ces it  was  intended.  He  lowered  his  sword.  William 
alone  acknowledged  the  compliment.  A  short  con- 
versation f(Jlowed.  The  Marshal,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  use  of  the  words  Sire  and  Majesty,  addressed  him- 
self only  to  the  Elector.  The  Elector,  with  every 
mark  of  deference,  reported  to  William  what  had  been 
said ;  and  William  gravely  touched  his  hat.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison  carried  back  to  their  country  the 
news  that  the  upstart,  who  at'  Paris  was  designated 
only  as  Prince  of  Orange,  was  treated  by  the  proudest 
potentates  of  the  Germanic  body  with  a  respect  as  pro- 
fi)und  as  that  which  Lewis  exacted  from  the  gentlemen 
of  his  bedchamber.^ 

The  ceremonial  was  now  over ;  and  Boufflers  passed 
on:  but  he  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  Amatof 
when  he  was  stopped  by  Dykvelt  who  accom-  ^*»*«"- 
panied  the  allied  army  as  deputy  from  the  States  Ger- 
cral.  **Tou  must  return  to  the  town,  Sir,"  said  Dyk- 
velt. **  The  King  of  England  has  ordered  me  to  in- 
form you  that  you  are  his  prisoner."  Boufflers  was  in 
transports  of  rage.     His  officers  crowded  round  him, 

1  Postscript  to  the  Montblj  Mercuiy  for  August  1696;  London  Gaistti^ 
9.;  Saint  Simon;  Dangeau. 
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and  vowed  to  die  in  his  defence.  But  resistance  was 
out  of  the  question :  a  strong  body  of  Dutch  cavalry 
came  up;  and  the  Brigadier  who  commanded  them 
demanded  the  Marshal's  sword.  The  Marshal  uttered 
indignant  exclamations :  "  This  is  an  infamous  breach  * 
of  faith.  Look  at  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  What 
have  I  done  to  deserve  such  an  affront  ?  Have  I  not 
l>eliaved  like  a  man  of  honour  ?  Ought  I  not  to  bo 
treated  as  such  ?  But  beware  what  you  do,  gentlemen. 
I  serve  a  master  who  can  and  will  avenge  me.'*  **  I 
am  a  soldier,  Sir,"  answered  the  Brigadier  ;  **  and  my 
business  is  to  obey  orders  without  troubling  myself 
about  consequences."  Dykvelt  calmly  and  courteously 
replied  to  the  Marshal's  indignant  exclamations. 
"  The  King  of  England  has  reluctantly  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  by  your  master.  Tlie  soldiers  who  garrisoned 
Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  have,  in  defiance  of  plighted 
faith,  been  sent  prisoners  into  France.  The  Prince 
whom  they  serve  would  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to 
them  if  he  did  not  retaliate.  His  Majesty  might  with 
perfect  justice  have  detained  all  the  French  who  were 
in  Namur.  But  he  will  not  foUow  to  such  a  length  a 
precedent  which  he  disapproves.  He  has  determined 
to  arrest  you  and  you  alone  ;  and,  Sir,  you  must  not 
regard  as  an  affront  what  is  in  truth  a  mark  of  his  very 
particular  esteem.  How  can  he  pay  you  a  higher  com- 
pliment than  by  showing  that  he  considers  you  as  fully 
equivalent  to  the  five  or  six  thousand  men  whom  your 
sovereign  wrongfully  holds  in  captivity?  Nay,  you 
shall  even  now  be  permitted  to  proceed  if  you  will  give 
me  your  word  of  honour  to  return  hither  unless  tJie 
garnsons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  are  released  within 
a  fortnight."  "  I  do  not  at  all  know,"  answered  Bouf- 
flers,  *♦  why  the  King  my  master  detains  those  men ; 
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and  therefore  I  .»annot  hold  out  any  hope  that  he  will 
liberate  them.  You  have  an  army  at  your  back:  I 
am  alone ;  and  you  must  do  your  pleasure/*  He  gave 
up  his  sword,  returned  to  Namur,  and  was  sent  thence 
to  Huy,  where  he  passed  a  few  days  in  luxurious  re* 
pose,  was  allowed  to  choose  his  own  walks  and  rides, 
and  was  treated  with  marked  respect  by  those  who 
guarded  him.  In  the  shortest  time  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  post  from  the  place  where  he  was  confined 
to  the  French  Court  and  back  again,  he  received  full 
powers  to  promise  that  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and 
Deynse  should  be  released.  He  was  instantly  liberat- 
ed ;  and  he  set  off  for  Fontainebleau,  where  an  honour- 
able reception  awaited  him.  He  was  created  a  Duke 
and  a  Peer.  That  he  might  be  able  to  support  his  new 
dignities  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  bestowed 
on  him ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  aristocracy 
of  France,  he  was  welcomed  home  by  Lewis  with  an 
affectionate  embrace.* 

In  all  the  countries  which  were  united  against 
France  the  news  of  the  fell  of  Namur  was  received 
with  joy :  but  here  the  exultation  was  greatest.  Dur- 
ing several  generations  our  ancestors  had  achieved 
nothing  considerable  by  land  against  foreign  enemies. 
We  had  indeed  occasionally  iumished  to  our  allies 
nnall  bands  of  auxiliaries  who  had  well  maintained  the 
honour  of  the  nation.  But  from  the  day  on  which  the 
two  brave  Talbots,  father  and  son,  had  perished  in  the 
Tain  attempt  to  reconquer  Guienne,  till  the  Revolution, 
there  had  been  on  the  Continent  no  campaign  in  which 
Englishmen  had  borne  a  principal  part.    At  length  our 

1  hoyetj  History  of  King  William  III.,  1703 ;  Postflcript  to  the  Monthly 
Vfltaiy,  Aug.  1095;  London  Qazette,  Sept.  9. 12.;  Blathvayt  to  L«ziiig« 
too,  Sept.  0.;  Saint  Simon;  Daagean. 
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luicestors  had  again,  after  an  interval  of  near  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  begun  to  dispute  with  the  warriors  of 
France  the  palm  of  military  prowess.  The  straggle 
had  been  hard.  The  genius  of  Luxemburg  and  the 
consummate  discipline  of  the  household  troops  of  Lewis 
had  prevailed  in  two  great  battles :  but  the  event  of 
those  battles  had  been  long  doubtful :  the  victory  had 
been  dearly  purchased ;  and  the  victor  had  gained  lit- 
tle more  than  the  honour  of  remaining  master  of  the 
field  of  slaughter.  Meanwhile  he  was  himself  training 
his  adversaries.  The  recruits  who  survived  that  severe 
tuidon  speedily  became  veterans.  Steinkirk  and 
Landen  had  formed  the  volunteers  who  followed  Cutts 
through  the  palisades  of  Namnr.  The  judgment  of  all 
the  great  warriors  whom  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  had  sent  to  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and 
the  Meuse  was  that  the  English  subaltern  was  inferior 
to  no  subaltern  and  the  English  private  soldier  to  no 
private  soldier  in  Christendom.  The  English  officers 
of  higher  rank  were  thought  hardly  worthy  to  com- 
mand such  an  army.  Cutts,  indeed,  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  intrepidity.  But  tliose  who  most  ad- 
mired him  acknowledged  that  he  had  neither  the 
capacity  nor  the  science  necessary  to  a  general. 

The  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  heightened  by  the 
recollection  of  the  discomfiture  which  they  had  sul^ 
fered,  three  years  before,  on  the  same  spot,  and  of  the 
insolence  widi  which  their  enemy  had  then  triumphed 
over  them.  They  now  triumphed  in  their  turn.  The 
Dutch  struck  medals.  The  Spaniards  sang  Te  Deums. 
Many  poems,  serious  and  sportive,  appeared,  of  which 
one  only  has  lived.  Prior  burlesqued,  with  admirable 
spirit  and  pleasantry,  the  bombastic  verses  in  which 
Boileau  had   celebrated   the  first  taking  of  Namur. 
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The  two  odes,  printed  side  by  side,  were  read  with 
delight  in  London;  and  the  critics  at  Will's  pro- 
Doanced  that,  in  wit  as  in  arms,  England  had  been 
victorious. 

The  fall  of  Namur  was  the  great  military  event  of 
this  year.  The  Turkish  war  still  kept  a  large  part  of 
the  forces  of  the  Emperor  employed  in  indecisive  opera* 
tions  on  the  Danube.  Nothing  deserving  to  be  men- 
tioned took  place  either  in  Piedmont  or  on  the  Rhine. 
Id  Catalonia  the  Spaniards  obtained  some  slight  advan- 
tages, advantages  due  to  their  English  and  Dutch 
allies,  who  seem  to  have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to 
help  a  nation  never  much  disposed  to  help  itself.  The 
maritime  superiority  of  England  and  Holland  was  now 
fully  established.  During  the  wlK>le  summer  Russell 
was  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Mediterranean, 
passed  and  repassed  between  Spain  and  Italy,  bom- 
barded Palamos,  spread  terror  along  the  whole  shore 
of  Provence,  and  kept  the  French  fleet  imprisoned  in 
the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Meanwhile  Berkeley  was  the 
undisputed  master  of  the  Channel,  sailed  to  and  fro  in 
right  of  the  coasts  of  Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and 
Britanny,  threw  shells  into  Saint  Maloes,  CsJais,  and 
Dunkirk,  and  bunied  Granville  to  the  ground.  The 
navy  of  Lewis,  which,  five  year#  before,  had  been  tlie 
most  formidable  in  Europe,  which  had  ranged  the  Brit- 
ish seas  unopposed  from  the  Downs  to  the  Land's  End, 
which  had  anchored  in  Torbay,  and  ^d  laid  Teigii- 
mouth  in  ashes,  now  gave  no  sign  of  existence  except 
by  pillaging  merchantmen  which  were  unprovided  with 
convoy.  In  this  lucrative  war  the  French  privateers 
were,  towards  the  close  of  the  summer,  very  successful. 
Several  vessels  laden  with  sugar  from  Barbadoes  were 
nptnred.     The  losses  of  the  unfortunate  East  India 
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Company,  already  surrounded  by  diflSculties,  and  im- 
poverished by  boundless  prodigality  in  corruption,  were 
enormous.  Five  large  ships  returning  from  the  East- 
ern seas,  with  cargoes  of  which  the  value  was  popularly 
estimated  at  a  million,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
These  misfortunes  produced  some  murmuring  on  the 
Royal  Exchange.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  temper  of 
the  capital  and  of  the  nation  was  better  than  it  had 
been  during  some  years. 

Meanwhile  events  which  no  preceding  historian  has 
condescended  to  mention,  but  which  were  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  achievements  of  William's  army 
or  of  Russell's  fleet,  were  taking  place  in  London.  A 
great  experiment  was  making.  A  great  revolution 
was  in  progress.  Newspapers  had  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

While  the  Licensing  Act  was  in  force  there  was  no 
Effect  of  the  newspaper  in  -England  except  the  London 
5S!^lStoh  Gazette,  which  was  edited  by  a  clerk  in  the 
pxvM.  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which 

contained  nothing  but  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
wished  the  nation  to  know.  There  were  indeed  many 
periodical  papers :  but  none  of  those  papers  could  be 
called  a  newspaper.  Welwood,  a  zealous  Whig,  pub- 
lished a  journal  calleft  the  Observator :  but  his  Obser- 
vator,  like  the  Observator  which  Lestrange  had  for- 
merly edited,  contained,  not  the  news,  but  merely 
dissertations  oij  politics.  A  crazy  bookseller,  named 
John  Dunton,  published  the  Athenian  Mercury:  but 
the  Athenian  Mercury  merely  discussed  questions  of 
natural  philosophy,  of  casuistry  and  of  gallantry.  A 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  named  John  Houghton, 
published  what  he  called  a  Collection  for  the  Improve* 
ment  of  Industry  and  Trade  :  but  his  Collection  con* 
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tained  little  more  than  the  prices  of  stocks,  ejqplanationfl 
rf  the  modes  of  doing  business  in  the  City,  puffs  of 
new  projects,  and  advertisements  of  books,  quack  med- 
icines, chocolate.  Spa  \vater,  civet  cats,  surgeons  want* 
ing  ships,  valets  wanting  masters,  and  ladies  wanting 
husbands.  If  ever  he  printed  any  political  news,  lie 
transcribed  it  from  the  Gazette. '  The  Gazette  was  so 
partial  and  so  meagre  a  chronicle  of  events  that,  though 
it  had  no  competitors,  it  had  but  a  small  circulation. 
Only  eight  thousand  copies  were  printed,  much  less 
than  one  to  each  parish  in  the  kingdom.  In  truth  a 
person  who  had  studied  the  history  of  his  own  time 
only  in  the  Gazette  would  have  been  ignorant  of  many 
events  of  the  highest  importance.  He  would,  for  ex- 
ample, have  known  nothing  about  the  Court  Martial 
on  Torrington,  the  Lancashire  Trials,  the  burning  of 
the  Bishop  of  Sahsbury's  Pastoral  Letter,  or  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  But  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  Gazette  were  to  a  certain  extent  supplied 
in  London  by  the  cofieehouses,  and  in  the  country  by 
the  newsletters. 

On  the  third  of  May  1695  the  law  which  had  sub- 
jected the  press  to  a  censorship  expired.  Within  a 
fortnight,  a  stanch  old  Whig,  named  Harris,  who  had,  in 
the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  attempted  to  set  up  a 
newspaper  entitled  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign, 
and  who  had  been  speedily  forced  to  relinquish  that 
dciUgn,  announced  that  the  Intelligence  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  suppressed  fourteen  years  before  by  tyranny, 
would  again  appear.  Ten  days  later  was  printed  the 
first  number  of  the  English  Courant.  Then  came  the 
Packet  Boat  from  Holland  and  Flanders,  the  Pegasus, 
the  London  Newsletter,  the  London  Post,  the  Flying 
Post,  the  Old  Postmaster,  the  Postboy,  and  the  Post- 

vou  vn.  17 
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iBan.  The  history  of  the  newspapers  of  England  fron 
that  time  to  the  present  day  is  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  part  of  the  history  of  the  country.  At  first 
tliey  were  small  and  meanlooking.  Even  the  Postboy 
and  the  Postman,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  best 
conducted  and  the  most  prosperous,  were  wretchedly 
printed  on  scraps  of  dingy  paper  such  as  would  not 
now  be  thought  good  enough  for  street  ballads.  Only 
two  numbers  came  out  in  a  week ;  and  a  number  con- 
tained little  more  matter  than  may  be  found  in  a  single 
column  of  a  daily  paper  of  our  time.  What  is  now 
called  a  leading  article  seldom  appeared,  except  when 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  intelligence,  when  the  Dutch 
mails  were  detained  by  the  west  wind,  when  the  Rap- 
parees  were  quiet  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  when  no  stage 
coach  had  been  stopped  by  highwaymen,  when  no  non- 
juring  congregation  had  been  dispersed  by  constables^ 
when  no  ambassador  had  made  his  entry  with  a  long 
train  of  coaches  and  six,  when  no  lord  or  poet  had  been 
buried  in  the  Abbey,  and  when  consequently  it  was 
difficult  to  fill  up  two  imges.  Yet  the  leading  articles^ 
though  inserted,  as  it  should  seem,  only  in  the  absence 
of  more  attractive  matter,  are  by  no  means  contempt- 
ibly written. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  infant  newspapers 
were  all  on  the  side  of  King  William  and  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  fact  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  editors  were,  at  first,  on  their  good 
behaviour.  It  was  by  no  means  clear  that  their  trade 
was  not  in  itself  illegal.  The  printing  of  newspapers 
was  certainly  not  prohibited  by  any  statute.  But,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
judges  had  pronounced  that  it  was  a  misdemeanour  at 
common  law  to  publish   political  intelligence  without 
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the  King's  license.  It  is  true  that  the  judges  who  had 
laid  down  this  doctrine  were  removable  at  the  royal 
pleasure  and  were  eager  on  all  occasions  to  exalt  the 
royal  prerogative.  How  the  question,  if  it  were  again 
raised,  would  be  decided  by  Holt  and  Treby  was 
doubtftil ;  and  the  effect  of  the  doubt  was  to  make  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  indulgent,  and  to  make  the 
journalists  cautious.  On  neither  side  was  there  a  wish 
to  bring  the  question  of  right  to  issue.  The  government 
therefore  connived  at  the  publication  of  the  newspa- 
pers ;  and  the  conductors  of  the  newspapers  carefully 
abstained  irom  publishing  anything,  that  could  provoke 
«r  alarm  the  government.  K  is  true  that,  in  one  of 
the  earliest  numbers  of  one  of  the  new  journals,  a  par- 
agraph  ai^)eared  which  seemed  intended  to  convey  an 
insinuation  that  the  Princess  Anne  did  not  sincerely 
rejoice  at  the  fall  of  Namur.  But  the  printer  made 
baste  to  atone  for  his  &ult  by  the  nu)st  submissive  apol- 
ogies. During  a  considerable  time  the  unoiBcial  ga- 
zettes, though  much  more  garrulous  and  amusing  than 
the  official  gazette,  were  scarcely  less  courtly.  Who- 
ever examines  them  will  find  that  the  King  is  always 
mentioned  with  profound  respect.  About  the  debates 
and  divisions  of  the  two  Houses  a  reverential  silence 
is  preserved.  There  is  much  invective:  but  it  is  al- 
most all  directed  against  the  Jacobites  and  the  French. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  government  of  William  gained 
not  a  little  by  the  substitution  of  these  printed  news- 
papers, composed  under  constant  dread  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  for  the  old  newsletters,  which  were  writ» 
ten  with  unbounded  license.^ 

^  Tbera  is  «  noble,  and,  I  snppoee,  unique  Collection  of  the  newtpapers 
rf  Wniiam*s  nif^n  in  the  British  Museum.  I  have  turned  OTer  every  pagt 
of  that  Collection.  It  is  strange  that  neither  Luttrell  nor  Evelyn  should 
yif  noticed  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  journals.    The  earliest  bbmi 
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The  pamphleteers  were  under  less  restraint  than  the 
journalists :  yet  no  person  who  has  studied  with  atten- 
tion the  political  controversies  of  that  time  can  have 
failed  to  perceive  that  the  libels  on  William's  person 
and  government  were  decidedly  less  coarse  and  rancor* 
ous  during  the  latter  half  of  his  reign  than  during  the 
earlier  half.  And  the  reason  evidently  is  that  the 
press,  which  had  been  fettered  during  the  eariier  half 
of  his  reign,  was  free  during  the  latter  half.  While 
the  censorship  existed,  no  tract  blaming,  even  in  the 
most  temperate  and  decorous  language,  the  conduct  of 
any  public  department,  was  Hkely  to  be  printed  with 
the  approbation  of  the  licenser.  To  print  such  a  tract 
without  the  approbation  of  the  licenser  was  illegal.  In 
general,  therefore,  the  respectable  and  moderate  oppo- 
nents of  the  Court,  not  being  able  to  publish  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  not  thinking  it  right  or 
safe  to  publish  in  a  manner  prohibited  by  law,  held 
their  peace,  and  left  the  business  of  criticising  the  a<l- 
ministration  to  two  classes  of  men,  fanatical  nonjurors 
who  hated  the  ruling  powers  with  an  insane  hatred, 
and  Grub  Street  hacks,  coarseminded,  badhearted,  and 
foulmouthed.  Thus  there  was  scarcely^a  single  man 
of  judgment,  temper,  and  integrity  among  the  many 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  against  the  govern- 
ment.    Indeed  the  habit  of  writing  against  the  govern- 

tion  of  those  joniTiaU  which  I  hare  found  is  in  a  despatch  of  L'Hennitage, 
dated  July  ^.  1695.  I  will  transcribe  his  words :  —  "  Depuis  quelque  tenia 
on  hnprime  ici  plusieurs  fcuilles  volmtes  en  forme  de  gaxette,  qui  eoat 
/emplies  de  toutea  sortes  de  nouvelles.  Cette  licence  est  venae  de  ce  que 
le  parlement  n'a  pas  aeh^v6  le  bill  ou  pnyet  d'acte  qui  avoit  ^t^  portd  dana 
la  Chambre  des  Communes  pour  r^gler  Pimprimerie  et  empScher  que  cea 
Bortei«  dechoses  n*arrtva.«sent.  II  n'y  avoit  ci-devant  qa*an  des  comniis  des 
Secretaires  d*Ktat  qui  edt  le  pouvoir  de  foire  des  gazettes:  mi\\n  ai^joardhoi 
U  a*en  fait  plusieun*  sons  d'nutres  noms."  [/Herroitagu  mentioni»  the 
pvifrapb  reflecting  on  the  Princess,  and  the  sobinission  of  the  libeller. 
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nent  had,  of  itself,  an  nnfavourable  effect  on  the  char- 
acter. For  whoever  was  in  the  habit  of  writi--  ^  against 
the  government  was  in  the  habit  of  breaking  the  law ; 
and  the  habit  of  breaking  even  an  unreasonable  law 
tends  to  make  men  altogether  lawless.  However  ab- 
surd a  tariff  may  be,  a  smuggler  is  but  too  likely  to  be 
a  knave  and  a  ruflian.  However  oppressive  a  game 
law  may  be,  the  transition  is  but  too  easy  from  poach- 
ing to  assault  and  battery,  and  from  assault  atid  battery 
to  murder.  And  so,  though  little  indeed  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  statutes  which  imposed  restraints  on 
literature,  there  was  much  risk  that  a  man  who  was 
constantly  violating  those  statutes  would  not  be  a  man 
of  rigid  uprightness  and  stainless  honour.  An  author 
who  was  determined  to  print,  and  could  not  obtain  a 
license,  innat  employ  the  services  of  needy  and  desper- 
ate outcasts,  who,  hunted  by  the  peace  officers,  and 
forced  to  assume  every  week  new  aliases  and  new  dis- 
guises, hid  their  paper  and  their  types  in  those  dens  of 
vice  which  are  the  pest  and  the  shame  of  great  capi- 
tals. Such  wretches  as  these  lie  mus^  bribe  to  keep 
his  secret,  and  to  run  the  chance  of  having  their  backs 
flayed  and  their  ears  clipped  in  his  stead.  A  man  stoop- 
ing to  such  companions  and  to  such  expedients  could 
hardly  retain  unimpaired  the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of 
what  was  right  and  becoming.  The  emancipation  of 
the  press  produced  a  great  and  salutary  change.  The 
best  and  wisest  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  ncnv 
assumed  an  office  which  had  hitherto  been  abandoned 
to  the  unprincipled  or  the  hotheaded.  Tracts  against 
the  government  were  written  in  a  style  not  misbecom- 
ing statesmen  and  gentlemen  ;  and  even  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  lower  and  fiercer  class  of  malecontents 
became  somewhat  less  brutal  and  less  ribald  than  for- 
merly. 
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Some  weak  men  had  imagined  that  reli^on  and  mo» 
rality  stood  in  need  of  the  protection  of  the  licenser* 
The  event  signally  proved  that  they  were  in  error.  In 
truth  the  censorship  had  scarcely  put  any  restraint  on 
licentiousness  or  profaneness.  The  Paradise  Lost  had 
narrowly  escaped  mutilation :  for  the  Paradise  Lost 
was  the  work  of  a  man  whose  politics  were  hatefbl  to 
the  government.  But  Ether^e's  She  Would  If  She 
Could,  Wycherley's  Country  Wife,  Dryden's  Transla- 
tions from  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lucretius,  obtained  the 
Imprimatur  without  difficulty :  for  Etherege,  Wycher- 
ley,  and  Dryden  were  courtiers.  From  the  day  on 
which  the  emancipation  of  our  literature  was  accom- 
ph'shed,  the  purification  of  our  literature  began.  That 
purification  was  effected,  not  by  the  intervention  of 
senates  or  magistrates,  but  by  the  opinion  of  the  great 
body  of  educated  Englishmen,  before  whom  good  and 
evil  were  set,  and  who  were  left  free  to  make  their 
choice.  During  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  the  liberty 
of  our  press  has  been  constantly  becoming  more  and 
more  entire  ;  ai^d  during  those  hundred  and  sixty  years 
the  restraint  imposed  on  writers  by  the  general  feeling 
<^  readers  has  been  constantly  becoming  more  and 
more  strict.  At  length  even  that  class  of  works  in 
which  it  was  formerly  thought  that  a  Toluptuous  imag- 
ination was  privileged  to  disport  itself,  love  songs,  com- 
edies, novels,  have  become  more  decorous  than  the 
sermons  of  the  seventeeth  century.  At  this  day  for- 
eigners, who  dare  not  print  a  word  reflecting  on  the 
government  under  which  they  live,  are  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand how  it  happens  that  the  freest  press  in  Europe 
is  the  most  pmdislu 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  the  King,  leaving  his  army 
tn  winter  quarters,  arrived  in  England,  and  was  re* 
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eeired  with  unwonted  enthuaiasm.  During  his  passage 
through  the  capital  to  his  palace,  the  bells  of  Retom  or 
etery  church  were  ringing,  and  every  street  SJJUS** 
was  lighted  up.  It  was  late  before  he  made  2(^^p|^ 
his  way  through  the  shouting  crowds  to  "«"*»*• 
Kensmgton*  But,  late  as  it  was,  a  council  was  i:i- 
itantly  held.  An  important  point  was  to  be  decided. 
Should  the  House  of  Commons  be  permitted  to  sit 
again,  or  should  there  be  an  immediate  dissolution  ? 
Tlie  King  would  probably  have  been  willing  to  keep 
that  House  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  But  this  was  not 
in  his  power.  The  Triennial  Act  had  fixed  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March  as  the  latest  day  of  the  existence  of  the 
Parliament.  If  therefore  there  were  not  a  general 
dection  in  1695,  there  must  be  a  general  election  in 
1696 ;  and  who  could  say  what  might  be  the  state  of 
the  country  in  1696  7  There  might  be  an  unfortunate 
campaign.  There  might  be,  indeed  there  was  but  too 
good  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be,  a  terriUe 
commercial  crisis.  In  either  case,  it  was  probable  that 
there  would  be  much  ill  humour.  The  campaign  of 
1695  had  been  brilliant :  the  nation  was  in  an  excellent 
temper ;  and  William  wisely  determined  to  seize  the 
fcr^unate  moment.  Two  proclamations  were  immedi* 
ately  published.  One  of  them  announced,  in  the  or- 
dinary form,  that  His  Mcyesty  had  determined  to  dis- 
•olve  the  old  Pariiament,  and  that  he  had  ordered 
writs  to  be  issued  for  a  new  Parliament.  The  other  sig- 
nified the  royal  pleasure  to  be  that  every  regiment 
qoartered  in  a  place  where  an  election  was  to  be  held 
AmU  march  out  of  that  place  the  day  before  the  nom- 
ination, and  should  not  return  till  the  people  had  made 
their  choice.  From  this  order,  which  was  generally 
considered  as  indicating  a  laudable  respect  for  popular 
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riglits,  the  garrisons  of  fortified  towns  and  castles  wen 
necessarily  excepted. 

But,  though  William  carefully  abstained  from  dis- 
gusting the  constituent  bodies  by  anything  that  could 
look  like  coercion  or  intimidation,  he  did  not  disdain  to 
influence  their  votes  by  milder  means.  He  resolved 
to  spend  the  sJSc  weeks  of  the  general  election  in  show- 
ing himself  to  the  people  of  many  districts  which  he 
had  never  yet  visited.  He  hoped  to  acquire  in  this 
way  a  popularity  which  might  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  returns.  He  therefore  forced  himself  to 
behave  with  a  graciousness  and  af&bility  in  which  he 
was  too  often  deficient ;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
he  received,  at  every  stage  of  his  progress,  marks  of 
the  good  will  of  his  subjects.  Before  he  set  out  he 
paid  a  visit  in  form  to  his  sister  in  law,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  his  reception.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
only  six  years  old,  with  a  little  musket  on  his  shoulder, 
came  to  meet  his  uncle,  and  presented  arms.  ^^  I  am 
learning  my  drill,"  the  child  said,  "  that  I  may  help 
you  to  beat  the  French."  The  King  laughed  much, 
and,  a  few  days  later,  rewarded  the  young  soldier  with 
the  Grarter.* 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October  William  went  to 
wmiMnmakei  Newmarket,  now  a  place  rather  of  business 
J5J^*g^^  than  of  pleasure,  but,  in  the  autumns  of  that 
•ountry.  ^^^  ^^  gayost  and  most  luxurious  spot  in 
the  island.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  whole  Court 
and  Cabinet  to  go  down  to  the  meetings.  Jewellers 
and  milliners,  players  and  fiddlers,  venal  wits  and  venal 
beauties  followed  in  crowds.  The  streets  were  made 
impassable  by  coaches  and  six.  In  the  places  of  public 
resort  peers  flirted  with  maids  of  honour  ;  add  ofBceri 
1  L*HerDiitage,  Oct  ^,  Nov.  ^|.  1696. 
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of  the  Life  Guards,  all  plumes  and  gold  lace,  jostled 
professors  in  trencher  caps  and  black  gowns.  For,  on 
such  occasions,  the  neighbouring  University  of  C|im- 
bridge  always  sent  her  highest  functionaries  with  loyal 
addresses,  and  selected  her  ablest  theologians  to  preach 
before  the  Sovereign  and  his  splendid  retinue.  In  the 
wild  days  of  the  Restoration,  indeed,  tlDs  most  learned 
tod  eloquent  di\nne  might  Ml  to  draw  a  fashionable 
iodience,  particularly  if  Buckingham  announced  his 
intention  of  holding  forth :  for  sometimes  His  Grace 
would  enliven  the  dulness  of  a  Sunday  morning  by 
addressing  to  the  bevy  of  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies 
a  ribald  exhortation  which  he  called  a  sermon.  But 
the  Court  of  William  was  more  decent ;  and  the  Aca- 
demic dignitaries  were  treated  with  marked  respect. 
With  lords  and  ladies  from  Saiut  James's  and  Soho, 
and  with  doctors  from  Trinity  College  and  King's  Col- 
lege, were  mingled  the  provincial  aristocracy,  foxhunt- 
ing squires  and  their  rosycheeked  daughters,  who  had 
come  in  qneerlooking  family  coaches  drawn  by  cart- 
hones  from  the  remotest  parishes  of  three  or  four 
counties  to  see  their  Sovereign.  The  heath  was  fringed 
by  a  wild  gipsylike  camp  of  vast  extent.  For  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  feed  on  the  leavings  of  many  sumpt- 
noos  tables,  and  to  pick  up  some  of  the  guineas  and 
crowns  which  the  spendthrifts  of  London  were  throw- 
ing about,  attracted  thousands  of  peasants  from  a  circle 
of  many  miles.^ 

William,  after  holding  his  court  a  few  days  at  this 
joyous  place,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  Cambridge- 
ihire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Suffolk,  proceeded  to  Al- 

1  London  Gaeette,  Oct  M.  1605.  See  Erelrn's  Aocoont  of  Newmarkat 
■  l<71,and  Pepys,  July  18. 1668.  From  Tallurd's  de^atches  written  after 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  it  appears  that  the  autumn  meetings  were  not  leM 
umeroos  or  splendid  in  the  days  of  William  than  in  those  of  hb  ondes 
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thorpe.  It  seems  strange  that  he  should,  in  the  coorae 
c^  what  was  really  a  canvassing  toar,  have  honoured 
wi^  such  a  mark  of  favour  a  man  so  generally  dis- 
trusted and  hated  as  Sunderland.  But  the  people 
were  determined  to  be  pleased.  All  Northamptonshire 
crowded  to  kiss  the  royal  hand  in  that  fine  gallery 
which  had  beefl  embellished  by  the  pencil  of  Vandyke 
and  made  classical  by  the  muse  of  Waller;  and  the 
Earl  tried  to  conciliate  his  neighbours  by  feasting  them 
at  eight  tables,  all  blazing  with  plate.  From  Althorpe 
the  King  proceeded  to  Stamford.  The  Earl  of  Exe- 
ter^ whose  princely  seat  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the 
great  sights  of  England,  had  never  taken  the  oaths, 
and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  an  interview  which  must 
have  been  disagreeable,  found  some  pretext  for  going 
up  to  London,  but  had  lefl  directions  that  the  illustri* 
ous  guest  should  be  received  with  fitting  hospitality. 
William  was  fond  of  architecture  and  of  gardening ; 
and  his  nobles  could  not  flatter  him  more  than  by  ask- 
ing his  opinion  about  the  improvement  of  their  countrj 
seats.  At  a  time  when  he  had  many  cares  pressing  on 
his  mind  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  building  of 
Castle  Howard ;  and  a  wooden  model  of  that  edifice, 
the  finest  specimen  of  a  vicious  style,  was  sent  to  Ken- 
sington for  his  inspection.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder 
that  he  should  have  seen  Burleigh  with  delight.  He 
^as  indeed  not  content  with  (me  view,  but  rose  early 
on  the  following  morning  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  house  a  second  time.  From  Stamford  he  went  on 
to  Lincoln,  where  he  was  greeted  by  the  clergy  in  full 
canonicals,  by  the  magistrates  in  scarlet  robes,  and  by 
a  multitude  of  baronets,  knights,  and  esquires,  from  all 
parts  of  the  immense  plain  which  lies  between  the 
Trent  and  tlie  G^man  Ocean.     Afler  attending  di- 
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viae  sendee  in  the  magnificent  cathedral,  he  took  bk 
departure,  and  journeyed  westward.  On  the  frontier 
of  Nottinghamshire  the  Lord  Lieutensmt  of  that  comi- 
tj,  John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  a  great  fel- 
lowing,  met  the  rojal  carriages  and  escorted  them  to 
his  seat  at  Welbeck,  a  mansion  surrounded  by  gigantic 
oaks  which  scarcely  seem  older  now  than  on  the  day 
when  that  splendid  procession  passed  under  their 
shade.  The  house,  in  which  William  was  then,  dur- 
ing a  few  hours,  a  guest,  was  transferred,  long  after 
his  death,  by  female  descents,  from  the  Holleses  to  the 
Harieys,  and  frcHn  the  Harleys  to  the  Bentincks,  and 
now  contains  the  originals  of  those  singularly  interest* 
ing  letters  which  w^ere  exchanged  between  him  and  his 
trusty  friend  and  servant  Portland.  At  Welbeck  the 
grandees  of  the  north  were  assembled.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  York  came  thither  with  a  train  of  magis- 
trates, and  the  Archbishop  of  York  with  a  train  of  di- 
vmes.  William  hunted  several  times  in  that  forest, 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  which  in  old  times  gave 
shelter  to  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  which  is 
now  portioned  out  into  the  lordly  domains  of  Welbeck, 
Thoresby,  Clumber,  and  Worksop.  Four  hundred 
gentlemen  on  horseback  partook  of  his  sport.  The 
Nottinghamshire  squires  were  charmed  to  hear  him  say 
at  table,  after  a  noble  stag  chase,  that  he  hoped  that 
this  was  not  the  last  run  which  he  should  have  with 
them,  and  that  he  must  hire  a  hunting  box  among  their 
delightfiil  woods.  He  then  turned  southward.  He 
was  entertained  during  one  day  by  the  Earl  of  Stam* 
ford  at  Bradgate,  the  place  where  Lady  Jane  Grey  sate 
alone  reading  the  last  words  of  Socrates  while  the  deer 
was  flying  through  the  park  followed  by  the  whirlwind 
of  hounds   and   hunters.     On   the  morrow  the   Lord 
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Brook  welcomed  his  Sovereign  to  Warwick  Castle,  tlie 
finest  of  those  fortresses  of  the  middle  ages  which  have 
been  turned  into  peaceful  dwellings.  Guy's  Tower 
was  illuminated.  A  cistern  containing  a  hundred  and 
twenty  gallons  of  punch  was  emptied  to  his  Majesty's 
health;  and  a  mighty  pile  of  faggots  blazed  in  the 
middle  of  that  spacious  court  which  is  overhung  by 
ruins  green  with  the  ivy  of  centuries.  The  next 
morning  the  King,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of 
Warwickshire  gentlemen  on  horseback,  proceeded  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Gloucestershire.  He  deviated 
from  his  route  to  dine  with  Shrewsbury  at  a  secluded 
mansion  in  the  Wolds,  and  in  the  evening  went  on  to 
Buiford.  The  whole  population  of  Burford  met  him, 
and  entreated  him  to  accept  a  small  token  of  their  love. 
Burford  was  then  renowned  for  its  saddles.  One  in- 
habitant of  the  town,  in  particular,  was  said  by  the 
English  to  be  the  best  saddler  in  Europe.  Two  of  his 
masterpieces  were  respectfully  offered  to  William,  who 
received  them  with  much  grace,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  especially  reserved  for  his  own  use.^ 

At  Oxford  he  was  received  with  great  pomp,  com- 
plimented in  a  Latin  oration,  presented  with  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  Academic  press; 
entertained  with  music,  and  invited  to  a  sumptuous 
feast  in  the  Sheldonian  theatre.  He  departed  in  a  few 
hours,  pleading  as  an  excuse  for  the  shortness  of  his 
stay  that  he  had  seen  the  colleges  before,  and  that  this 
was  a  visit,  not  of  curiosity,  but  of  kindness.  As  it 
was  well  known  that  he  did  not  love  the  Oxonians  and 
was  not  loved  by  them,  his  haste  gave  occasion  to  some 

1  I  have  taken  this  account  of  WiIIiam*8  progress  chiefly  from  the  Lnn- 
Ion  Gazettes,  from  the  despatches  of  L* Hermitage,  from  Narcissus  Lut- 
cell's  Diary,  and  from  the  letters  of  Vemoo,  Yard,  and  Cartwright  among 
be  I  exington  Papers 
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idle  niinoars  which  found  credit  with  the  vulgar.  It 
was  said  that  he  hurried  away  without  tasting  the 
cosdy  banquet  whicli  had  been  provided  for  him,  be- 
cause he  had  been  warned  by  an  anonymous  letter  that, 
if  he  ate  or  drank  in  the  theatre,  he  was  a  dead  me,n. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  a  prince,  who  could 
scarcely  be  induced,  by  the  most  earnest  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  to  take  the  most  common  precautions 
against  assassins  of  whose  designs  he  had  trustworthy 
eiridence,  would  have  been  scared  by  so  silly  a  hoax  ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  stages  of  his  progress  had 
been  marked,  and  that  he  remained  at  Oxford  as  long 
as  was  compatible  with  arrangements  previously  made.^ 
He  was  welcomed  back  to  his  capital  by  a  splendid 
show,  which  had  been  prepared  at  great  cost  during 
his  absence.  Sidney,  now  EkrI  of  Romney  and  Mas- 
ter of  the  Ordnance,  had  detennined  to  astonish  London 
by  an  exhibition  of  a  kind  which  had  never  been  seen 
in  England  on  so  large  a  scale.  The  whole  skill  of  the 
pyrotechnists  of  his  department  was  employed  to  pro- 
dace  a  display  of  fireworks  which  might  ^de  with  any 
that  had  been  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  or  on 
the  great  tank  at  the  Hague.  Saint  James's  Square  was 
selected  as  the  place  for  the  spectacle.  All  the  stately 
mansions  on  the  northern,  eastern  and  western  sides 
were  crowded  vrith  people  of  fashion.  The  King  ap- 
peared at  a  window  of  Romney's  drawing  room.  The 
Princess  of  Denmark,  her  husband,  and  her  court  oc- 
mpied  a  neighbouring  house.  The  whole  diplomatic 
body  assembled  at  the  dwelling  of  the  minister  of  the 
United  Provinces.  A  huge  pyramid  of  flame  in  the 
centre  of  the  area  threw  out  brilliant  cascades  which 

1  Soe  the  letter  of  Yard  to  Lexington,  Nov.  8.  1695,  and  the  note  by  the 
editor  of  the  Lexington  P«pen. 
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were  seen  by  hundreds  of  thousands  who  crowded  the 
neighbouring  streets  and  parks.  The  States  Oeneral 
were  informed  by  their  correspondent  that,  great  as 
the  multitude  was,  the  night  had  passed  without  the 
slightest  disturbance.^ 

By  this  time  the  elections  were  almost  completed. 
The  dec-  ^^  cvcry  part  of  the  country  it  had  been 
****^  manifest  that  the  constituent  bodies  were  gen- 

erally zealous  for  the  King  and  for  the  war.  The  City 
of  London,  which  had  returned  four  Tories  in  1690, 
returned  four.  Whigs  in  1696.  Of  the  proceedings  at 
Westminster  an  account  more  than  usually  circum- 
stantial has  come  down  to  us.  In  1690  the  electors, 
disgusted  by  the  Sacheverell  Clause,  had  returned  two 
Tories.  In  1695,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  new 
Parliament  was  likely  to  be  called,  a  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  deputation  should  be 
sent  with  an  invitation  to  two  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  Charles  Montague  and  Sir  Stephen  Fox. 
Sir  Walter  Clarges  stood  on  the  Tory  interest.  On 
the  day  of  nomination  near  five  thousand  electors  pa- 
raded the  streets  on  horseback.  They  were  divided 
into  three  bands ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  band  rode 
one  of  the  candidates.  It  was  easy  to  estimate  at  a 
glance  the  comparative  strength  of  the  parties.  For 
the  cavalcade  which  followed  Clarges  was  the  least  nu- 
merous of  the  three  ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  the 
followers  of  Montague  would  vote  for  Fox,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Fox  for  Montague.  The  business  of  the  day 
was  interrupted  by  loud  clamours.  The  Whigs  cried 
shame  on  the  Jacobite  candidate  who  wished  to  make 
the  English  go  to  mass,  eat  frogs,  and  wear  wooden 
shoes.    The  Tories  hooted  the  two  placemen  who  were 

1  L*  Hermitage,  Nov.  ^^  1695. 
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itishig  great  estates  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  poof 
orerburdened  nation.  From  words  the  incensed  fiic- 
tioDS  proceeded  to  blows :  and  there  was  a  riot  which 
was  with  some  difficulty  quelled.  The  High  Bailiff 
then  walked  round  the  three  companies  of  hoi*semen, 
and  pronounced,  on  the  view,  that  Montague  and  Fox 
were  duly  elected.  A  poll  was  demanded.  The  To- 
ries exerted  themselves  strenuously.  Neither  money 
nor  ink  was  spared.  Clarges  disbursed  two  thousand 
pounds  in  a  few  hours,  a  great  outlay  in  times  when 
the  average  estate'  of  a  member  of  Parliament  was  not 
estimated  at  more  than  eight  hundred  a  year.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  night  which  followed  the  nomination, 
broadsides  filled  with  invectives  against  the  two  courtly 
upstarts  who  had  raised  themselves  by  knavery  from 
poverty  and  obscurity  to  opulence  and  power  wew 
scattered  all  over  the  capital.  The  Bishop  of  London 
canvassed  openly  against  the  government ;  for  the  in- 
terference of  peers  in  elections  had  not  yet  been  de- 
clared by  the  Commons  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege. 
But  all  was  vain.  Olarges  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
poll  without  hope  of  rising.  He  withdrew  ;  and  Mon- 
tagoe  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude from  the  hustings  in  Palace  Yard  to  his  office  at 
WhitehaU.1 

The  same  feeling  exhibited  itself  in  many  other 
places.  The  freeholders  of  Cumberland  instructed 
their  representatives  to  support  the  King,  and  to  vote 
whatever  supplies  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour ;  and  this  example 
was  followed  by  several  counties  and  towns.^  Russell 
^  not  arrive  in  England  till  after  the  writs  had  gon9 

1  T.u         '.  Qgt-M..  Oct«.  ^^- 

1  L'Hennitage,  ^—[i*  ^-^^  16W. 
*  L*HenniUge,  Nov.  ^  1695. 
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a  deep  stain  on  his  personal  honour.  Two  candidates 
were  therefore  brought  forward  against  him  ;  and  a 
contest,  the  longest  and  fiercest  of  that  age,  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was  watched 
with  interest  even  by  foreign  governments.  The  poll 
was  open  five  weeks.  The  expense  on  both  sides  was 
enormous.  The  freemen  of  £xeter,  who,  while  the 
election  lasted,  &red  sumptuously  every  day,  w«re  by 
DO  means  impatient  for  the  termination  of  their  luxu- 
rious carnival.  They  ate  and  drank  heartily :  they 
turned  out  every  evening  with  good  cudgels  to  fight 
for  Mother  Church  or  for  King  William  :  but  the  votes 
came  in  very  slowly.  It  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  that  the  return  was  made.  Sey- 
mour was  defeated,  to  his  bitter  mortification,  and  was 
forced  to  take  refage  in  the  small  borough  of  Totness.* 
It  is  remarkable  that,  at  this  election  as  at  the  pre- 
ceding election,  John  Hampden  failed  to  obtain  a  seat. 
He  had,  since  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament, 
been  brooding  over  his  evil  fate  and  his  indelible  shame, 
and  occasionally  venting  his  spleen  in  bitter  pamphlets 
against  the  government.  When  the  Whigs  had  be- 
come predominant  at  the  Pourt  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  Nottingham  had  retired,  when  Caer- 
marthen  had  been  impeached,  Hampden,  it  should  seem, 
again  conceived  the  hope  that  he  might  play  a  great 
part  in  public  life.  But  the  leaders  of  his  party,  ap- 
parently, did  not  wish  for  an  ally  of  so  acrimonious 
and  turbulent  a  spirit.  He  found  himself  still  excluded 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  He  led,  during  a  few 
months,  a  miserable  life,  sometimes  trying  to  fofget  his 
cares  among  the  wellbred  gamblers  and  frail  beauties 

1  There  is  a  highly  curious  account  of  this  contest  in  the  despatcbet  ol 
L*Hennitage. 
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who  filled  the  drawing  room  of  the  Ducliess  of  Maza- 
rin,  and  sometimes  sunk  in  religious  melancholy.  The 
thought  of  suicide  often  rose  in  his  mind.  Soon  there 
was  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Buckingham- 
shire, the  county  which  had  repeatedly  sent  himself 
and  his  prc^nitors  to  Parliament ;  and  he  expected 
that  he  should,  by  the  help  of  Wharton,  whose  domin- 
ion over  the  Buckinghamshire  Whigs  was  absolute,  be 
returned  without  difficulty.  Wharton,  however,  gave 
his  interest  to  another  candidate.  This  was  a  final 
blow.  The  town  was  agitated  by  the  news  that  John 
Ham})den  had  cut  his  throat,  that  he  had  survived  his 
wound  a  few  hours,  that  he  had  professed  deep  peni- 
tence for  his  sins,  had  requested  the  prayers  of  Burnet, 
and  had  sent  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Duchess  of  Maz- 
arin.  A  coroner's  jury  found  a  vej'dict  of  insanity. 
The  wretched  man  had  entered  on  life  with  the  fairest 
prospects.  He  bore  a  name  which  was  more  than  no- 
Ue.  He  was  heir  to  an  ample  estate,  and  to  a  patri- 
mony much  more  precious,  the  confidence  and  attach- 
ment of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen. 
His  own  abilities  were  considerable,  and  had  been  care- 
fully cultivated.  Unhappily  ambition  and  party  spirit 
impelled  him  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  full  of  dan- 
ger. To  that  danger  his  fortitude  proved  unequal. 
He  stooped  to  supplications  which  saved  him  and  di  j- 
honoured  him.  From  that  moment,  he  never  knew 
peace  of  mind.  His  temper  became  perverse ;  and  his 
understanding  was  perverted  by  his  temper.  He  tried 
to  find  relief  in  devotion  and  in  revenge,  in  fashionable 
dissipation  and  in  political  turmoil.  But  the  dark  shade 
never  passed  away  from  his  mind,  till,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  humiliation,  his  unhappy  life  was  terminated 
by  an  unhappy  death.^ 

^  PoetmtQ,  Dec.  IS.  17.  1696;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  13. 15.;  Nar- 
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The  result  of  the  general  election  proved  that  Wil- 
liam had  chosen  a  fortunate  moment  for  dissolving. 
The  number  of  new  members  was  about  a  hundred 
and  sixty ;  and  most  of  these  were  known  to  be 
thoroughly  well  affected  to  the  government,^ 

It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  House  of 
Aianniog  Commons  should,  at  that  moment,  be  dis* 
ourrenoy.  poscd  to  coopcrato  cordially  with  the  King. 
For  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
an  internal  evil  which  had  by  slow  degrees  grown  to  a 
fearful  magnitude.  The  silver  coin,  which  was  then 
the  standard  coin  of  the  realm,  was  in  a  state  at  which 
the  boldest  and  most  enlightened  statesmen  stood 
aghast.^ 

Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  our  coin  had 
been  struck  by  a  process  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  con- 
tury.  Edward  the  First  had  invited  hither  skilful  ar- 
tists from  Florence,  which,  in  his  time^  was  to  London 
what  London,  in  the  time  of  William  the  Third,  was 
to  Moscow.  During  many  generations,  the  instru- 
ments which  were  then  introduced  into  our  mint  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  with  little  alteration.  The 
metal  was  divided  with  shears,  and  afterwards  shaped 
and  stamped  by  the  liammer.  In  these  operations 
much  was  left  to  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  workman. 
It  necessarily  happened  that  some  pieces  contained  a 
little  more  and  some  a  little  less  than  the  just  quantity 

ci»8U8  Luttreirs  Diarv;  Burnet,  i.  647.;  Saint  Evremond*8  Verses  to 
Humpden. 

1  1/ Hermitage,  Nov.  1|.  1695. 

3  I  have  derived  macb  valuable  information  on  this  subject  fh>ni  a  MS. 
in  tlie  British  Museum,  Lansdowne  Collection,  No.  801.  It  is  entitle:) 
Brief  Memoires  relating  po  the  Silver  and  Gold  Coins  of  England,  with  ao 
Account  of  the  Corruption  of  the  Hammered  Money,  and  of  the  Reform 
by  the  late  Grand  Coinage  at  the  Tower  and  the  Country  Mints,  by  Uo|4oa 
Haynea,  Assay  Master  of  the  Mint. 
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of  silver :  few  pieces  were  exactly  round  ;  and  the 
Am  were  not  marked.  It  was  therefore  in  the  coarse 
of  years  discovered  that  to  clip  the  coin  was  one  of  the 
easiest  and  most  profitable  kinds  of  fraud.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to 
enact  that  the  clipper  should  be,  as  the  coiner  had  long 
Ijcen,  liable  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.^  The 
practice  of  paring  down  money,  however,  was  far  too 
lucrative  to  be  so  checked  ;  and,  about  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  people  began  to  observe  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  crowns,  halfcrowns  and  shillings  which 
were  passing  from  hand  to  hand  had  undergone  some 
slight  mutilation. 

That  was  a  time  fruitful  of  experiments  and  inven- 
tions in  all  the  departments  of  science.  A  great  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  shaping  and  striking  the 
coin  was  suggested.  A  mill,  which  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  the  human  hand,  was  set  up  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  This  mill  was  worked  by  horses,  and 
would  doubtless  be  considered  by  modern  engineers  as 
a  rude  and  feeble  machine.  The  pieces  which  it  pro- 
duced, however,  were  among  the  best  in  Europe.  It 
was  not  easy  to  counterfeit  them ;  and,  as  their  shape 
was  exactly  circular,  and  their  edges  were  inscribed 
with  a  legend,  clipping  was  not  to  be  apprehended.^ 
The  hammered  coins  and  the  milled  coins  were  current 
together.  They  were  received  without  distinction  in 
public,  and  consequently  in  private,  payments.  The 
financiers  of  that  age  seem  to  have  expected  that  the 
new  money,  which  was  excellent,  would  soon  displace 
the  old  money  which  was  much  impaired.  Yet  any 
of  plain  understanding  might  have  known  that, 

1  Stat.  5  Eliz.  c  11.,  and  IS  Eliz.  c.  1. 
>  Pepj«*8  Diary,  November  23.  1663. 
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when  the  State  treats  perfect  coin  and  i^bt  coin 
as  of  equal  value,  the  perfect  coin  will  not  drire  the 
light  coin  out  o£  circulation,  but  will  itself  be  driveD 
out.  A  clipped  crown,  on  English  ground,  went  as 
far  in  the  payment  of  a  tax  or  a  debt  as  a  miQed  crown. 
But  the  milled  crown,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  flung  into 
the  crucible  or  •carried  aoross  the  Channel,  became 
much  more  valuable  than  the  clipped  crown.  It  might 
therefore  have  been  predicted,  as  confidently  as  any^ 
thing  can  be  predicted  which  depencb  on  the  human 
will,  that  the  inferior  pieces  would  remain  in  the  only 
market  in  which  they  could  fetch  the  same  price  as  the 
superior  pieces,  and  that  the  superior  pieces  would  take 
some  form  or  fly  to  some  place  in  which  some  advan- 
tage could  be  derived  from  their  superiority.^ 

The  politicians  of  that  age,  however,  generally  over- 
looked those  very  obvious  considerations.  They  mar- 
velled exceedingly  that  everybody  should  be  so  perverse 
as  to  use  light  money  in  preference  to  good  money. 

1  The  first  writer  who  noticed  the  fact  that,  where  good  money  and  bad 
money  are  thrown  into  circulation  together,  the  bad  money  drives  oat  the 
good  money,  was  Aristophanes.  He  seems  to  hav«  thought  that  the  pref' 
erence  which  his  fellow  citizens  gave  to  light  coins  was  to  be  attributed  to 
a  depraved  taste,  such  as  led  them  to  entrust  men  like  Cleon  and  Hyperbo- 
los  with  the  conduct  of  great  aflUrs.  But,  though  his  political  ecoooo^f 
will  not  bear  examinatbn,  bis  verees  are  excellent :  — 

Tovrdv  if  Tc  Twv  TToixTuv  Tovg  Ka?/}vc  re  tcuyadoOc 
ic  ft  T6pxoiov  voftujua  Koi  rd  luuvdp  XP*^*'^- 
otre  ydp  tovtoujlv  ovatv  ob  Keiu^diiXevftivotc 
^A^  KoXXiarotc  AiravruVf  6i  doKd^  vofuofianrp, 
mX  ftoifoic  ^^C)g  KOireifJi,  koI  KeKuduvuffiivoic 
Iv  re  Toig  'EXXtjoi  koI  roCq  ^apfiapouTi  imvraxo^, 
XpCmtd'  ohdev,  lOiXeL  rovTObg  roLg  ircvrjpoiQ  ;|faXiuo9p, 
X^e^  re  khI  irpCnjv  Kondai  r^  KcuuaTu  KOfifiaru 

hfdpof  ivToCt  Kol  dtxaiav^f  Kai  KxAoifC  rt  K&yw^o6c, 
KcH  Tpa^evToc  iv  ira?Miarpaig  kcU  x^P^C  i^ol  /lovaucf, 
wp€maeXov/jiev  *  raii  H  ^oAxo^c,  koI  ^tKWf,  ml  itv/tfitMi, 
to)  wotnjpol^,  KUK  irouiipCfv,  dc  ixayra  jupuyia^ 
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h  other  words,  ifaey  marvelled  that  nobodj  chose  to 
f9j  twelve  ounces  of  silver  when  ten  would  serve  the 
torn.  The  horse  in  the  Tower  still  paced  his  rounds. 
l^Vesh  waggonloads  of  choice  money  sdU  came  forth 
from  the  mill ;  and  still  they  vanished  as  £urt  as  they 
appeared.  Great  masses  were  melted  down  ;  great 
tfiasses  exported ;  great  masses  hoarded :  but  scarcely 
one  new  piece  was  to  be  found  in  the  till  of  a  shop,  or 
in  the  leathern  bag  which  the  fiirmer  carried  home 
after  the  cattle  feir.  In  the  receipts  and  payments  of 
the  Exchequer  the  milled  money  did  not  exceed  ten 
shillings  in  a  hundred  pounds.  A  writer  of  that  age 
mentions  the  case  of  a  merchant  who,  in  a  sum  'of 
tiiirty  five  pounds,  received  only  a  single  halfcrown  in 
milled  silver.  Meanwhile  the  shears  of  the  clippers 
were  constantly  at  work.  The  coiners  too  multiplied 
and  prospered :  for  the  worse  the  current  money  be- 
came the  more  easily  it  was  imitated.  During  many 
years  tbxs  evil  went  on  increasing.  At  first  it  was  dis- 
regarded: but  it  at  length  became  an  insupportable 
curse  to  the  country.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
r^orous  laws  against  coining  and  clipping  were  rigor- 
ously executed.  At  every  session  that  was  held  at  the 
Old  Bailey  terrible  examples  were  made.  Hurdles, 
with  four,  five,  six  wretches  convicted  of  counterfeit- 
ing or  mutilating  the  money  of  the  realm,  were 
dragged  month  after  month  up  Holbom  Hill.  One 
morning  seven  men  were  hanged  and  a  woman  Jbumed 
for  cUpping.  But  all  was  vain.  The  gains  were 
such  as  to  lawless  spirits  seemed  more  than  propor- 
tioned to  the  risks.  Some  clippers  were  said  to  have 
made  great  fortunes.  One  in  particular  offered  six 
thousand  pounds  for  a  pardon.  His  bribe  was  indeed 
rejected :  but  the  fame  of  his  riches  did  much  to  coun- 
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teract  the  eflPect  which  the  spectacle  of  his  d«ath  was 
designed  to  produce.^  Nay,  the  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishment gave  encouragement  to  the  crime.  For  the 
practice  of  cKpping,  pernicious  as  it  was,  did  not  excite 
in  the  common  mind  a  detestation  resembling  that  with 
which  men  regard  murder,  arson,  robbery,  even  th^l. 
The  injury  done^by  the  whole  body  of  clippers  to  the 
whole  society  was  indeed  immense :  but  each  particu- 
lar act  of  chpping  was  a  trifle.  To  pass  a  halfcrown, 
after  paring  a  pennyworth  of  silver  from  it,  seemed  a 
minute,  an  almost  imperceptible,  fault  Even  while  the 
nation  was  crying  out  most  loudly  under  the  distress 
which  the  state  of  the  currency  had  produced,  every  in- 
dividual who  was  capitally  punished  for  contributing  to 
bring  the  currency  into  that  state  had  the  general  sym- 
pathy on  his  side.  Constables  were  unwilling  to  arrest 
the  offenders.  Justices  were  unwilling  to  commit 
Witnesses  were  unwilling  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Ju- 
ries were  unwilling  to  pronounce  the  word  Guilty.  The 
convictions,  therefore,  numerous  as  they  might  seem, 
were  few  indeed  when  compared  with  the  offences ;  and 
the  offenders  who  were  convicted  looked  on  themselves 
as  murdered  men,  and  were  firm  in  the  belief  that  their 
sin,  if  sin  it  were,  was  as  venial  as  that  of  a  schoolboy 
who  goes  nutting  in  the  wood  of  a  neighbour.  All  the 
eloquence  of  the  ordinary  could  seldom  induce  them 
to  conform  to  the  wholesome  usage  of  acknowledging 
in  their  dying  speeches  the  enormity  of  their  wicked- 
ness.2 

1  NarcissoB  LuttrelPs  Dinry  is  filled  with  aocounts  of  these  execntions. 
"  I«e  metier  de  rogneur  de  monnoyc,"  says  L' Hermitage,  "  est  ai  lucratlf 
•t  paroft  81  facile  que,  quelqiie  chose  qu*on  fa5tse  poor  les  d^truire,  il  8*en 
liouve  toujoara  d'aatres  pour  prendre  leur  place.    Oct  JL.  1W5." 

^  As  to  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  the  dippers,  see  the  very  carious 
Mmion  which  Fleetwood,  afterwards  Bishop  of  £ly,  preached  befora  tkc 
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The  evil  proceeded  with  constantly  accelerating 
velocity.  At  length  in  the  autumn  of  1695  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  the  country  possessed,  for  practical  • 
purposes,  any  measure  of  the  value  of  commodities. 
It  was  a  mere  chance  whether  what  was  called  a  shil- 
ling was  really  tenpence,  sixpence,  or  a  groat.  The 
results  of  some  experiments  which  wero  tried  at  that 
time  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  officers  of  the 
Exchequer  weighed  fifty  seven  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  of  hammered  money  which  had  recently  been 
paid  in.  The  weight  ought  to  have  been  above  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ounces.  It  proved  to 
be  under  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  ounces.^ 
Three  eminent  Liondon  goldsmiths  were  invited  to  send 
a  hundred  pounds  each  in  current  silver  to  be  tried  by 
the  balance.  Three  hundred  pounds  ought  to  have 
weighed  about  twelve  hundred  ounces.  The  actual 
weight  proved  to  be  six  hundred  and  twenty  four 
ounces.  The  same  test  was  applied  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  It  was  found  that  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  should  have  weighed  about  four  hundred  ounces, 
did  actually  weigh  at  Bristol  two  hundred  and  forty 

liord  Mayor  ia  December  1694.  Fleetwood  nays  that  *'a  »ofl  pernicious 
teodemeas  slackened  the  care  of  magiAtratee,  kept  back  tbe  under  officers, 
oormpted  the  juries,  and  withheld  the  evidence.**  He  mentions  the  diffi- 
taity  of  convincing  the  criminals  themselves  that  they  had  done  wrong. 
See  also  a  Sermon  preached  at  York  Castle  by  George  Halley,  a  clerg}'man 
of  the  Cathedral,  to  some  clippers  who  were  to  be  hanged  the  next  day. 
Ht  mentions  the  impenitent  ends  which  clippers  generally  made,  and  does 
his  best  to  awaken  the  consciences  of  his  hearers.  He  dwells  on  one 
^^ravatioo  of  then*  crime  which  I  should  not  have  thought  of.  **  If/*  says 
he,  **  the  same  question  were  to  be  put  in  this  age,  as  of  old,  *  Whose  is  this 
mage  and  saperscription  ?  *  we  could  not  answer  the  whole.  We  may 
Ipiess  at  the  image:  but  we  cannot  tell  who»e  it  is  by  the  superscription r 
%ft  that  ia  ail  gone.**  The  testimony  of  these  two  divines  is  confirmed  by 
that  of  Tom  Brown,  who  tells  a  facetious  story,  which  I  do  not  venture  to 
qaoCe,  about  a  conversation  between  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  and  a  dippef 
^  I^ovudes's  Essay  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Silver  Coins,  1695. 
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minoes,  at  Cambridge  two  hundred  and  three,  at  Exe- 
ter one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  at  Oxford  only  one 
hundred  and  sixteen.^  There  were,  indeed,  some 
northern  districts  into  which  the  dipped  money  had 
only  begun  to  find  its  way.  An  honest  Quaker,  who 
lived  in  one  of  these  districts,  recorded,  in  some  notes 
ivhich  are  still  extant,  the  amazement  with  which, 
when  he  travelled  southward,  shopkeepers  and  inn- 
keepers stared  at  the  broad  and  heavy  halfcrowns  with 
which  he  paid  his  way.  They  asked  whence  he 
came,  and  where  such  money  was  to  be  found.  Tiie 
guinea  which  he  purchased  for  twenty  two  shillings  at 
Lancaster  bore  a  different  value  at  every  stage  of  his 
journey.  When  he  reached  London  it  was  worth 
thirty  shillings,  and  would  indeed  have  been  worth 
more  had  not  the  government  fixed  that  rate  as  the 
highest  at  which  gold  should  be  received  in  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.^ 

The  evils  produced  by  this  state  of  the  currency 
were  not  such  as  have  generally  been  thought  worthy 
t  J  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  history.  Yet  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  all  the  misery  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  English  nation  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  by  bad  King's,  bad  Ministers,  bad  Parlia- 
ments, and  bad  Judges,  was  equal  to  the  misery  caused 
in  a  single  year  by  bad  crowns  and  bad  shillings. 
Those  events  which  furnish  the  best  themes  for  pa- 
thetic or  indignant  eloquence  are  not  always  those  which 
most  affect  the  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  misgovemment  of  Charles  and  James,  gross 
as  it  had  been,  had  not  prevented  the  common  business 


1 


L'Hemaitage  "^^  1695. 


Nor.  9,  . 


D«c9. 


*  The  Memoire  of  this  Lancashire  Quaker  were  printed  a  few  j9aiB  age 
In  a  most  respectable  newspaper,  the  Manchester  Qoardian. 
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of  life  firom  going  steadily  and  prosperously  on.  While 
die  bonoar  and  independence  of  the  State  were  sold  to 
a  foreign  power,  while  chartered  rights  were  invaded, 
while  fimdamental  laws  were  violated,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  quiet,  honest,  and  industrious  famiUes 
laboured  and  traded,  ate  their  meals  and  lay  Sown  to 
rest,  in  comfort  and  security.  Whether  Whigs  or 
Totics,  Protestants  or  Jesuits  were  uppermost,  the 
grazier  drove  his  heasts  to  market:  the  grocer  weighed 
out  his  currants :  the  draper  measured  out  his  broad- 
cloth: the  hum  of  buyers  and  sellers  was  as  loud  as 
ever  in  the  towns :  the  harvest  home  was  celebrated 
as  joyously  as  ever  in  the  hamlets :  the  cream  over- 
awed the  pails  of  Cheshire :  the  apple  juice  foamed  in 
the  presses  of  Herefordshire :  the  piles  of  crockery 
glowed  in  the  furnaces  of  the  Trent ;  and  the  barrows 
of  coal  rolled  fast  along  the  timber  railways  of  the 
Tyne.  But  when  the  great  instrument  of  exchange 
became  thoroughly  deranged,  all  trade,  all  industry, 
were  smitten  as  with  a  palsy.  The  evil  was  felt  daily 
and  hourly  in  almost  every  place  and  by  almost  every 
ckss,  in  the  dairy  and  on  the  threshing  floor,  by  tlie 
anvil  and  by  the  loom,  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean  and 
in  the  depths  of  the  mine.  Nothing  could  be  purchased 
without  a  dispute.  Over  every  counter  there  was 
wrangling  from  morning  to  night.  The  workman  and 
his  employer  had  a  quarrel  as  regularly  as  the  Satur- 
day came  round.  On  a  fair  day  or  a  market  day  the 
clamours,  die  reproaches,  the  taunts,  the  curses,  were 
incessant:  and  it  was  well  if  no  booth  was  overturned 
tnd  no  head  broken.^  No  merchant  would  contract  to 
iviirer  goods  without  making  some  stipulation  about 
the  quali^  of  the  coin  in  which  he  was  to  be  paid. 
^  Lowndes's  Essay. 
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Even  men  of  business  were  often  bewildered  by  the 
confusion  into  which  all  pecuniary  transactions  were 
thrown.  The  simple  and  the  careless  were  pillaged 
without  mercy  by  extortioners  whose  demands  grew 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  money  shrank.  The  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  shoes,  of  ale,  of  oatmeal, 
rose  fast.  The  labourer  found  that  the  bit  of  metal, 
which,  when  he  received  it,  was  called  a  shilling, 
would  hardly,  when  he  wanted  to  purchase  a  pot  of 
beer  or  a  loaf  of  rye  bread,  go  as  far  as  sixpence. 
Where  artisans  of  more  than  usual  intelligence  were 
collected  in  great  numbers,  as  in  the  dockyard  at 
Ciiatham,  they  were  able  to  make  their  complaints 
heard  and  to  obtain  some  redress.^  But  the  ignorant 
and  helpless  peasant  was  cruelly  ground  between  one 
class  which  would  give  money  only  by  tale  and  another 
which  would  take  it  only  by  weight.  Yet  his  suffer- 
ings hardly  exceeded  those  of  the  unfortimate  race  of 
authors.  Of  the  way  in  which  obscure  writers  were 
ti'eated  we  may  easily  form  a  judgment  from  the  let- 
ters, still  extant,  of  Dryden  to  his  bookseller  Tonson. 
One  day  Tonson  sends  forty  brass  shillings,  to  say- 
nothing  of  clipped  money.  Another  day  he  pays  a 
debt  with  pieces  so  bad  that  none  of  them  will  go. 
The  great  poet  sends  them  all  back,  and  demands  in 
their  place  guineas  at  twenty  nine  shillings  each.  "  I 
expect,"  he  says  in  one  letter,  "  good  silver,  not  such 
as  I  have  had  formerly."  **  If  you  have  any  silver 
that  will  go,"  he  says  in  another  letter,  **  my  wife  will 
be  glad  of  it.  I  lost  thirty  shillings  or  more  by  the 
last  payment  of  fifty  pounds."  These  complaints  and 
demands,  which  have  been  preser\'ed  from  destruction 
only  by  the  eminence  of  the  writer,  are  doubtless  merelj 

»  L*H«mitage,  ^^  1695. 
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a  fiiir  sample  of  tlTe  correspondence  which  filled  all 
the  mail  bags  of  England  during  several  months.^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  distress  one  class  pros- 
pered greatly,  the  bankers ;  and  among  the  bankers 
none  could  in  skill  or  in  luck  bear  a  comparison  with 
Charles  Buncombe.  He  had  been,  not  many  years 
before,  a  goldsmith  of  very  moderate  wealth.  He  had 
probably,  after  the  fashion  of  his  craft,  plied  for  cus- 
tomers under  the  arcades  of  tlie  Royal  Exchange,  had 
salated  merchants  with  profound  bows,  and  had  begged 
to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  keeping  their  cash.  But 
80  dexterously  did  he  now  avail  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  profit  which  the  general  confusion  of  prices 
gave  to  a  moneychanger  that,  at  the  moment  when  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom  was  depressed  to  the  lowest  point, 
he  laid  down  near  ninety  thousand  pounds  for  the  es- 
tate of  Helmsley  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
That  great  property  had,  in  a  troubled  time,  been  be- 
stowed by  the  Commons  of  England  on  their  victori- 
ous general  Fairfax,  and  had  been  part  of  the  dower 
which  Fairfax's  daughter  had  brought  to  the  brilliant 
and  dissolute  Buckingham.  Thither  Buckingham,  hav- 
ing wasted  in  mad  intemperance,  sensual  and  intellect- 
ual, all  the  choicest  bounties  of  nature  and  of  fortune, 

I  Allosioiifl  to  the  stnte  of  th«  carrency  abound  in  the  esftays,  pUyn^  and 
poeBu,  which  appeared  about  this  time.  I  will  give  two  or  three  specimens. 
Dryden,  in  the  dedication  of  his  translation  of  the  iEneid,  complains  that 
he  had  completely  exhausted  his  vocabulaty  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  original.  **  What/*  be  says,  **  had  become  of  me,  if  Virgil  had 
taxed  me  with  another  book  ?  I  had  certainly  been  reduced  to  pay  the 
public  in  hammered  money,  for  want  of  milled."  In  Gibber's  Comedy,  en- 
tided  *'Love*8  Last  Shift,  or  the  Fool  in  Fashion,**  a  gay  young  gentleman 
says;  "  Virtue  is  as  much  debased  as  our  money;  and,  faith,  Dei  Gratia 
h  as  hard  to  l)e  found  in  a  girl  of  sixteen  as  round  the  brim  of  nn  old 
•hiniiig.'*  Blackmore*s  Satire  on  Wit  is  nothing  but  a  clumsy  allegory,  in 
which  our  literature  is  typified  by  coin  so  much  impaired  that  it  must  ba 
called  in,  thrown  into  the  mulling  pot,  and  restnmped. 
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had  carried  the  feeble  ruins  of  his  fine  person  and  of 
his  fine  mind  ;  and  there  he  had  closed  his  chequered 
life  under  that  humble  roof  and  on  that  coarse  pallet 
which  the  great  satirist  of  the  succeeding  generation 
described  in  immortal  verae.  The  spacious  domain 
passed  to  a  new  race ;  and  in  a  few  years  a  palace 
more  splendid  and  costly  than  had  ever  been  inhabited 
by  the  magnificent  Villiers  rose  amidst  the  beautiful 
woods  and  waters  which  bad  been  his,  and  was  called 
by  the  onc«  humble  name  of  Duncombe* 

Sinc«  the  Revolution  the  state  of  the  currency  had 
been  repeatedly  discussed  in  Parliament.  In  1689  a 
committee  of  the  Commons  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject,  but  had  made  no  report.  In  1690 
another  committee  had  reported  that  immense  quanti* 
ties  of  silver  were  carried  out  of  the  country  by  Jews 
who,  it  was  said,  would  do  anything  for  profit. 
Schemes  were  formed  for  encouraging  the  importation 
and  discouraging  the  exportation  of  the  precious  met- 
als. One  foolish  bill  after  another  was  brought  in  and 
dropped.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1695,  the  question  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that 
the  Houses  applied  themselves  to  it  in  earnest.  The 
only  practical  result  of  their  deliberations,  however, 
was  a  new  penal  law  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  pre- 
vent the  clipping  of  the  hammered  coin  and  the  melting 
and  exporting  of  the  milled  coin.  It  was  enacted  that 
every  person  who  informed  against  a  clipper  should  bo 
entitled  to  a  reward  of  forty  pounds,  that  every  clipper 
who  informed  against  two  clippers  should  be  entitled  to 
a  pardon,  and  that  whoever  should  be  found  in  posses 
sion  of  silver  filings  or  parings  should  be  burned  in  tlie 
cheek  with  a  redhot  iron.  Certain  officers  were  em- 
powered to  search  for  bullion.     If  bullion  were  found 
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b  a  house  or  on  board  of  a  ship,  the  burden  of  proving 
that  it  had  never  been  part  of  the  money  of  the  realm 
was  thrown  on  the  owner.  If  he  failed  in  making  out 
a  sads&ctory  history  of  every  ingot  he  was  liable  to 
severe  penalties.  This  Act  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  altogether  ineffective.  During  the  following 
sommer  and  autumn,  the  coins  went  on  dwindling,  and 
the  cry  of  distress  from  every  county  in  the  realm  be- 
came louder  and  more  piercing. 

But  happily  for  England  there  were  among  her 
nders  some  who  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  not  by 
halters  and  branding  irons  that  her  decaying  industry 
and  commerce  could  be  restored  to  health.  The  state 
of  the  currency  had  during  some  time  occupied  the 
serious  attention  of  four  eminent  men  closely  connected 
by  pabUc  and  private  ties.  Two  of  them  were  politi- 
rians  who  had  never,  in  the  midst  of  official  and'parlia- 
mentaiy  business,  ceased  to  love  and  honour  philoso- 
phy ;  and  two  were  philosophers,  in  whom  habits  of 
abstmse  meditation  had  not  impaired  the  homely  good 
sense  without  which  even  genius  is  mischievous  in  pol- 
itics. Never  had  there  been  an  occasion  which  more 
nrgentiy  required  both  practical  and  speculative  abil- 
ities ;  and  never  had  the  world  seen  the  highest  prac- 
tical and  the  highest  speculative  abilities  united  in  an 
ailknce  so  close,  so  harmonious,  and  so  honourable  as 
that  which  bound  Somers  and  Montague  to  Locke  and 
Newton. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not  a  mi- 
nate  history  of  the  conferences  of  the  men  to  whom 
En^nd  owed  the  restoration  of  her  currency  and  the 
long  series  of  prosperous  years  which  dates  from  that 
restoration.  It*  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
pure  gold  of  scientific  truth  found  by  the  two  philoso- 
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phers  was  mingled  by  the  two  statesmen  with  jnst  that 
quantity  of  alloy  which  was  necessary  for  the  working. 
It  would  be  curious  to  study  the  many  plans  which 
were  propounded,  discussed,  and  rejected,  some  as  in- 
efficacious, some  as  unjust,  some  as  too  costly,  some  a.s 
too  hazardous,  till  at  length  a  plan  was  devised  of  which 
the  wisdom  was  proved  by  the  best  evidence,  complete 
success. 

Newton  has  left  to  posterity  no  exposition  of  his 
o])inions  touching  the  currency.  But  the  tracts  of 
Locke  on  this  subject  are  happily  still  extant ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  in  any  of  his  writings,  even 
in  those  ingenious  and  deeply  meditated  chapters  on 
language  which  form  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  the  force 
of  his  mind  appears  more  conspicuously.  Whether  he 
had  ever  been  acquainted  with  Dudley  North  is  not 
known.  In  moral  character  the  two  men  bore  little 
resemblance  to  each  other.  They  belonged  to  differ- 
ent paities.  Indeed,  had  not  Locke  taken  shelter  from 
tyranny  in  Holland,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
he  might  have  been  sent  to  Tyburn  by  a  jury  which 
Dudley  North  had  packed.  Intellectually,  however, 
there  was  much  in  conimon  between  the  Tory  and  the 
Whig.  They  had  laboriously  thought  out,  each  for 
himself,  a  theory  of  political  economy,  substantially  the 
same  with  that  which  Adam  Smith  afterwards  ex- 
pounded. Nay,  in  some  respects  the  theory  of  Ixcke 
and  North  was  more  complete  and  symmetrical  than 
that  of  their  illustrious  successor.  Adam  Smith  has 
often  been  justly  blamed  for  maintaining,  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  his  own  principles,  that  the  rate  of  in- 
terest ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  State ;  and  he  is 
the  more  blamable  because,  long  before  he  was  bom. 
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both  Locke  and  North  had  taught  that  it  was  as  absurd 
to  make  laws  fixing  the  price  of  money  as  to  make  laws 
fixing  the  price  of  cutlery  or  of  broadcloth.^ 

Dudley  North  died  in  1698.  A  short  time  before 
his  death  he  published,  without  his  name,  a  small  tract 
which  contains  a  concise  sketch  of  a  plan  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  currency.  This  plan  appears  to  have 
been  substantially  the  same  with  that  which  was  after- 
wards ftilly  developed  and  ably  defended  by  Locke, 

One  question,  which  was  doubtless  the  subject  of 
many  anxious  deliberations,  was  whether  anything 
should  be  done  while  the  war  lasted.  In  whatever 
way  the  restoration  of  the  coin  might  be  effected,  great 
sacrifices  most  be  made,  either  by  the  whole  commu« 
nity  or  by  a  part  of  the  community*  And  to  call  fof 
such  sacrifices  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  already 
paying  taxes  such  as,  ten  years  before,  no  financiei 
would  have  thought  it  possible  to  raise,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  course  fiill  of  danger.  Timorous  politicians 
were  for  delay :  but  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the 
great  Whig  leaders  was  that  something  must  be  haz- 
arded, or  that  everything  was  lost.  Montague,  in  par- 
ticular, is  said  to  have  expressed  in  strong  language  his 
determination  to  kill  or  cure.  If  indeed  there  had 
been  any  hope  that  the  evil  would  merely  continue  to 
be  what  it  was,  it  might  have  been  wise  to  defer  till  the 
return  of  peace  an  experiment  which  must  severely  try 
the  strength  of  the  body  politic.  But  the  evil  was  one 
which  daily  made  progress  almost  visible  to  the  eye. 
There  might  have  been  a  recoinage  in  1694  with  half 
the  risk  which  must  be  run  in  1696 ;   and,  great  as 

1  It  ought  always  to  be  nnierobered,  to  Adam  Smith's  honour,  that  hA 
was  entirelj  converted  by  Bentham^s  Defence  of  Usury,  and  that  he  ae* 
koowkdged,  with  candour  worthy  of  a  true  philosopher,  that  the  doctrim 
hid  down  in  the  Wealth  of  Kations  was  erroneooa. 

woL.  vn  19 
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would  be  the  risk  in  1696,  that  risk  would  be  doubled 
if  the  recoinage  were  postponed  till  1698. 

Those  politicians  whose  voice  was  for  delay  gave 
less  trouble  than  another  set  of  politicians,  who  were 
for  a  general  and  immediate  recoinage,  but  who  insisted 
that  the  new  shilling  should  be  worth  only  ninepence 
or  ninepence  halfpenny.  At  the  head  of  this  party 
was  William  Lowndes,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Seaford,  a 
most  respectable  and  industrious  public  servant,  but 
much  more  versed  in  the  details  of  his  office  than  in  the 
higher  parts  of  political  philosophy.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  aware  that  a  piece  of  metal  with  the  King's  head 
on  it  was  a  commodity  of  which  the  price  was  governed 
by  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  price  of  a  piece  of 
metal  fashioned  into  a  spoon  or  a  buckle,  and  that  it 
was  no  more  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  make  the 
kingdom  richer  by  calling  a  crown  a  pound  thau  to 
make  the  kingdom  larger  by  calling  a  furiong  a  mile. 
He  seriously  believed,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  that,  if 
the  ounce  of  silver  were  divided  into  seven  shillings 
instead  of  five,  foreign  nations  would  sell  us  their  wines 
and  their  silks  for  a  smaller  number  of  ounces.  He  had 
a  considerable  following,  composed  partly  of  dull  men 
who  really  believed  what  he  told  them,  and  partly  of 
shrewd  men  who  were  perfectly  willing  to  be  authoiv 
ised  by  law  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  with  eighty. 
Had  his  arguments  prevailed,  the  evils  of  a  vast  confia* 
cation  would  have  been  added  to  all  the  other  evils 
which  afflicted  the  nation:  public  credit,  still  in  its 
tender  and  sickly  infency,  would  have  been  destroyed  ; 
and  there  would  have  been  much  risk  of  a  general 
mutiny  of  the  fleet  and  army.  Happily  Lowndes  was 
completely  refuted  by  Locke  in  a  paper  drawn  up  finr 
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Ike  me  of  Somere.  Somers  was  delighted  with  this 
little  treatise^  and  desired  that  it  might  be  printed.  It 
speedilj  became  the  text  book  of  all  the  most  enlight- 
ened politicians  in  the  kingdom,  and  maj  still  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  effect  of  Locke's  forcible 
ind  perspicuous  reasoning  is  greatly  heightened  by 
his  evident  anxiety  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  by  the  sin- 
gularly generous  and  graceful  courtesy  with  which  he 
treats  an  antagonist  of  powers  &r  inferior  to  his  own. 
Flamsteed,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  describ^^d  the  con- 
troversy well  by  saying  that  the  point  in  dispute  was 
whether  five  was  six  or  only  five.^ 

Thus  far  Somers  and  Montague  entirely  agreed  with 
Locke :  but  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  restoration 
of  the  currency  ought  to  be  effected  there  was  some 
diffiirence  of  opinion.  Locke  recomnjended,  as  Dud- 
ler  North  had  recommended,  tliat  the  King  should  by 
proclamation  fix  a  near  day  after  which  the  hammered 
money  should  in  all  payments  pass  only  by  weight. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  were  doubtless  great  and 
obvious.  It  was  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  efScient.  Wliat  searching,  fining,  branding, 
hanging,  burning,  had  failed  to  do  would  be  done  in  an 
instant  The  clipping  of  the  hammered  ])ieces,  the 
melting  of  the  milled  pieces,  would  cease.  Great 
qoantities  of  good  coin  would  come  forth  from  secret 
drawers  and  from  behind  the  panels  of  wainscots.  The 
mutilated  silver  would  gradually  flow  into  the  mint,  and 
voold  come  forth  again  in  a  form  wiiich  would  make 
mutilation  impossible.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  cur- 
remy  of  the  realm  would  be  in  a  sound  state ;  and, 

'  Lofwodes'ii  Eesay  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Silver  Coins;  Locke*! 
foitber  CoDsiderations  concerning  raising  the  Value  of  Money;  [..oeke  ti 
M•lTneaJ^Nov^.  SO.  1095;  Molyneux  to  I.ocke,  Dec.  24.  1695. 
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during  the  progress  of  this  great  change,  there  wooM 
never  at  any  moment  be  any  scarcity  of  money. 

These  were  weighty  considerations ;  and  to  the 
joint  authority  of  North  and  Locke  on  such  a  question 
great  respect  is  due.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  their 
plan  was  open  to  one  serious  objection,  which  did  not 
indeed  altogether  escape  their  notice,  but  of  which 
they  seem  to  have  thought  too  h'ghtly.  The  restoration 
of  the  currency  was  a  benefit  to  the  wliole  community. 
On  what  principle  then  was  the  expense  of  restoring 
the  currency  to  be  borne  by  a  part  of  the  community  ? 
It  was  most  desirable  doubtless  that  the  words  poand 
and  shilling  should  again  have  a  fixed  signification,  that 
every  man  should  know  what  his  contracts  meant  and 
what  his  property  was  worth.  But  was  it  just  to  at- 
tain this  excellent  end  by  means  of  which  the  effect 
would  be  that  every  farmer  who  had  |»ut  by  a  hundred 
pounds  to  pay  his  rent,  eveiy  trader  who  liad  scraped 
together  a  hundred  pounds  to  meet  his  acceptances, 
would  find  his  hundred  pounds  reduced  in  a  moment 
to  fifty  or  sixty  ?  It  was  not  the  fault  of  such  a  farmer 
or  of  such  a  trader  that  his  crowns  and  halfcrowns 
were  not  of  full  weight.  The  government  itself  -was 
to  blame.  The  evil  which  the  State  had  caused  the 
State  was  bound  to  repair ;  and  it  would  evidently 
have  been  wrong  to  throw  the  charge  of  the  repara- 
tion on  a  particular  class,  merely  because  that  class  Mras 
so  situated  that  it  could  conveniently  be  pillaged.  It 
would  have  been  as  reasonable  to  require  the  timber 
merchants  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  fitting  out  the 
Channel  fleet,  or  the  gunsmiths  to  bear  the  whole  cost 
of  supplying  arms  to  the  regiments  in  Flanders,  as  to 
restore  the  currency  of  the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of 
those  individuals  in  whose  hands  the  clipped  silver  hi^ 
pened  at  a  particular  moment  to  be. 
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Locke  declared  that  he  lamented  the  loss  which,  if 
his  advice  were  taken,  would  fall  on  the  holders  of  the 
short  money.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  nation 
most  make  a  choice  between  evils.  And  in  truth  it 
was  much  easier  to  lay  down  the  general  proposition 
that  the  expenses  of  restoring  the  currency  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  public  than  to  devise  any  mode  in  which 
they  could  without  extreme  inconvenience  and  danger 
be  so  borne.  Was  it  to  be  announced  that  every  per- 
son who  should,  within  a  term  of  a  year  or  half  a  year, 
carry  to  the  mint  a  clipped  crown  should  receive  in  ex- 
change for  it  a  milled  crown,  and  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  two  pieces  should  be  made  good 
out  of  the  pubUc  purse  ?  That  would  be  to  offer  a 
premium  for  clipping.  The  shears  would  be  more 
busy  than  ever.  The  short  money  would  every  day 
become  shorter.  The  difference  which  the  taxpayers 
would  have  to  make  good  would  probably  be  greater 
by  a  million  at  the  end  of  the  term,  than  at  the  begin- 
ning: and  the  whole  of  this  million  would  go  to  reward 
malefactors.  If  only  a  very  short  time  were  allowed 
for  the  bringing  in  of  the  hammered  coin,  the  danger 
of  further  clipping  would  be  reduced  to  Uttle  or  noth- 
ing: but  another  danger  would  be  incurred.  The 
silver  would  flow  into  the  mint  so  much  faster  than  it 
could  possibly  flow  out,  that  there  must  during  some 
months  be  a  grievous  scarcity  of  money. 

A  singularly  bold  and  •  ingenious  expedient  occurred 
to  Somers  and  was  approved  by  William.  It  was  that 
a  proclamation  should  be  prepared  with  great  secresy, 
and  published  at  once  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
rhis  proclamation  was  to  announce  that  hammered 
coins  would  thenceforth  pass  only  by  weight.  But 
every  possessor  of  such  coins  was  to  be  invited  to  de- 
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Ever  them  up  within  three  days,  in  a  sealed  packet,  to 
tlie  public  authorities.  The  coins  were  to  be  examined^ 
numbered,  weighed,  and  returned  to  the  owner  with  a 
promissory  note  entitling  him  to  receive  from  the 
Treasury  at  a  future  time  the  difference  between  the 
actual  quantity  of  silver  in  his  pieces  and  the  quantity 
of  silver  which,  according  to  the  standard,  those  pieces 
ought  to  have  contained.^  Had  this  plan  been  adopted, 
an  immediate  stop  would  have  been  put  to  the  clipping, 
the  melting,  and  the  exporting  ;  and  the  expense  of  the 
restoration  of  the  currency  would  have  been  borne,  as 
was  right,  by  the  public.  The  inc/onvenience  arising 
from  a  scarcity  of  money  would  have  been  of  very 
short  duration :  for  the  mutilated  pieces  would  have 
been  detained  only  till  they  could  be  told  and  weighed : 
they  would  then  have  been  sent  back  into  circulation ; 
and  the  recoinage  would  have  taken  place  gradually 
and  without  any  perceptible  suspension  or  disturbance 
of  trade.  But  against  these  great  advantages  were  to 
be  set  off  hazards,  which  Somers  was  prepared  to 
brave,  but  from  which  it  is  not  strange  that  politicians 
of  less  elevated  character  should  have  shrunk.  The 
course  which  he  recommended  to  his  colleagues  was 
indeed  the  safest  for  the  country,  but  was  by  no  means 
the  safest  for  themselves.  His  plan  could  not  be  sue*- 
cessful  unless  the  execution  was  sudden  :  the  execution 
could  not  be  sudden  if  the  previous  sanction  of  Parlia* 
ment  were  asked  and  obtained  ;  and  to  take  a  step  of 
such  fearful  importance  without  the  previous  sanction 
of  Parliament  was  to  run  the  risk  of  censure,  impeach- 
ment, imprisonment,  ruin.  The  King  and  the  Lord 
Keeper  w^ere  alone  in  the  Coimcil.  Even  Montague 
quailed  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  do  nothing  without 
the  authority  of  the  legislature.     Montague  undertook 

J  Burnet,  ii.  147. 
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(o  submit  to  the  Commons  a  scheme^  which  was  not 
indeed  without  dangers  and  inconveniences,  bat  which 
wts  probably  the  best  which  he  could  hope  to  carry. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November  the  Houses  met. 
Foley  was  on  that  day  again  chosen  Speaker.  Meeting  of 
On  the  following  day  he  was  presented  and  n*eot:ioyaity 

1       1^1       Tr .  1     .  .  .  ,      of  the  Houae 

approved,  ine  King  opened  the  session  with  of  oommoiw. 
a  speech  very  skilfully  framed.  He  congratulated  his 
hearers  on  the  success  of  the  campaign  on  the  Conti- 
nent That  success  he  atti*ibuted,  in  language  which 
most  have  gratified  their  feelings^  to  the  bravery  of  the 
English  army.  He  spoke  of  the  evils  which  had  arisen 
from  the  deplorable  state  of  the  coin,  and  of  the  neces- 
feity  of  applying  a  speedy  remedy.  He  intimated  very 
plainly  his  opinion  that  the  expense  of  restoring  the 
currency  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Stat« :  but  he  de 
clared  that  be  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  wis- 
dom of  his  Great  Council.  Before  he  concluded  he 
addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  newly  elected 
House  of  Commons,  and  warmly  expressed  his  appro- 
bation of  the  excellent  choice  which  his  people  had 
made.  The  speech  was  received  with  a  low  but  very 
significant  hum  of  assent  both  from  above  and  from 
below  the  bar,  and  was  as  favourably  received  by  the 
public  as  by  the  Parliament.^  In  the  Commons  an 
address  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Wharton,  faintly  op- 
posed by  Musgrave,  adopted  without  a  division,  and 
carried  up  by  the  whole  House  to  Kensington.  At  the 
palace  the  loyalty  of  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  showed 
itself  in  a  way  which  would  now  be  thought  hardly 
consistent  with  senatorial  gravity.  When  refreshments 
were  handed  round  in  the  antechamber,  the  Speaker 

1  GKinioiif'  Joarnals,  Nor.  82, 83.  26. 1695;  L*Hennitage,  ^^ 
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filled  his  glass,  and  proposed  two  toasts,  the  health  of 
King  William,  and  confusion  to  King  Lewis;  and 
both  were  drunk  with  loud  acclamations.  Yet  near 
observers  could  perceive  that,  though  the  r^presenta* 
tives  of  the  nation  were  as  a  body  zealous  for  civil  lib* 
erty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  though  ihey 
were  prepared  to  endure  everything  rather  than  see 
their  country  again  reduced  to  vassalage,  they  were 
anxious  and  dispirited.  All  were  thinking  of  the  state 
of  the  coin :  all  were  saying  that  something  must  be 
done;  and  all  acknowledged  that  they  did  not  know 
what  could  be  done.  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  a  member 
who  expressed  what  many  felt,  **  that  the  nation  can 
bear  neither  the  disease  nor  the  cure."  ^ 

There  was  indeed  a  minority  by  which  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  the  country  were  seen  with  malig- 
nant delight ;  and  of  that  minority  the  keenest,  bold- 
est, and  most  factious  leader  was  Howe,  whom  poverty 
had  made  more  acrimonious  than  ever.  He  moved  that 
the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation ;  and  the  Ministry  —  for  that  word 
may  now  with  propriety  be  used  —  readily  consented. 
Indeed  the  great  question  touching  the  currency  could 
not  be  brought  forward  more  conveniently  than  in 
such  a  Committee.  When  the  Speaker  had  left  the 
chair,  Howe  harangued  against  the  war  as  vehement- 
ly as  he  had  in  former  years  harangued  for  it  He 
called  for  peace,  peace  on  any  terms.  The  nation,  he 
said,  resembled  a  wounded  man,  fighting  desperate- 
ly on,  with  blood  flowing  in  toiTcnts.  During  a  short 
time  the  spirit  might  bear  up  the  frame:  bat  faints 
ness  must  soon  come  on.     No  moral  energy  could  long 

1  Oommoiis*  Journals,  Nov.  S6,  27,  88,  29.  1695;   L'HenniUge,  ^'^ 
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hoU  oat  against  physical  exhaustion.  He  found  vety 
little  suf^rt*  The  great  majority  of  his  hearers  were 
fiiilj  determined  to  put  everything  to  hazard  rather 
than  submit  to  France.  It  was  sneeringly  remarked 
that  the  state  of  his  own  finances  had  suggested  to  him 
the  image  of  a  man  bleeding  to  death,  and  that,  if  a 
cordial  were  administered  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  salary, 
he  would  trouble  himself  little  about  the  drained  veins 
of  the  commonwealth.  "  We  did  not,"  said  the  Whig 
orators,  "  degrade  ourselves  by  suing  for  peace  when 
our  flag  was  chased  out  of  our  own  Channel,  when 
Tourville's  fleet  lay  at  aqchor  in  Torbay,  when  the  Irish 
nation  was  in  arms  against  us,  wheq  every  post  from 
the  Netherlands  brought  news  of  some  disaster,  when 
we  had  to  contend  against  the  genius  of  Louvois  in  the 
calnnet  and  of  Luxemburg  in  the  field.  And  are  we 
to  torn  suppliants  now,  when  no  hostile  squadron  dares 
to  show  itself  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  our 
arms  are  victorious  on  the  Continent,  when  God  has 
removed  the  great  statesman  and  the  great  soldier 
whose  abilities  long  frustrated  our  efforts,  and  when 
the  weakness  of  the  French  administration  indicates, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  ascendency  of  a 
female  &vourite  ?  "  Howe's  suggestion  was  contemptu- 
onsly  rejected ;  and  the  Committee  proceeded  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  currency.^ 

Meanwhile  the  newly  liberated  presses  of  the  capital 
never  rested  a  moment.  Innumerable  pam-  controrerny 
phlets  and  broadsides  about  the  coin  lay  on  oarrtDoy. 
the  counters  of  the  booksellers,  and  were  thrust  into 
the  hands  of  members  of  Parliament  in  the  lobby.  In 
one  c^  the  most  curious  and  amusing  of  these  pieces 
Lewis  and  his  ministers  are  introduced,  expressing  the 

1  GomouMit'  JootdaU,  Not.  2S,  29. 1685;  L'HenniUge,  Dec  ■^. 
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greatest  alarm  lest  England  should  make  herself  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  calling  ninepence  a  shilling,  and  confidently  predict- 
ing that,  if  the  old  standard  were  maintained,  therh 
would  be  another  revolution.  Some  writers  vehe- 
mently objected  to  the  proposition  that  the  pubKc  sliould 
bear  the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency :  some 
urged  the  government  to  take  this  opportunity  of  as- 
similating the  money  of  England  to  the  money  of 
neighbouring  nations:  one  projector  was  for  coining 
guilders  ;  another  for  coining  dollars.^ 

Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  debates  con- 
p»rii»in«n-  tinued  during  severaj  anxious  days.  At 
ings  touch,     length  Montftficue,  after  defeating,  first  those 

Ing  the  ,  *=»  /»       V       .  1  .  •  11 

oumncy.  who  wcrc  foF  iettmg  thmgs  remain  unaltered 
till  the  peace,  and  then  those  who  were  for  the  little 
shilling,  carried  eleven  resolutions  in  which  the  ont* 
lines  of  his  own  plan  were  set  forth.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  money  of  the  kingdom  should  be  recoined  ac- 
cording to  the  old  standard  both  of  weight  and  of  fine- 
ness ;  that  all  the  new  pieces  should  be  milled ;  tliat 
the  loss  on  the  clii)ped  pieces  should  be  borne  by  the 
public ;  that  a  time  should  be  fixed  after  which  no 
clipped  money  should  pass,  except  in  payments  to  the 
government;  and  that  a  later  time  should   be   fixed, 

1  L' Hermitage,  ^^  »  Dec  ^.  1695;  An  Abstract  of  the  Ckmsalta- 
tioBs  and  Debates  between  the  French  King  and  his  Oouncil  conoeming  tbe 
new  Coin  that  is  intended  to  be  made  in  England,  privately  sent  by  a 
Friend  of  the  Confederates  from  the  French  Court  to  his  Brother  at  Brufisel^ 
Dec.  12. 1695;  A  Discourse  of  the  General  Notions  of  Money,  Trade,  and 
Exchanges,  by  Mr.  Clement  of  Bristol ;  A  Letter  from  an  Fji{^»*'b  Merchant 
at  Amsterdam  to  his  Friend  in  London ;  A  Fund  for  preserving  and  sup- 
plying our  Coin;  An  Essay  for  regulating  the  Coin,  by  A.  V.;  A  Proposal 
for  supplying  His  Miyesty  with  1,300,000/^,  by  mending  the  Coin,  and  yM 
preserving  the  ancient  Standard  of  the  Kingdom.  These  are  a  law  of  ti« 
tracts  which  were  distributed  among  members  of  Parliament  at  this  «» 
iunctufe. 
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•ftur  which  no  clipped  money  should  pass  at  all. 
What  divisions  took  place  in  the  Committee  cannot 
be  ascertained.  When  the  resolutions  were  reported 
there  was  one  division.  It  was  on  the  question  whether 
the  old  standard  of  weight  should  be  maintained.  Tlie 
Noes  were  a  hundred  and  fourteen;  the  Ayes  two 
hundred  and  twenty  five.^ 

It  was  ordered  tliat  a  bill  founded  on  the  resolutions 
dioald  be  brought  in.  A  few  days  later  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  explained  to  the  Commons,  in  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  the  plan  by  which  he 
proposed  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  recoinage.  It 
was  impossible  to  estimate  with  precision  the  charge 
of  making  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  clipped  money. 
But  it  was  certain  that  at  least  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  would  be  required.  Twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds  the  Bank  of  England  undertook  to 
advance  on  good  security.  It  was  a  maxim  received 
among  financiers  that  no  security  which  the  govern- 
ment could  offer  was  so  good  as  the  old  hearth  money 
had  been.  That  tax,  odious  as  it  was  to  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  paid  it,  was  remembered  with 
regret  at  ihe  Treasury  and  in  the  City.  It  occurred  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  devise  an  impost  on  houses,  which  might  be 
not  less  productive  nor  less  certain  than  the  hearth 
money,  but  which  might  press  less  heavily  on  the  poor, 
and  might  be  collected  by  a  less  vexatious  process. 
The  number  of  hearths  in  a  house  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained without  domiciliary  visits.  The  windows  a  col- 
lector might  count  without  passing  the  threshold. 
Ifontagae  proposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  cottages, 
who  bad  been  ^cruelly  harassed  by  the  chiumey  men, 

>  Commoik}*  Journals,  Dec  ^0. 1096;  L' Hermitage,  Dec  ^.  ^.  ^ 
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should  be  altogether  exempted  from  the  new  datj. 
His  plan  was  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  House  without  a 
division.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  window  tax,  a 
tax  which,  though  doubtless  a  great  evil,  must  be  ccmi- 
sidered  as  a  blessing  when  compared  with  the  curse 
from  which  it  was  the  means  of  rescuing  the  nation.^ 

Thu^  far  things  had  gone  smoothly.  But  now  came 
a  crisis  which  required  the  most  skilful  steering.  The 
news  that  the  Parliament  and  the  government  were 
determined  on  a  reform  of  the  currency  produced  an 
ignorant  panic  among  the  common  people.  Every 
man  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  clipped  crowns  and  half- 
crowns.  No  man  liked  to  take  them.  There  were 
brawls  approaching  to  riots  in  half  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. The  Jacobites,  always  full  of  joy  and  hope  in  a 
day  of  adversity  and  public  danger,  ran  about  with 
eager  looks  and  noisy  tongues.  The  health  of  King 
James  was  publicly  drunk  in  taverns  and  on  ale 
benches.  Many  members  of  Parliament,  who  had 
hitherto  supported  the  government,  began  to  waver; 
and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  conjuncture,  a  dispute  on  a  point  o£  privilege 
arose  between  the  Houses.  The  Recoinage  Bill, 
framed  in  conformity  with  Montague's  resolutions,  had 
gone  up  to  the  Peers  and  had  come  back  with  amend- 
ments, some  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commons, 
*heir  Lordships  had  no  right  to  make.  The  emer- 
gency was  too  serious  to  admit  of  delay.  •  Montague 
brought  in  a  new  bill,  which  was  in  fact  his  former  bill 
modified  in  some  points  to  meet  the  wishes  of  tlie  Lords : 
the  Lords,  though  not  perfectly  contented  with  the 
new  bill,  passed  it  without  any  alteration  >  and  the 

1  GommoiM*  Joonuli  Dec  U.  1695 
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royal  assent  was  immediately  given.  *The  fourth  of  May« 
i  date  long  remembered  over  the  whole  kingdom  and 
especially  in  the  capital,  was  fixed  as  the  day  on  which 
the  government  would  cease  to  receive  the  clipped 
money  in  payment  of  taxes.^ 

The  principles  of  the  Recoinage  Act  are  excellent. 
But  some  of  the  details,  both  of  that  Act  and  of  9 
sopplementary  Act  which  was  passed  at  a  later  perio(? 
of  the  seission,  seem  to  prove  that  Montague  had  noi 
fully  considered  what  legislation  can,  and  what  it  can- 
not, efiect.  For  example,  he  persuaded  the  Parliamenl 
to  enact  that  it  should  be  penal  to  give  or  take  more 
than  twenty  two  shillings  for  a  guinea.  It  may  be  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  this  enactment  was  not  suggested 
or  approved  by  Locke.  He  well  knew  that  the  high 
price  of  gold  was  not  the  evil  which  afflicted  the  State, 
but  merely  a  symptom  of  that  evil,  and  that  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  gold  would  inevitably  follow,  and  could  by 
no  human  power  or  ingenuity  be  made  to  precede,  the 
recoinage  of  the  silver.  In  fact,  the  penalty  seems  to 
have  produced  no  effect  whatever.  Till  the  milled  sil- 
ver was  in  circulation,  the  guinea  continued,  in  spite  of 
the  law,  to  pass  for  thirty  shillings.  When  the  milled 
silver  became  plentiful,  the  price  of  the  guinea  fell ;  and 
the&ll  did  not  stop  at  twenty  two  shillings,  but  con- 
timied  till  it  reached  twenty  one  shillings  and  sixpence.^ 

^  Stat  7  Gul.  8.  c  1.;  Lords'  and  Commons*  Journals;  L* Hermitage, 
j^  ^t  Jan.  JI^  ^.  tt.  1696.  L'Hermitage  describes  in  strong  language 
the  extreme  mconvenience  caused  by  the  dispute  between  the  Houses :  — 
"La  longueur  qu*il  y  a  dans  cette  affaire  est  d'autant  plus  d^sagr^able 
^H  n'j  a  point  de  sujet  sur  lequel  le  peuple  en  g(^n^ral  puissc  souffrir  plus 
fioeemmodit^f  pnisqu'il  0*7  a  personne  qui,  k  tons  moments,  n*aye  occa- 
M  de  l*€spn>uver." 

'  That  Locke  was  not  a  party  to  the  attempt  to  make  gold  cheaper  by 
fCDal  laws,  I  iDfer  from  a  passage  in  which  he  notices  Lowndes^s  complaints 
•Umt  the  hi^  price  of  guineas.  **  The  only  remedy,*'  says  Lucke,  **  for 
tkat  nuschief,  as  well  as  a  great  many  others,  is  ihe  putting  an  end  to  the 
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Early  in  Febraai^  the  panic  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  jSrst  debates  on  the  currency  subsided;  and, 
from  that  time  till  the  fourth  of  May,  the  want  of 
money  was  not  very  severely  felt.  The  recoinage  be- 
gan. Ten  furnaces  were  erected  in  a  garden  behind 
the  Treasury,  which  was  then  a  part  of  Whitehall,  and 
which  lay  between  the  Banqueting  House  and  the  river. 
Every  day  huge  heaps  of  pared  and  defaced  crowns  and 
shillings  were  here  turned  into  massy  ingots  which 
were  instantly  sent  off  to  the  mmt  in  the  Tower.* 

With  the  fate  of  the  law  which  restored  the  cor- 
PaMingof      rency   was    closely  connected    the   Site   of 
lating  Trials    another  law,  which  had  been  several  years 
High  Treason.  Under  the  Consideration  of  Parliament,  and 
had  caused  several  warm  disputes  between  the  heredi- 
tary and  the  elective  branch  of  the  legislature.     The 
session  had  scarcely  commenced  when  the  Bill  for  reg- 
ulating Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason  was  again  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  Commons.     Of  the  debates  which 
followed  nothing  is  known  except  one  interesting  cir- 
cumstance  which   has  been   preserved   by   tradition. 
Among  those  who  supported  tlie  bill  appeared  conspic* 
uous  a  young  Whig  of  high  rank,  of  ample  fortune, 
and  of  great  abilities  which  had  been  assiduously  im- 
proved by  study.     This  was  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Lord  Ashley,  eldest  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and  grandson  of  that  renowned  politician    who 
had,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  been  at  one 
time  the  most  unprincipled  of  ministers,  and  at  another 

passing  of  clipped  money  by  tele.**  —  Locke*8  Fuither  CooflidentJoos.  Th^t 
th«  penalty  proved,  as  might  have  been  expected,  inefficacious,  appemn 
fh>m  several  passages  in  the  despatches  of  L* Hermitage,  and  even  fron 
Hayne8*B  Brief  Memoires,  though  Haynes  was  a  devoted  adherent  of 
tague. 
1  L*Hennitage,  Jan.  ^  1696. 
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tbe  moBt  nnpriDdpled  of  demagogues.  Ashley  had 
}ait  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Poc^,  and  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  In  the.  course 
of  his  speech  he  faltered,  stammered,  and  seemed  to 
lose  the  thread  of  his  reasoning.  The  House,  then,  as 
now,  indulgent  to  novices,  and  then,  as  now,  well  aware 
that,  on  a  first  appearance,  the  hesitation  which  is  ^he 
efleet  of  modesty  and  sensibility  is  quite  as  promising  a 
sign  as  volubility  of  utterance  and  ease  of  manner,  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed.  **  How  can  I,  Sir,"  said  the 
yoaog  orator,  recovering  himself,  "  produce  a  stronger 
argument  in  &vour  of  thb  bill  than  my  own  failure  ? 
My  fortune,  my  cliaracter,  my  life,  are  not  at  stake. 
I  am  speaking  to  an  audience  whose  kindness  might 
well  inspire  me  with  courage.  And  yet,  from  meie 
nervousness,  fcom  mere  want  of  practice  in  addressing 
large  assembliesi,  I  have  lost  my  recollection :  I  am  un% 
able  to  go  on  with  my  argument.  How  helpless,  then, 
Bmst  be  a  poor  man  who,  never  having  opened  his  lips 
in  public,  is  called  upon  to  reply,  without  a  moment's 
preparation,  to  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  advo* 
cates  in  tlie  kingdom,  and  whose  Acuities  are  paralysed 
by  the  thought  that,  if  he  fails  to  convince  his  hearers, 
he  will  in  a  few  hours  die  on  a  gallows,  and  leave  beg* 
gary  and  infamy  to  those  who  are  dearest  to  him  I " 
It  may  reasonably  be  suspected  that  Ashley's  confusion 
and  the  ingenious  use  which  he  made  of  it  had  been 
carefully  premeditated.  His  speech,  however,  made  a 
great  impression,  and  probably  raisea  ^xpectaticns 
which  were  not  fulfilled.  His  health  was  delicate  :  his 
Uste  was  refkied  even  to  fiistidiousuess :  he  Soon 
kft  politics  to  men  whose  bodies  and  minds  were  of 
coarser  texture  than  his  own,  gave  himself  up  to  mere 
intellpx^tual  luxury,  lost  himself  in  the  imu&es  of  tlie  old 
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Academic  philosophy,  and  aspired  to  the  glory  of  revit- 
ing  the  old  Academic  eloquence.  His  diction,  affected 
and  florid,  but  often  singularly  beautiful  and  melodi- 
ous, &scinated  many  young  enthusiasts.  He  had  not 
merely  disciples,  but  worshippers.  His  life  was  short : 
but  he  lived  long  enough  to  become  the  founder  c^  a 
new  sect  of  English  freethinkers,  diametrically  opposed 
in  opinions  and  feelings  to  that  sect  of  freethinkers  of 
which  Hobbes  was  the  oracle.  During  many  years  the 
Characteristics  continued  to  be  the  Gospel  of  romantic 
and  sentimental  nnbelievers,  while  the  Gospel  of  cold« 
blooded  and  hardheaded  unbelievers  was  the  Leviathan.' 

The  bill,  so  often  brought  in  and  so  often  lost,  went 
through  the  Commons  without  a  divi^on,  and  was  car- 
ried up  to  the  Lords.  It  soon  came  back  with  the  long 
disputed  clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Court 
^of  the  Lord  High  Steward.  A  strong  party  among 
the  representatives  of  the  people  was  still  unwilling  to 
grant  any  new  privilege  to  the  nobility :  but  the  mo* 
ment  was  critical.  The  misunderstanding  wliich  had 
arisen  between  the  Houses  touching  the  Recoinage  Bill 
had  produced  inconveniences  which  might  well  alarm 
even  a  bold  politician.  It  was  necessary  to  purchase 
concession  by  concession.  The  Commons,  by  a  bun- 
dred  and  ninety  two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
agreed  to  the  amendment  on  which  the  Lords  had,  dur> 
ing  four  years,  so  obstinately  insisted ;  and  the  Lords 
in  return  immediately  passed  the  Recoinage  Bill  with* 
out  any  amendment. 

There  had  been  much  contention  as  to  the  time  at 
which  the  new  system  of  procedure  in  cases  of  high 

1  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  fascinating  effect  which  ShaftesboiT'i 
•loquence  produced  on  young  and  ardent  minds  will  be  foand  in  th«  aat«>> 
biofcraphy  of  Cowper*8  friend  and  spiritual  guide,  John  Ntwton. 
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treason  shoald  come  into  operation  ;  and  the  bill  had 
once  been  lost  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  on  this 
point.  Many  persons  were  of  opinion  tliat  the  change 
ought  not  to  take  place  till  the  close  of  the  war.  It 
was  notorious,  they  said,  that  the  foreign  enemy  was 
abetted  by  many  traitors  at  home ;  and,  at  snch  a 
time,  the  severity  of  the  laws  which  protected  the  com- 
monwealth against  the  machinations  of  bad  citizens 
ought  not  to  be  relaxed.  It  was  at  last  determined 
that  the  new  regulations  should  take  effect  on  the 
twenty-fifkh  of  March,  the  first  day,  according  to  the 
old  Calendar,  of  the  year  1696. 
.On  the  twenty-first  of  January  the  Recoinage  Bill 

,  and  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  PtfUanMn- 
High  Treason  received  the  royal  assent.  On  ingitoaohing 
the  followinfic  day  the  X^ommons  repaired  to  crown  iui<ii 
Kensmgton  on  an  errand  by  no  means  agree-  Portuud. 
able  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  King.  They  were, 
as  a  body,  fully  resolved  to  support  him,  at  whatever 
cost  and  at  whatever  hazard,  against  every  foreign  and 
domestic  foe.  But  they  were,  as  indeed  every  assem- 
bly of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  English  gentlemen 
that  could  by  any  process  have  been  brought  together 
must  have  been,  jealous  of  tlie  favour  which  he  showed 
to  the  friends  of  his  youth.  He  had  set  his  heart  on 
placing  the  house  of  Bentinck  on  a  level  in  wealth  ana 
dignity  with  the  houses  of  Howard  and  Seymour,  of 
Bossell  and  Cavendish.  Some  of  the  fairest  hereditary 
domains  of  the  Crown  had  been  granted  to  Portland, 
not  without  murmuring  on  the  part  both  of  Whigs  and 
Twies.  -Nothing  had  been  done,  it  is  true,  which  was 
not  in  conformity  with  the  letter  of  tlie  law  and  with 
a  long  series  of  precedents.     Every  English  sovereign 

«  had,  from  time   immemorial,  considered    the  lands  to 
▼ou  VII.  ao 
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which  he  had  succeeded  in  virtue  of  hid  o£5ce  as  his 
private  property.  Every  family  that  had  been  great  in 
England,  from  the  De  Veres  down  to  the  Hydes,  had 
been  enriched  by  royal  deeds  of  gift.  Charies  the 
Second  had  carved  ducal  estates  for  his  bastards  out 
of  his  hereditary  domain.  Nor  did  the  Bill  of  Rights 
contain  a  word  which  could  be  construed  to  mean  tfiat 
the  King  was  not  at  perfect  liberty  to  alienate  the 
manors  and  forests  of  the  Crown.  At  first,  therefore, 
William's  liberality  to  his  countrymen,  though  it 
caused  much  discontent,  called  forth  no  remonstrance 
from  tlie  Parliament.  But  he  at  length  went  too  far. 
In  1695  he  ordered  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
out  a  warrant  granting  to  Portland  a  magnificent  estate  ^ 
in  Denbighshire.  This  estate  was  said  to  be  worth 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  annual 
income,  therefore,  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  six 
thousand  pounds ;  and  the  annual  rent  which  was  re^ 
served  to  the  Crown  was  only  six  and  eightpence. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst.  With  the  property 
were  inseparably  connected  extensive  royalties,  which 
the  people  of  North  Wales  could  not  patiently  see  in 
the  hands  of  any  subject.  More  than  a  century  be- 
fore Elizabeth  had  bestowed  a  part  of  the  same  terri- 
tory on  her  favourite  Leicester.  On  that  occasion  the 
population  of  Denbighshire  had  risen  in  arms  ;  and,  af- 
ter much  tumult  and  several  executions,  Leicester  had 
thought  it  advisable  to  resign  his  mistresses  gift  back  tc 
her.  The  opposition  to  Portland  was  less  violent,  but 
not  less  effective.  Some  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the 
principality  made  strong  representations  to  the  minis- 
ters through  whose  offices  the  warrant  had  to  pass,  and 
at  length  brought  the  subject  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Lower  House.     An   address  was  unanimously  « 
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Voted  requesting  the  King  to  stop  the  grant :  Portland 
be^ed  that  he  might  not  be  the  cause  of  a  dispute  be- 
iween  his  master  and  the  Parliament ;  and  the  King, 
though  much  mortified,  yielded  to  the  general  wish  of 
the  nation.*  ^ 

Tills  unfortunate  affair,  though  it  terminated  with- 
out an  open  quarrel,  lef^  much  sore  feeling.  The  King 
was  angry  with  ^he  Commons,  and  still  more  angry 
with  the  Wliig  ministers  who  had  not  ventured  to  de* 
fend  his  grant  The  loyal  affection  which  the  Parlia- 
ment had  testified  to  him  during  the  first  days  of  the 
session  bad  perceptibly  cooled;  and  he  was  almost 
as  unpopular  as  he  had  ever  been  when  an  event 
took  place  which  suddenly  brought  back  to  him  the 
hearts  of  millions,  and  made  him  for  a  time  as  much 
the  idol  of  the  nation  as  he  had  been  at  the  end  of 
1688.2 

The  plan  of  assassination  which  had  been  formed  in 
the  preceding  spring  had  been  given  up  in  Twojacowt* 
consequence  of  William's  departure  for  the  ?*«'•*>"■«*• 
Continent.  The  plan  of  insurrection  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  summer  had  been  given  up  for  want  of 
help  from  France.  But  before  the  end  of  the  autumn 
both  plans  were  resumed.  William  had  returned  to 
England  ;  and  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  him  by 
a  lucky  shot  or  stab  was   again   seriously  discussed. 

1  CemiDOiiB*  Joarnalit,  Jan.  14.  17.  23. 16%;  L^Hennitage,  Jan.  11. ; 
Glona  Cambrift,  or  Speech  of  a  Bold  Briton  againnt  a  Dutch  Prince  of 
Wales,  1702;  Life  of  the  late  Honourable  Robert  Price,  &c.  1734.  Price 
wa<  the  boM  Briton  whose  speech  — never,  I  believe,  spoken  — wan  printed 
in  1703.  He  would  have  better  deserved  to  be  called  bold,  if  he  had  pub- 
\iahed  his  impertinence  while  William  was  living.  The  Life  of  Price  is  a 
miserable  performance,  full  of  blunders  and  anadironisms. 

s  L*Hermitage  mentions  the  unfavourable  change  in  the  temper  of  the 
Cavataa;  and  William  allndes  to  it  repeatedly  m  hie  letters  to  Heinaiua 
J.n.  «.  1690.  ^ 
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The  French  troops  had  gone  into  winter  quarters  ;  and 
the  force,  which  Chamock  had  in  vain  demanded 
while  war  was  raging  round  Namur,  might  now  be 
spared  without  inconvenience.  Now,  therefore,  a  plot 
was  laid,  more  formidable  than  any  that  had  yet  threat- 
ened the  throne  and  the  life  of  William  :  or  rather,  as 
has  more  than  once  happened  in  our  history,  two  plota 
were  laid,  one  within  the  other.  The  object  of  the 
greater  plot  was  an  open  insurrection,  an  insurrection 
which  was  to  be  supported  by  a  foreign  army.  In  this 
plot  almost  all  the  Jacobites  of  note  were  more  or  less 
concerned.  Some  laid  in  arms :  some  bought  horses  : 
some  made  lists  of  the  servants  and  tenants  in  whom 
they  could  place  firm  reliance.  The  less  warlike 
members  of  the  party  could  at  least  take  off  bumpers 
to  the  King  over  the  water,  and  intimate  by  significant 
shrugs  and  whispers  that  he  would  not  be  over  the 
water  long.  It  was  universally  remarked  that  the 
malecon tents  looked  wiser  than  usual  when  they  were 
sober,  and  bragged  more  loudly  than  usual  when  they 
were  dnink.^  To  the  smaller  plot,  of  which  the  ob- 
ject was  tlie  murder  of  William,  only  a  few  select  trai- 
tors were  privy. 

Each  of  these  plots  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
Berwick's  leader  specially  sent  from  Saint  Germains. 
P*®^*  The  more  honourable  mission  was  entrusted 

to  Berwick.  He  was  charged  to  communicate  with 
the  Jacobite  nobility  and  gentry,  to  ascertain  what 
force  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  and  to  fix  a  time 
for  the  rising.  He  was  authorised  to  assure  them  that 
the  French  government  was  collecting  ti^oops  and  trans- 
ports at  Calais,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  thero 

^  The  gaiety  of  the  Jacobites  is  said  by  Tan  Cleverekirke  to  haT« 
Dst^oed  during  some  time ;  ^~ .  .    1696. 
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that  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  England,  his  father 
would  embark  with  twelve  thousand  veteran  soldiers, 
and  would  be  among  them  in  a  few  hours. 

A  more  hazardous  part  was  assigned  to  an  emissary 
of  lower  rank,  but  of  great  address,  activity,  ^he  Aesami 
and  courage.  This  was  Sir  Greorge  Barclay,  st^owS^' 
a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had  served  with  ^^^y- 
credit  under  Dundee,  and  who,  when  the  war  in  the 
Highlands  had  ended,  had  retired  to  Saint  Germains. 
Barclay  was  called  into  the  royal  closet,  and  received 
his  orders  from  the  royal  lips.  H^  was  directed  to 
steal  across  the  Channel  and  to  repair  to  London.  He 
was  told  that  a  few  seliect  officers  and  .soldiers  should 
speedily  follow  him  by  twos  and  threes.  That  they 
might  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  him,  he  was  to  walk, 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  in  the  Piazza  of  Covent 
Garden  after  nightfall,  with  a  white  handkerchief  hang- 
ing from  his  coat  pocket  He  was  furnished  with  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  with  a  commission, 
which  was  not  only  signed,  but  written  from  beginning 
to  end,  by  J^mes  himself.  This  commission  author- 
ised the  bearer  to  do  from  time  to  time  such  acts  of 
hostility  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  that  Prince's 
adherents  as  should  most  conduce  to  the  service  of  the 
King.  What  explanation  of  these  very  comprehen- 
sive words  was  orally  given  by  James  we  are  not  in- 
formed. 

Lest  Barclay's  absence  from  Saint  Germains  should 
cause  any  suspicion,  it  was  given  out  that  his  loose  way 
rf  life  had  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  at  Paris.^  He  set  out 
with  eight  hundred  pounds  in  his  portmanteau,  hast- 
ened to  the  coast,  and  embarked  on  board  of  a  priva 
I  Harris's  depoeition,  March  28.  1696. 
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teer  which  was  employed  by  the  Jacobites  as  a  regular 
packet  boat  between  France  and  England.  This  ves- 
sel conveyed  him  to  a  desolate  spot  in  Romney  Marsh. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  landing  place  a  smuggler 
named  Hunt  lived  on  a  dreary  and  unwholesome  fen 
where  he  had  no  neighbours  but  a  few  ri^de  fishermen 
and  shepherds.  His  dwelling  was  singularly  well  situ- 
ated for  a  contraband  traffic  in  French  wares.  Cargoes 
of  Lyons  silk  and  Valenciennes  lace  sufficient  to  load 
thirty  packhorses  had  repeatedly  been  landed  in  that  dis- 
mal solitude  without  attracting  notice.  But,  since  the 
Revolution,  Hunt  had  discovered  that  of  all  cargoes  a 
cargo  of  traitors  paid  best.  His  lonely  abode  became 
the  resort  of  men  of  high  consideration,  Earls  and 
BaronS)  Knights  and  Doctors  of  Divinity.  Some  of 
them  lodged  many  days  under  his  roof  while  waiting 
for  a  passage.  A  clandestine  post  was  established  be- 
tween his  house  and  London.  The  couriers  were  con- 
stantly going  and  returning:  they  performed  their 
journeys  up  and  down  on  foot :  but  they  appeared  to 
be  gentlemen  ;  and  it  was  whispered  that  one  of  them 
was  the  son  of  a  titled  man.  The  letters  from  Saint 
Germains  were  few  and  small.  Those  directed  to 
Saint  Germains  were  numerous  and  bulky  :  they  were 
made  up  like  parcels  of  millinery,  and  were  buried  in 
the  morass  till  they  were  called  for  by  the  privateer. 

Here  Barclay  landed  in  January  1696 ;  and  henco 
he  took  the  road  to  London.  He  was  followed,  a  few 
days  later,  by  a  tall  young  man,  who  concealed  liii 
name,  but  who  produced  credentials  of  the  highest  au- 
thority. This  stranger  too  proceeded  to  London.  Hunt 
afterwards  discovered  that  his  humble  roof  had  had  tk« 
honour  of  sheltering  the  Duke  of  Berwick.* 
1  Hunt's  depositkHi. 
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The  part  which  Barclay  had  to  perform  was  difficult 
ftnd  hazardous ;  and  he  omitted  no  precaution.  He 
had  been  little  in  Liondon ;  and  his  face  was  conse- 
quently unknown  to  the  agents  of  the  goverament. 
Nevertheless  he  had  several  lodgings :  he  disguised 
himself  so  well  that  his  oldest  friends  would  not  have 
known  him  by  broad  daylight ;  and  yet  he  seldom  vent- 
ured into  the  streets  except  in  the  dark.  His  chief 
agent  w^as  a  monk  who,  under  several  names,  heard 
confessions  and  said  masses  at  the  risk  of  his  neck. 
This  man  intimated  to  some  of  the  zealots  with  whom 
be  consorted  that  a  special  agent  of  the  royal  family 
was  to  be  spoken  with  in  Covent  Garden,  on  certain 
nights,  at  a  certain  hour,  and  might  be  known  by  cer- 
tain signs*^  In  this  way  Barclay  became  acquainted 
with  several  men  fit  for  hb  purpose. 

Tlie  first  persons  to  whom  he  fully  opened  himself 
were  Chamock  and  Parkyns.  He  talked  with  them 
about  the  plot  which  they  and  some  of  their  fHends 
had  formed  in  the  preceding  spring  against  the  life  of 
William.  Both  Chamock  and  Parkyns  declared  that 
the  plan  then  laid  might  easily  be  executed,  that  there 
was  no  want  of  resolute  hearts  among  the  Royalists, 
and  diat  all  that  was  wanting  was  some  sign  of  His 
Majesty's  approbation. 

Then  Barclay  produced  his  commission.  He  showed 
his  two  accomplices  that  James  had  expressly  com- 
manded all  good  Englishmen,  not  only  to  rise  in  arms, 
not  only  to  make  vmr  on  the  usurping  government,  not 
only  to  seize  forts  and  towns,  but  also  to  do  from  time 
to  time  such  other  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange  as  might  be  for  the  royal  service.  These 
words,  Barclay  said,  plainly  authorised  an  attack  on  the 

1  Firficr's  and  Harris's  depositions. 
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Prince's  j-«rson.  Chamock  and  Parkyns  were  satin- 
fied.  How  in  truth  was  it  possible  for  them  to  doubt 
that  James's  confidential  agent  correctly  interpreted 
James's  expressions  ?  Nay,  how  was  it  possible  for 
them  to  understand  the  large  words  of  the  commission 
in  any  sense  but  oue,  even  if  Barclay  had  not  been 
there  to  act  as  commentator?  If  indeed  the  subject 
had  never  been  brought  under  James's  consideration, 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  thought  that  those  words 
had  dropped  from  his  pen  without  any  definite  mean- 
ing. But  he  had  been  repeatedly  apprised  that  some 
of  his  friends  in  England  meditated  a  deed  of  blood, 
and  that  they  were  waiting  only  for  his  approbation. 
They  had  importuned  him  to  speak  one  word,  to  give 
one  sign.  He  had  long  kept  silence ;  and,  now  that 
he  broke  silence,  he  merely  told  them  to  do  whatever 
might  be  beneficial  to  himself  and  prejudicial  to  the 
usurper.  They  had  his  authority  as  plainly  given '  as 
they  could  reasonably  expect  to  have  it  given  in  such  a 
case.^ 

All  that  remained- was  to  find  a  sufficient  number 
of  courageous  and  trustworthy  assistants,  to  provide 
horses  and  weapons,  and  to  fix  the  hour  and  the  place 
of  the  slaughter.  Forty  men,  it  was  thought,  would 
be  sufficient.  Those  troopers  of  James's  guard  who 
had  already  followed  Barclay  across  the  Channel  made 
up  nearly  half  that  number.  James  had  himself  seen 
some  of  these  men  before  their  departure  fh)m  Saint 
Germains,  had  given  them  money  for  their  journey, 
had  told  them  by  what  name  each  of  them  was  to  pass 
in  England,  had  commanded  them  to  act  as  they  should 
be  directed  by  Barclay,  and  had  informed  them  where 

1  Barclay's  narrative,  in  the  LiAs  of  James,  ii.  54S.;  Paper  by  CiNiniock 
among  the  Kaime  MSS.  In  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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Barclaj  was  to  be  found  and  by  what  tokens  be  was  to 
be  known.^  They  were  ordered  to  depart  in  small 
parties,  and  to  assign  different  reasons  for  going.  Some 
were  ill :  some  were  weary  of  the  service :  Cassels, 
one  of  the  most  noisy  and  proiane  among  them,  an- 
nounced that,  since  he  could  not  get  military  promotion, 
l)c  should  enter  at  the  Scotch  college,  and  study  for  a 
learned  profession.  Under  such  pretexts  about  twenty 
picked  men  left  the  palace  of  James,  made  their  way 
by  Romney  Marsh  to  London,  and  found  their  captain 
walking  in  the  dim  lamplight  of  the  Piazza  with  the 
handkerchief  hanging  from  his  pocket.  One  of  these 
men  was  Ambix)8e  Rookwood,  who  held  the  rank  of 
Brigadier,  and  who  had  a  high  reputation  for  courage 
and  honour:  another  was  Major  John  Bemardi,  an 
adventurer  of  Genoese  extraction,  whose  name  has  de- 
rived a  melanclioly  celebrity  from  a  punishment  so 
strangely  prolonged  that  it  at  length  shocked  a  genera- 
tion which  could  not  remember  his  crime.^ 

It  was  in  these  adventurers  from  France  that  Bar- 
clay placed  his  chief  trust.  In  a  moment  of  elation 
he  ooce  called  them  his  Janissaries,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  they  would  get  him  the  George  and  Garter, 
fiat  tvienty  more  assassins  at  least  were  wanted.  The 
conspirators  probably  expected  valuable  help  from  Sir 
John  Friend^  who  had  received  a  Colonel's  commission 
signed  by  James,  and  had  been  most  active  in  enlisting 
ram  and  providing  arms  against  the  day  when  the 
French  should  appear  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  The  de- 
sign was  imparted  to  him :  but  he  thought  it  so  rash, 
ud  80  likely  to  bring  reproach  and  disaster  on  the  good 

1  Harris**  depositioD. 

*  Harrises  depodtico.     Bernardi'B  autobiographj  is  not  at  all  to  b« 
It  containa  some  absurd  mistakes,  and  some  deliberate  iUae- 
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cause,  that  he  would  lend  no  assistance  to  his  frieni 
though  he  kept  their  secret  religiously.*  Chamock 
dertook  to  find  eight  brave  and  trusty  fellows.  H< 
communicated  the  design  to  Porter,  not  with  Barclay*^ 
entire  approbation  ;  for  Barclay  appears  to  have  thought 
that  a  tavern  brawler,  who  had  recently  been  in  prison 
for  swaggering  drunk  about  the  streets  and  huzzaing 
iii  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  hardly  to  be 
trusted  with  a  secret  of  such  fearful  import.  Porter 
entered  into  the  plot  with  enthusiasm,  and  promised 
to  bring  in  others  who  would  be  useful.  Among  those 
whose  help  he  engaged  was  his  servant  Thomas  Keyes* 
Keyes  was  a  far  more  formidable  conspirator  Uian 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  station  in  life.  The 
household  troops  generally  were  devoted  to  William ; 
but  there  was  a  taint  of  disaffection  among  the  Blues. 
The  chief  conspirators  had  already  been  tampering 
with  some  Roman  Catholics  who  were  in  that  regi- 
ment ;  and  Keyes  was  exceUently  qualified  to  bear  t 
part  in  this  work :  for  he  had  formerly  been  trump- 
eter of  the  corps,  and,  though  he  had  quitted  the  ser- 
vice, he  still  kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
old  soldiers  in  whose  company  he  hod  lived  at  free 
quarter  on  the  Somersetshire  fiutners  after  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor. 

Parkyns,  who  was  old  and  gouty,  could  not  himself 
take  a  share  in  the  work  of  death.  But  he  employed 
himself  in  providing  horses,  saddles,  and  weapons  for 
his  younger  and  more  active  accomplices.  In  this 
department  of  business  he  was  assisted  by  Charles 
Cranbume,  a  person  who  had  long  acted  as  a  broker 
between  Jacobite  plotters  and  people  who  dealt  in  cnt- 
lery  and  firearms.     Special  orders  were  given  by  Bar* 

1  Sm  his  trial. 
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clay  that  the  swords  should  be  made  rather  fur  stab- 
bing than  for  slashing.  Barclay  himself  enlisted  Ed- 
ward Lowick,  who  bad  been  a  Major  in  the  Irish  army, 
and  who  had,  since  tlie  cikpitulation  of  Limerick,  been 
living  obscurely  in  London.  The  monk  who  had  been 
Barclay's  first  confidant  recommended  two 'busy  Pa- 
pists, Richard  Fisher  and  Christopher  Knightley ;  and 
this  recommendafion  was  thonght  sufficient.  Knight- 
ley drew  in  Edward  King,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man of  hot  and  restless  temper ;  and  King  procured 
the  assistance  of  a  French  gambler  and  bully  named 
De  la  Rne.i 

Meanwhile  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  held  fre- 
quent meetings  at  treason  taverns,  for  the  |>urpose  of 
settling  a  plan  of  operations.  Several  schemes  were 
proposed^  applauded,  and,  on  full  consideration,  aban- 
doned. At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  an  attack  on 
Kensington  House  at  dead  of  night  might  probably 
be  successful.  The  outer  wall  jfnight  easily  be  scaled. 
If  once  forty  armed  men  were  in  the  garden,  the  pal- 
ace would  soon  be  stormed  or  set  on  fire.  Some  were 
of  opinion  that  it  wouki  be  best  to  strike  the  blow  on  a 
Sunday  as  William  went  from  Kensington  to  attend 
divine  service  ht  the  chapel  of  Saint  James's  Palace. 
The  murderers  might  assemble  on  the  ground  whei'e 
Apsley  House  and  Hamilton  Place  now  stand.  Just 
as  the  royal  coach  passed  out  of  Hyde  Park,  and  was 
about  to  enter  what  has  since  been  called  tlie  Green 
Park,  thirty  of  the  conspirators,  well  mounted,  might  fall 
on  the  guards.  The  guards  were  ordinarily  only  five  and 
twenty.  They  would  be  taken  completely  by  surprise  ; 
and  probably  half  of  them  would  be  shot  or  cut  down 

1  FMber'fl  deposition ;  Knightley's  deposition;  Cranburne'd  trial ;  Deli 
ftoe't  deposition. 
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before  tliey  could  strike  a  blow.  Meanwhile  ten  or 
twelve  resolnte  men  on  foot  wotild  stop  the  carriage 
bv  shooting  the  horses,  and  would  then  withont  diifi 
Gulty  despatch  the  King.  At  last  the  preference  wan 
given  to  a  plan  originally  sketched  by  Fisher  and  put 
into  shap^  by  Porter.  William  was  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing every  Saturday  from  Kensington  to  hunt  in  Rich- 
mond Paric  There  was  then  no'  bridge  over  the 
Thames  between  London  and  Kingston.  The  King 
therefore  went,  in  a  coach  escorted  by  some  of  his  body- 
guards, tlirough  Turnham  Green  to  the  river.  There  he 
took  boat,  crossed  the  water,  and  found  another  coach 
and  another  set  of  guards  ready  to  receive  him  on  the 
Surrey  side.  The  first  coach  and  the  first  set  of  guards 
\waited  his  return  on  the  northern  bank.  The  con- 
spirators ascertained  with  great  precision  the  whole 
order  6(  these  journeys,  and  carefiilly  examined  the 
ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames.  They  thought 
that  they  should  attack  the  King  with  more  advantage 
on  the  Middlesex  than  on  the  Surrey  bank,  and  when 
he  was  returning  than  when  he  was  going.  For,  when 
he  was  going,  he  was  often  attended  to  the  water  side 
by  a  great  retinue  of  lords  and  gentlemen  ;  but  on  his 
return  he  had  only  his  guards  about  him.  The  place 
and  time  were  fixed.  The  place  was  to  be  a  narrow 
and  winding  lane  leading  from  the  landing  place  on  the 
north  of  the  river  to  Turnham  Green.  The  spot  (nay 
still  be  easily  found.  The  ground  has  since  been 
drained  by  trenches.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  a  quagmire,  through  which  the  royal  coach  was 
witli  difficulty  tugged  at  a  foot's  pace.  The  time  was 
to  be  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  fifteenth  of  Febru- 
ary. On  that  day  the  Forty  were  to  assemble  in  small 
parties  at  public  houses  near  the  Green.     When  the 
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signal  was  given  that  tlie  coach  was  approaching^  thejr 
were  to  take  horse  and  repair  to  their  posts.  As  the 
cavalcade  came  up  the  lane,  Charnock  was  to  attack 
the  guards  in  the  rear,  Rookwood  on  one  flank,  Porter 
on  the  other.  Meanwhile  Barclay,  with  eight  trusty 
men,  was  to  stop  the  coach  and  to  do  the  deed.  That 
no  moYement  of  the  Eang  might  escape  notice,  two 
orderlies  were  appointed  to  watch  the  palace.  One  of 
these  men,  a  bold  and  active  Fleming,  named  Dnrant, 
was  especially  charged  to  keep  Barclay  well  informed. 
The  other,  whose  business  was  to  communicate  with 
Charnock,  was  a  ruffian  named  Chambers,  who  had 
served  in  the  Irish  army,  bad  received  a  severe  wound 
in  the  breast  at  the  Boyne,  and,  on  account  of  that 
wound,  bore  a  savage  personal  hatred  to  William.^ 

While  Barclay  was  making  all  his  arrangements  for 
the  aasasMPation,  Berwick  was  aideavouring  F^nuvtor 
to  persuade  the  Jacobite  aristocracy  to  rise  in  plot. 
arms.  But  this  was  no  easy  task.  Several  consulta- 
tions were  held ;  and  there  was  one  great  muster  of 
the  party  under  the  pretence  of  a  masquerade,  for 
which  tickets  were  distributed  among  the  initiated  at 
one  guinea  each.^  All  ended  however  in  talking,  sing- 
ing, and  drinking.  Many  men  of  rank  and  fortune 
indeed^  declared  that  they  would  draw  their  swords  for 
their  rightful  Sovereign  as  soon  as  their  rightful  Sov- 
ereign was  in  the  island  with  a  French  army ;  and 
Berwick  had  been  empowered  to  assure  them  that  a 
French  army  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  they  had 
drawn  the  sword.  But  between  what  they  asked  and 
what  he  was  authorised  to  grant  there  was  a  difference 
which  admitted  of  no  compromise.     Lewis,  situated  aa 

1  See  the  trials  and  depositions. 
s  L*UerraiUge,  March  ^  1690. 
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he  was,  would  not  risk  ten  or  twelve  thousand  excel- 
lent soldiers  on  the  mere  faith  of  promises.  Similar 
promises  had  been  made  in  1690 ;  and  jet,  when  the 
fleet  of  Tonrville  had  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Devon- 
shire, the  western  counties  had  risen  as  one  man  in  de- 
fence of  the  goTemment,  and  not  a  single  malecontent 
had  dared  to  utter  a  whisper  in  favour  of  the  invaders. 
Similar  promises  had  been  made  in  1692  ;  and  to  tiie 
confidence  which  had  been  placed  in  tliose  promises 
was  to  be  attributed  the  great  disaster  of  La  Hogue. 
The  French  King  would  not  be  deceived  a  third  time. 
He  would  gladly  help  the  English  royalists;  bat  he 
must  first  see  tliem  help  themselves.  There  was  mnch 
reason  in  this ;  and  there  was  reason  also  in  what  ike 
Jacobites  urged  on  the  other  side*  If,  they  said,  they 
were  to  rise,  without  a  single  disciplmed  regiment  to 
back  them,  against  an  usurper  supported  by  a  regular 
army,  they  should  all  be  cut  to  pieces  before  the  news 
Uiat  they  were  up  could  reach  France.  As*  Berwick 
could  hold  out  no  hope  that  there  would  be  an  invasion 
before  there  was  an  insurrection,  and  as  his  English 
friends  were  immovable  in  their  determination  that 
there  should  be  no  insurrection  till  there  was  an  inva- 
sion, he  had  nothing  more  to  do  here,  and  became  im- 
patient to  depart. 

He  was  the  more  impatient  to  depart  because  the 
fifleenth  of  February  drew  near.  For  he  was  in  cmi- 
stant  communication  with  the  assassins,  and  was  per- 
fectly apprised  of  all  the  details  of  the  crime  which 
was  to  be  perpetrated  on  that  day.  He  was  generally 
considered  as  a  man  of  sturdy  and  even  ungracious  in- 
tegrity. But  to  such  a  degree  had  his  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  been  perverted  by  his  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  his  family,  and  by  his  respect  for  the  lessons  of  Us 
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priests,  that  he  did  not,  as  he  has  himself  ingenaously 
confessed,  think  that  he  lay  under  any  obligation  to 
dissuade  the  murderers  from  the  execution  of  their 
purpose.  He  had  indeed  only  one  objection  to  tlieir 
design ;  and  that  objection  he  kept  to  lUmself.  It  was 
•imply  this,  that  all  who  were  concerned  were  very 
likdy  to  be  hanged*  Thi^  however,  was  their  affiiir ; 
and,  if  tliey  chose  to  run  such  a  risk  in  the  good  cause, 
it  was  not  hia  business  to  discourage  them.  His  mis* 
sion  was  quite  distinct  from  theirs :  he  was  not  to  act 
with  them ;  and  be  had  no  inch'nation  to  suffer  with 
them.  He  therefore  hastened  down  to  Romney  Marsh, 
and  crossed  to  Calais.^ 

At  Calais  be  found  preparations  making  for  a  de- 
scent on  Kent.  Troops  filled  the  town:  transports 
filled  the  port.  Boufflers  had  been  ordered  to  repair 
thither  from  Flanders,  and  to  take  the  command. 
James  himself  was  daily  expected.  In  fact  he  had  aU 
ready  left  Saint  Germains,  Berwick,  however,  would 
not  wait.  He  took  tlie  road  to  Paris,  met  his  father  at 
Clermont,  and  made  a  full  repoit  of  the  state  of  things 
in  Enghind.  His  embassy  had  fetled :  the  Royalist 
nobility  and  gentry  seemed  resolved  not  to  rise  till  a 
French  army  was  in  the  island ;  but  there  was  still  a 
hope:  news  would  probably  come  within  a  few  days 
that  the  usurper  was  no  more ;  and  such  news  would 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  James  determined 
to  go  on  to  Calais,  and  there  to  await  the  event  of 
Barclay's  plot.  Berwick  hastened  to  Versailles  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  explanations  to  Lewis.  What 
the  nature  of  the  explanations  was  we  know  from  Ber- 
wick's own  narrative.  He  plainly  told  the  French 
King  that  a  small  band  of  loyal  men  would  in  a  short 
1  8«e  Berwick**  Memoirs. 
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time  make  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  great  enemy 
of  France.  The  next  courier  might  bring  tidings  of 
an  event  which  would  probably  subvert  the  English 
government  and  dissolve  the  European  coalition.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  a  prince  who  ostenta- 
tiously affected  the  character  of  a  devout  Christian  and 
of  a  courteous  knight  would  instantly  have  taken 
measures  for  conveying  to  his  rival  a  caution  which 
perhaps  might  still  arrive  in  time,  and  would  have 
severely  reprimanded  the  guests  who  had  so  grossly 
abused  his  hospitality.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
conduct  of  Lewis.  Had  he  been  asked  to  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  a  murder  he  would  probably  have  refused  with 
indignation.  But  he  was  not  moved' to  indignation  by 
learning  that,  without  his  sanction,  a  crime  was  likely 
to  be  committed  which  would  be  for  more  beneficial  to 
his  interests  than  ten  such  victories  as  that  of  Landen. 
He  sent  down  orders  to  Calais  that  his  fleet  should 
be  in  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  crisis 
which  he  anticipated.  At  Calais  James  waited  with 
still  more  impatience  for  the  signal  that  his  nephew 
was  no  more.  That  signal  was  to  be  given  by  a  fire, 
of  which  the  fuel  was  already  prepared  on  the  cliifii 
of  Kent,  and  which  would  be  visible  across  the 
straits.^ 

But  a  peculiar  fate  has,  in  our  country,  always  at- 
K^A^Sri'  ^"^®d  s^ch  conspiracies  as  that  of  Bare  ay 
nation  Plot  and  Chamock.  The  English  regard  assassin 
nation,  and  have  during  some  ages  regarded  it,  with  a 
loathing  peculiar  to  themselves.     So  English  indeed  is 

1  Van  Cleverskirke,  f^^  1696.  1  am  confident  that  no  sensible  and 
impartial  person,  after  attentirely  reading  Benincic*s  narrative  of  tbes^ 
transactionB,  and  comparing  it  with  the  narrative  in  the  Life  of  James,  (U. 
544.)  which  is  taken,  word  for  word,  from  the  Original  Memoirs,  can  doiil4 
that  James  was  accessory  to  the  design  of  assassination. 
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this  sentiment  that  it  cannot  even  now  be  called  Irishy 
and  that,  till  a  recent  period,  it  was  not  Scotch.     In 
Ireland  to  this  day  the  villain  who  shoots  at  his  enemy 
from  behind  a  hedge  is  too  often  protected  from  Justice 
b?  pablic  sympathy.     In  Scotland  plans  of  assassina- 
tioD  were  often,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
oentories,  successfiilly  executed,  though  known  to  great 
Dombers  of  persons.     The  murders  of  Beaton,  of  Riz^- 
Bio,  of  Damley,  of  Murray,  of  Sharpe,  are  conspicu- 
ous instances.     The  royalists  w1k>  murdered  Lisle  in 
Switzerland  were  Irishmen:   the  royalists  who  mur- 
dered Ascham  at  Madrid  were  Irishmen  :  the  royalists 
who  murdered  Dorislaus  at  the  Hague  were  Scotch- 
men.    In  England,  as  soon  as  such  a  design  ceases  to 
be  a  secret  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  one  gloomy  and 
ulcerated  heart,  the  risk  of  detection  and  failure  becomes 
extreme.   Felton  and  Bellingham  reposed  trust  in  no 
human  being ;  and  they  were  therefore  able  to  accom- 
plish their  evil  purposes.     But  Babington's  conspiracy 
a^nst  Elizabeth,  Fawkes's  conspiracy  against  James, 
Gerud's  conspiracy  against  Cromwell,  the  Rye  House 
conspiracy,  Despard's  conspiracy,  the  Cato  Street  con- 
spiracy, were  all  discovered,  frustrated,  and  punished. 
In  troth  such  a  conspiracy  is  here  exposed  to  equal  dan- 
ger from  the  good  and  from  the  bad  qualities  of  the  con- 
^iratofs.    Scarcely  any  Englishman,  not  utterly  desti- 
tute of  conscience  and  honour,  will  engage  in  a  plot  for 
slaying  an  unsuspecting  fellow  creature ;  and  a  wretch 
who  has  neither  conscience  nor  honour  is  likely  to  think 
much  on  the  danger  which  he  incurs  by  being  true  to 
his  associates,  and  on  the  rewards  which  he  may  ob- 
tain by  betrayii^  them.     There  are,  it  is  true,  persons 
in  whom  religious  or  political  fanaticism  has  destroyed 
lU  moral  sensibility  on  ont   pai'ticular  point,  and  yet 
roi^  VII.  SI 
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has  left  tliat  sensibility  generally  unimpaired.  Such  m 
person  was  Digby.  He  had  no  scruple  about  Wowing 
King,  Lords  and  Commons  into  the  air.  Yet  to  his 
accomplices  he  was  religiously  and  chivalrously  faith* 
ful  ;  nor  could  even  the  fear  of  the  rack  extort  firoin 
him  one  word  to  their  prejudice.  But  this  unio/i  ok 
depravity  and  heroism  is  very  rare.  The  vast  majoiity 
of  men  are  either  not  vicious  enough  or  not  virtuous 
enough  to  be  loyal  and  devoted  members  of  ti^each^r- 
Otis  and  cruel  confederacies ;  and,  if  a  single  member 
should  want  either  the  necessary  vice  or  tlie  necessary 
virtue,  the  whole  confederacy  is  in  danger.  To  bring 
together  in  one  body  forty  Englishmen,  ail  liardened 
cutthroats,  and  yet  all  so  upright  and  generous  that 
neither  the  hope  of  opulence  nor  the  dread  of  the  gal- 
lows can  tempt  any  one  of  them  to  be  false  to  the  rest, 
has  hitherto  been  found,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  al- 
ways be  found  impossible. 

There  were  among  Barclay's  followers  both  men  too 
bad  and  men  too  good  to  be  trusted  with  sucli  a  secret 
as  his.  The  first  whose  heart  failed  him  was  Fisher. 
Even  before  the  time  and  place  of  the  crime  had  been 
fixed,  he  obtained  an  audience  of  Portland,  and  told 
that  lord  that  a  design  was  forming  against  the  King^s 
life.  Some  days  later  Fisher  came  again  with  mon= 
precise  intelligence.  But  his*  character  was  not  such 
as  entitled  him  to  much  credit ;  and  the  knavery  of* 
Fuller,  of  Young,  of  Whitney,  and  of  Taaffe,  had  macia 
men  of  sense  slow  to  believe  stories  of  plots.  Port* 
land,  therefore,  though  in  general  very  easily  alanned 
where  the  safety  of  his  master  and  friend  was  con* 
cemed,  seems  to  have  thought  little  about  the  matter. 
But,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  February,  he 
received  a  visit  from  a  person  whose  testimony  he  could 
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not  treat  lightly.  This  was  a  Roman  Cathohc  gentle- 
man of  known  courage  and  honoar,  named  Pender- 
grass.  He  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  come  up  to 
town  from  Hampshire,  in  consequence  of  a  pressing 
sommons  from  Porter,  who,  dissolute  and  unprincipled 
as  he  was,  had  to  Pendergrass  been  a  most  kind  friend, 
indeed  almost  a  &ther.  In  a  Jacobite  insurrection 
Pendergrass  would  probably  have  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most. But  he  learned  with  horror  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  bear  a  part  in  a  wicked  and  shameful  deed* 
He  found  himself  in  one  of  those  situations  which  most 
cruelly  torture  noble  and  sensitive  natures.  What  was 
he  to  do  ?  Was  he  to  commit  a  murder  ?  Was  he  to 
snfier  a  murder  which  he  could  prevent  to  be  com- 
mitted ?  Yet  was  he  to  betray  one  who,  however  cul- 
pable, had  loaded  him  with  benefits  ?  Perhaps  it  might 
be  possible  to  save  William  without  harming  Porter. 
Pendergrass  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  "My 
lord,"  he  said  to  Portland,  "  as  you  value  King  Wil- 
liam's life,  do  not  let  him  hunt  tomorrow.  He  is  the 
enemy  of  my  religion  :  yet  my  religion  constrains  me 
to  give  him  this  caution.  But  the  names  of  the  con* 
spirators  I  am  resolved  to  conceal :  some  of  them  are 
my  friends :  one  of  them  especiaUy  is  my  benefactor  ; 
and  I  will  not  betray  them.'* 

Portland  went  instantly  to  the  King :  but  the  King 
received  the  intelligence  very  coolly,  and  seemed  de- 
termined not  to  be  frightened  out  of  a  good  day's  sport 
by  such  an  idle  story.  Portland  argued  and  implored 
in  vain.  He  was  at  last  forced  to  threaten  that  he 
would  immediately  make  the  whole  matter  public,  nil* 
less  His  Majesty  would  consent  to  remain  within  doors 
daring  the  next  day ;  and  this  threat  was  successful.^ 
1  L*Hernutage, : 
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Saturday  the  fifteenth  came.  The  Forty  were  all 
ready  to  mount,  when  they  received  intelligence  from 
the  orderlies  who  watched  Kensington  House  that 
the  King  did  not  mean  to  hunt  that  morning.  ^^  The 
fox,"  said  Chambers,  with  vindictive  bitterness,  **  keeps 
his  eai'th."  Then  he  opened  his  shirt,  showed  the 
great  scar  on  his  breast,  and  vowed  revenge  on  Wil- 
liam. 

The  first  thought  of  the  conspirators  was  that  their 
design  had  been  detected.  But  they  were  soon  reas- 
sured. It  was  given  out  that  the  weather  had  kept  the 
King  at  home ;  and  indeed  the  day  was  cold  and 
stormy.  There  was  no  sign  of  agitation  at  the  palace. 
No  extraordinary  precaution  Was  taken.  No  arrest 
was  made.  No  ominous  whisper  was  heard  at  the  cof- 
feehouses. The  delay  was  vexatious:  but  Saturday 
the  twenty-second  would  do  as  well. 

But,  before  Saturday  the  twenty-second  arrived,  a 
third  informer,  De  la  Rue,  had  presented  himself  at 
the  palace.  His  way  of  life  did  not  entitle  him  to 
much  respect :  but  his  story  agreed  so  exactly  with 
what  had  been  said  by  Fisher  and  Pendergrass  that 
even  William  began  to  believe  that  there  was  real 
danger. 

Very  late  in  the  evening  of  Friday  the  twenty-first, 
Pendergrass,  who  had  as  yet  disclosed  much  less  than 
either  of  the  other  informers,  but  whose  single  word 
was  worth  much  more  than  their  joint  oath,  was  sent 
for  to  the  royal  closet.  The  faithful  Portland  and  the 
gallant  Cutts  were  the  only  persons  who  witnessed  the 
singular  interview  between  the  King  and  his  generous 
enemy.  William,  with  courtesy  and  animation  which 
he  rarely  showed,  but  which  he  never  showed  without 
making  a  deep  impression,  urged  Pendergrass  to  speak 
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out.  "  You  are  a  man  of  true  probity  and  honour :  I 
am  deeply  obliged  to  you  :  but  you  must  feel  that  the 
lame  considerations  which  have  induced  you  to  tell  us 
80  much  ought  to  induce  you  to  tell  us  something  more. 
The  cautions  which  you  have  as  yet  given  can  only 
make  me  suspect  everybody  that  comes  near  me. 
They  are  sufficient  to  embitter  my  life,  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  it.  You  must  let  me  know  the  names 
of  these  men."  During  more  than  half  an  hour  the 
King  continued  to  entreat  and  Pendergrass  to  refuse. 
At  last  Pendergrass  said  that  he  would  give  the  infor- 
mation which  was  required,  if  he  could  be  assured  that 
it  would  be  used  only  for  the  prevention  of  the  crime, 
and  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  criminals.  "  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour,"  said  William,  "  that  your 
evidence  shall  not  be  used  against  any  person  without 
your  own  free  consent."  It  was  long  past  midnight 
when  Pendergrass  wrote  down  the  names  of  the  chief 
conspirators. 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Kensington,  a 
large  party  of  the  assassins  was  revelling  at  a  Jacobite 
tavern  in  Maiden  Lane.  Here  they  received  their 
final  orders  for  the  morrow.  **  Tomorrow  or  never," 
said  King.  "  Tomorrow,  boys,"  cried  Cassels  with  a 
eorse,  *'  we  shall  have  the  plunder  of  the  field."  The 
aKNTTOw  came.  All  was  ready  :  the  horses  were  sad- 
dled :  the  pstols  were  loaded :  the  swords  were  sharp- 
ened :  the  orderlies  were  on  the  alert :  they  early  sent 
intelligence  from  the  palace  that  the  King  was  cer- 
tainly going  a  hunting:  all  the  usual  preparations 
had  been  made  :  a  party  of  guards  had  been  sent  round 
by  Kingston  Bridge  to  Richmond :  the  royal  coaches, 
each  with  six  horses,  had  gone  from  the  stables  at 
Charing  Cross  to  Kensington.     The  chief  murderers 
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assembled  in  high  glee  at  Porter's  lodgings.  Pender- 
grass,  who,  by  the  King's  command,  appeared  among 
them,  was  greeted  with  ferocious  mirth.  "  Pender- 
grass,"  said  Porter,  "  you  are  named  one  of  the  eight 
who  are  to  do  his  business.  I  have  a  musquetoon  for 
rou  that  will  carry  eight  balls."  **  Mr.  Pendergrass," 
saia  King,  "  pray  do  not  be  afraid  of  smashing  the 
glass  windows."  From  Porter's  loggings  the  patty  ad- 
journed to  the  Blue  Posts  in  Spring  Gardens,  where 
they  meant  to  take  some  refireshment  before  they 
started  for  Tumham  Green.  They  were  at  table  when 
a  message  came  from  an  orderly  that  the  King  had 
changed  his  mind  and  would  not  hunt ;  and  scarcely 
had  they  recovered  from  their  first  surprise  at  this  om- 
mous  news,  when  Keyes,  who  had  been  out  scouting 
among  his  old  comrades,  arrived  with  news  more  omi- 
nous still.  **  The  coaches  have  returned  to  Charing 
Cross.  The  guards  that  were  sent  round  to  Richmond 
have  just  come  back  to  Kensington  at  fall  gallop,  the 
flanks  of  the  horses  all  white  with  foam.  I  have  had  a 
word  with  one  of  the  Blues.  He  told  me  that  strange 
things  are  muttered."  Then  the  countenances  of  the 
assassins  fell  ;  and  their  hearts  died  within  them. 
Porter  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  disguise  his  uneasi- 
ness. He  took  up  an  ora.nge  and  squeezed  it.  **  What 
cannot  be  done  one  day  may  be  done  another.  Come, 
gentlemen,  before  we  part  let  us  have  one  glass  to 
the  squeezing  of  the  rotten  orange."  The  squeezing 
of  the  rotten  orange  was  drunk ;  and  the  company 
dispersed.^ 

A  few  hours  elapsed  before  all  the  conspirators  abaa- 

1  M7  account  of  these  events  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  trials  and  dep> 
ittions.  See  also  Burnet,  ii.  165, 166, 167.,  Blackmore*s  True  and  Tm|«f- 
tial  History,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  Shrewsbury  and  Somers  and 
Bojer^s  History  of  King  William  III.,  1703. 
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doned  all  hope.  Some  of  them  derived  comfort  from 
a  report  that  the  Eling  had  taken  physic,  and  that  this 
was  his  only  reason  for  not  going  to  Richmond.  If  it 
were  so,  the  Uow  might  still  be  struck.  Two  Satur- 
days had  been  unpropitious.  But  Sunday  was  at  hand. 
One  of  the  plans  which  had  formerly  been  discussed 
and  abandoned  might  be  resumed.  The  usurper  might 
be  set  upon  at  HjHe  Park  Comer  on  his  way  to  his 
chapel.  Chamock  was  nuidy  for  the  most  desperate 
enterprise.  However  great  the  risk,  however  small 
the  chance  of  success,  it  was  better  to  die  biting  and 
scratching  to  the  last  than  to  be  worried  without  resist* 
ance  or  revenge.  He  assembled  some  of  his  accom-  • 
plJces  at  one  of  the  numerous  houses  at  which  he  had 
lodgings,  and  pUed  them  hard  with  healths  to  the  King, 
to  the  Queen,  to  the  Prince,  and  to  the  Grand  Mon- 
arch, as  they  called  Lewis.  But  the  terror  and  dejec- 
tion of  the  gang  were  beyond  the  power  of  wine ;  and 
80  many  had  stolen  away  that  those  who  were  left  could 
effect  nothing.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  it  was 
known  that  the  guards  had  been  doubled  at  the  palace  ; 
and  soon  after  nightfall  messengers  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  with 
torches  through  the  streets,  accompanied  by  files  of  mus- 
keteers. Before  the  dawn  of  Sunday  Gharnock  was 
in  custody.  A  little  later,  Rookwood  and  Bernardi 
were  found  in  bed  at  a  Jacobite  alehouse  on  Tower 
HilL  Seventeen  more  traitors  were  seized  before 
noon ;  and  three  of  the  Blues  were  put  under  arrest. 
That  morning  a  Council  was  held ;  and,  as  soon  as  it 
rose,  an  express  was  sent  off  to  call  home  some  regi- 
Vients  from  Flanders:  Dorset  set  out  for  Sussex,  of 
which  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant:  Romney,  who  was 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  started  for  the  coast  of 
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Kent ;  and  Russell  hastened  down  the  Thames  to  take 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  In  the  evening  the  Council 
sate  again.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  examined  and 
committed.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  in  attendance,  was 
informed  of  what  had  been  discovered,  and  was  spe- 
cially cliarged  to  look  well  to  the  peace  of  the  capital.^ 
On  Monday  morning  all  the  trainbands  of  the  City 
PariunMrn-  wcrc  Under  arms.  The*King  went  in  state 
iDss  toaoh-  to  the  House  of  Lords,  sent  for  the  Commons, 
•  iPiot.  and  fi-ofn  the  throne  told  the  Parliament  that, 


but  for  the  protection  of  a  gracious  Providence,  he 
should  at  that  moment  have  been  a  corpse,  and  the 
'kingdom  would  have  been  invaded  by  a  French  army. 
The  danger  of  invasion,  he  added,  was  still  great :  bat 
he  had  already  given  such  orders  as  would,  he  hoped, 
suffice  for  the  protection  of  the  realm.  Some  traitors 
were  in  custody :  warrants  were  out  against  others :  he 
should  do  his  part  in  this  emergency ;  and  he  relied  on 
the  Houses  to  do  theirs.*-^ 

The  Houses  instantly  voted  a  joint  address  in  which 
they  thankfully  acknowledged  the  divine  goodness 
which  had  preserved  him  to  his  people^  and  implored 
him  to  take  more  than  ordinary  care  of  his  person. 
They  concluded  by  exhorting  him  to  seize  and  secure 
all  whom  he  regarded  as  dangerous.  On  the  same 
day  two  important  bills  were  brought  into  the  Com- 
mons. By  one  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended. 
The  other  provided  that  the  Parliament  should  not 
be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  William.  Sir  Rowland 
Gwyn,  an  honest  country  gentleman,  made  a  motion 
of  which  he  did  not  at  all  foresee  the  important  con- 

Talk.  M. 

1  Portland  to  Lexington,  March  ^  1606;  Van  Cleyartkiika,  j^^* 
L*H«nnitage,  of  the  same  date. 
*  Comuont*  Journals,  Feb.  S4. 169ft. 
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leqitences.  He  proposed  that  the  members  should 
enter  into  an  association  for  the  defence  of  their  Sover- 
eign and  their  country.  Montague,  who  of  all  men 
was  the  quickest  at  taking  and  improving  a  hint,  saw 
how  much  such  an  association  would  strengthen  the 
government  and  the  Whig  party .^  An  instrument 
was  immediately  drawn  up,  by  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  each  for  himself,  solemnly  recog- 
msed  William  as  rightful  and  lawful  King,  and  bound 
themselves  to  stand  by  him  and  by  each  other  against 
James  and  James's  adherents.  Lastly  they  vowed 
that,  if  His  Majesty's  life  should  be  shortened  by  vio- 
lence, they  would  avenge  him  signally  on  his  murder- 
ers, and  would,  with  one  heart,  strenuously  support  the. 
order  of  succession  settled  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
was  ordered  that  the  House  should  be  called  over  the 
next  morning.*  The  attendance  was  consequently 
great:  the  Association,  engrossed  on  parchment,  was 
on  the  table  ;  and  the  members  went  up,  county  by 
county,  to  sign  their  names.^ 

The  King's  speech,  the  joint  address  of  both  Houses, 
the  Association  fi-amed  by  the  Commons,  and  st***  of 

,  .  .    .  1.  n     1  public  feel- 

a  proclamation,  contammg  a  list  ot  the  con-  ing. 
•pirators,  and  offering  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds 
for  the  apprehension  of  any  one  of  them,  were  soon 
cried  in  all  the  streets  of  the  capital  and  carried  out 
by  all  the  postbags.  Wherever  the  news  came  it 
raised  the  whole  country.  Those  two  hateful  words, 
issassination  and  invasion,  acted  like  a  spell.  No  im- 
pressment  was   necessary.     The  seamen   came  forth 

^  EogUind*B  Enemies  Exposed,  1701. 
*  Commons'  Jonrnals,  Feb.  24. 169f . 

<  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  25.  169|.;  Van  Gleverakirke,  ^^;  L*II«r 
■utage,  of  the  same  date. 
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from  their  hiding  places  by  thousands  to  man  the  fleet. 
Only  three  days  after  the  King  had  appealed  to  the 
nation,  Russell  sailed  out  of  the  Thames  with  one 
great  squadron.  Another  was  ready  for  action  at 
Spithead.  The  militia  of  all  the  maritime  counties 
from  the  Wash  to  the  Land*s  End  was  under  arms. 
For  persons  accused  of  offences  merely  political  there 
wjis  generally  much  sympathy.  But  Barclay's  assas- 
sins were  hunted  like  wolves  by  the  whole  population. 
The  abhorrence  which  the  English  have,  through  many 
generations,  felt  for  domiciliary  visits,  and  for  all  those 
impediments  which  the  police  of  continental  states 
throws  in  the  way  of  travellers,  was  for  a  time  sus- 
pended. The  gates  of  the  City  of  .London  were  kept 
many  hours  closed  while  a  strict  search  was  made 
within.  The  magistrates  of  almost  every  walled  town 
in  the  kingdom  followed  the  example  of  the  capital. 
On  every  highway  parties  of  armed  men  were  posted 
with  orders  to  stop  passengers  of  suspicious  appearance. 
During  a  few  days  it  was  haixlly  possible  to  perform  a 
journey  without  a  passport,  or  to  procure  posthorses 
without  the  authority  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Nor 
was  any  voice  raised  against  these  precautions.  The 
common  people  indeed  were,  if  possible,  more  eager 
than  the  public  functionaries  to  bring  the  traitors  to 
justice.  This  eagerness  may  perhaps  be  in  part  as- 
cribed to  the  great  rewards  promised  by  the  royal  proc- 
lamation. The  hatred  which  every  good  Protestant 
felt  for  Popish  cutthroats  was  not  a  little  strengthened 
by  the  songs  in  which  the  street  poets  celebrated  the 
lucky  hackney  coachman  who  had  caught  his  traitor, 
had  received  the  promised  thousand  pounds,  and  had 
set  up  as  a  gentleman.^  The  zeal  of  the  populace 
1  Aooording  to  L*  Hermitage,  ^;^,  there  were  two  of  theee  ftrtmiato 
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could  in  some  places  hardly  be  kept  within  the  limits 
of  the  law.  At  the  country  seat  of  Parkyns  in  War- 
wickshire, arras  and  accoutrements  sufficient  to  equip 
a  troop  of  cavalry  were  found.  As  soon  as  this  was 
known,  a  furious  mob  assembled,  pulled  down  the 
lioQse,  and  laid  the  gardens  utterly  waste.^  Parkyns 
himself  was  tracked  to  a  garret  in  the  Temple.  Por- 
ter and  Keyes,  who  had  fled  into  Surrey,  were  pur- 
sued by  the  hue  and  cry,  stopped  by  the  country  peo- 
ple near  Leatherhead,  and,  after  some  show  of  resist- 
ance, secured  and  sent  to  prison.  Friend  was  found 
hidden  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker.  Knightley  was 
caoght  in  the  dress  of  a  fine  lady,  and  recognised  in 
spite  of  his  patches  and  paint.  In  a  few  days  all  the 
chief  conspirators  were  in  custody  except  Barclay,  who 
SDcceeded  in  making  his  escape  to  France. 

At  the  same  time  some  notorious  malecontents  were 
arrested,  and  were  detained  for  a  time  on  suspicion. 
Old  Roger  Lestrange,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was 
taken  up.  Ferguson  was  found  hidden  under  a  bed  in 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  was,  to  the  general  joy,  locked 
np  in  Newgate.^  Meanwhile  a  special  commission  was 
issued  for  the  trial  of  the  traitors.  There  was  no  want 
of  evidence.  For,  of  the  conspirators  who  had  been 
seized,  ten  or  twelve  were  ready  to  save*  themselves  by 
bearing  witness  against  their  associates.  None  had 
been  deeper  in  guilt,  and  none  shrank  with  more  abject 
terror  from  death,  than  Porter.  The  government  con- 
sented to  spare  him,  and  thus  obtained,  not  only  his 
evidence,  but  the  much  more  respectable  evidence  of 

Wknej  coachmen.  A  shrewd  and  vigilant  hackney  coachman  indeed 
VM,  from  the  nature  of  his  calling,  very  likely  to  be  saccessful  in  this  sort 
ff  chase.    The  newspapers  abound  with  proofs  of  the  general  enthusiasm. 

1  Postman,  March  5.  169|. 

•  The  PoXman,  Feb.  29.,  March  2.,  March  12.,  March  14.  160{. 
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Pendergrass.  Pendergrass  was  in  no  danger :  he  had 
committed  no  offence  :  his  character  was  fair ;  and  hia 
testimony  would  have  far  greater  weight  with  a  jury 
than  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of  approvers  swearing  for 
their  necks.  But  he  had  die  royal  word  of  honour  tliat 
he  sliould  not  be  a  witness  without  his  own  consent ; 
and  he  was  fully  determined  not  to  be  a  witness  unless 
he  were  assured  of  Porter's  safety.  Porter  was  now 
safe ;  and  Pendergrass  had  no  longer  any  scruple  aboat 
relating  the  whole  truth. 

Chamock,  King,  and  Keyes  were  set  first  to  the  bar. 
triaiofchar-  The  Chiefe  of  the  three  Courts  of  Common 
uvXEMiytt.'  Law  and  several  other  Judges  were  on  the 
bench ;  and  among  the  audience  were  many  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  was  the  eleventh  of  March.  The  new  Act  for 
regulating  the  procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason  was 
not  to  come  into  force  till  the  twenty-fifth.  The  cul- 
prits urged  that,  as  the  Legislature  had,  by  passing  that 
Act,  recognised  the  justice  of  allowing  them  to  see 
their  indictment,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assist- 
ance of  an  advocate,  the  tribunal  ought  either  to  grant 
them  what  the  highest  authority  had  declared  to  be  a 
reasonable  indulgence,  or  to  defer  the  trial  for  a  fort- 
night. The  Judges,  however,  would  consent  to  no 
delay.  They  have  therefore  been  accused  by  some 
writers  of  using  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  in  order  to 
destroy  men  who,  if  the  law  had  been  construed  ac« 
cording  to  its  spirit,  might  have  had  some  chance  of 
escape.  This  accusation  is  unjust.  The  Judges  un- 
doubtedly carried  the  real  intention  of  the  legislature 
into  effect ;  and,  for  whatever  injustice  was  committed, 
the  legislature,  and  not  the  Judges,  ought  to  be  held 
accountable.     The   words,  "twenty-fifth  of  March/' 
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iisd  not  slipped  into  the  Act  by  mere  inadvertence* 
All  parties  in  Parliament  had  long  been  agreed  as  to 
the  principle  of  the  new  regulations.  The  only  mat- 
ter about  which  there  was  any  dispute  was  the  time  at 
which  those  regulations  should  take  effect.  After  de« 
bates  extending  through  several  sessions,  after  repealed 
divisions  with  various  results,  a  compromise  had  been 
made ;  and  it  was  surely  not  for  the  Courts  to  alter  the 
terms  of  that  compromise.  It  may  indeed  be  confi- 
dently affirmed  that,  if  the  Houses  had  foreseen  that  a 
plot  against  the  person  of  William  would  be  detected 
io  the  course  of  that  year,  they  would  have  fixed,  not 
an  earlier,  but  a  later  day  for  the  commencement  of 
the  new  system.  Undoubtedly  the  Parliament,  and 
especially  the  Whig  party,  deserved  serious  blame. 
For,  if  the  old  rules  of  procedure  gave  no  unfair  ad- 
vantage to  the  Crown,  there  was  no  reason  for  altering 
them ;  and  if,  as  was  generally  admitted,  they  did  give 
an  oniair  advantage  to  the  Crown,  and  that  against  a 
defendant  on  trial  for  his  life,  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  suffered  to  continue  in  force  a  single  day.  But 
no  bkme  is  due  to  the  tribunals  for  not  acting  in  direct 
opposition  both  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law. 

The  government  might  indeed  liave  postponed  the 
trials  till  the  new  Act  came  into  force  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  wise,  as  well  as  right,  to  do  so ;  for  the 
prisoners  would  have  gained  nothing  by  the  delay. 
The  case  against  them  was  one  on  which  all  the  in- 
genuity of  the  Inns  of  Court  could  have  made  no  im- 
pression. Porter,  Pendergrass,  De  l{i  Rue,  and  othera 
gave  evidence  which  admitted  of  no  answer.  Char- 
nock  said  the  very  little  that  he  had  to  say  with  readi- 
ness and  presence  of  mind.     The  jury  found  all  the 
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defendants  guilty.  It  is  not  mnch  to  the  honour  of  thai 
age  that  the  announcement  of  the  verdict  was  received 
with  loud  huzzas  by  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the 
Courthouse.  Those  huzzas  were  renewed  when  the 
three  unhappy  men,  having  heard  their  doom,  were 
brought  forth  under  a  guard.^ 

Chamock  had  hitherto  shown  no  sign  of  flinching : 
but  when  he  was  again  in  his  cell  his  fortitude  gave 
way.  He  begged  hard  for  mercy.  He  would  be  con- 
tent, he  said,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  an  easy  coa- 
finement.  He  asked  only  for  his  life.  In  return  for 
his  life,  he  promised  to  discover  all  that  he  knew  rf 
the  schemes  of  the  Jacobites  against  the  govemnoent. 
If  it  should  appear  that  he  prevaricated  or  that  he  sup- 
pressed anything,  he  was  willing  to  undergo  the  ut- 
most rigour  of  the  law.  This  offer  produced  much  ex- 
citement, and  some  difference  of  opinion,  among  the 
councillors  of  William.  But  the  King  decided,  as  in 
such  cases  he  seldom  failed  to  decide,  wisely  and  mag- 
nanimously. He  saw  that  the  discovery  of  the  Assas- 
sination  Plot  had  changed  the  whole  posture  of  affairs. 
His  throne,  lately  tottering,  was  fixed  on  an  immova- 
ble basis.  His  popularity  had  risen  impetuously  to  as 
great  a  height  as  when  he  was  on  his  march  from  Tor- 
bay  to  London.  Many  who  had  been  out  of  humour 
with  his  administration,  and  who  had,  in  their  spleen, 
held  some  communication  with  Saint  Germains,  were 
shocked  to  find  that  they  had  been,  in  some  sense, 
leagued  with  murderers.  He  would  not  drive  such 
persons  to  despair.  He  would  not  even  put  them  to 
the  blush.     Not  only  should  they  not  be  punished: 

1  PoBtman,  March  12.  1696;  Vernon  to  Lexington,  March  13.;  Va> 
Ctevenkirkf ,  March  11.  The  proceedings  are  fully  reported  in  the  CoUeo 
tion  of  State  Trials. 
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diey  should  not  undergo  the  humiliation  of  being  par> 
doned.  He  would  not  know  that  they  had  offended. 
Chamock  was  left  to  his  iate.^  When  he  found  that 
he  had  no  chance  of  being  received  as  a  deserter,  he 
assomed  the  dignity  of  a  martyr,  and  played  his  part 
resolutely  to  the  close.  That  he  might  bid  farewell  to 
the  world  with  a  better  grace,  he  ordered  a  fine  new 
coat  to  be  hanged  in,  and  was  very  particular  on  his 
last  day  about  the  powdering  and  curling  of  his  wig.^ 
Just  before  he  was  turned  off,  he  delivered  to  the 
Sherifi  a  paper  in  which  he  avowed  that  he  had  con- 
spired against  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but 
solenmly  denied  that  James  had  given  any  commission 
authorising  assassination.  The  denial  was  doubtless 
literally  correct :  but  Chamock  did  not  deny,  and  as- 
suredly could  not  with  truth  have  denied,  that  he  had 
seen  a  commission  written  and  signed  by  James,  and 
eontaining  words  which  might  without  any  violence  be 
construed,  and  which  were,  by  all  to  whom  they  were 
shown,  aclually  construed,  to  authorise  the  murderous 
ambuscade  of  Tumham  Green. 

Indeed  Chamock,  in  another  paper,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  but  has  never  been  printed,  held  very  differ- 
ent language.  He  plainly  said  that,  for  reasons  too 
obrious  to  be  mentioned,  he  could  not  tell  the  whole 
troth  in  the  paper  which  he  had  delivered  to  the 
Sheriff.  He  acknowledged  that  the  plot  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  seemed,  even  to  many  loyal  subjects, 
highly  criminal.  They  called  him  assassin  and  mur- 
derer.   Yet  what  had  he  done  more  than  had  been 

• 

1  Bornet,  iL  171  >  The  Present  Disposition  of  England  considered,  1701; 
bgland*8  Enemies  Exposed,  1701 ;  L* Hermitage,  March  ^  1696.  L*Her- 
nitage  says,  **  Chamock  a  fait  des  grandes  instances  pour  avoir  ta  grace,  et 
iflftrt  de  tontdfclarer:  mals  elle  lui  a  est^  rafos^" 

t  L'Heranitage,  March  ^ 
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done  by  Mncius  ScsBvoIa?  Nay,  what  had  he  done 
more  than  had  been  done  by  everybody  who  had  borne 
arms  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  ?  If  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  had  suddenly  landed  in  England 
and  surprised  the  usurper,  this  would  have  been  called 
legitimate  war.  Did  the  difference  between  war  and 
assassination  depend  merely  on  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  ?  What  then  was  the  smallest  number  which 
could  lawfully  surprise  an  enemy  ?  Was  it  five  thou- 
sand, or  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred  ?  Jonathan  and  his 
armourbearer  were  only  two.  Yet  they  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Philistines.  Was  that  assassination  ? 
It  cannot,  said  Chamock,  be  the  mere  act,  it  must  be 
the  cause,  that  makes  killing  assassination.  It  followed 
that  it  was  not  assassination  to  kill  one  —  and  here  the 
dying  man  gave  a  loose  to  all  his  hatred  —  who  had 
declared  a  war  of  extermination  against  loyal  subjects, 
who  hung,  drew,  and  quartered  every  man  who  stood 
up  for  the  right,  and  who  had  laid  waste  England  to 
enrich  the  Dutch.  Chamock  admitted  that*  his  enter- 
prise would  have  been  unjustifiable  if  it  had  not  been 
authorised  by  James:  but  he  maintained  that  it  had 
been  authorised,  not  indeed  expressly,  but  by  implica- 
tion. His  Majesty  had  indeed  formerly  prohibited  simi- 
lar attempts:  but  he  had  prohibited  them,  not  as  in 
themselves  criminal,  but  merely  as  inexpedient  at  this» 
or  that  conjuncture  of  affairs.  Circumstances  had 
changed.  The  prohibition  might  therefore  reasonably 
be  considered  as  withdrawn.  His  Majesty's  fiuthfiil 
subjects  had  then  only  to  look  to  the  words  of  his  com- 
mission ;  and  those  words*,  beyond  all  doubt,  fully  war- 
ranted an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  usurper.^ 

I  This  most  curious  pAper  is  nxatong  the  Naime  H3S.  in  the  Bodleiaa 
libfary.    A  short,  and  not  perfectly  ingenuous,  abstract  of  it  will  be  foand 
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King  and  Kejes  snfibred  with  Charnock.  E^ng  be* 
hftved  with  firmness  and  decency.  He  ac-  jj^tecutum  ct 
knowledged  his  crime,  and  said  that  he  re-  KiSr^d' 
pented  of  it.  He  thought  it  due  to  the  ^^'^ 
Church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  on  which  his 
conduct  had  brought  reproach,  to  declare  that  he  had 
been  misled,  not  by  any  casuistry  about  tyrannicide,  but 
merely  by  the  violence  of  his  own  evil  passions.  Poor 
Keyet  was  in  an  agony  of  terror.  His  tears  and  lamen- 
tations moved  the  pity  of  some  of  the  spectators.  It 
was  said  at  the  time,  and  it  has  often  since  been  re- 
peated, tliat  a  servant  drawn  into  crime  by  a  master, 
and  then  betrayed  by  that  master,  was  a  propei*  object 
of  royal  clemency.  But  those  who  have  blamed  the 
severity  ^nth  which  Keyes  was  treated  have  altogether 
omitted  to  notice  the  important  circumstance  which  dis- 
tinguished his  case  from  that  of  every  other  conspirator. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  Blues.  He  had  kept  up  to  the 
last  an  intercourse  with  his  old  comrades.  On  the  very 
day  fixed  for  the  murder  he  had  contrived  to  mingle 
with  them  and  to  pick  up  intelligence  from  them.  The 
regiment  had  been  so  deeply  infected  with  disloyalty 
diat  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  confine  some  men 
and  to  dismiss  many  more.  Surely,  if  any  example  was 
to  be  made,  it  was  proper  to  make  an  example  of  the 

iB  th«  Life  of  James,  ii.  555.  Why  Macpherson,  who  has  printed  many 
kn  interesting  documents,  did  not  chooee  to  print  this  document,  it  U  easy 
Is  gneas.  I  will  transcribe  two  or  three  important  sentences.  **  It  may 
Teironably  be  presumed  that  what,  in  one  juncture,  His  Majesty  had  re- 
jected he  might  in  «nother  accept,  when  his  own  and  the  public  good  neces- 
Mriljr  required  iC  For  I  could  nut  understand  it  in  sacb  a  manner  as  if  he 
1^  given  a  general  prohibition  that  at  ito  time  the  Prince  of  Omnge 

ihoald  be  touched Nobody  that   believes  His  Majesty  to  be 

lawful  King  of  England  can  doubt  but  that  in  virtue  of  his  commi^sion  to 
livy  war  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents,  the  setting  upon 
Ut  person  is  justifiable,  as  well  by  the  laws  of  the  land  duly  Interpreted 
lad  expiamed  as  by  the  law  of  God.** 
VOL.  vu.  '  22 
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agent  by  whose  instrumentality  the  men  who  meant 
to  shoot  the  King  communicated  with  the  men  whoM 
business  was  to  guard  him. 

Friend  was  tried  next.  His  crime  was  not  of  so 
friai  at  black  a  dye  as  that  of  the  three  conspirators 
Friend.  ^jj^  jj^^j  j^g^  Suffered.  He  had  indeed  in- 
vited foreign  enemies  to  invade  the  realm,  and  had 
made  preparations  for  joining  them.  But,  though  he 
had  been  privy  to  the  design  of  assassination,  he  hkd 
not  been  a  party  to  it..  His  large  fortune  however, 
and  the  use  which  he  was  well  known  to  have  made 
of  it,  marked  him  out  as  a  fit  object  for  punishment. 
He,  like  Charnock,  asked  for  counsel,  and,  like  Char- 
nock,  asked  in  vain.  The  Judges  could  not  relax  the 
law;  and  the  Attorney  General  would  not  postpone 
the  trial.  The  proceedings  of  that  day  furnish  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  Act  from  the  benefit 
of  which  Friend  was  excluded.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  them  over  at  this  distance  of  time  without  feeling 
compassion  for  a  silly  ill  educated  man,  unnerved  by 
extreme  danger,  and  opposed  to  cool,  astute,  and  ex- 
perienced antagonists.  Chaniock  had  defended  him- 
self and  tliose  who  were  tried  with  him  as  well  as  any 
professional  advocate  could  have  done.  But  poor 
Friend  was  as  helpless  as  a  child.  He  could  do  little 
more  than  exclaim  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  that 
the  witnesses  against  him  were  Papists,  who  had  dis- 
pensations from  their  priests  for  perjury,  and  who  be- 
lieved that  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  heretics  was  a 
meritorious  work.  He  was  so  grossly  ignorant  of  law 
and  history  as  to  imagine  that  the  Statute  of  Treasons, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  only  one  religion  in  the  kingdom,  con- 
tained a  clause  providing  that  no  Papist  should  be  a  wit«^ 
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Dess,  and  actually  forced  the  Clerk  of  the  Coart  to  read 
the  whole  Act  from  beginnuig  to  end.  About  Friend's 
goilt  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  a  doubt  in 
any  rational  mind.  He  was  convicted  ;  and  he  would 
have  been  convicted  if  he  had  been  allowed  the  privi- 
leges for  which  he  asked. 

Parkjns  came  next.  He  had  been  deeply  concerned 
in  the  worst  part  of  the  plot^  and  was,  in  one  .^^  ^r 
respect,  less  excusable  than  any  of  his  accom-  ^•'*^°»* 
plices :  for  they  were  all  nonjurors  ;  and  he  had  taken 
the  oaths  to  the  existing  government  He  too  insisted 
that  be  ought  to  be  tried  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Act.  But  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  stood 
on  their  extreme  right;  and  his  request  was  denied. 
As  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  had 
been  bred  to  the  bar,  he  probably  said  for  himself  all 
that  counsel  could  have  said  for  him;  and  that  all 
amounted  to  very  little.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  re- 
ceived sentence  <^  death  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March,  within  six  hours  of  the  time  when 
the  law  of  which  he  had  vainly  demanded  the  benefit 
was  to  come  into  force.^ 

The  execution  of  the  two  knights  was  eagerly  ex- 
pected by  the  population  of  London.  The  States  Gen- 
eral were  informed  by  their  correspondent  that,  of  all 
ti^ts,  that  in  which  the  English  most  delighted  was  a 
hanging,  and  that,  of  all  hangings  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  man,  that  of  Friend  and  Parkyns  had  ex- 
cited the  greatest  interest.  The  multitude  had  been 
incensed  against  Friend  by  reports  touching  the  ex- 
ceeding badness  of  the  beer  which  he  brewed.  It  was 
even  roikioured  that  he  had,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Jacobite 

>  n»  trials  of  Friend  and  P.arkyna  will  be  found,  excellently  reported, 
the  State  Triale. 
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cause,  poisoned  all  the  casks  which  he  had  furnished  to 
the  navy.  An  innumerable  crowd  accordingly  assem- 
bled at  Tyburn.  Scaffolding  had  been  put  up  which 
formed  an  immense  amphitheatre  round  the  gallows. 
On  this  scaffolding  the  wealthier  spectators  stood,  row 
above  row  ;  and  expectation  was  at  the  height  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  show  was  deferred.  The  mob 
broke  up  in  bad  humour,  and  not  without  many  fights 
between  those  who  had  given  money  for  their  places 
and  those  who  refused  to  return  it.^ 

The  cause  of  this  severe  disappointment  was  a  reso- 
lution suddenly  passed  by  the  Commons.  A  member 
had  proposed  that  a  Committee  should  be  sent  to  the 
Tower  with  authority  to  examine  the  prisoners,  and  to 
hold  out  to  them  tlie  hope  that  they  might,  by  a  full 
and  ingenuous  confession,  obtain  the  intercession  of  the 
House.  The  debate  appears,  from  the  scanty  informa- 
tion which  has  come  down  to  us,  to  have  been  a  very 
curious  one.  Parties  seemed  to  have  changed  charac- 
ters. It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Whigs 
would  have  been  inexorably  severe,  and  that,  if  there 
was  any  tenderness  for  the  unhappy  men,  that  tender^ 
ness  would  have  been  found  among  the  Tories.  But 
in  truth  many  of  the  Whigs  hoped  that  they  might,  by 
sparing  two  criminals  who  had  no  power  to  do  mis* 
chief,  be  able  to  detect  and  destroy  numerous  criminals 
high  in  rank  and  ofHce.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
man  who  had  ever  had  any  dealings  direct  or  indirect 
with  Saint  Germains,  or  who  took  an  interest  in  any 
person  likely  to  have  had  such  dealings,  looked  for- 
ward with  dread  to  the  disclosures  which  the  captives 
might,  under  the  strong  terrors  of  death,  be  induced 
to  make.      Seymour,   simply   because   he   had  gone 

I  L*Hermitage,  April  ^  1696. 
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(brther  in  treason  than  almost  any  other  member  of 
the  House,  wis  louder  than  any  other  member  of 
the  House  in  exclaiming  against  all  indulgence  to  his 
brother  traitors.  Would  the  Commons  usurp  the  most 
sacred  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ?  It  was  for  His 
Majesty,  and  not  for  them,  to  judge  whether  lives 
justly  forfeited  could  be  without  danger  spared.  The 
Whigs  however  carried  their  point.  A  Committee, 
consisting  of  all  the  Privy  Councillors  in  the  House, 
set  off  instantly  for  Newgate.  Friend  and  Parkyns 
were  interrc^ted,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  had,  after 
sentence  had  been  passed  on  them,  shown  at  first  some 
6}rmptoms  of  weakness:  but  their  courage  had  been 
fortified  by  the  exhcurtations  of  nonjuring  divines  who 
had  been  admitted  to  the  prison.  The  rumour  was 
diat  Parkyns  would  have  given  way  but  for  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  daughter,  who  adjured  him  to  suffer  like  a 
man  for  the  good  cause.  The  criminals  acknowledged 
that  they  had  done  the  acts  of  which  they  had  been 
convicted,  but,  with  a  resolution  which  is  the  more  re- 
spectable because  it  seems  to  have  sprung,  not  from 
constitutional  hardihood,  but  from  sentiments  of  hon- 
our and  religion,  refused  to  say  anything  which  could 
compromise  others.^ 

In  a  few  hours  the  crowd  again  assembled  at  Ty- 
burn ;  and  this  time  the  sightseers  were  not  acecution  ot 

jt   t»         1     t        A      1     •  mi  Friend  and 

aelraadea  of  tneur  amusement,  ihey  saw  PwkyM. 
indeed  one  sight  which  they  had  not  expected,  and 
which  prodnced  a  greater  sensation  than  the  execution 
itself.  Jeremy  Collier  and  two  other  nonjuring  divines 
of  less  celebrity,  named  Cook  and  Snatt,  had  attended 
the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and  were  in  the  cart  under 

1  Commons*  Journals,  April  1,  2.  1696;  L'Heimitagei  April  JL.  1696; 
Van  dertnkirke,  of  Uie  same  date. 
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the  gallows.  When  the  prayers  were  over,  and  jurt 
before  the  hangman  did  his  o£Sce,  the  three  schismati- 
cal  priests  stood  up,  and  laid  their  hands  on  the  beads 
of  the  dying  men  who  continued  to  kneel.  Collier 
pronounced  a  form  of  absolution  taken  from  the  service 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and  his  brethren  ex- 
claimed "  Amen  I  " 

This  ceremony  raised  a  great  outcry ;  and  the  out- 
cry became  louder  when,  a  few  hours  aAer  the  execu- 
tion, the  papers  delivered  by  the  two  traitors  to  the 
Sheriffs  were  made  public  It  had  been  supposed  that 
Parkyns  at  least  would  express  some  repentance  for 
the  crime  which  had  brought  him  to  the  gallows.  In- 
deed he  had,  before  the  Committee  of  the  Commons, 
owned  that  the  Assassination  Plot  could  not  be  justi- 
fied. But,  in  his  last  declaration,  he  avowed  his  share 
in  that  plot,  not  only  without  a  word  indicating  re- 
morse, but  with  something  which  resembled  exultation. 
Was  this  a  man  to  be  absolved  by  Christian  divines, 
absolved  before  the  eyes  of  tens  of  thousands,  absolved 
with  rites  evidently  intended  to  attract  public  attention, 
with  rites  of  which  there  was  no  trace  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  or  in  the  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? 

In  journals,  pamphlets,  and  broadsides,  the  insolence 
of  the  three  Levites,  as  they  were  called,  was  sharply 
reprehended.  Warrants  were  soon  out.  Cook  and 
Snatt  were  taken  and  imprisoned :  but  Collier  was  able 
to  conceal  himself,  and,  by  the  help  of  one  of  the 
presses  which  were  at  the  service  of  his  party,  sent 
forth  from  his  hiding  place  a  defence  of  his  conduct 
He  declared  that  he  abhorred  assassination  as  much  as 
any  of  those  who  railed  against  him  ;  and  his  genenil 
eliaracter  warrants  us  in  believing  that  this  declaration 
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Was  perfectly  sincere.  But  the  rash  act  into  which  he 
bad  been  harried  by  party  spirit  Aimished  his  adversa- 
ries with  very  plausible  reasons  for  questioning  his  sin- 
cerity. A  crowd  of  answers  to  his  defence  appeared. 
Preeminent  among  them  in  importance  was  a  solemn 
manifesto,  signed  by  the  two  Archbishops,  and  by  all 
the  Bishops  who  were  then  in  London,  twelve  in 
number.  Even  Crewe  of  Durham  and  Sprat  of 
Rochester  set  their  names  to  this  document.  They 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  three  nonjuring  di- 
vines, as  in  form  irregular,  and  in  substance  impious. 
To  remit  the  sins  of  impenitent  sinners  was  a  profane 
abuse  of  the  power  which  Christ  had  delegated  to 
his  ministers.  It  was  not  denied  that  Parkyns  had 
planned  an  assassination.  It  was  not  pretended  that  he 
had  professed  any  repentance  for  planning  an  assassi- 
nation. The  plain  inference  was  that  the  divines  who 
absolved  him  did  not  think  it  siniiil  to  assassinate  King 
William.  Collier  rejoined :  but,  though  a  pugnacious 
controversialist,  he  on  this  occasion  shrank  from  close 
conflict,  and  made  his  escape  as  well  as  he  could  under 
a  cloud  of  quotations  from  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and 
Jerome,  Albaspinaeus  and  Hammond,  the  Council  of 
Carthage  and  the  Council  of  Toledo.  The  public 
feeling  was  strongly  against  the  three  absolvers.  The 
government  however  wisely  determined  not  to  confer 
on  them  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  A  bill  was  found 
against  them  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex :  but 
they  wore  not  brought  to  trial.  Cook  and  Snatt  were 
let  at  liberty  after  a  short  detention ;  and  Collier 
would  have  been  treated  with  equal  lenity  if  he  would 
have  consented  to  put  in  bail.  But  he  was  determined 
to  do  no  act  which  could  be  construed  into  a  recogni- 
tkm  of  the  usurping  government.     He  was  therefore 
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outlawed ;  and  when  he  died,  more  than  thirty  yean 
later,  his  outlawry  had  not  been  reversed^ 

Parkyns  was  the  last  Englishman  who  was  tried  for 
^.rtnia  of  high  treason  under  the  old  system  of  proced- 
cSJblJJi,  ^re.  The  first  who  was  tried  under  the  new 
andLowick.  gygtem  was  Rookwood.  He  was  defended 
by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  who  in  the  preceding 
reign  had  made  himself  unenviably  conspicuous  as  a 
servile  and  cruel  sycophant,  had  obtained  from  James 
the  Recordership  of  London  when  Holt  honourably  re- 
signed it,  had,  as  Recorder,  sent  soldiers  to  the  gibbet 
for  breaches  of  military  discipline,  and  had  justly 
earned  the  nickname  of  the  Manhunter,  Shower  bad 
deserved,  if  any  otfender  had  deserved,  to  be  excepted 
from  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  left  to  the  utmost 
rigour  of  tliose  laws  which  he  had  shamelessly  per- 
verted. But  he  had  been  saved  by  the  clemency  of 
William,  and  had  requited  that  clemency  by  perti-* 
nacious  and  malignant  opposition.^  It  was  doubtless 
on  account  of  Shower's  known  leaning  towards  Jaco- 
bitism  that  he  was  employed  on  this  occasion.  He 
raised  some  technical  objections  which  the  Court  over- 
ruled. On  the  merits  of  the  case  he  could  make  no 
defence.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
Cranbume  and  Lowick  were  then  tried  and  convicted. 
They  suffered  with  Rookwood ;  and  there  the  execa* 
tions  stopped.^ 

The  temper  of  the  nation  was  such  that  the  govem- 
The  AMoeU-  mcut  might  have  shed  much  more  blood  with- 
***®"  out  incurring  the  reproach  of  cruelty.     The 

1  L'Hennitage,  April  J^  1696.  The  Declaration  of  the  Bishops,  Collier*0 
Defence,  and  Further  Defence,  and  a  long  legal  argument  for  Cook  §m4 
Snatt  will  be  found  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials. 

s  See  the  Manhunter,  1690. 

•  State  Trials. 
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feeling  which  had  been  called  forth  by  the  discovery 
of  the  plot  continued  during  several  weeks  to  increase 
day  by  day.  Of  that  feeling  the  able  men  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party  made  a  singularly  skil- 
fiil  use.  They  saw  that  the  public  enthusiasm,  if  left 
withoutguidance,  would  exhaust  itself  in  huzzas,  healthsy 
and  bonfires,  but  might,  if  wisely  guided,  be  the  meanf 
of  producing  a  great  and  lasting  effect.  The  Associa* 
tion,  into  which  the  Commons  had  entered  while  the 
EiDg^s  speech  was  still  in  their  ears,  furnished  the 
means  of  combining  four  fifths  of  the  nation  in  one 
vast  club  for  the  defence  of  the  order  of  succession 
with  which  were  inseparably  combined  the  dearest  lib^ 
erties  of  the  English  people,  and  of  establishing  a  test 
which  would  distinguish  those  who  were  zealous  for 
that  order  of  succession  from  those  who  sullenly  and 
reluctantly  acquiesced  in  it.  Of  the  five  hundred  and 
thirteen  members  of  the  Lower  House  about  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  voluntarily  subscribed  the  instrument 
which  recognised  William  as  rightful  and  lawful  King 
of  England.  It  was  moved  in  the  Upper  House  that 
the  same  form  should  be  adopted  :  but  objections  were 
raised  by  the  Tories.  Nottingham,  ever  conscientious, 
honourable,  and  narrowminded,  declared  that  he  could 
not  assent  to  the  words  "  rightful  and  lawful."  He 
ftill  held,  as  he  had  held  from  the  first,  that  a  prince 
who  had  taken  the  Crown,  not  by  birthright,  but 
by  the  gift  of  the  Convention,  could  not  properly  bo 
so  described.  William  was  doubtless  King  in  fact, 
and,  as  King  in  fact,  was  entitled  to  the  obedience  of 
Christians.  "  No  man,"  said  Nottingham,  "  has  served 
or  will  serve  His  Majesty  more  faithfully  than  I.  But 
to  this  document  I  cannot  set  my  hand."  Rochester 
and  Normanby  held  similar  language.     Monmouth,  in 
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a  speech  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  earnestly  exhorted 
the  Lords  to  agree  with  the  Commons.     Burnet  was 
vehement  on  the  same  side.     Wharton,  whose  father 
had  lately  died,  and  who  was  now  Lord  Wharton,  ap- 
peared in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Whig  peers.     But 
no  man  distinguished  himself  more  in  the  debate  than 
one  whose   life,  both  public  and  private,  had  been  a 
long  series  of  faults  and  disasters,  the  incestuous  lover 
of  Henrietta  Berkeley,  the  unfortunate  lieutenant  of 
Monmouth.     He  had  recently  ceased  to  be  called  by 
the  tarnished  name  of  Grey  of  Wark,  and  was  now 
Earl  of  Tankerville.    He  spoke  on  that  day  with  great 
force  and  eloquence  for  the  words,  "  rightfiil  and  law- 
ful."    Leeds,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  a  ques- 
tion about  a  mere  phrase  should  have  produced  dissen- 
sion among  noble  persons  who  were  all  equally  attached 
to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  undertook  the  office  of  me- 
diator.    He  proposed  that  their  Lordships,  instead  of 
recognising  WilUam  as  rightful  and  lawful  King,  should 
declare   that   William   had   the   right   by  law  to  the 
EngHsh  Crown,  and  that  no  other  person  had  any  right 
whatever  to  that  Crown.     Strange  to  say,  almost  all 
the  Tory  peers  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  Leeds 
had   suggested.     Among  the  Whigs  there  was  some 
unwillingness  to  consent  to  a  change  which,  slight  as  it 
was,  might  be  thought  to  indicate  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  two  Houses  on  a  subject  of  grave  im- 
portance.     But   Devonshire  and    Portland   declared 
themselves   content :    their  authority   prevailed ;    and 
the  alteration  was  made.     How  a  rightful  and  lawful 
possessor  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  possessor  who 
has   the  exclusive  right  by   law,  is  a  question  which 
a  Whig  may,  without  any  painful  sense  of  shame,  ac- 
knowledge to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties,  and 
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kave  to  be  discussed  by.  High  Churchmen.  Eighty 
three  peers  immediately  affixed  their  names  to  the 
amended  form  of  association  ;  and  Rochester  was  among 
them.  Nottingham,  not  yet  quite  satisfied,  asked  time 
for  consideration.^ 

Beyond  the  wallg  of  Parliament  there  was  none  of 
this  verbal  quibbling.  The  language  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  adopted  by  the  whole  country.  The 
City  of  London  led  the  way.  Within  thirty  six  hours 
after  the  Association  had  been  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Speaker,  it  was  subscribed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  by  the  Aldermen,  and  by  almost  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Common  Council.  The  municipal  corpo- 
rations all  over  the  kingdom  followed  the  example. 
The  q)ring  assizes  were  just  beginning ;  and  at  every 
county  town  the  grand  jurws  and  the  justices  of  the 
peace  put  down  their  names.  Soon  shopkeepers,  arti- 
sans, yeomen,  farmers,  husbandmen,  came  by  thousands 
to  the  tables  where  die  parchments  were  laid  out.  In 
Westminster  there  were  thirty  seven  thousand  associ- 
ators,  in  tlie  Tower  Hamlets  eight  thousand,  in  South- 
wark  eighteen  thousand.  The  rural  parts  of  Surrey 
furnished  seventeen  thousand.  At  Ipswich  all  the 
freemen  signed  except  two.  At  Warwick  all  the  male 
inhabitants  who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  signed, 
except  two  Papists  and  two  Quakers.  At  Taunton, 
where  the  memory  of  the  Bloody  Circuit  was  fresh, 
every  man  who  could  write  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
government.  All  the  churches  and  all  the  meeting 
houses  in  the  town  were  crowded,  as  they  had  never 

1  The  best,  indeed  the  only  good,  account  of  these  debates  is  given  by 
L*Hennitage«  ^^  16^-  He  says,  very  truly:  **  La  difference  n'est  qn*. 
B=fi  dispute  de  mots,  1e  droit  qu*on  a  a  une  chose  selon  les  loiz  estaotaasq* 
boa  qu^il  paifae  ettre.** 
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been  crowded  before,  with  people  who  came  to  thank 
God  for  having  preserved  him  whom  they  fondly  called 
William  the  Deliverer.  Of  all  the  counties  of  England 
Lancashire  was  the  most  Jacobitioal.  Yet  Lancashire 
furnished  fifty  thousand  signatures.  Of  all  the  great 
towns  of  England  Norwich  was  the  most  Jacobitical. 
The  magistrates  of  that  city  were  supposed  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  exiled  dynasty.  The  nonjurors  were 
numerous,  and  had,  just  before  the  discovery  of  tlie 
plot,  seemed  to  be  in  unusual  spirits  and  ventured  to 
take  unusual  liberties.  One  of  the  chief  divines  of 
the  schism  had  preached  a  sermon  there  which  gave 
rise  to  strange  suspicions.  He  had  taken  for  his  text 
the  verse  in  which  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  announced 
that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  come,  that  the  sword 
would  be  drunk  with  blood,  that  the  Lord  God  of 
Hosts  had  a  sacrifice  in  the  north  country  by  the  river 
Euphrates.  Very  soon  it  was  known  that,  at  the  time 
when  this  discourse  was  delivered,  swords  had  actually 
been  sharpening,  under  the  direction  of  Barclay  and 
Parkyns,  for  a  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Thames.  The  indignation  of  the  common  people 
of  Norwich  was  not  to  be  restrained.  They  came  in 
multitudes,  though  discouraged  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, to  plight  faith  to  William,  rightful  and  lawfiil 
King.  In  Norfolk  the  number  of  signatures  amounted 
to  forty  eight  thousand,  in  Suffolk  to  seventy  thousand. 
Upwards  of  five  hundred  rolls  went  up  to  London  from 
every  part  of  England.  The  number  of  names  at- 
tached to  twenty  seven  of  those  rolls  appears  from  the 
London  Gazette  to  have  been  three  hundred  and  four- 
teen thousand.  Afler  making  the  largest  allowance 
for  fraud,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Association  included 
the  great  majority  of  the  adult  male  inhabitants   of 
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Englafid  who  were  aUe  to  sign  their  names.  The 
tide  of  popular  feeling  was  so  strong  that  a  man  who 
wi»  boown  not  to  have  signed  ran  considerable  risk 
of  being  publicly  affronted,  In  many  places  ijobody 
appeared  without  wearing  in  his  hat  a  red  riband  on 
which  were  embroidered  the  words,  "  General  Associ- 
ation for  King  William."  Once  a  party'of  Jacobites 
bad  the  courage  to  parade  a  street  in  London  with  an 
emblematic  device  which  seeoied  to  wAicate  their  con« 
tem|>t  for  what  they  called  the  new  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  They  weJFC  instantly  put  to  rout  by 
the  mob,  and  their  lead^  wa3  well  ducked..  The  en- 
thttsiasm  spread  to  secluded  isles,  to  fac^ries  in  foreign 
counU*ies,  to  reioote  colonies.  The  Association  was 
signed  by  the  rude  fishermen  of  the  ScUly  Rocks,  by 
the  English  merchants  of  Malaga,  by  the  English  mer- 
chants of  Genoa,  by  the  citizens  of  New  York,  by  the 
tobacco  planters  of  Virginia,  and  by  the  sugar  planters 
of  Barbadoes.i 

Emboldened  by  success,  the  Whig  leaders  ventured 
to  proceed  a  step  farther.  They  brought  into  the 
Lower  House  a  bill  for  the  securing  of  the  King's  per- 
son and  government.  By  this  bill  it  waa  provided  that 
whoever,  while  the  war  lasted,  should  come  from 
France  into  England  without  the  royal  license  should 
mcor  the  penalties  (^  treason,  that  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  coatinue  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1696^  and  that  all  functionariea  appelated  by 
William  should  retain  their  oflBcee,  iwtwithstanding  his 
death,  till  bis  successor  should  be  pleased  to  dismiss 
them.  The  form  of  Association  which  the  Hoi«se  of 
Commons  had  adopted  was  solemnly  ratified;  and  it 

>  See  the  London  Qasettes  during  sererml  weeks;  L*Heniiitag«,  HMdi 
|)^f^^^  A|Mi]  ^  160S;  Pofttman^  April  9.  06.  SO. 
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was  provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  that  House  or 
should  hold  any  office,  ciril  or  militarj,  without  sign- 
ing. The  Lords  were  indulged  in  the  use  of  their 
own  fc^rm ;  and  nothing  was  said  about  the  clergy. 

The  Tories,  headed  by  Finch  and  Seymour,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  this  new  test,  and  ventured  once  to 
divide,  but  were  defeated.  Finch  seems  to  have  been 
heard  patiently :  but,  notwithstanding  all  Sejrmoar^s 
eloquence,  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  Association  raised  a  storm  against  which  he 
could  not  stand.  Loud  cries  of  "  the  Tower,  the 
Tower,"  were  heard.  Haughty  and  imperious  as  he 
wnjs,  he  was  forced  to  explain  away  his  words,  and 
could  scarcely,  by  apologising  in  a  manner  to  which  he 
was  little  accustomed,  save  himself  from  the  humilia* 
tion  of  being  called  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  on  his 
knees.  The  bill  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  passed 
with  great  speed  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Rochester 
and  Nottingham.^ 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  which  the  dis- 
Mifem*  covery  of  thfe  Assassination  Plot  had  pro- 
Eiaotsons.  duccd  in  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  of  the  nation  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  a  bill  entitled  a  Bill  for  the  ftirther  Regula- 
tion of  Elections  of  Members  of  Parliament. 

The  moneyed  interest  was  almost  entirely  Whig, 
and  was  therefore  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Tories. 
The  rapidly  growing  power  of  that  interest  was  gener- 
ally regarded  with  jealousy  by  landowners  whether 
they  were  Whigs  or  Tories.  It  was  something  new 
and  monstrous  to  see  a  trader  from  Lombard  Street, 
who  had  no  tie  to  the  soil  of  our  island,  and  whose 
wealth  was  entirely  personal  and  movable,  post  down 
I  Joomaltofthe  Oommontaiid  Lords;  L'Honnitage,  April  ^.  j|.  ISSI. 
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to  Devonshire  or  Sossex  with  a  portmanteaa  fiill  of 
guineas,  offer  himself  as  candidate  for  a  borough  in 
opposition  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman  whose  ances- 
tors had  been  regularly  returned  ever  since  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  come  in  at  the  bead  of  the  poll. 
Yet  even  this  was  not  the  worst.  More  than  one  seat 
in  Parliament,  it  was  said,  had  been  bought  and  sold 
over  a  dish  of  coSee  at  Garraway's.  The  purcliaser 
had  not  been  required  even  to  go  through  the  form  of 
showing  himself  to  the  electors.  Without  leaving  his 
counting  house  in  Cheapside,  he  had  been  chosen  to 
represent  a  place  which  he  had  never  seen.  Such 
things  were  intolerable.  No  man,  it  was  said,  ought 
to  sit  in  the  English  legislature  who  was  not  master  of 
some  hundreds  of  acres  of  English  ground.^  A  bill 
was  accordingly  brought  in  for  excluding  from  the 
House  of  Commons  every  person  who  had  not  a  certain 
estate  in  land.  For  a  knight  of  a  shire  the  qualifica- 
tion was  fixed  at  five  hundred  a  year ;  for  a  burgess 
at  two  hundred  a  year.  Early  in  February  this  bill 
was  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. A  motion  was  *made  that  the  Committee 
should  be  instructed  to  add  a  clause  enacting  that  all 
elections  should  be  by  ballot  Whether  this  motion 
proceeded  from  a  Whig  or  from  a  Tory,  by  what  argu- 
ments it  was  supported,  and  on  what  grounds  it  was 
opposed,  we  have  now  no  means  of  discovering.  We 
know  only  that  it  was  rejected  without  a  division. 

Before  the  bill  came  back  from  the  Committee,  some 
of  the  most  respectable  constituent  bodies  in  the  king- 
dom had  raised  their  voices  against  the  new  restriction 

1  See  Uie  Freeholder's  Plea  against  Stockjobbing  Elections  of  ParliA- 
BwtMen,and  the  Considerations,  upon  Corrupt  Klections  of  Members  to 
in  Parliament.    Both  these  pamphlets  were  published  in  1701. 
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to  which  it  was  proposed  to  subject  them.  There  had 
ill  general  been  little  sympathy  between  the  commer- 
cial towns  and  the  Universities.  For  the  commercial 
towns  were  the  chief  seats  of  Whiggism  and  Noncon- 
formity; and  the  Universities  were  zealous  for  the 
(/rown  and  the  Church.  Now,  however,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  made  commcm  cause  with  London  and 
Bristol.  It  was  hard,  said  the  Academics,  that  a  grave 
and  learned  man,  sent  by  a  large  body  of  grave  and 
learned  men  to  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation,  should 
be  thought  less  fit  to  sit  in  that  Council  than  a  boozing 
clown  who  had  scarcely  literature  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  the  benefit  of  clergy.  It  was  hard,  said  the 
traders,  that  a  merchant  prince,  who  had  been  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  first  city  in  the  world,  whose  name 
on  the  back  of  a  bill  commanded  entire  confidence  at 
Smyrna  and  at  Genoa,  at  Hamburg  and  at  Amster^ 
dam,  who  had  at  sea  ships  every  one  of  which  was 
worth  a  manor,  and  who  had  repeatedly,  when  the  lib- 
erty and  religion  of  the  kingdom  were  in  peril,  ad- 
vanced to  the  government,  at  an  hour's  notice,  five  or 
ten  thousand  pounds,  should  be  supposed  to  have  a 
less  stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  than' 
a  squire  who  sold  his  own  bullocks  and  hops  over  a 
pot  of  ale  at  the  nearest  market  town.  On  the  report, 
it  was  moved  that  the  Universities  should  be  excepted : 
but  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  one 
votes  to  a  1  undred  and  forty  three.  On  the  third 
reading  it  was  moved  that  the  City  of  London  should 
be  excepted:  but  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
divide.  The  final  question,  that  the  bill  do  pass,  was 
carried  by  a  hundred  and  seventy  three  votes  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifi:y,  on  the  day  which  preceded  the  discov* 
ery  of  the  Assassination  Plot.  The  Lords  agreed  to 
the  bill  without  any  amendment. 
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William  had  to  consider  whether  he  would  give  or 
withhold  Ills  assent.  The  commercial  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  and  among  them  the  City  of  London,  which 
had  always  stood  firmly  by  him,  and  which  had  extri- 
cated him  many  times  from  great  embarrassments,  im- 
plored his  protection.  It  was  represented  to  him  that 
the  Commons  were  far  indeed  from  being  unanimous 
on  this  subject;  that,  in  the  last  stage,  the  majority 
had  been  only  twenty  tlu^ee  in  a  full  House  ;  that  the 
motion  to  except  the  Universities  had  been  lost  by  a 
majority  of  only  eight.  On  full  consideration  he  re^ 
solved  not  to  pass  the  bill.  Nobody,  he  said,  could 
accuse  him  of  acting  selfishly  on  this  occasion :  his  pre- 
n^tive  was  not  concerned  in  the  matter ;  and  he  could 
have  no  objection  to  the  proposed  law  except  that  it 
would  be  mischievous  to  his  people. 

On  the  tenth  of  April  1696,  therefore,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Parliament  was  commanded  to  inform  the  Houses 
that  His  Mcyesty  would  consider  of  the  Bill  for  the 
iurther  Regulation  of  Elections.  Some  violent  Tories 
iu  the  House  of  Commons  flattered  themselves  that 
diey  might  be  able  to  carry  a  resolution  reflecting  on 
the'  King.  They  moved  liiat  whoever  had  advised  him 
to  refuse  his  assent  to  their  bill  was  an  enemy  to  him 
and  to  the  nation.  Never  was  a  greater  blunder  com- 
mitted. The  temper  of  the  House  was  very  different 
firom  what  it  had  been  on  the  day  when  the  address 
•gainst  Portland's  grant  had  been  voted  by  acclama- 
tion. The  detection  of  a  murderous  conspiracy,  the 
apprehension  of  a  French  invasion,  had  changed  every- 
thing. William  was  popular.  Every  day  ten  or 
twelve  bales  of  parchment  covered  with  the  signatures 
of  associators  were  laid  at  his  feet.  Nothing  could  be 
more  imprudent  than   to  propose,  at  such  a  time,   a 

VOL.  Tu.  as 
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thinly  disguised  vote  of  censure  on  him.  The  moder- 
ate Tories  accordingly  separated  themselves  from  theif 
angry  and  unreasonable  brethren.  The  motion  wa« 
rejected  by  two  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  sev- 
enty ;  and  the  House  ordered  the  question  and  the 
numbers  on  both  sides  to  be  published,  in  order  that 
the  world  might  know  how  completely  the  attempt  to 
produce  a  quarrel  between  the  King  and  his  Parlia- 
ment had  failed.^ 

The  country  gentlemen  might  perhaps  have  been 
Act  wtab.  more  inclined  to  resent  the  loss  of  their  bUl, 
uiMi  Bank,  had  they  not  been  put  into  high  good  humour 
by  the  passing  of  another  bill  which  they  considered  as 
even  more  important.  The  project  of  a  Land  Bank 
had  been  revived,  in  a  form  less  shocking  to  common 
sense  and  less  open  to  ridicule  than  that  which  had, 
two  years  before,  been  under  the  consideration  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons.  Chamberla3a]e  indeed  protested 
loudly  against  all  modifications  of  his  plan,  and  pro- 
claimed, with  undiminished  confidence,  that  he  would 
make  all  his  countrymen  rich  if  they  would  only  let 
him.  He  was  not,  he  said,  the  first  great  discoverer 
whom  princes  and  statesmen  had  regarded  as  a 
dreamer.  Henry  the  Seventh  had,  in  an  evil  hour, 
refused  to  listen  to  Christopher  Columbus ;  and  the 
consequence  had  been  that  England  had  lost  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  But  what  were  the  mmes  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  to  the  riches  of  a  nation  blessed  with 
an  unlimited  paper  currency  ?  By  this  time,  however, 
the  united  force  of  reason  and  ridicule  had  reduced  the 
once  numerous  sect  which  followed  Chamberlayne  to 

I  The  histoiy  of  this  bill  will  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  Commoati 
tnd  in  a  very  interesting  despatch  of  L*Hermitage,  April  ^  16M.  Tbt 
bill  haelf  is  among  the  Archives  of  the  Hoose  of  I^rds. 
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a  small  and  select  company  of  incorrigible  fools.  Few 
even  of  the  squires  now  believed  in  his  two  great  doc- 
trines ;  tiie  doctrine  that  the  State  can,  by  merely  call- 
ing a  bundle  of  old  rags  ten  millions  sterling,  add  ten 
millions  sterling  to  the  riches  of  the  nation  ;  and  the 
doctrine  that  a  lease  of  land  for  a  term  of  years  may 
be  worth  many  times  the  fee  simple.  But  it  was  still 
the  general  opinion  of  the  country  gentlemen  that  a 
bank,  of  which  it  should  be  the  special  business  to 
advance  money  on  the  security  of  land,  might  be  a 
great  blessing  to  the  nation.  Harley  and  the  Speaker 
Foley  now  proposed  that  such  a  bank  should  be  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  promised  that,  if  their 
plan  was  adopted,  the  King  should  be  amply  supplied 
with  money  for  the  next  campaign. 

The  Whig  leaders,  and  especially  Montague,  saw 
that  the  scheme  was  a  delusion,  that  it  must  speedily 
fiiil,  and  that,  before  it  failed,  it  might  not  improbably 
rain  their  own  favourite  institution,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. But  on  this  point  they  had  against  them,  not 
only  the  whole  Tory  party,  but  also  their  master  and 
many  of  their  followers.  The  necessities  of  the  State 
were  pressing.  The  offers  of  the  projectors  were 
tempting.  The  Bank  of  England  had,  in  return  for 
its  chapter,  advanced  to  the  State  only  one  million  at 
eight  per  cent  The  Land  Bank  would  advance  more 
than  two  millions  and  a  half  at  seven  per  cent.  Wil- 
liam, whose  chief  object  was  to  procure  money  for  the 
service  of  the  year,  was  little  inclined  to  find  fault  with 
any  source  from  which  two  millions  and  a  half  could 
be  obtained.  Sunderland,  who  generally  exerted  his 
influence  in  favour  of  the  Whig  leaders,  failed  them  on 
tliis  occasion.  The  Whig  country  gentlemen  were 
delighted  by  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  repair  their 
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Stables,  replenish  their  cellars,  and  give  portions  to 
their  daughters.  It  was  impossible  to  contend  against 
such  a  combination  of  force.  A  bill  was  passed  which 
autliorised  the  government  to  borrow  two  miUion  five 
hundred  and  sixty  four  thousand  pounds  at  seven  per 
cent  A  fund,  arising  chiefly  from  a  new  tax  on  salt, 
was  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  If,  bo- 
fore  the  first  of  August,  the  subscription  for  one  half 
of  this  loan  should  have  been  filled,  and  if  one  half  of 
the  sum  subscribed  should  have  been  paid  into  the  £x« 
chequer,  the  subscribers  were  to  become  a  corporate 
body,  under  the  name  of  the  National  Land  Bank. 
As  this  bank  was  expressly  intended  to  accommodate 
country  gentlemen,  it  was  strictly  interdicted  fixim 
lending  money  on  any  private  security  other  than  a 
mortgage  of  land,  and  was  boun^  to  lend  on  mortgage 
at  least  half  a  million  annually.  The  interest  on  this 
half  million  was  not  to  exceed  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
if  the  payments  were  quarterly,  or  four  per  cent,  if  the 
payments  were  half  yearly.  At  that  time  the  market 
rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mortgages  was  full  six  i>er 
cent.  The  shrewd  observers  at  the  Dutch  Embassy 
therefore  thought  that  the  subscription  would  never  be 
half  filled  up  ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  any  sane  per- 
son should  have  tliought  otherwise.^ 

It  was  vain  however  to  reason  against  the  general 
infatuation.  The  Tories  exnltingly  predicted  that  the 
Bank  of  Robert  Harley  would  completely  eclipse  the 
Bank  of  Charles  Montague.  The  bill  passed  both 
Houses.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  it  received 
the  royal  assent ;  and  the  Parliament  was  immediately 
afterwards  prorogued. 

1  The  Act  it  7  &  8  Will.  3.  c  81.    Its  history  may  be  traced  io  the  Jow 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

Os  the  seventh  of  May  1696,  William  landed  in 
Holland.^  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Flanders,  Mmtafjo^- 
and  took  the  command  of  the  allied  forces,  S*Nl5ii. 
which  were  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  ^^" 
of  Ghent.  Villeroy  and  BoofiSers  were  already  in  the 
field.  All  Europe  waited  impatiently  for  great  news 
fiom  the  Netherlands,  bat  waited  in  rain.  No  aggres- 
sive movement  was  made.  The  object  of  the  generals 
on  both  sides  was  to  keep  their  troops  from  dying  of 
hunger ;  and  it  was  an  object  by  no  means  easily  at- 
tained. The  treasuries  both  of  France  and  England 
were  empty.  Lewis  had,  during  the  winter,  created 
with  great  difficulty  and  expense  a  gigantic  magazine 
at  Givet  on  the  frontier  of  his  kihgdonu  The  buildings 
were  commodious  and  of  vast  extent.  The  quanti^ 
of  provender  laid  up  in  them  for  horses  was  immense. 
The  number  of  rations  for  men  was  commonly  esti- 
mated at  from  three  to  four  millions.  But  early  in  the 
spring  Athlone  and  Cohom  had,  by  a  bold  and  dexter- 
ous move,  surprised  Givet,  and  had  utterly  destroyed 
both  storehouses  and  stores.^  France,  already  fainting 
from  exhaustion,  was  in  no  condition  to  repair  such  a 
bss.  Sieges  such  as  those  of  Mons  and  Namur  were 
operations  too  costly  for  her  means.  The  business  of 
her  army  now  was,  not  to  cqnquer,  but  to  subsist. 

1  LoDdon  Gas^Ue,  May  4. 1696. 

<  Ibi4.  }ii^\k  U.  ;Q.  1Q96;  Monthly  Mercury  for  March,  I68t. 
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The  army  of  William  was  reduced  to  straits  not  leas 
painful.  The  material  wealth  of  England,  indeed,  had 
not  been  very  seriously  impaired  by  the  drain  which 
the  war  had  caused:  but  she  was  suffering  severely 
from  the  defective  state  of  that  instrument  by  which 
her  material  wealth  was  distributed. 

Saturday,  the  second  of  May,  had  been  fixed  by 
onnmerdai  Parliament  ad  the  last  day  on  which  the 
B^gUmd.  clipped  crowns,  halfcrowns  and  shillings  were 
to  be  received  by  tale  in  payment  of  taxes,^  The 
Exchequer  was  besieged  from  dawn  till  midnight  by  an 
immense  multitude.  It  was  necessary  to  call  in  the 
guards  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  began  a  cruel  agony  of  a  few  months, 
which  was  destined  to  be  succeeded  by  many  years  of 
almost  unbroken  prosperity.^     ^ 

Most  of  the  old  silver  had  vanished.  The  new  sil- 
ver had  scarcely  made  its  apj^earance.  Several  mill- 
ions sterling,  in  ingots  and  hammered  coin,  were  ly- 
ing in  the  vaults  of  the  Exchequer;  and  the  milled 
money  as  yet  came  forth  very  slowly  from  the  Mint.* 
Alarmists  predicted  that  the  wealthiest  and  most  en- 
lightened kingdom  in  Europe  would  be  reduced  to  the 
state  of  those  barbarous  societies  in  which  a  mat  is 
bought  with  a  hatchet,  and  a  pair  of  mocassins  with  a 
piece  of  venison. 

There  were,  indeed,  some  hammered  pieces  which 
had   escaped   mutilation ;   and   sixpences  not  clipped 

I  The  Act  provided  that  the  clipped  money  must  be  brought  in  befbrs 
the  fourth  of  May.  As  the  third  was  a  Sunday,  the  second  was  practically 
the  last  day. 

^  L' Hermitage,  May  J^.  1696;  London  Newsletter,  May  4.,  May  6.  In 
the  Newsletter  the  fourth  of  May  is*  mentioned  as  "the  day  so  much  taken 
notice  of  fbr  the  universal  concern  people  had  in  it*' 

•  London  Newsletter,  May  21.  1696;  Old  Postmaster,  June  95. ;  I/H«r 
mitage,  May  ^. 
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within  the  innermost  ring  were  still  current.  This  old 
money  and  the  new  money  together  made  up  a  scanty 
stock  of  silver,  which,  with  the  help  of  gold,  was  to 
carry  the  nation  throagh  the  summer  and  autumn.^ 
The  manufacturers  generally  contrived,  though  with 
extreme  diffictilty,  to  pay  their  workmen  in  coin.*  The 
upper  classes  seem  to  have  Uved  to  a  great  extent  on 
credit  Even  an  opulent  man  seldom  had  the  means 
of  discharging  the  weekly  bills  of  his  baker  and 
butcher.^  A  promissory  note,  however,  subscribed  by 
such  a  man,  was  readily  taken  in  the  district  where 
his  means  and  character  were  well  known.  The  notes 
of  the  wealthy  moneychangers  of  Lombard  Street  cir- 
culated widely.*  The  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England 
did  much  service,  and  would  have  done  more,  but  for 
the  unhappy  error  into  which  the  Parliament  had  re- 
cently been  led  by  Harley  and  Foley.  The  confidence 
which  the  public  had  felt  in  that  powerftil  and  opulent 
Company  had  been  shaken  by  the  Act  which  estab- 
lished the  Land  Bank.  It  might  well  be  doubted 
whether  there  would  be  room  for  the  two  rival  institu- 
tions ;  and  of  the  two,  the  younger  seemed  to  be  the 
favourite  of  the  government  and  of  the  legislature. 
rhe  price  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England  had 
gone  rapidly  down  from  a  hundred  and  ten  to  eighty 
three.  Meanwhile  the  goldsmiths,  who  had  from  the 
first  been  hostfle  to  that  great  corporation,  were  plot- 

i  Haynes'B  Brief  Memoirs,  Lansdowne  MSS.  801. 

*  S«e  the  petitiod  ftt>m  BimuDghani  in  the  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  12. 
1696;  and  the  petition  fVom  Leicester,  Nor.  21. 

t  «« Money  exceeding  scarce,  so  that  none  was  paid  or  received :  but  all 
was  on  IrusL"  — Evelyn,  May  13.  And  again,  on  June  11.:  "Want  of 
enrrent  money  to  cany  on  the  smallest  concerns,  even  for  daily  provisions 
hi  the  markets." 

«  L* Hermitage,  ^J^^  See  a  Letter  of  Dryden  to  Tonson«  which  Ma. 
•oa,  with  great  probability,  supposes  to  have  been  written  at  this  time. 
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ting  against  it.  They  collected  its  paper  frotn  every 
quarter  ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  Maj^  when  the  Excheq- 
uer had  just  swallowed  up  most  of  the  old  monej, 
and  when  scarcely  any  of  the  new  money  had  been  is- 
sued, they  flocked  to  Grocers'  Hall,  and  insisted  on 
immediate  payment.  A  single  goldsmith  demanded 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  Directors,  in  this  ex- 
tremity, acted  wisely  and  firmly.  They  refused  to 
cash  the  notes  which  had  been  thus  maliciously  pre- 
sented, and  left  the  holders  to  seek  a  remedy  in  West- 
minster Hall.  Other  creditors,  who  came  in  good 
faith  to  ask  for  their  due,  were  paid.  The  conspirators 
affected  to  triumph  over  the  powerful  body,  which  they 
hated  and  dreaded.  The  bank  which  had  recently  be- 
gun to  exist  under  such  splendid  auspices,  which  bad 
seemed  destined  to  make  a  revolution  in  commerce  and 
in  finance,  which  had  been  the  boast  of  London  and 
the  envy  of  Amsterdam,  was  already  insolvent,  ruined, 
dishonoured.  Wretched  pasquinades  were  published, 
the  Trial  of  the  Land  Bank  for  murdering  the  Bank  of 
England,  tlie  last  Will  and  Testament  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Epitaph  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  In- 
quest on  the  Bank  of  England.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
this  clamour  and  all  this  wit,  the  correspondents  of  the 
States  General  reported  that  tlie  Bank  of  England  had 
not  really  suffered  in  the  public  esteem,  and  that  the 
conduct  of  the  goldsmiths  was  generally  condemned.^ 

The  Directors  soon  found  it  impossible  to  procure 
silver  enough  to  meet  every  claim  which  was  made  on 
them  in  good  faith.  They  then  bethought  them  of  a 
new  expedient.     They  made  a  call  of  twenty  per  cent 

1  L' Hermitage  totheSUten  General,  May  JL.;  Luttrell's  Diary,  Hay  7.; 
Paris  Gazettef  June  J^.;  Trial  and  Condemnation  of  the  Lnnd  Bank  at 
Exeter  Change  for  murdering  the  Bank  of  England  at  Grocers*  II all,  IttMb 
rha  Will  and  the  Epitaph  will  be  fbund  in  the  Trial. 
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on  the  proprietors,  and  thus  raised  a  sum  which  ena- 
bled them  to  give  every  applicant  fifteen  per  cent  in 
milled  money  on  what  was  due  to  him.  They  returned 
htm  his  note,  after  making  a  minute  upon  it  that  part 
had  been  paid.^  A  few  notes  thus  marked  are  still 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Bank,  as  memo- 
rials of  that  terrible  time.  The  paper  of  the  Corpo- 
ration continued  to  circulate :  but  the  value  fluctuated 
violently  firom  day  to  day,  and  indeed  from  hour  to 
hour ;  for  the  public  mind  was  in  so  excitable  a  state 
that  the  most  absurd  lie  which  a  stockjobber  could  in- 
vent sufficed  to  send  the  price  up  or  down*  One  week 
the  discount  was  only  six  per  cent,  in  another  week 
twenty  four  per  cent.  A  tenpound  note,  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  morning  as  worth  more  than  nine 
pounds,  was  oileh  worth  less  than  eight  pounds  before 
night^ 

Another,  and,  at  that  conjuncture,  a  more  e£Pectual 
ftobstitute  for  a  metallic  currency,  owed  its  existence  to 
the  ingenuity  of  Charles  Montague.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  engrafting  on  Harley's  Land  Bank  Bill  a 
clause  which  empoweiHid  the  sovemment  to  issue  ne- 
gotiable paper  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  threepence 
a  day  on  a  hundred  pounds. '  In  the  midst  of  the  gen- 
eral distress  and  confusion  appeared  the  first  Exchequer 
Bills,  drawn  for  various  amounts  from  a  hundred  pounds 
down  to  five  pounds.  These  instruments  were  rapidly 
distributed  over  the  kingdom  by  the  post,  and  were 
everywhere  welcome.     The  Jacobites  talked  violently 

1  f/Hcnnha^,  June  ^  1SQ6. 

>  On  tbis  Milgect  »ee  the  Short  History  of  the  Last  Parhament,  1600; 
Karcissos  Lnttreirs  Diary;  the  newspapers  of  1696  passim,  and  the  letters 
li L'Uermitage  passim.  See  also  the  petition  of  the  Clothiers  of  Gloucester 
hi  the  Commons'  Journal,  Nov.  27. 1696.  Oldmixon,  who  had  been  him- 
atlf  a  sufferer,  writes  on  this  aul]»ject  with  even  more  than  his  usual  acri- 
■ony. 
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against  them  in  every  coffeehouse,  and  wrote  much  de- 
testable verse  against  them,  but  to  little  purpose.  The 
miccess  of  the  plan  was  such,  that  the  ministers  at  one 
time  resolved  to  issue  twentyshilling  bills,  and  even 
fifteenshilling  bills,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  resolution  was  carried  into 
effect.! 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how,  without  the  Excheq- 
uer Bills,  the  government  of  the  country  could  have 
been  carried  on  during  that  year.  Every  source  of 
revenue  had  been  affected  by  the  state  of  the  currency ; 
and  one  source,  on  which  the  Parliament  had  confi- 
dently reckoned  for  the  means  of  defraying  more  than 
half  the  charge  of  the  war,  had  yielded  not  a  single 
jEuthing. 

The  sum  expected  from  the  Land  Bank  was  near 
fiDAodfti  *w^  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
^'***-  Of  this  sum  one  half  was  to  be  subscribed, 

and  one  quarter  paid  up  by  the  first  of  August.  The 
King,  just  before  his  departure,  had  signed  a  warrant 
appointing  certain  commissioners,  among  whom  Har- 
ley  and  Foley  were  the  most  eminent,  to  receive  the 

,«*.**        ..  T  -«      •'"»«  21    Jane  80.    .  .       Aug.  SR.    -^-.^ 

I  See  L'Hermitage,  June  ^.,  7,j^»  j^^jj.,  Aug.  ^j.,  g^^^  1696; 
Luttreirs  Diary,  Aug.  4.  The  Postman  of  August  15.  mentions  the  great 
benefit  derived  fh>m  the  E^tcbequer  Bills.  The  Pegasus  of  Aug.  2<(.  says: 
**  The  Exchequer  Bills  do  more  and  more  obtain  with  the  public;  and  *t  is 
no  wonder."  The  Pegasus  of  Aug.  28.  saj-s:  **  They  pass  as  money  from 
hand  to  hand:  H  is  observed  that  such  as  cry  them  down  are  ill  aflected  to 
the  government."  "  They  are  found  by  experience/*  aays  the  Poatmon  of 
the  seventh  of  May  following,  "  to  be  of  extraordinary  use  to  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  the  City  of  London,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.** I  will  give  one  specimen  of  the  unmetrlcal  and  almost  nuintalligi- 
bk  doggrel  which  the  Jacobite  poets  published  on  this  subject:  — 

**  Pray,  Sir,  did  you  hear  of  the  late  proclamation. 
Of  sending  paper  for  pajmeut  quite  thro'  the  na 
Tes,  Sir,  I  have  :  tbey  're  your  Montague's  notee. 
Tinctured  and  coloured  by  your  Parilament  w& 
Bat  'tis  plain  on  the  people  to  be  but  a  toast, 
Tbey  come  by  the  carrier  and  go  by  the  poit.'* 
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names  of  the  contributors.*  A  great  meeting  of  per- 
wns  interested  in  the  scheme  was  held  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  One  office  was  opened  at  Exeter 
Change,  another  at  Mercers'  Hall.  Forty  agents  went 
down  into  the  country,  and  announced  to  the  landed 
gentry  of  every  shire  the  approach  of  the  golden  ago 
of  high  rents  and  low  interests.  The  Council  of  Re- 
gency, in  order  to  set  an  example  to  the  nation,  put 
down  the  King's  name  for  five  thousand  pounds  ;  and 
the  newspapers  assured  the  world  that  the  subscription 
would  speedily  be  filled.^  But  when  three  weeks  had 
passed  away,  it  was  found  that  only  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  had  been  added  to  the  five  thousand  contrib- 
uted by  the  King.  Many  wondered' at  this :  yet  there 
was  little  cause  for  wonder.  The  sum  which  the 
fiiends  of  the  project  had  undertaken  to  raise  was  a 
sum  which  only  the  enemies  of  the  project  could  fur- 
nish. The  country  gentlemen  wished  well  to  Harley's 
scheme :  but  they  wished  well  to  it  because  they 
wanted  to  borrow  money  on  easy  terms  ;  and,  wanting 
to  borrow  money,  they  of  course  were  not  able  to  lend 
it  The  moneyed  class  alone  could  supply  what  was 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Land  Bank :  and  the 
Land  Bank  was  avowedly  intended  to  diminish  the 
profits,  to  destroy  the  political  influence,  and  to  Icwer 
the  social  position  of  the  moneyed  class.  As  the  umr- 
ers  did  not  choose  to  take  on  themselves  the  expense 
of  putting  down  usury,  the  whole  plan  failed  in  a  man- 
ner which,  if  the  aspect  of  public  aflairs  had  been  less 
alarming,  would  have  been  exquisitely  ludicrous.  The 
day  drew  near.  The  neatly  ruled  pages  of  the  sub- 
scription book  at  Mercers'  Hall  were  still  blank.     The 

1  ComniMM*  JonriMls,  Nor.  S5.  1696. 

*  L*Heniutage,  Jane  JL.  1696;  Commoiit*  Joonials,  Not.  85.;  Postman 
li«r6tJune4.,JaIyS. 
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Commissioners  stood  aghast.  In  their  distress  they 
applied  to  the  government  for  indulgence.  Many 
great  capitalists,  they  said,  were  desirous  to  subscribe, 
but  stood  aloof  because  the  terms  were  too  hard. 
There  ought  to  be  some  relaxation.  Would  the  Coun- 
cil of  Regency  consent  to  an  abatement  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  ?  The  finances  were  in  such  a 
state,  and  the  letters  in  which  the  King  represented 
his  wants  were  so  urgent,  that  the  Council  of  Re- 
gency hesitated.  The  Commissioners  were  asked 
whether  they  would  engage  to  raise  the  whole  sum, 
with  tliis  abatement.  Their  answer  was  unsatis&ctory. 
They  did  not  venture  to  say  that  they  could  command 
more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  ne- 
gotiation was,  therefore,  broken  off.  The  first  of  Au- 
gust came ;  and  the  whole  amount  contributed  by  the 
whole  nation  to  the  magnificent  undertaking  from  which 
so  much  had  been  expected  was  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred pounds.^ 

Just  at  this  conjuncture  Portland  arrived  from  the 
Continent.  He  had  been  sent  by  William  with  chai^ 
to  obtain  money,  at  whatever  cost,  and  from  whiUiever 
quarter.  The  King  had  strained  his  private  credit  in 
Holland  to  procure  bread  for  his  army.  But  all  was 
insufficient.  He  wrote  to  his  Ministers  that,  unless 
they  could  send  him  a  speedy  supply,  his  troops  would 
either  rise  in  mutiny  or  desert  by  thousands.  He 
knew,  he  said,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  call  Par- 
liament together  during  his  absence.  But,  if  no  other 
resource  could  be  devised,  that  hazard  must  be  run.^ 
The  Council  of  Regency,  in  extreme  embarrassment, 

I  L'Hermitflge,  July  ^-.,  ^^.  1696;  Commons*  Jonrnals,  Nov.  25.;  Parte 
Gazette,  June  30.,  August  26.;  Old  Postmaster,  July  9. 
s  William  to  Heinsius  July  30. 1696;  William  to  Shrewsbury,  July  » 

10.  n. 
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began  to  wish  that  the  termS)  hard  as  they  were,  which 
liad  been  offered  by  the  Commissioners  at  Mercers* 
Hall  had  been  accepted.  The  negotiaUon  was  re- 
newed. Shrewsbury,  Godolphin,  and  Portland,  as 
agents  for  the  King,  had  several  conferences  with  H^- 
ley  and  Foley,  who  had  recently  pretended  that  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  ready  to  be  subscribed 
to  the  Land  Bank.  The  Ministers  gave  assurances 
that,  if,  at  this  conjuncture,  even  half  that  sum  were 
advanced,  those  who  had  done  this  service  to  the  State 
should,  in  the  next  session,  be  incorporated  as  a  Na- 
tional Land  Bank.  Hariey  and  Foley  at  first  prom- 
ised, with  an  air  of  confidence,  to  raise  what  wks  re- 
quired. But  they  soon  went  back  from  their  wdrd: 
they  showed  a  great  inclination  to  be  punctilious  and 
qnarrelsome  about  trifles :  at  length  the  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  dwindled  to  forty  thousand;  and 
even  the  forty  thousand  could  be  hlid  only  on  hard 
conditions.^  So  ended  the  great  delusion  of  the  Land 
Bank.  The  commission  expired ;  and  the  office^  were 
closed. 

And  now  the  Council  of  Regency,  almost  in  despair, 
had  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  the  very  smallest  sum  which 
would  suffice  to  meet  the  King's  most  pressing  wants. 
WouH  the  Bank  of  England  advance  that  sum  ?  The 
capitalists  who  had  the  chief  sway  in  the  corporation 
ware  in  bad  humour,  and  not  without  reason.  But 
&ir  words,  earnest  entreaties,  and  large  promises  were 
not  spaced :  all  the  influence  of  Montague,  which  was 
Justly  great,  was  exerted:  the  Directors  promised  to 
do  their  best :  but  they  apprehended  that  it  would  be 

I  Shrewsliory  to  William,  Jnljr  9S.  81.,  Aug.  4.  1696;  L'Heruutiigt, 
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impk)ssible  for  them  to  raise  the  money  without  making 
a  second  call  of  twenty  per  cent  on  their  constituenta. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  question  should  be  submittecT 
to  a  Greneral  Court:  in  such  a  court  more  than  six 
hundred  persons  were  entitled  to  vote  ;  and  the  result 
might  well  be  doubted.  The  proprietors  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  at  Grocers* 
Hall.  During  the  painftil  interval  of  suspense,  Shrews- 
bury wrote  to  his  master  in  language  more  tragic  than 
is  often  found  in  official  letters.  **  If  this  should  not 
succeed,  God  knows  what  can  be  done.  Anything 
must  be  tried  and  ventured  rather  than  lie  down  and 
die."  *  On  the  fifteenth  of  August,  a  great  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Bank,  the  -General  Court  was  held. 
In  the  chair  sate  Sir  John  Houblon,  the  Governor,  who 
was  also  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and,  what  would  in 
our  time  be  thought  strange,  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty.  Sir  John,  in  a  speech,  every  word  of  which 
was  in  writing,  and  had  been  careftilly  considered  hy 
the  Directors,  explained  the  case,  and  implored  the  as- 
sembly to  stand  by  King  William.  There  was  at  first 
a  little  murmuring.  "  If  our  notes  would  do,"  it  was 
said,  ^  we  should  be  most  willing  to  assist  His  Majesty : 
but  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  hard  money  at  a 
time  like  this ."  The  Governor  announced  ex- 
plicitly that  nothing  but  gold  or  silver  would  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  army  in  Flanders.  At  length  the 
question  was  put  to  the  vote ;  and  every  hand  in  the 
Hall  was  held  up  for  sending  the  money.  The  letters 
from  the  Dutch  Embassy  informed  the  States  General 
that  the  events  of  that  day  had  bound  the  Bank  and 
the   government   together  in   close  alliance,  and  that 

1  Shrewsbury  to  William,  Aug.  7. 1996 ;  L^Hermitage,  Aog.  14. ;  Locdoi 
Gaxefte,  Aog.  It 
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seTcral  of  the  ministers  had,  immediately  after  the 
meeting,  purchased  stock  merely  in  order  to  give  a 
^edge  of  their  attachment  to  the  body  whidi  had  ren- 
dered so  great  a  service  to  the  State.^ 

Meanwhile  strenuous  exertions  were  making  to 
hasten  the  recoinage.  Since  the  Restoration,  sffvrts  tun- 
Ihe  Mint  had,  like  every  other  public  estab-  noaj. 
lishment  in  the  kingdom,  been  a  nest  of  idlers  and  joh* 
bcrs.  The  important  office  of  Warden,  worth  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  a  year,  then  a  handsome 
independence,  had  become  a  mere  sinecure,  and  had 
been  filled  by  a  succession  of  fine  gentlemen,  who 
were  well  known  at  the  hazard  table  of  Whitehall,  but 
who  never  condescended  to  come  near  the  Tower- 
Ths  office  had  just  become  vacant,  and  Montague  had 
obtained  it  for  Newton.^  The  ability,  the  industry, 
and  the  strict  uprightness  of  the  great  philosopher 
speedily  produced  a  complete  revolution  throughout 
the  department  which  was  under  his  direction.^     He 

1  L*Hennitage,  Aog.^  1696.  Among  the  records  of  the  Bank  is  a  rea- 
oiiition  of  the  Directors  prescribing  the  veiy  words  which  Sir  John  Houb- 
loo  was  to  080.  WiUiam^s  sense  of  the  service  done  bv  the  Bank  on  this 
oeeasson  is  expressed  in  his  letter  to  Shrewsbarj,  of  "^'  -  One  of  the 
Directors,  in  a  letter  concerning  the  Bank,  printed  in  1697,  says,  **  The 
Directors  conld  not  have  answered  it  to  their  members,  had  it  been  for  any 
less  oecasion  than  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom.** 

*  Hajnes's  Brief  Memoires;  Lansdowne  MSS.SOl.  Montague*s  fHendlj 
letter  to  Newton,  announcing  the  appointment,  has  been  repeatedly  printed. 
It  bears  date  March  19.  169|. 

*  I  have  very  great  pleasore  in  quoting  the  words  of  Haynes,  an  able, 
experieneed,  and  practical  man,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  transacting 
bosiiiess  with  Newton.  They  have  never,  I  believe,  been  printed.  **  Mr. 
laaae  Newton,  poblic  Professor  of  the  Matheraaticks  in  Cambridge,  the 
greatest  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  best  men  of  this  age,  was,  by  a  great 
and  wise  statesman,  recommended  to  the  fkvonr  of  the  late  King  for  War- 
den of  the  KIng*s  Mint  and  Exchanges,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  quali- 
ied,  because  of  his  extraordinary  skill  in  numbers,  and  his  great  integrity, 
Vr  Hm  fizst  of  which  he  oould  judge  correctly  of  the  Mint  acr ounts  and 
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devoted  himself  to  his  task  with  an  activity  which  left 
him  no  time  to  spare  for  those  pursuits  in  wliich  he 
had  surpassed  Archimedes  and  Gralileo.  Till  the  great 
work  was  completely  done,  he  resisted  firmly,  and  al* 
most  angrily,  ev^y  attempt  that  was  made  by  men  of 
science,  here  or  on  the  Cootinent,  to  draw  him  away 
from  his  official  duties.^  The  old  officers  of  the  Mint 
had  thought  it  a  great  feat  to  coin  silver  to  the  anftount 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  a  week.  When  Mon* 
tague  talked  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  these  men  of 
form  and  precedent  pronouneed  the  thing  impractica- 
ble* But  the  energy  of  the  young  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  of  his  friend  the  Warden  accomplished 
&r  greater  wcmders.  Soon  nineteen  mills  were  going 
at  once  in  the  Tower.  As  fiist  as  mien  could  be  tramed 
to  the  work  in  London,  bands  of  them  were  seat  off 
to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mints  were  established 
at  Bristol,  York,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  Chester.  Thk 
arrangement  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular.  The 
machinery  and  the  workmen  were  welcomed  to  the 
new  stations  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of 

tranMKtions  as  soon  m  he  entered  upon  his  office;  and  by  tlie  latter  —  I 
mean  \m  intef^rity  —  be  sett  a  stimdard  ti>  the  condnot  and  behainoar  9€ 
every  officer  and  clerk  in  the  Mint.  Well  had  it  been  for  the  pubiick,  had 
he  acted  a  few  years  sooner  in  that  situation.**  It  is  interesting  to  oobi|mi« 
this  testimony,  borne  by  a  man  who  thoroughly  undeiHtood  (he  biioinoci 
of  the  Minr,  with  the  childish  talk  of  Popei  as  reported  by  Spence.  **^Sir 
Isaac  Newton,*'  said  Pope,  **  though  so  deep  in  algebra  and  fliudoo*,  «o»id 
not  readily  make  up  a  common  account;  and,  whilst  he  was  Master  of  ikm 
Mint,  used  to  get  somebody  to  make  up  the  accounts  for  him/'  Som*  of 
the  statesmen  with  whom  Pope  lived  might  have  told  him  that  it  is  BOt 
always  from  ignorance  of  arithmetic  that  persons  at  the  head  of  great  do> 
partments  leave  to  clerks  the  business  of  casting  up  pounds,  shi}Ungs»  and 
paces. 

1  "  I  do  not  love,**  he  wrote  to  Flamsteed,  *'  to  be  printed  on  every  oco> 
sion,  much  less  to  be  dunned  and  teased  by  foreigners  about  inatheinat«c|il 
things,  or  to  be  thought  by  our  own  people  to  be  trifling  away  mj  i 
•boat  them,  when  I  am  about  the  Kmg's  bnsiuoM.'* 
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guns.  The  weekly  issue  increased  to  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  to  eighty  thousand,  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and 
at  length  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.^  Yet 
even  this  issue,  though  great,  not  only  beyond  prece- 
dent, but  beyond  hope,  was  scanty  when  compared  with 
the  demands  of  the  nation.  Nor  did  all  the  newly 
stamped  silver  pass  into  circulation :  for  during  the 
sommer  and  autumn  those  politicians  who  were  for 
raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin  were  active  and 
r'laniorons  ;  and  it  was  generally  expected  that,  as  soon 
as  the  Parliament  should  reassemble,  a  strong  effort 
would  be  made  to  carry  a  law  enacting  that  ninepence 
should  be  a  shilKng.  Of  course  no  person  who  thought 
it  probable  that  he  should,  at  a  day  not  far  distant,  be 
able  to  pay  a  debt  of  a  pound  with  three  crown  pieces 
instead  of  four,  was  willing  to  part  with  a  crown  piece 
till  that  day  arrived.  Most  of  the  milled  pieces  were 
therefore  hoarded.^  May,  June,  and  July  passed  away 
without  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
good  money.  It  was  not  till  August  that  the  keenest 
observer  couH  discern  the  first  faint  signs  of  returning 
prosperity.* 

The  distress  of  the  common  people  was  severe,  and 
was  aggravated  by  the  follies  of  magistrates  ©igt,^  of 
and  by  the  arts  of  malecontents.  The  Lords  Sei?te?iUr 
Justices,  by  an  order  in  Council,  exhorted  *™*«»^"^- 
gentlemen  who  were  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
to  hold  frequent'  meetings,  and'  to  see  that  both  the 

^  nopton  Ha7aes*s  Brief  Memoiras;  Lansdowne  MSS.  801.;  the  Old 
Portmaster,  Jaly  4. 1696;  the  PostraaD,  May  30.,  July  4^  September  12. 19., 
October  a.;  Luttreirt  Diaiy  and  L'HerraiUge's  despatches  of  this  sammar 
and  aotuma.  pasaim. 

<  Paris  Gazette,  Aug.  11.  1696. 

*  On  the  7th  of  August  L'Hennitage  remarked  for  the  first  time  that 
auocy  seemed  to  be  more  abundant. 

▼ou  Til.  84 
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laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  laws  for  the  re- 
pression of  vagrancy  and  rioting  were  effectually  put 
in  execution.^     Those  gentlemen  were  therefore  un- 
usually active,  through  this  trying  summer,  in  every 
part  of  the  country  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  their 
activity  was  on   the  whole   beneficial.     But  unfortu- 
nately many  of  them,  not  content  with  discharging  their 
proper  functions,   took   upon   them   to  administer  a 
strange  sort  of  equity ;  and  as  no  two  of  these  rural 
Praetors  had  exactly  the  same  notion  of  what  was  equi- 
toble,  their  edicts  added  confusion  to  confusion.    In 
one  parish  people  were,  in  outrageous  violation  of  the 
Jaw,  threatened  with  the  stocks,  if  they  refused  to  take 
'lipped  shillings  by  tale.     In  the  next  parish  it  was 
Jangerous  to   pay  such  shillings   except  by  weight.* 
The  enemies  of  the  government,  at  the  same  time,  la- 
boured indefatigably  in  tlieir  vocation.    They  harangued 
m  every  place   of  public   resort,  from  the  Chocolate 
House  in  Saint  James's  Street  to  the  sanded  kitchen  of 
the  alehouse  on  the  village  green.     In  verse  and  prose 
they  incited  the  suflFering  multitude  to  rise  up  in  re- 
bellion.    Of  the  tracts  which  they  published    at    this 
time,  the  most  remarkable  was  written  by  a  deprived 
priest  named  Grascombe,  of  whose  ferocity  and  scur- 
rility the   most  respectable  nonjurors   had   long   been 
ashamed.     He  now  did  his  best  to  persuade  the  rabble 
to  tear  in  pieces  those  members  of  Parliament  who  had 

1  London  Gazette,  Jaly  6. 1'096;  Narcitsns  Ijutlreirs  Diarr. 

>  Compare  Edmund  Bohun's  Letter  to  Carey  of  the  31st  of  Jalj  1696 
with  the  Paris  GHzette  of  the  same  date.  Bohun^s  description  of  the  state 
of  Suffolk  is  coloured,  no  doubt,  bj  bis  constitutionally  fii>omy  temper,  and 
by  the  feeling  with  which  he,  not  unnaturally,  regarded  the  Houi*e  of 
Comnjons.  His  statistics  are  not  to  be  tru<*ted;  and  his  predictions  wen 
signally  falsified.  Bat  he  may  be  believed  as  to  plain  fkcts  wMch  hiippa*^ 
in  his  own  parbh. 
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voted  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency.*  It  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  malignant  industiy  of  this 
man  and  of  men  like  him  produced  no  effect  on  a  popula- 
tion which  was  doubtless  severtly  tried.  There  were 
tumults  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  but  tumults 
which  were  suppressed  with  little  difficulty,  and,  as  far 
as  can  be  discovered,  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop 
of  blood.^  In  one  place  a  crowd  of  poor  ignorant 
creatures,  excited  by  some  knavish  agitator,  besieged 
the  house  of  a  Whig  member  of  Parliament,  and 
clamorously  insisted  on  having  their  short  money 
changed.  The  gentleman  consented,  and  desired  to 
know  how  much  they  had  brought.  After  some  delay 
they  were  able  to  produce  a  single  clipped  halfcrown.* 
Such  disturbances  as  this  were  at  a  distance  exagger- 
ated into  insurrections  and  massacres.  At  Paris  it  was 
gravely  asserted  in  print  that,  in  an  English  town 
which  was  not  named,  a  soldier  and  a  butcher  liad 
quarrelled  about  a  piece  of  money^  that  the  soldier  had 
killed  the  butcher,  that  the  butcher's  man  had  snatched 
up  a  cleaver  and  killed  the  soldier,  that  a  great  fight 
had  followed,  and  that  fifty  dead  bodies  had  been  left 
•  on  the  ground.*  The  truth  was  that  the  behaviour  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  was  beyond  all  praise. 
The  Judges  when,  in  September,  they  returned  from 

^  As  to  Gnwcombe*B  character,  and  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by 
the  nuMt  estJQiable  Jacobites,  see  the  Life  of  Kettlewell,  part  Hi.,  section  55. 
Lee,  the  compiler  of  that  work,  mentions  with  just  censnre  some  of  Gras- 
eombe^s  wrttiDgs,  bat  malies  no  allusion  to  the  worst  of  them,  the  Account 
of  the  PrDceediogs  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  relation  to  the  liecoining 
of  the  Clipped  Money,  and  falling  the  price  of  Gumeas.  That  Grasoombe 
was  the  author,  was  proved  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
S«e  the  Joomals,  Nor.  80. 1696. 

>  L*Hermitage,  June  1|.,  July  JL.  1696. 

*  See  the  Answer  to  Urascombe,  entitled  Reflections  on  a  Scandalous 
LibeL 

«  Paris  Gazette,  Sept  15. 1696. 
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their  circuits,  reported  that  the  temper  of  the  nation 
was  excellent.^  There  was  a  patience,  a  reasonableness, 
a  good  nature,  a  good  faith,  which  nobody  had  antici- 
pated. Everybody  felt  that  nothing  but  mutual  help 
and  mutual  forbearance  could  prevent  the  dissolution 
of  society.  A  hard  creditor,  who  sternly  demanded 
payment  to  the  day  in  milled  money,  was  pointed  at 
in  the  streets,  and  was  beset  by  his  own  creditors  with 
demands  which  soon  brought  him  to  reason.  Much 
uneasiness  had  been  felt  about  the  troops.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  pay  them  regularly :  if  they  were 
not  paid  regularly,  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that 
they  would  supply  their  wants  by  rapine;  and  such 
rapine  it  was  certain  that  the  nation,  altc^ther  unac- 
customed to  military  exaction  and  oppression,  would 
not  tamely  endure.  But,  strange  to  say,  there  was, 
through  this  cruel  year,  a  better  understanding  than 
had  ever  been  known  between  the  soldiers  and  the  rest 
of  the  community.  The  gentry,  the  farmers,  the  shop- 
keepers, supplied  the  redcoats  with  necessaries  in  a 
manner  so  friendly  and  liberal  that  there  was  no  brawl- 
ing and  no  marauding.  "  Severely  as  these  difficulties 
have  been  felt,"  L'Hermitage  writes,  "  they  have  pro- 
duced one  happy  effect:  they  have  shown  how  good 
the  spirit  of  the  country  is.  No  person,  however  fii- 
vourable  his  opinion  of  the  English  may  have  been, 
could  have  expected  that  a  time  of  such  suffering  would 
have  been  a  time  of  such  tranquillity."  ^ 

Some  men,  who  loved  to  trace,  in  the  strangely  com- 
plicated maze  of  human  affairs,  the  marks  of  more 
than  human  wisdom,  were  of  opinion  that,  but  for  the 
interference  of  a  gracious  Providence,  the  plan  so  elab- 

1  L'HenniUge,  Oct.  J^.  16W. 

s  L'Hermitage,  July  | j  ,  Oct.^.  ^  1696. 
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orately  devised  by  great  statesmen  and  great  philoso- 
phers would  hai'e  failed  completely  and  ignominionsly. 
Often,  since  the  Revolution,  the  English  had  been  sul- 
len and  querulous,  unreasonably  jealous  of  the  Dutch, 
and  disposed  to  put  the  worst  construction  on  every 
act  of  the  King.  Had  the  fourth  of  May  found  our 
ancestors  in  such  a  mood,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  sharp  distress,  irritating  minds  already  irritable, 
would  have  caused  an  outbreak,  which  must  have 
shaken,  and  might  have  subverted,  the  throne  of  Wil- 
liam. Happily,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  loyalty 
of  the  nation  was  put  to  the  most  severe  test,  the  King 
was  more  popular  than  he  had  ever  been  since  the  day 
on  which  the  Crown  was  tendered  to  him  in  the  Ban- 
queting House.  The  plot  which  had  been  laid  against 
his  life  had  excited  general  disgust  and  horror.  His 
reserved  manners,  his  foreign  attachments,  were  for- 
gotten. He  had  become  an  object  of  personal  interest 
and  of  personal  affection  to  his  people.  They  were 
everywhere  coming  in  crowds  to  sign  the  instrument 
which  bound  them  to  defend  and  to  avenge  him.  They 
were  everywhere  carrying  about  in  their  hats  the 
badges  of  their  loyalty  to  him.  They  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  inflicting  summary  punishment  on  the 
few  who  still  dared  openly  to  question  his  title.  Jac- 
obite was  now  a  synonyme  for  cutthroat.  Noted  Jac- 
obite laymen  had  just  planned  a  foul  murder.  Noted 
Jacobite  priests  had,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the 
administration  of  a  solemn  ordinance  of  religion,  indi- 
cated their  approbation  of  that  murder.  Many  honest 
and  pious  men,  who  thought  that  their  allegiance  was 
still  due  to  James,  Bad  indignantly  relinquished  all  con- 
nection with  zealots  who  seemed  to  think  that  a  right- 
eous end  justifled  the  most  unrighteous  means.     Such 
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wa3^  the  state  of  public  feeling  during  the  summer  and 
autumin  of  1696 ;  and  therefore  it  was_  that  hardships, 
which,  in  any^of  the  seven  preceding- years^  would  cer- 
tainly have  produced  a  rebellion,  and  might  perhaps 
have  produced  a  counterrevolution,  did  not  produce  a 
single  riot  too  se]!iou3  to  be  suppressed  by  the  consta-^ 
ble's  staff. 

Nevertheless^  the  effect  of  the  commercial  andfinan- 
NeffotfatioM  ^ial  cHsis  in  England  was  felt  through  all  the 
S!ei)S?Sf*  fleets  and  armies  of  the  coalition.  The  great 
wrt^thlT  source  of  subsidies  was  dry*  No  important 
coalition.  military  operation  could  anywhere  be  at- 
tempted. Meanwhile  overtures  tending  to  peace  had 
been  made ;  and  a  negotiation  had  been  opened.  Cail- 
lieres,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able  envoys  in 
the  service  of  France,  had  been  sent  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  had  held  many  conferences  with  Dykvelt. 
Those  conferences  might  perhaps  hqve  come  to  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  dose,  had  not  France^  at  thia 
time,  won  a  great  diplomatic  victory  in  another  quar- 
ter. Lewis  had,  during  seven  years,  been  scheming 
and  labouring  in  vain  to  break  the  great  array  of  po* 
tentates  whom  the  dread  of  his  might  and  of  his  am- 
bition had  brought  together  and  kept  together.  But, 
during  seven  years,  all  his  arts  had  been  baffled  by 
the  skill  of  William ;  and,  when  the  eighth  campaign 
opened,  the  confederacy  had  not  been  weakened  by 
a  single  desertion.  Soon  however  it  be-gan  to  be  sus- 
pected that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  secretly  treating 
with  the  enemy.  He  solemnly  assured  Galway,  who 
represented  England  at  the  Court  of  Turin,  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  such  suspicions,  and 
sent  to  William  letters  filled  with  professions  of  zcsal 
for  the  common  cause,  and  with  earnest  entreaties  for 
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more  money.  This  dissimxilation  continued  %ill  a 
French  mrsiy,  commanded  by  Cathiat,  app^red  in 
PiedmoBU  Then  the  Duke  threw  «ff  his  disguise, 
concluded  a  peace  with  Prance,  joined  his  troops  to 
those  of  Oatinat,  marched  into  the  Milanese,  and  in- 
fonned  the  allies  whom  be  had  just  abandotfied  that, 
unless  they  wished  to  have  him  ftw  an  efnemy,  they 
must  declare  Italy  neirtral  ground.  The  ce^urts  of 
Vieoma  and  Madridi  in  great  dmmay,  submitted  to  the 
terms  whicb  lie  dictated.  WiHiam  expostulated  and 
protested  in  vain«  His  influence  was  no  longer  what 
it  had  be^n.  The  general  opmi«^n  *of  Europe  was  that 
the  riches  and  tlie  credit  ^f  England  were  completely 
exhausted ;  and  both  her  ccmfederates  and  her  enemies 
iroi^ned  that  they  tnight  safely  treat  her  with  indig- 
nity. Spain,  true  to  her  invariable  maxim  that  every- 
thing ought  'to  be  done  for  her  and  nothing  by  her, 
had  the  eflfronteryto  reproach  the  Prince,  to  whom 
she  owed  it  that  she  liad  not  lost  tlie  Netherlands  and 
Catalonia,  because  he  had  not  sent  troops  and  money  to 
defend  her  jKJSsessions  in  Italy.  The  Imperial  ministers 
formed  and  executed  resolutions  gravely  affecting  the 
iuierests  of  the  -coalition  M-ilhout  consulting  him  who 
bad  been  the  author  and  the  soul  of  the  coalition.^ 
Lewis  had,  after  the  ^fitBure  of  the  Assassination  Plot, 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  rec- 
ognising WBh'am,  and  had  authorised  Caillieres  to  make 
a  declaration  to  that  effect.  But  the  defection  of  Sa- 
v<^,  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  tbe  disunion  among  the 
alKes,  and,  above  all,  the  distresses  of  England,  exag- 
gerfllted  as  tliose  distresses  were  in  the  letters  wbich 
the  Jacobites  of  Saint  Germains   received  frofm  the 

lUife  MMitMy  Mtfrcu'ms:  Cofrespondence  4>etween  Shrewsbury  and 
Gtlway;  William  to  FleinaHis,  Ju)y  28.  80. 1696;  Memoir  of  the  Marqaaaa 
if  Le^ea. 
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Jacobites  of  London,  produced  a  change.  The  tcme 
of  Caillieres  became  high  and  arrogant :  he  went  back 
from  his  word,  and  refused  to  give  any  pledge  that  his 
master  would  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
King  of  Great  Britain.  The  joy  was  great  among 
the  nonjurors.  They  had  always,  they  said,  been  cer- 
tain that  the  Great  Monarch  would  not  be  so  unmind- 
ful of  his  own  glory  and  of  the  common  interest  of 
Sovereigns  as  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate 
guests,  and  to  call  an  usurper  his  brother.  They  knew 
from  the  best  authority  that  His  Most  Christian  Maj- 
esty had  lately,  at  Fontainebleau,  given  satisfactory  as- 
surances on  this  subject  to  King  James.  Indeed,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  project  of  an  invasion  of 
our  island  was  again  seriously  discussed  at  Versailles. 
Catinat's  army  was  now  at  liberty.  France,  relieved 
from  all  apprehension  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  might 
spare  twenty  thousand  men  for  a  descent  on  England ; 
and,  if  the  misery  and  discontent  here  were  such  as 
was  generally  reported,  the  nation  might  be  disposed 
to  receive  foreign  deliverers 'with  open  arms.^ 

So  gloomy  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before  Wil- 
liam, when,  in  the  autumn  of  1696,  he  quitted  his 
camp  in  the  Netherlands  for  England.  His  servants 
here  meanwhile  were  looking  forward  to  his  arrival 
with  intense  anxiety.  For  that  anxiety  there  were  per^ 
sonal  as  well  as  public  reasons.  An  event  had  taken 
place  which  had  caused  more  uneasiness  to  the  minis- 
ters than  even  the  lamentable  state  of  the  money  mar- 
ket and  the  Exchequer. 

During  the  King's  absence,  the  search  for  the  Jaco- 
bites who  had  been  concerned  in  the  plots  of  the  pre- 

1  William  to  neinsias,  ^^^f  Nov.  ||.,  Nov.  J^  1696;  Prloi  to  L«* 
luf^ton,  Nov.  ^.;  Villiere  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  ^. 
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ceding  winter  had  not  been  intermitted  ;  and  of  tboae 
Jacobites  none  was  in  greater  peril  than  Sir  g,^,^  j^^, 
John  Fenwick.  His  birth,  his  connections,  2JSj|JSto„ 
the  high  situations  which  he  had  filled,  the  ^^SK°*- 
inde&tigable  activity  with  which  he  had,  ^^^^^ 
daring  several  years,  laboured  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  personal  insolence  with  which  he  had 
treated  the  deceased  Queen,  marked  liim  out  as  a  man 
fit  to  be  made  an  example.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
concealing  himself  from  the  officers  of  justice  till  the 
first  heat  of  pursuit  was  over.  In  his  hidingplace  he 
thought  of  an  ingenious  device  which  might,  as  he 
conceived,  save  him  from  the  fete  of  his  friends  Char- 
nock  and  Parkyns.  Two  witnesses  were  necessary  to 
convict  him.  It  appeared,  from  what  had  passed  on 
the  trials  of  his  accomplices,  that  there  were  only  two 
witnesses  who  could  prove  his  guilt.  Porter  and  Good- 
man. His  life  was  safe  if  either  ci  these  men  could  be 
persuaded  to  abscond. 

Fenwick  was  not  the  only  person  who  had  strong 
reason  to  wish  that  Porter,  or  Goodman,  or  both, 
might  be  induced  to  leave  England.  Ailesbury  had 
been  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  he 
well  knew  that,  if  these  men  appeared  against  him, 
his  head  would  be  in  serious  danger.  His  friends  and 
Fenwick's  raised  what  w^^  thought  a  sufficient  sum ; 
wid  two  Irishmen,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  the  newspapers 
^that  day,  bogtrotters,  a  barber  named  Clancy,  and  a 
disbanded  captain  named  Donelagh,  undertook  the 
work  of  corruption. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  on  Porter.  Clancy 
contrived  to  fall  in  with  him  at  a  tavern,  threw  out 
rignificant  hints,  and,  finding  that  those  hints  were  fe- 
vourably  received,  opened  a  regular  negotiation.     The 
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ierms  offered  were  alluring;  three  htindred  gohtefts 
down,  three   hundred   more    as   soon   as  the  witness 
should  be  beyond  sea,  a  handsome  annuity  for  life,  a 
free  pardon  from  King  James,  and  a  secure  retreat  in 
France.     Porter  seemed  inclined,   and  perhaps  was 
really  inclined,  to  consent.     He  said  that  he  ^1  was 
what  he  had  been,  that  he  was  at  heart  attached  to 
tlie  good  cause,  but  that  he  had  been  tried  beyond  his 
strength.     Life  was  sweet.     It  was  easy  for  men  who 
had  never  been  in  danger  to  say  that  none  but  a  vil- 
lain would  save  himself  by  hanging  his  associates :  but 
a  few  hours  in  Newgate,  with  the  near  prospect  of  a 
journey  on  a  dedge   to  Tyburn,  would  teach   such 
boasters  to  be  more  charitable.     After  repeatedly  con- 
ferring with  Clancy,   Porter  was  -  introduced  to  Pen- 
wick's  wife.  Lady  Mary,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
Everything  was  soon  settled.     Donelagh  made  tlie  ar- 
rangements for  the   flight.     A  boat  was  in  waiting. 
The   letters  which  were  to  secure  to  the  fugitive  the 
protection  of  King  James  were  prepared  by  Penwick. 
The  hour  and  place  were  fixed  at  which  Porter  was  to 
receive  the  first  instalment  of  the  promised  reward. 
But  his  heart  misgave  him.     He  had,  in  trufh,  gone 
such  lengths  that  it  would  have  been  madness  in  him 
to  turn  back.     He  had  sent  Charnock,  King^  Keyes, 
Priend,  Parkyns,  Rookwo<^,  Cranbume,  to  the  gal- 
lows.    It  was  impossible  that  such  a  Judas  could  ever 
be  really  forgiven.     In  Prance,  among  the  friends  and 
comrades  of  those   whom  he  had  destroyed,  his  life 
would  not  be  worth  one  day's  purchase.     No  pardon 
under  the  Great  Seal  would  avert  the  stroke  of  the 
avenger  of  blood.     Nay,  who  could  say  that  the  bribe 
now  offered  was  not  a  bait  intended  to  lure  the  victim 
to  the  place  where  a  terrible  doom  awaited  him  ?    Por- 
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ier  resoTvod  to  be  true  to  that  government  under 
whicli  alone  he  could  be  safe :  he  carried  to  Whitehall 
information  of  the  whole  intrigue ;  and  he  received 
fill!  instructions  from  the  ministers.  On  the  eve  of 
the  day  fixed  for  his  departure  he  had  a  farewell  meet- 
ii^  with  Clancy  at  a  taJvem.  Three  hundred  guineas 
were  counted  out  on  the  table*  Porter  pocketed  them, 
and  gave  a  siguaL  Instantly  several  messengers  from 
the  office  of  the  Secfretary  of  SUate  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  produced  sa  warrant.  The  unlucky  barber 
was  carried  off  to  prison,  tried  for  his  ofience,  convicted, 
and  pilloried.^ 

This  mishap  made  Fen  wick's  situation  -more  perilous 
dum  ever.     At  the  next  sessions  for  tlie  City  captar*  of 
of  London  »  bill  of  indictoient  a^infift  him,  ^^°^'^' 
[         fijT  high  trteason,  was  laid  before  the  grand  jury.     Por- 
ter and  Goodman  appeared  as  witnesses  for  the  Crown ; 
:         and  the  bill  was  found.     Fenwick  now  thought  that  it 
I  was  high  time  to  steal  away  to  the  Continent.     Ar- 

^  rangements  were  made  for  his  passage.  He  quitted  his 
biding{^ce,  aaid  Tepaired  to  Romney  Marsh.  There 
I"  he  ho^^  'to  find  tbeher  till  the  vessel  which  was  to 
I  convey  him  across  the  Channel  should  arrive.  For, 
I  though  Hunt's  establishment  had  been  broken  up,  there 
were  still  in  that  dreary  i?egion  smugglers  who  carried 
on  more  than  one  lawless  trade.  It  chanced  that  two 
of  these  men  had  just  been  arrested  on  a  chaise  of 
harbouring  traitors.  The  messenger  who  had  taken 
them  into  custody  was  returning  to  London  with  them, 
when,  on  the  high  road,  he  met  Fenwick  face  to  face. 

^  My  account  of  the  attempt  to  corrupt  Porter  h  taken  from  his  exami- 
■ation  before  the  House  of  Common*  on  Nov.  16. 1696,  and  from  the  follow- 
ing; sources:  Burnet  n.  183.;  L'Hermitage  to  the  States  General,  May  ^g. 
j^.  1696;  tlic  Postboy,  May  9. ;  the  Postman,  May  9. ;  Narcissos  Luttrttll  t 
Uiaiy;  London  Gazette,  Oct.  19.  1696. 
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Unfortunately  for  Fenwick,  no  face  in  England  waa 
better  known  than  his.  ^^  It  is  Sir  John,"  said  the 
officer  to  the  prisoners :  "  Stand  by  me,  my  good  fel- 
lows ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  you  will  have  your  pardons, 
and  a  bag  of  guineas  besides."  .  The  offer  was  too 
tempting  to  be  refused:  but  Fenwick  was  better 
mounted  than  his  assailants  :  he  dashed  through  them, 
pistol  in  hand,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  They  pur- 
sued him :  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised :  the  bells  of  all 
the  parish  churches  of  the  Marsh  rang  out  the  alarm  : 
the  whole  country  was  up :  every  path  was  guarded  : 
every  thicket  was  beaten :  every  hut  was  searched ; 
and  at  length  the  fugitive  was  found  in  bed.  Just 
then  a  bark,  of  very  suspicious  aj^arance,  came  in 
sight:  she  soon  approached  the  shore,  and  showed 
English  colours :  but  to  the  practised  eyes  of  the  Kent>- 
ish  fishermen  she  looked  much  like  a  French  priva- 
teer. It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  her  errand.  After 
waiting  a  short  time  in  vain  for  her  passenger,  she 
stood  out  to  sea.^ 

Fenwick,  unluckily  for  himself,  was  able  so  far  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  those  who  had  charge  of  him  as 
to  scrawl  with  a  lead  pencil  a  short  letter  to  his  wife. 
Every  line  contained  evidence  of  his  guilt  All,  be 
wrote,  was  over :  he  was  a  dead  man,  unless,  indeed, 
his  friends  could,  by  dint  of  solicitation,  obtain  a  par- 
don tor  him.  Perhaps  the  united  entreaties  of  all  the 
Howards  might  succeed.  He  would  go  abroad:  he 
would  solemnly  promise  never  again  to  set  foot  on 
English  ground,  and  never  to  draw  sword  against  the 
government.  Or  would  it  be  possible  to  bribe  a  jury- 
man or  two  to  starve  out  the  rest?     "  That,"  he  wrote 

1  London  Gazette;  NarcissuB  LuUrell;  L* Hermitage,  Jane  ^;  Poet 
June  11. 
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**or  nothing  can  save  me."  This  billet  was  inter* 
cepted  in  its  way  to  the  post,  and  sent  up  to  White- 
hail.  Fenwick  was  soon  carried  to  London  and 
bfoaght  before  the  Lords  Justices.  At  first  he  held 
high  language,  and  bade  defiance  to  his  accusers.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  not  always  been  so  confident ;  and 
his  letter  to  his  wife  was  laid  before  him.  He  had  not 
till  then  been  aware  that  it  had  fallen  into  hands  for 
which  it  was  not  intended.  His  distress  and  confusion 
became  great.  He  felt  that,  if  he  were  instantly  sent 
before  a  jury,  a  conviction  was  inevitable.  One  chance 
remained.  If  he  could  delay  his  trial  for  a  short  time, 
the  judges  would  leave  town  for  their  circuits:  a  few 
weeks  would  be  gained ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  something  might  be  done. 

He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  Lord 
Steward,  Devonshire,  with  whom  he  had  penwick»f 
fonnerly  had  some  connection  of  a  friendly  ~°*^®"- 
kind.  The  unhappy  man  declared  that  he  threw  him- 
self entirely  on  the  royal  mercy,  and  offered  to  disclose 
all  that  he  knew  touching  the  plots  of  the  Jacobites. 
That  he  knew  much  nobody  could  doubt.  Devonshire 
adrised  his  colleagues  to  postpone  the  trial  till  the 
pleasure  of  William  could  be  known.  This  advice 
was  taken.  The  King  was  informed  of  what  had 
passed ;  and  he  soon  sent  an  answer  directing  Devon- 
shire to  receive  the  prisoner's  confession  in  writing, 
and  to  send  it  over  to  the  Netherlands  with  all  speed.^ 

Fenwick  had  now  to  consider  what  he  should  con- 
fess. Had  he,  according  to  his  promise,  revealed  all 
that  he  knew,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  evidence 
would  have  seriously  affected  many  Jacobite  noblemen, 

^  LUe  of  William  III.,  1703 ;  Veraon*8  evidence  given  in  his  place  in  the 
of  Commons,  Nov.  16. 1696. 
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gentlemen,  and  clergymen.  But,  though  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  die,  attachment  to  liis  party  was  in  hi» 
mind  a  stronger  sentiment  than  the  fear  of  death.  The 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  construct  a 
itory,  whicli  might  possibly  be  considered  as  sufficient 
•,o  earn  his  pardon,  which  would  at  least  put  off  his 
hrial  some  months,  yet  which  would  not  injure  a  single 
rineere  adherent  of  the  banished  dynasty,  nay,  which 
would  cause  distress  and  embarrassment  to  the  enemies 
of  that  dynasty,  and  which  would  fill  the  Court,  the 
Council,  and  the  Parliament  of  William  with  fears  and 
animosities.  He  would  divulge  nothing  tliat  could  af- 
fect those  true  Jacobites  who  had  repeatedly  awaited, 
with  pistols  loaded  and  horses  saddled,  the  landing  of 
the  rightful  King  accompanied  by  a  French  army. 
But  if  there  were  false  Jacobites  who  had  mocked 
their  banished  Sovereign  year  after  year  with  profes- 
sions of  attachment  and  promises  of  service,  and  yet 
had,  at  every  great  crisis,  found  some  excuse  for  dis- 
appointing him,  and  who  were  at  that  moment  among 
the  chief  supports  of  the  usurper's  throne,  why  should 
they  be  spared  ?  That  there  were  such  false  Jacobites 
Fen  wick  had  good  reason  to  believe.  He  could  indeed 
say  nothing  against  them  to  which  a  Court  of  Justice 
would  have  listened :  for  none  of  them  had  ever  en- 
ti*usted  him  with  any  message  or  letter  for  France; 
and  all  that  he  knew  about  their  treachery  he  had 
learned  at  second  hand  and  third  hand.  But  of  their 
guilt  he  had  no  doubt.  One  of  them  was  Marlbor- 
ough. He  had,  after  betraying  James  to  William, 
promised  to  make  reparation  by  betraying  William  to 
James,  and  had,  at*last,  after  much  shufBing,  again 
betrayed  James  and  made  peace  with  William.  Go- 
dolphin  had  practised  deception,  similar  in  kind,  though 
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kss  gross  in  degree.  He  had  long  been  sending  fair 
words  to  Samt  Grermains:  in  return  for  those  fidr 
words  he  had  received  a  pardon ;  and,  with  this  pardon 
in  his  secret  drawer,  he  had  continued  to  administer  the 
finances  of  the  existing  government.  To  ruin  such  a 
nian  would  be  a  just  punishment  for  his  bastmess,  and 
a  great  service  to  King  James.  Still  more  desirable 
▼as  it  to  blast  the  feme  and  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
RasseH  and  Shrewsbury.  Both  were  distinguished 
members  of  that  party  which  had,  under  different 
names,  been,  dnfring  two  generations,  implacably  hos- 
tile to  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Both  had 
taken  a  great  part  in  the  Revolution.  The  names  of 
both  were  subscribed  to  the  instrument  which  had  in- 
vited the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Elngland.  One  of  them 
was  now  his  Minister  "for  Maritime  Affeirs  ;  the  other 
his  Principal  Secretary  of  State :  but  neither  had  been 
constantly  faithful  to  him.  Both  had,  soon  after  his 
accession,  bitterly  resented  his  wise  and  magnanimous 
impartiality,  which,  to  their  minds,  disordered  by  party 
spirit,  seemed  to  be  unjust  and  ungrateful  partiality  for 
the  Tory  faction ;  and  both  had,  in  their  spleen,  lis- 
tened to  emissaries  from  Saint  Germains.  Russell  "had 
vowed  by  all  that  was  most  sacred  that  he  would  him- 
self bring  back  his  exiled  Sovereign.  But  the  vow 
▼as'broken  as  soon  as  it  had  been  uttered  ;  and  he  to 
whom  the  royal  family  had  looked  as  to  a  second  Monk 
had  crushed  the  hopes  of  that  family  at  La  Hogue. 
Shrewsbury  had  not  gone  such  lengths.  Yet  he  too, 
while  out  of  humour  with  William,  had  tampered  with 
the  agents  of  James.  With  the  power  and  reputation 
of  these  two  great  men  was  closely  connected  the 
power  and  reputation  of  the  whole  Whig  party.  That 
party,  after  some  quarrels,  which  were  in  truth  quarrels 
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of  lovers,  was  now  cordially  reconciled  to  William,  and 
bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties.  If  those  ties  could 
be  dissolved,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  regard  with  dis- 
trust and  aversion  the  only  set  of  men  which  ^as  on 
principle  and  with  enthusiasm  devoted  to  his  interests, 
his  enemies  would  indeed  have  reason  to  rejoice. 

With  such  views  as  these  Fenwick  delivered  to 
Devonshire  a  paper  so  cunningly  composed  that  it 
would  probably  have  brought  some  severe  calamity  on 
the  prince  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  had  not  that 
prince  been  a  man  of  singularly  clear  judgment  and 
singularly  lofty  spirit.  The  paper  contained  scarcely 
anything  respecting  those  Jacobite  plots  in  which  tlie 
writer  had  himself  been  concerned,  and  of  which  lie 
intimately  knew  all  the  details.  It  contained  nothing 
which  could  be  of  the  smallest  prejudice  to  any  person 
who  was  really  hostile  to  the  existing  order  of  things. 
The  whole  narrative  was  made  up  of  stories,  too  true 
for  the  most  part,  yet  resting  on  no  better  authority 
than  hearsay,  about  the  intrigues  of  some  eminent  war- 
riors and  statesmen,  who,  whatever  their  former  con- 
duct might  have  been,  were  now  at  least  hearty  in  sup- 
port of  William.  Godolphin,  Fenwick  averred,  had 
accepted  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  with  the 
sanction  and  for  the  benefit  of  King  James.  Marlbor- 
ough had  promised  to  carry  over  the  array,  Russoll  to 
carry  over  the  fleet.  Shrewsbury,  while  out  of  office, 
had  plotted  with  Middleton  against  the  government. 
Indeed  the  Whigs  were  now  the  favourites  at  Saint 
Germains.  Many  old  friends  of  hereditary  right  were 
moved  to  jealousy  by  the  preference  which  James  gave 
to  the  new  converts.  Nay,  he  had  been  heard  to  ex- 
press his  confident  hope  that  the  monarchy  would  be  set 
up  again  by  the  very  hands  which  had  pulled  it  down. 
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Such  was  Fenwick's  confession.  Devonshire  re- 
ceived it  and  sent  it  by  express  to  the  Netherlands, 
.  without  intimating  to  any  of  his  fellow  councillors  what 
it  contai^^ed.  The  accused  ministers  afterwards  com 
plained  bitterly  of  tliis  proceeding.  Devonshire  de- 
fended himself  by  saying  that  he  had  been  specially  de- 
puted by  the  King  to.  take  the  prisoner's  information, 
aiMl  was  bound,  as  a  true  servant  of  the  Crown,  to 
transmit  that  information  to  His  Majesty  and  to  His 
Majesty  alone. 

The  messenger  sent  by  Devonshire  found  William 
at  Loo.  The  King  read  the  confession,  and  saw  at 
once  with  what  objects  it  had  been  drawn  up.  It  con- 
tained little  more  than  what  he  had  long  known,  and 
had  long,  with  politic  and  generous  dissimulation,  af- 
fected not  to  know.  If  he  spared,  employed,  and  pro- 
moted men  who  had  been  £a\se  to  him,  it  was  not  ber 
caase  he  was  their  dupe.  His  observation  was  quick 
and  just :  lus  intelligence  was  good ;  and  he  had,  dur- 
ing some  years,  had  in  his  hands  proofs  of  much  that 
Fenwick  had  only  gathered  from  wandering  reports. 
It  has  seemed  strange  to  many  that  a  prince  of  high 
spirit  and  acrimonious  temper  should  have  treated  ser- 
vants, who  had  so  deeply  wronged  him,  with  a  kind- 
ness hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  meekest  of  human 
beings.  But  William  was  emphatically  a  statesman. 
Ill  humour,  the  natural  and  pardonable  effect  of  much 
bodily  and  much  mental  suffering,  might  sometimes 
impel  him  to  give  a  tart  answer.  But  never  did  he  on 
any  important  occasion  mdulge  his  angry  passions  at 
the  expense  of  the  great  interests  of  which  he  was  the 
guardian.  For  the  sake  of  those  interests,  proud  and 
imperious  as  he  was  by  nature,  he  submitted  patiently 
to  galling  restraints,  bore  cruel  indignities  and  disap- 
▼oi-  ?n.  25 
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pointments  with  the  ontward  show  of  serenity,  and  not 
only  forgave,  but  often  pretended  not  to  see,  offences 
which  might  well  have  moved  him  to  bitter  resent- 
ment. He  knew  that  he  must  work  with  such  took  aft 
he  had.  If  he  was  to  govern  England  he  must  em- 
ploy the  public  men  of  England ;  and,  in  his  age,  the 
public  men  of  England,  with  much  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  ability,  were,  as  a  class,  lowminded  and  immoral. 
There  were  doubtless  exceptions.  Such  was  Notting- 
ham among  the  Tories,  and  Somers  among  the  WWgs. 
But  the  majority,  both  of  the  Tory  and  of  the  Whig 
ministers  of  William,  were  men  whose  characters  bad 
taken  the  ply  in  the  days  of  the  Antipuritan  reaction. 
They  had  been  formed  in  two  evil  schods,  in  the  most 
unprincipled  of  courts  and  the  most  unprincipled  of 
oppositions,  a  court  which  took  its  character  from 
Charles,  an  opposition  headed  hy  Shaftesbury.  From 
men  so  trained  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  ex- 
I^ect  disinterested  and  steadfast  fidelity  to  any  cause. 
But,  though  they  could  not  be  trusted,  they  might  be 
used  ;  and  they  might  be  useiul.  No  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  their  principles :  but  much  reliance  might  be 
placed  on  their  hopes  and  on  their  fears ;  and,  of  dite 
two  Kings  who  laid  claim  to  the  English  crown,  the 
King  from  whom  there  was  most  to  hope  and  most  te 
fear  was  the  King  in  possession.  If  therefore  William 
had  little  reason  to  esteem  these  politicians  his  hearty 
friends,  he  had  still  less  reason  to  number  them  among 
his  hearty  foes.  Their  conduct  towards  him,  *reprehen- 
sible  as  it  was,  might  be  called  upright  when  compared 
with  thei^  conduct  towards  James.  To  the  reigning 
Sovereign  they  had  given  valuable  service ;  to  the  ban- 
ished Sovereign  little  mtore  than  ]>romises  and  profes- 
sions.    Shrewsbury  might,  in  a  moment  of  resentment 
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or  of  weakness,  have  trafficked  witli  Jacobite  agents : 
but  "his  general  conduct  ^ad  proved  that  he  was  as  far 
as  ever  from  heing  a  Jacobite.  Grodolpliin  had  been 
lavish  of  iair  words  to  the  dynasty  wWch  was  out : 
but  he  had  diligently  and  skilfnlly  superirttended  the 
finances  of  the  dynasty  which  was  in.  Itu^ell  had 
Bwom  that  he  would  desert  with  tlie  Elnglish  fleet :  but 
he  had  banned  the  French  fleet.  Even  Marlborough's 
known  treasons  —  for  his  share  in  the  disaster  of  Brest 
and  the  death  of  Talmash  was  as  yet  unsuspected  — 
had  not  done  so  much  harm  as  his  exertions  at  Wal- 
comt,  at  Cork,  and  at  Kinsale  had  done  good.  Wil- 
liam had  therefore  wisely  resolved  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
perfidy,  which,  however  disgracefitl  it  might  be,  had 
not  injured  him,  rfnd  still  to  avail  himself,  with  proper 
precautions,  of  the  eminent  talents  which  some  of  his 
unfeithful  counsellors  possessed.  Having  detennined 
on  this  course,  and  having  long  followed  it  tvith  happy 
eflfect,  he  couW  not  but  be  annoyed  and  provoked  by 
Fenwick's  confession.  Sir  John,  it  was  plain,  thought 
himself  a  Machiavel.  If  his  trick  succeeded,  the  Prin- 
cess, whom  it  was  most  important  to  keep  in  good  hn- 
numr,  would  be  alienated  from  the  go\'ernment  by  the 
disgrace  of  Marlborough.  The  whole  Whig  party, 
the  firmest  support  of  the  throne,  would  be  alienated  by 
the  disgrace  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury.  In  the  mean- 
time not  one  of  those  plotters  whom  Fenwick  knew  to 
hare  been  deeply  concerned  in  plans  of  insuirection, 
invasion,  assassination,  would  be  molested.  This  cun- 
ning schemer  should  find  that  he  had  not  to  do  with  a 
novice.  William,  instead  of  turning  his  accused  ser- 
vants out  of  their  places,  sent  the  confession  to  Shrews- 
bury, and  desired  that  it  might  be  laid  before  the 
Lords  Justices.     "  I  am  astonished,'*  the  King  ATote, 
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"  at  the  fellow's  efirontery.  You  know  me  too  well  to 
think  that  such  stories  can  make  any  impression  on  me. 
Observe  this  honest  man's  sinceritj.  He  has  nothing 
to  say  except  against  my  friends.  Not  a  word  about 
the  plans  of  his  brother  Jacobites."  The  King  con- 
cluded by  directing  the  Lords  Justices  to  send  Fen  wick 
before  a  jury  with  all  speed.^ 

The  eflFect  produced  by  William's  letter  was  remark- 
able. Every  one  of  the  accused  persons  behaved  him- 
self in  a  manner  singularly  characteristic  Marlbor- 
ough, the  most  culpable  of  all,  preserved  a  serenity, 
mild,  majestic,  and  slightly  contemptuous.  Russell, 
scarcely  less  criminal  than  Marlborough,  went  into  a 
towering  passion,  and  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance 
against  the  villanous  informer.  Godolphin,  uneasy, 
but  wary,  reserved,  and  selQ)ossessed,  prepared  himself 
to  stand  on  the  defensive.  But  Shrewsbury,  who  of 
all  the  four  was  the  least  to  blame,  was  utterly  over- 
wlielmed.  He  wrote  in  extreme  distress  to  William, 
acknowledged  with  warm  expressions  of  gratitude  the 
King's  rare  generosity,  and  protested  that  Penwick 
had  malignantly  exaggerated  and  distorted  mere  trifles 
into  enormous  crimes.  "  My  Lord  Middleton  "  -—  such 
was  the  substance  of  the  letter  —  "was  certainly  in 
communicatiorf  with  me  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue.  We  are  relations :  we  frequently  met :  we 
supped  together  just  before  he  returned  to  Franco :  I 
promised  to  take  care  of  his  interests  here :  he  in  re- 
turn oflered  to  do  me  good  offices  there:  but  I  told 
him  that  I  had  offended  too  deeply  to  be  forgiven,  attcl 
that  I  would  not  stoop  to  ask  forgiveness."  This^ 
Shrewsbury  averred,  was  the  whole  extent  of  his  of- 
fence.*''    It  is  but  too  certain  that  this  confession 

1  WiNiam  to  Shrewsbury,  fh>m  Loo,  Sept.  10. 1696. 
>  Shrewaburv  to  William,  Sept  IS.  1696. 
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by  no  means  ingenaous  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  William 
was  deceived.  But  he  was  determined  to  spare  the 
repentant  traitor  the  humiliation  of  owning  a  fault  and 
accepting  a  pardon.  "  I  can  see,"  the  King  wrote, 
'^no  crime  at  all  in  what  you  have  acknowledged. 
Be  assured  that  these  calumnies  have  made  no  unfii- 
vourable  impression  on  me.  Nay,  you  shall  find  that 
they  have  strengthened  my  confidence  in  you."  ^  A 
man  hardened  in  depravity  would  have  been  perfectly 
contented  with  an  acquittal  so  complete,  announced  in 
language  so  gracious.  But  Shrewsbury  was  quite  un- 
nerved by  a  tenderness  which  he  was  conscious  that 
he  had  not  okerited.  He  shrank  from  the  thought  of 
meeting  the  master  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  by 
whom  he  had  been  forgiven,  and  of  sustaining  the  gaze 
of  the  peers,  amcmg  whoip  his  birth  and  his  abiHties 
had  gained  for  him  a  station  of  which  he  felt  that  he 
was  unworthy.  The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was 
over.  The  session  of  Parliament  was  approaching. 
The  King  was  expected  with  the  first  fair  wind. 
Shrewsbury  left  town,  and  retired  to  the  Wolds  of 
Gloucestershire.  In  that  district,  then  one  of  the  wild- 
eat  in  the  south  of  the  island,  he  had  a  small  country 
seat,  surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens  and  fishponds. 
William  had,  in  his  pn^ess  a  year  before,  visited  this 
dwelling,  which  lay  far  from  the  nearest  high  road  and 
from  the  nearest  market  town,  and  had  been  much 
struck  bj  the  silence  and  loneUness  of  the  retreat  in 
which  he  found  the  most  graceful  and  splendid  of  his 
English  courtiers. 

At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  October,  the 
Kinff  landed  at  Margate.     Late  in  the  even-  Return  «f 
tng  ho  reached  Kensington.     On  the  follow-  Engiukd. 

1  Wmiam  to  Shrewsbuiy,  Sept.  25. 1696. 
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ing  morning  a  brilliftTit  crowd  of  ministers  KXid  nobles 
pressed  to  kiss  his  hand :  but  he  missed  one  face  wbich 
^  ought  to  have  been  there,  and  asked  where  the  Doke 
of  Shrewsbury  was,  and  when  he  was  expected  in 
town.  The  next  day  came  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  to 
say  that  he  had  just  had  a  bad  fall  in  hunting.  His 
side  had  been  bruised :  his  lungs  bad  suffered :  he  had 
spit  blood,  and  could  not  venture  to  travel.^  That  be 
had  &llen  and  hurt  Irimself  was  true  :  but  even  those 
who  felt  most  kindly  tovrards  -him  suspected,  and  not 
without  strong  reason,  that  be  made  tlie  most  of  his 
convenient  misfortune,  and  that,  if  he  had  not  shrunk 
from  appearing  in  public,  he  would  have  performed  the 
jouroey  with  little  diiBculty^  His  correspondents  teid 
him  that,  if  he  was  really  as  ill  as  he  thought  brmsetf, 
he  would  do  well  to  consult  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  capital,  Sotners,  especially,  knplored  him 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  come  up  to  London. 
Every  hour's  delay  was  mischievpus.  His  Grace  mast 
conquer  his  sensibility.  He  had  only  to  face  calumny 
courageously,  and  it  would  vanish.^  The  King,  in  a 
few  kind  lines,  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  accident. 
**  You  are  much  wanted  here,"  he  wrote  :  **  I  am  im- 
patient to  embrace  you,  and  to  assure  you  thsit  my  es- 
teem for  you  is  undiminished,"  •  Shrew^sbury  answered 
that  he  had  resolved  to  resign  the  seals.*  Somers 
adjured  him  not  to  commit  so  &ftal  an  error.  If  at 
that  moment  His  Grrace  should  quit  office,  what  could 
.he  world  think,  except  that  he  was  condemned  by  his 
own  conscience  ?     He  would,  in  fact,  plead  guilty :   be 

1  London  Gazette,  Oct  8.  1698;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  October  8.; 
Shrewsbury  to  Portland,  Oct.  11. 
s  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  23.  1696;  Soaier»to  Sbrewtbvy,  9dL  lA^ 
•  William  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct,  9.  1696. 
«  Shrewfbury  to  William,  Got  11. 1696. 
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vookl  pat  a  stain  on  his  own  honour,  and  on  the  hon- 
Mur  of  all  who  lay  onder  tho  same  accusation.  It 
would  no  longer  be  possible  to  treat  Fenwick's  story  as 
a  romance.  **  Forgive  ifte/'  Somers  wrote,  '*  for  speak« 
ing  after  tliis  firee  manner  ;  for  I  do  own  I  can  scarce 
be  temperate  in  this  matter."  ^  A  ft^w  hours  later 
William  himself  wrote  to  the  same  efibct.  ^^  I  have  so 
OHick  regard  for  you  that^  if  I  could,  I  would  positively 
interdict  yon  fix)m  doing  what  must  bring  such  grave 
Bo^cions  on  you.  At  any  time,  I  should  consider  your 
resignation  as  a  misfortune  to  myself:  but  I  protest 
to  yoa  tbat«  at  this  tiine,  it  is  on  your  account  more 
than  on  my  own  that  I  wish  you  to  remain  in  my  ser* 
vice."  *  Sunderland,  Portland,  Russell,  and  Wharton 
joined  their  entreaties  to  theii?  maker's  ;  and  Shrews- 
bury consented  to  remain  Secretary  in  name.  But 
nothing  coold  induce  him  to  fhce  the  Parliament  which 
was  about  tomeet.  A  Htter  was  sent  down  to  him  from 
London,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  set  out,  but  declaimed 
tiiat  be  found  it  impossible  to  proceed,  and  took  refuge 
again  in  bis  lonely  mansion  among  the  hills.^ 

While  these  things  were  passing,  the  members  of 
botli   Houses  were  from    every  part  of  the  Mating  of 
kingdom  going  up  to  Westminster.     To  the  ^iw^tSj 
opening  of  the  session,  pot  only  England,  but  «>»*»'^- 
all  Europe,  looked  forward  with  intense  anxiety.    Pub* 
lie  credit  had  been  deeply  injured  by  the  failure  of  the 
Land  Bank.     The  restoration  of  the  currency  was  not 
yet  half  accomplished.     The  scarcity   of  money  was 
still  distressing.     Much  of  the  milled  silver  was  buried 
in  private  repositories  as  fast  as  it  came  forth  from  the 

I  Somen  to  Sbrewsboiy,  Oct.  19. 1696. 
t  WaiiMi  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  80.  1096. 

*  Vernon  to  Shrewebuiy,  Oct.  13. 15. ;  Portland  to  Shrewsbnrf,  Oct  f9.; 
r^Diarj. 
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Mint  Those  politicians  who  were  bent  on  lowering 
the  standard  of  the  coin  had  found  too  ready  audience 
from  a  population  suffering  under  severe  pressure ;  and, 
at  one  time,  the  general  voice  of  the  nation  had  seemed 
to  be  on  their  side.^  Of  course  every  person  who 
tliouglit  it  likely  that  the  standard  would  be  lowered, 
hoarded  as  much  money  as  he  could  hoard ;  and  thus 
the  cry  for  little  shillings  aggravated  the  pressure  from 
which  it  had  sprung.^  Both  the  allies  and  the  enemies 
of  England  imagined  that  her  resources  were  spent, 
that  her  spirit  was  broken,  that  the  Commons,  so  often 
querulous  and  parsimonious  even  in  tranquil  and  pros- 
perous times,  would  now  positively  refuse  to  bear  any 
additional  burden,  and  would,  with  an  importunity 
not  to  be  withstood,  insist  on  having  peace  at  any 
price. 

But  all  these  prognostications  were  cohfeunded  by 
spewh  of  the  firmness  and  ability  of  the  Whig  leaders, 
the  com-  and  by  the  steadmess  of  the  Whig  majority. 
ofttMMsaioD.  On  the  twentieth  of  October  the  Houses 
met.  William  addressed  to  them  a  speech  remarkable 
even  among  all  those  remarkable  speeches  in  which  his 
own  high  thoughts  and  purposes  were  expressed  in  the 
dignified  and  judicious  language  of  Somers.  There 
was,  the  King  said,  great  reason  for  congratulation.  It 
was  true  that  the  funds  voted  in  the  preceding  session 
for  the  support  of  the  war  had  failed,  and  that  the  re- 
coinage  had  produced  great  distress.  Yet  the  enemy 
had  obtained  no  advantage  abroad :  the  State  had  been 
torn  by  no  convulsion  at  home  :  the  loyalty  shown  by 
the  army  and  by  the  nation  under  severe  trials  had  dis- 
appointed all  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished  evil  to 
England.  Overtures  tending  to  peace  had  been  made. 
1  L'Hemiitage,  July  ^  1S96.  «  Lansdowne  BCS.  801. 
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What  might  be  the  result  of  those  overtures,  was  un- 
certain :  but  this  was  certain,  that  there  could  be  no 
safe  or  honourable  peace  for  a  nation  which  was  not 
prepared  to  wage  vigorous  war.  '^  I  am  sure  we  shall 
all  agree  in  opinion  that  the  only  way  of  treating  with 
France  is  with  our  swords  in  ogr  hands." 

The  Commons  returned  to  their  chamber ;  and  Fo- 
ley read  the  speech  from  the  chair.  A  de-  Rwoiattonf 
bale  foUowed  which  resounded  through  all  ofconunons. 
Christendom.  That  was  the  proudest  day  of  Mon- 
tague's life,  and  one  of  the  proudest  days  in  the  history 
of  the  English  Parliament.  In  1796,  Burke  held  up 
the  proceediogs  of  that  day  as  an  example  to  the  states- 
men whose  hearts  had  failed  them  in  the  conflict  with 
the  gigantic  power  of  the  French  republic.  In  1822, 
Hnskisson  held  up  the  proceedings  of  that  day  as  an 
example  to  a  legislature  which,  under  the  pressure  of 
severe  distress,  was  tempted  to  alter  the  standard  of 
value  and  to  break  faith  with  the  public  creditor.  Be- 
fore the  House  rose,  the  young  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, whose  ascendency,  since  the  ludicrous  failure 
of  the  Tory  scheme  of  finance,  was  undisputed,  pro- 
posed and  carried  three  memorable  resolutions.  The 
first,  which  passed  with  only  one  muttered  No,  de- 
clared that  the  Commons  would  support  the  King 
against  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  and  would 
enable  him  to  prosecute  the  wjtf  with  vigour.  The 
second,  which  passed,  not  without  opposition,  but  with- 
out a,  division,  declared  that  the  standard  of  money 
should  not  be  altered  in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomina- 
tkm.  The  third,  against  which  not  a  single  opponent 
of  the  government  dared  to  raise  his  voice,  pledged 
&e  House  to  make  good  all  the  deficiencies  of  all  par- 
liamciitary  ftmds  established  since  the  King's  accession. 
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The  ta^  of  framing  an  answer  to  the  royal  apeech 
was  entrusted  to  a  Committee  exclusively  composed  of 
Whigs.  Montague  was  chairman ;  and  ihe  eloquent 
and  animated  address  which  he  drew  up  may  sliU  be 
read  in  the  Journals  with  interest  and  prideA 

Within  a  fortnight  ^wo  millions  and  a  half  were 
granted  for  the  mUitary  ^expenditure  of  tlie  approach- 
ing year,  and  nearly  as  much  for  the  maritime  expen- 
diture«  Provision  was  made  without  any  dispute  for 
forty  thousand  seamen.  About  the  amount  of  the 
land  force  there  was  a  division.  The  King  a^ked  for 
eighty  seven  thousand  soldiers  ;  and  the  Tories  thought 
that  number  too  large.  The  ministers  carried  their  point 
by  two  hundred  and  twenty  three  votes  to  sixty  seven. 

The  malecontents  flattered  themselves,  during  a 
short  time,  that  the  vigorous  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mons would  be  nothing  more  than  resolutions,  tlutt  It 
would  be  found  impossible  to  restore  public  credit,  to 
obtain  advances  from  capitaJists,  or  to  wring  taxes  out 
of  the  distressed  population,  and  that  therefore  the 
forty  tliousand  seamen  and  the  eighty  seven  thouBand 
soldiers  would  exist  only  on  paper.  Howe,  who  had 
been  more  cowed  tl^an  was  usual  with  him  on  tlie  first 
day  of  the  session,  attempted,  a  week  later,  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  Ministry.  "  The  King/'  lie  said, 
^^  must  have  been  misinforu^  ;  or  His  Majesty  nev^r 
would  have  felicitated  Parliament  on  the  tranquil  statu 
of  tlie  country.  I  come  from  Gloucestershire.  I 
know  that  part  of  tlie  kingdom  well.  The  people  are 
all  living  on  alms,  or  ruined  by  paying  alms.     The  aoU 

1  I  take  my  accouDt  of  these  proceedings  fVom  the  Onimons*  Jounialft, 
firom  the  despatches  of  Van  Cleverskirke,  and  L' Hermitage  to  the  SCatea 
General,  and  from  Vernon's  letter  to  Shrewsbury'  of  the  97tb  of  October 
1690.  *'  I  don't  know,**  sajrs  Vernon,  **that  the  House  of  Coouuoos  «T«i 
acted  with  greater  concert  than  they  do  at  present." 
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dier  helps  himself,  sword  in  hand,  to  what  he  wants. 
There  have  been  serious  riots  already ;  and  still  more 
serious  riots  are  to  be  apprehended."  The  disappro- 
bation of  the  Hoase  was  strongly  expressed.  Several 
members  declared  that  in  their  counties  everything 
was  quiet.  If  Gloucestershire  were  in  a  more  disturbed 
state  than  the  rest  of  England,  might  not  the  cause  be 
that  Gloucestershire  was  cursed  with  a  more  malig- 
nant and  unprincipled  agitator  than  all  the  rest  of 
England  could  show  ?  Some  Gloucestershire  gentlemen 
took  issue  with  Howe  on  the  facts.  There  was  no  such 
distress,  they  said,  no  such  discontent,  no  such  rioting, 
as  he  had  described.  In  that  county,  as  in  every  other 
county,  the  great  body  of  the  population  wa?  fully  de- 
t Tmined  to  supj)ort  the  King  in  waging  a  vigorous 
war  till  he  could  make  an  honourable  peace.^ 

In  fact  the  tide  had  already  turned.  From  the  mo- 
ment at  which  the  Commons  notified  their  Return  of 
fixed  determination  not  to  raise  the  denomina-  P''>n»«i»j- 
tion  of  the  coin,  the  milled  money  began  to  come  forth 
fiwn  a  thousand  strong  boxes  and  private  drawers. 
There  was  still  pressure ;  but  that  pressure  was  less 
and  less  felt  day  by  day.  The  nation,  though  still  suf- 
fering, was  joyful  and  grateful.  Its  feelings  resembled 
those  of  a  man  who,  having  been  long  tortured  by  a 
malady  which  has  embittered  his  existence,  has  at  last 
made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  surgeon's  knife, 
who  has  gone  through  a  cruel  operation  with  safety, 
and  who,  though  still  smarting  from  the  steel,  sees  be- 
fore him  many  years  of  health  and  enjoyment,  and 
thanks   God  that  the  worst  is   over.      Within   four 

1  Vcnoa  to  ShrBwsbniy,  Oct.  89.  1096;  L*Hermitage,  ^—^  L*H«fw 
■tege  calls  Howe  Jaqucs  Hant  No  doubt  the  Frenchman  bad  alwajrt 
bmd  Howe  apoken  of  aa  Jack. 
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days  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  there  was  a 
percepti&le  improvement  in  trade.  The  discount  on 
bank  notes  had  diminished  by  one  third.  The  price 
of  those  wooden  tallies,  which,  according  to  an  usage 
handed  down  to  us  from  a  rude  age,  were  given  as 
receipts  for  sums  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  had  risen. 
1  he  exchanges,  which  had  during  many  months  been 
greatly  against  England,  had  begun  to  turn.^  Soon 
the  effect  of  the  magnanimous  finnness  of  the  House 
KthotoftiM  ^f  Commons  was  felt  at  every  Court  in 
Sf^j;^^  Europe.  So  high  indeed  was  the  sjririt  of 
«  fcSST*  ^^^  assembly  that  the  King  had  some  diffi- 
coTWDmeDU.  ^jj^y  jj^  preventing  the  Whigs  from  moving 
and  carrying  a  resolution  that  an  address  should  be 
presented  to  him,  requesting  him  to  enter  into  no  ne* 
gotiation  with  France,  till  she  should  have  acknowl- 
edged him  as  King  of  England.^  Such  an  address  was 
unnecessary.  The  votes  of  the  Parliament  had  already 
forced  on  Lewis  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  a  counterrevolution.  There  was  as  little  chance 
that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  that  compromise  of 
which  he  had,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  thrown 
out  hints.  It  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  either  WiUiam 
or  the  English  nation  would  ever  consent  to  make  the 
settlement  of  the  English  crown  a  matter  of  bargain 
with  France.  And,  even  had  William  and  the  Eng* 
lish  nation  been  disposed  to  purchase  peace  by  such  a 
sacrifice  of  dignity,  there  would  have  been  insuperable 
dUfficulties  in  another  quarter.    James  could  not  endure 

1  Postman,  October  24. 1696;  L'Hermitage,  ^~  L'HermiUge  wjb? 
'*'  On  commence  d^jk  k  ressentir  des  effets  avaiiUgeox  dee  promptes  el 
fiiTorables  i^eolutions  que  la  Chambre  des  Commonea  prit  Mardj.  La 
diMomte  des  billets  de  banque,  qui  estoit  le  jour  aupaFavant  ^  18,  eat  p»- 
?eoa  k  douse,  et  les  adiona  ont  aussy  augmeote,  auaqr  bien  quejea  taaiUa.* 

*  WUUam  to  Heinsius,  Nov.  ^.  1606. 
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to  hear  of  the  expedient  wliich  Lewis  had  suggestecL 
'^  I  can  bear,"  the  exile  said  to  his  benefactor,  ^^  I  can 
bear  with  Christian  patience  to  be  robbed  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange :  but  I  never  will  consent  to  be  robbed  by 
my  own  son."  Lewis  never  again  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject. CaiUieres  received  orders  to  make  the  conces- 
sion on  which  the  peace  of  the  civilised  world  de- 
pended. He  and  Dykvelt  came  together  at  the  Hague 
befere  Baron  Lilienroth,  the  representative  of  the  King 
of  Sweden,  whose  mediation  the  belMgerent  powers 
bad  accepted.  Dykvelt  informed  Lilienroth  tliat  the 
Most  Christian  King  had  engaged,  whenever  tho 
Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  signed,  to  recogiiise  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  added,  with  a  very  intelligible  allusion  to  the  com- 
promise formerly  proposed  by  France,  that  the  recog- 
nilioD  would  be  without  restriction,  condition,  or  re- 
serve. Caillieres  then  declared  that  he  confirmed,  in 
the  name  of  fats  master,  what  Dykvelt  had  said.^  A 
letter  from  Prior,  containing  the  good  news,  was  de- 
livered to  James  Vernon,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  tidings  ran 
akmg  the  benches,  —  such  is  Vernon's  expression,  — 
like  fire  in  a  field  -of  stubble.  A  load  was  taken  away 
bom  every  heart ;  and  all  was  joy  and  triumph.^  The 
Whig  members  might  indeed  well  congratulate  each 
other.  For  it  was  to  the  wisdcwn  and  resolution  which 
they  bad  shown,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  danger  and 
distress,  that  their  country  was  indebted  for  the  near 
prospect  o£  an  honourable  peace. 
Bj  this  time  public  credit,  which  had,  in  the  autumn, 

1  Actes  et  M^oires  dee  N^odadons  de  la  Pane  de  Ryewick,  1707' 
?IIB«n  to  Shrewebary,  Dec  JU  ^.  1696 ;  Letter  of  Heinsiai  quoted  by 
IL  airtenia  de  Grovestins.    Or  tnis  Tetter  I  have  not  a  copy. 

•  T«rBMi  to  Shrtwsbmy,  Dvk  S.  1696. 
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sunk  to  the  lowest  point,  was  fast  reyiying.  Ordinarf 
Bflitotation  financiers  stood  aghast  when  thej  learned 
onuoes.  that  more  than  five  millions  were  required  to 
make  good  the  deficiencies  of  past  jears.  But  Mon- 
tague was  not  an  ordinary  financier.  A  bold  and  sim- 
ple plan,  proposed  bj  him,  and  popularly  called  the 
General  Mortgage,  restored  confidence.  New  taxes 
were  imposed :  old  taxes  were  augmented  or  con- 
tinued ;  and  iJius  a  consolidated  fund  was  foimed  suf^ 
ficient  to  meet  every  just  claim  on  the  State.  The 
Bank  of  England  was  at  the  same  time  enlarged  by  a 
new  subscription ;  and  the  regulations  for  die  pay- 
ment of  the  subscription  were  framed  in  such  a  man« 
ner  as  to  raise  the  value  both  of  the  notes  of  the  cor- 
poration and  of  the  public  securities. 

Meanwhile  the  mints  were  pouring  forth  the  new 
silver  faster  than  ever.  The  distress  which  began  on 
the  fourth  of  May  1696,  which  was  almost  insupport^ 
able  during  the  five  succeeding  months,  and  whic^  be- 
came lighter  from  the  day  on  which  the  Commons  de- 
clared their  immutable  resolution  to  maintain  the  old 
standard,  ceased  to  be  painfully  felt  in  March  1697. 
Some  months  were  still  to  elapse  before  credit  com- 
pletely recovered  from  the  most  tremendous  shock  that 
it  has  ever  sustained.  But  already  the  deep  and  sdid 
foundation  had  been  laid  on  which  was  to  rise  tbe^ 
most  gigantic  fabric  of  commercial  prosperity  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  The  great  body  of  the  Whigs 
attiibuted  the  restoration  of  the  health  of  tlie  State 
to  the  genius  and  firmness  of  their  leader  Montague. 
His  enemies  were  forced  to  confess,  sulkily  and  sneer- 
ingly,  that  every  one  of  his  schemes  had  succeeded, 
the  first  Bank  subscription,  the  second  Bank  subscrip- 
tion, the  Rccoinage,  the  General  Mortgage,  the  Bx- 
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chequer  Bills.  But  some  Tories  muttered  that  he  de- 
aenred  no  more  praise  than  a  prodigal  who  stakes  his 
whole  estate  at  hazard,  and  has  a  run  of  good  luck. 
England  had  indeed  passed  safely  through'  a  terrible 
crisis,  and  was  the  stronger  for  having  passed  through 
it.  But  she  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  perish- 
ing ;  and  the  minister  who  had  exposed  her  to  that 
danger  deserved,  not  to  be  applauded,  but  to  be  hanged. 
Others  admitted  that  the  plans  which  were  popularly 
attributed  to  Montague  were  excellent,  but  denied  that 
those  plans  were  Montague^s.  The  v(»ce  of  detraction, 
however,  was  for  a  time  drowned  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  Parhament  and  the  City.  The  authority 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  exercised  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  unprecedented  and  unri- 
valled. In  the  Cabinet  his  influence  was  daily  increas- 
ing. He  had  no  longer  a  superior  at  the  Board  of 
Treasury.  In  consequence  of  Fenwick's  confession, 
the  last  Tory  who  held  a  great  and  efficient  office  in 
the  State  had  been  removed ;  and  there  was  at  length 
a  purely  Whig  Ministry. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  prevent  reports  about  that 


confession  from  gettmc  abroad.  The  pns-  BOMstiof 
oner,  indeed,  had  round  means  ot  communicat-  conAMioa. 
ing  with  his  friends,  and  had  doubtless  given  them  to 
understand  tliat  he  had  said  nothing  against  them,  and 
much  against  the  creatures  of  the  usurper.  William 
wished  the  matter  to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
and  was  most  unwilling  that  it  should  be  debated  else- 
where. But  his  counsellors,  better  acquainted  than  him- 
self with  the  temper  of  large  and  divided  assemblies, 
were  of  opinion  that  a  parliamentary  discussion,  though 
perhaps  undesirable,  was  inevitable.  It  was  in  the  power 
ci  a  single  member  of  either  House  to  force  on  such  a 
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iliscussion;  and  in  both  Houses  there  were  niemben 
who,  some  from  a  sense  of  duty,  some  from  mere  love 
of  mischief,  were  determined  to  know  whether  the 
prisoner  had,  as  was  rumoured,  brought  grave  charges 
against  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  king- 
dom. If  there  must  be  an  enquiry,  it  was  surely  desir- 
able that  the  accused  statesmen  should  be  the  first  to 
demand  it.  There  was,  howevw,  one  great  difficulty. 
The  Whigs,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Lower 
House,  were  ready  to  vote,  as  one  man,  for  the  entire 
absolution  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury,  and  had  no  wish 
to  put  a  stigma  on  Marlborough,  who  was  not  in  place, 
and  therefore  excited  little  jealousy.  But  a  strong  body 
of  honest  gentlemen,  as  Wharton  called  them,  could 
not,  by  any  management,  be  induced  to  join  in  a  reso- 
lution acquitting  Godolphin.  To  them  Qodolphin  was 
an  eyesore.  All  the  other  Tories,  who,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  William's  reign,  had  borne  a  chief  part  in  the 
iuection  of  aiiairs,  had,  one  by  one,  been  dismissed. 
Nottingham,  Trevor,  Leeds,  Seymour,  were  no  longer 
in  power.  Pembroke  could  hardly  be  called  a  Tory, 
and  had  never  been  really  in  power.  But  Grodolphin 
still  retained  his  post  at  Whitehall ;  and  to  the  men  of 
the  Revolution  it  seemed  intolerable  that  one  who  had 
sate  at  the  Council  Board  of  Charles  and  James,  and 
who  had  voted  for  a  Regency,  should  be  the  principal 
minister  of  finance.  Those  who  felt  thus  had  learned 
with  mahcious  delight  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  named  in  the  confession  about  which  all  the 
world  was  talking  ;  and  they  were  determined  not  to 
let  slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ejecting  him  from 
office.  On  the  other  hand,  everybody  who  had  seen 
Fenwick's  paper,  and  who  had  not,  in  the  drunken- 
ness of  factious  animosi^,  lost  all  sense  of  reason  and 
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justice^  must  have  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
a  distinction  between  two  parts  of  that  paper,  and  to 
treat  all  that  related  to  Shrewsbury  and  Russell  as  false, 
and  all  that  related  to  Godolphin  a«  true.  This  was 
acknowledged  even  by  Wharton,  who  of  all  pubUc  men 
was  the  least  troubled  by  scruples  or  by  shame.*  If 
Godolphin  had  steadfastly  refused  to  quit  his  lUttcnathB 

1  I       TTTi  •      1       1  111  1  .       o'  Oodol- 

place,  tlie  Whig  ieader^  would  have  been  m  pUn. 
a  most  embarrassing  position.  But  a  politician  of  no 
common  dexterity  undertook  to  extricate  them  from 
their  difficulties.  In  the  art  of  reading  and  managing 
the  minds  of  men  Sunderland  had  no  equal  ;  and  he 
was,  as  he  had  been  during  several  years,  desirous  to 
see  all  the  great  posts  in  the  kingdom  filled  by  Whigs. 
By  his  skilful  management  Godolphin  was  induced  to 
go  into  the  royal  closet,  and  to  request  permission  to  re- 
tire from  office  ;  and  William  granted  thatpermission 
with  a  readiness  by  which  Godolphin  was  much  more 
surprised  than  pleased." 

One  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Whig  junto, 
for  the  purpose  of  institutinsr  and  maintain-  reeling  of  th» 

,  1       11      1  1         t»     %       TTTi  •  Whigi  about 

ing  througri  aJI  the  rank»  or  the  Whig  party  lenwiok. 
a  discipline  never  before  known,  was  the  frequent 
holding  of  meetings  of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Some  of  those  meetings  were  numerous  :  others 
were  select.  The  larger  were  held  at  the  Rose,  a 
tavern  frequently  mentioned  in  the  political  pasquin- 
ades of  that  time ;  ^  the  smaller  at  Russell's  in  Co- 
vent  Ganlen,  or  at  Somers's  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

'  Wharton  to  Shrewsbuiy,  Oct  27. 1696. 

«  Somen  to  Shrew8bur>'f  Oct*27.  31.  1696;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbniy,  Oct 
U.;  Wharton  to  Shrewj^buiy,  Nov.  10.  "  I  am  apt  to  think,"  says  Whar- 
ton, **  there  never  was  more  management  than  in  bringing  that  about." 

*  See  for  example  a  poem  on  the  last  Treasury  day  at  Kensington 
MafthieSf 

TOL.  VII.  96 
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On  the  day  on  which  Godolphm  resigned  his  great 
office  two  select  meetings  were  called.  In  the  morning 
the  place  of  assembly  was  Russell's  house.  In  the 
afternoon  there  w^  a  fuller  muster  at  the  Lord  Keep- 
er's. Fenwick's  confession,  which,  till  that  time,  had 
probably  been  known  only  by  rumour  to  most  of  those 
who  were  present,  was  read.  The  indignation  of  the 
hearers  was  strongly  excited,  particularly  by  one  pas- 
sage, of  which  the  sense  seemed  to  be  that  not  only 
Russell,  not  only  Shrewsbury,  but  the  great  body  of 
the  Whig  party  was,  and  had  long  been,  at  heart  Jaco- 
bite. "  The  fellow  insinuates,"  it  was  said,  "  that  the 
Assassination  Plot  itself  was  a  Whig  scheme."  The 
general  opinion  was  that  such  a  charge  could  not  be 
lightly  passed  over.  There  must  be  a  solemn  debate 
and  decision  in  Parliament.  The  best  couirse  would 
be  that  the  'King  should  himself  see  and  examine  the 
prisoner,  and  that  Russell  should  then  request  the 
royal  permission  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  As  Fen  wick  did  not  pretend  that  he 
had  any  authority  for  the  stories  which  he  had  told  ex- 
cept mere  hearsay,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  car- 
rying a  resolution  branding  him  as  a  slanderer,  and  an 
address  to  the  throne  requesting  that  he  might  be 
forthwith  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason.^ 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  conveyed  to  William 
wiuiain  6z-  by  his  ministers ;  and  he  consented,  though 
i»ick.  not  without  reluctance,  to  see  the  pris(Mien 

Fenwick  was  brought  into  the  royal  closet  at  Kensing* 
ton.  The  Crown  lawyers  and  a  few  of  the  great  offi- 
cers of  state  were  present.  "  Your  papers.  Sir  John,*' 
said  the  King,  "  are  altogether  unsatisfactory.    Instead 

1  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  31. 1696;  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  of  tht 
fame  date. 
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flf  giving  me  an  account  of  the  plots  formed  by  yoa 
tnd  your  accomplices,  plots  of  which  all  the  details 
most  be  exactly  known  to  you,  you  tell  me  stories, 
without  authority,  without  date,  without  place,  about 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  with  whom  you  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  had  any  intercourse.  In  short,  your  con- 
fession appears  to  be  a  contrivance  intended  to  screen 
those  who  are  really  engaged  in  designs  against  me, 
and  to  make  me  suspect  and  discard  those  in  whom  I 
have  good  reason  to  place  confidence.  If  you  look 
fiwr  any  fevour  from  me,  give  me,  this  moment  and  on 
this  spot,  a  full  and  straightforward  account  of  what 
you  know  of  your  own  knowledge."  Fen  wick  said 
that  he  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  asked  for  time. 
"  No,  Sir,"  said  the  King.  *'  For  what  purpose  can 
you  want  time  ?  You  may  indeed  want  time  if  you 
mean  to  draw  up  another  paper  like  this.  But  what  1 
require  is  a  plain  narrative  of  what  you  have  yourself 
done  and  seen  ;  and  such  a  narrative  you  can  give,  if 
you  will,  without  pen  and  ink."  Then  Fenwick  posi- 
tively refused  to  say  anything.  **  Be  it  so,"  said 
William.  **  I  will  neither  hear  you  nor  hear  from  you 
any  more."  *  Fenwick  was  carried  back  to  his  prison. 
He  had  at  this  audience  shown  a  boldness  and  determi- 
nation which  surprised  those  who  had  observed  his  de- 
meanour. He  had,  ever  since  he  had  been  in  confine- 
ment, appeared  to  be  anxious  and  dejected  :  yet  now, 
at  the  very  crisis  of  his  fete,  he  had  braved  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Prince  whose  clemency  he  had,  a  short 
time  before^  submissively  implored.  In  a  very  few 
hours  the  mystery  was  explained.  Just  before  he  had 
been  summoned  to  Kensington,  he  had  received  fro  n 

I  SoBers  to  Shrewsbuiy,  Nov.  3. 1696.    The  Kmg*8  unwillingnen  a 
jM  Fcnidck  b  mentioned  in  Soniere^e  letter  of  the  15th  of  October. 
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hi?  wife  intelligence  that  his  life  was  in  no  danger^ 
that  there  was  only  one  witness  against  him,  that  she 
and  her  friends  had  succeeded  in  corrupting  Goodman.^ 

Goodman  bad  been  allowed  a  liberty  which  was  af- 
DiMppear-  tcrwards,  with  some  reason,  made  matter  of 
Goodman,  charge  against  the  government.  For  his  tes- 
timony was  most  important :  his  character  was  notori- 
ously bad :  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  se* 
duce  Porter  proved  that,  if  n^oney  could  save  Fen- 
wick's  life,  money  would  not  be  spared  ;  and  Goodman 
had  not,  like  Porter,  been  instrumental  in  sending 
Jacobites  to  the  gallows,  and  therefore  was  not,  like 
Porter,  bound  to  the  cause  of  William  by  an  indisso- 
luble tie.  The  families  of  the  imprisoned  conspirators 
employed  the  agency  of  a  cunning  and  daring  adven- 
turer named  O'Brien.  This  man  knew  Goodman  weU. 
Indeed  they  had  belonged  to  the  same  gang  of  high  way- 
men.  They  met  at  the  Dog  in  Drury  Lane,  a  tavern 
which  was  frequented  by  lawless  and  desperate  men. 
O'Brien  was  accompanied  by  another  Jacobite  of  de- 
termined character.  A  simple  choice  was  offered  to 
Goodman,  to  abscond  and  to  be  rewarded  With  an  an- 
nuity of  five  hundred  a  year,  or  to  have  his  ^roat  cut 
on  the  spot.  He  consented,  half  from  cupidity,  half 
from  fear.  O'Brien  was  not  a  man  to  be  tricked  as 
Clancy  had  been.  He  never  parted  company  with 
Goodman  from  the  moment  when  the  bai^n  waa 
struck  till  they  were  at  Saint  Gcrmains.^ 

On  the  afbmoon  of  the  day  on  which  Fenwick  was 
examined  by  the  King  at  Kensington  it  began  to  be 

1  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  3. 1696. 

3  The  circumstances  of  Goodman^s  flight  were  ascertained  three  f  can 
later  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  when  Ambassador  at  Parii  and  bf  hte 
eonmunicated  to  Jersey  in  a  letter  dated  ^^^  1609. 
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noised  abroad  that  Goodman  was  missing.  He  had 
been  many  hours  absent  from  his  house.  He  had  not 
been  seen  at  his  usual  haunts.  At  first  a  suspicion 
arose  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  Jacobites; 
and  this  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance. Just  after  his  disappearance,  a  human 
head  was  found  severed  from  the  body  to  which  it  be- 
longed, and  so  frightfully  mangled  that  no  feature  could 
be  recognised.  The  multitude,  possessed  by  the  notion 
that  there  was  no  crime  which  an  Irish  Papist  might 
not  be  feund  to  commit,  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
tlie  fate  of  Godfrey  had  befallen  another  victim.  On 
enquiry  however  it  seemed  certain  that  Goodman  had 
designedly  withdrawn  himself.  A  proclamation  ap- 
peared promising  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  any 
person  who  should  stop  -the  runaway ;  but  it  was  too 
latc.i 

This  event  exasperated  the  Whigs  beyond  measure. 
No  jury  could  now  find  Fen  wick  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son. Was  he  then  to  escape  ?  Was  a  long  series  of 
oiSances  against  the  State  to  go  unpunished,  merely 
because  to  tfhose  offences  had  now  been  added  the  of- 
fence of  bribing  a  witness  to  suppress  his  evidence  and 
to  desert  his  bail  ?  Was  there  no  extraordinary  method 
by  which  justice  might  strike  a  criminal  who,  solely 
because  he  was  worse  than  other  criminals,  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  law  ?  Such  a  method  there 
was,  a  method  authorised  by  numerous  precedents,  a 
method  used  both  by  Papists  and  by  Protestants  dur- 
ing the  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  method 
used  both  by  Roundheads  and  by  Cavaliers  during  the 
troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  method  which 

"^  London  Gazette,  Nov.  9.  1G06;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Novembeir  3  t 
Vam  Clerenkirke  tnd  L*  Hermitage  of  the  same  dnta. 
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scarcely  any  leader  of  the  Tory  party  could  condemn 
without  condemning  himself,  a  method  of  which  Fen- 
wick  could  not  decently  complain,  since  he  had,  a  few 
years  before,  been  eager  to  employ  it  against  the  un- 
fortunate Monmouth.  To  that  method  the  party 
which  was  now  supreme  in  the  State  determined  to 
have  recourse. 

Soon  after  the  Commons  had  met,  on  the  momirg 
Pariiamai-  ^^  ^^^  ^ixth  of  November,  Russell  rose  in  his 
toStoSS^'  P^ace  and  requested  to  be  heard.  The  task 
ISSk^^n  which  he  had  undertaken  required  courage 
^^^^  not  of  the  most  respectable  kind  :  but  to  him 
no  kind  of  courage  was  wanting.  Sir  John  Fen  wick, 
he  said,  had  sent  to  the  King  a  paper  in  which  grave 
accusations  were  brought  against  some  of  His  Majesty's 
servants ;  and  His  Majesty  had,  at  the  request  of  his 
accused  servants,  graciously  given  orders  that  this  pa- 
per should  be  laid  before  the  House.  The  confession 
was  produced  and  read.  The  Admiral  then,  with 
spirit  and  dignity  which  would  have^well  become  a 
more  virtuous  man,  demanded  justice  for  himself  and 
Shrewsbury.  "  If  we  are  innocent,  clear*ni8.  If  ure 
are  guilty,  punish  us  as  we  deserve.  I  put  myself  on 
you  as  on  my  country,  and  am  ready  to  stand  or  fall  by 
your  verdict." 

It  was  immediately  ordered  that  Fenwick  shonld  be 
brought  to  the  bar  with  all  speed.  Cutts,  who  sate  in 
the  House  as  member  for  Cambridgeshire,  was  directed 
to  provide  a  sufficient  escort,  and  was  especially  en- 
joined to  take  care  that  the  prisoner  should  have  no 
opportunity  of  making  or  receiving  any  communication, 
oral  or  written,  on  the  road  from  Newgate  to  West- 
minster. The  House  then  adjourned  till  the  after- 
noon. 
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At  five  o'clock,  then  a  Jate  hour,  the  mace  was 
again  put  on  the  table  :  candles  were  lighted ;  and  the 
House  and  lobby  were  carefully  cleared  of  strangers. 
Pen  wick  was  in  attendance  under  a  strong  guard.  Ho 
was  called  in,  and  exhorted  from  the  chair  to  make  a 
full  and  ingenuous  confession.  He  hesitated  and 
evaded.  "  I  cannot  say  anything  without  the  King's 
|)ermission.  His  Majesty  may  be  displeased  if  what 
ought  to  be  known  only  to  him  should  be  divulged  to 
others."  He  was  told  that  his  apprehensions  were 
groundless.  The  King  well  knew  that  it  was  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  his  faithful  Commons  to  enquire  into 
whatever  concerned  the  safety  of  his  person  and  of  his 
government  "  I  may  be  tried  in  a  few  days,"  said  the 
prisoner.  "  I  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  say  anything 
which  may  rise  up  in  judgment  against  me."  "  You 
have  nothing  to  fear,"  replied  the  Speaker,  "  if  you 
will  only  make  a  full  and  free  discovery.  No  man  ever 
had  reason  to  repent  of  having  dealt  candidly  with  the 
Commons  of  England."  Then  Fenwick  begged  for 
delay.  He  w^as  not  a  ready  orator :  his  memory  was 
bad :  he  must  have  time  to  prepare  Iiimself.  He  was 
told,  as  he  had  been  told  a  few  days  before  in  the  royal 
closet,  that,  prepared  or  unprepared,  he  could  not  but 
remember  the  principal  plots  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  the  names  of  his  chief  accomplices.  If  he 
would  honestly  relate  what  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
he  could  have  forgotten,  the  House  would  make  all 
feir  allowances,  and  would  grant  him  time  to  recollect 
subordinate  details.  Thrice  he  was  removed  from  the 
bar;  and  thrice  he  was  bropght  back.  He  was  sol- 
emnly informed  that  the  opportunity  then  given  him 
of  earning  the  favour  of  the  Commons  would  probably 
be  the  last. .  He  persisted  in  his  refusal,  and  was  sent 
bark  to  Newgate. 
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It  was  then  moved  that  his  confession  was  false  and 
scandalous.  Coningsby  proposed  to  add  that  it  wa§  a 
contrivance  to  create  jealousies  between  the  King  and 
good  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  screening  real  traitors. 
A  few  implacable  and  unmanageable  Whigs,  whose 
hatred  of  Godolphin  had  not  been  mitigated  by  his 
resignation,  hinted  their  doubts  whether  the  whole  pa- 
per ought  to  be  condemned.  But,  after  a  debate  in 
which  Montague  particularly  distinguished  himself,  dio 
motion  was  carried  with  Coningsby's  amendment. 
One  or  two  voices  cried  **  No :  "  but  nobody  ventured 
to  demand  a  division. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  smoothly :  but  in  a  few  min- 
Biufortt-     utes  the   storm   broke   forth.     The  terrible 

tainting 

Fenwiok.  words,  Bill  of  Attainder,  were  pronounced  ; 
and  all  the  6ercest  passions  of  both  the  great  factions 
were  instantly  roused.  The  Tories  had  been  taken  by 
surprise;  and  many  of  them  had  left  the  house. 
Those  who  remained  were  loud  in  declaring  that 
they  never  would  consent  to  such  a  violation  of  the 
first  principles  of  justice.  The  spirit  of  the  Whi^ 
was  not  less  ardent ;  and  their  ranks  were  unbroken. 
The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  attainting 
Sir  John  Fenwick  was  carried  very  late  at  night  by 
one  hundred  and  seventy  nine  votes  to  sixty  one : 
but  it  was  plain  that  the  struggle  would  be  long  and 
hard.1 

In  truth  party  spirit  had  seldom  been  more  strongly 
excited.     On   both  sides  there  was  doubtless  mucV 

^  The  account  of  the  events  of  this  day  I  have  taken  from  the  Gommona 
Journals;  the  valuable  work  entitled  Proceedings  in  Parliament  against  8ii 
John  Fenwick,  Bart  upon  a  Bill  of  Attainder  for  High  Treason,  1098 ;  Yer- 
non*s  I<etter  to  Shrewsbury,  November  6.  1696,  and  Soiner«*s  Letter  to 
Shrewsbury,  November  7.  From  both  the<«e  letters  it  is  plain  that  the  Whig 
leaders  had  much  difllculty  in  obtaining  the  absolution  of  Godolphin. 
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honest  zeal ;  and  on  both  sides  an  observant  eye  might 

have   detected   fear,    hatred,   and   cupidity,   disguised 

under  specious   pretences   of  justice  and  public  good. 

The  baleful  heat  of  faction    rapidly  warmed  into  life 

poisonous  creeping  things  which  had  long  been  lying 

torpid,  discarded  spies  and  convicted  false  witnesses,  the 

leavings   of  the  scourge,  the  branding  iron,  and   the 

shears.     Even  Fuller  hoped  that  he  might  again  find 

dupes  to  listen  to  him.     The  world  had  forgotten  him 

since  his  pillorying.^     He  now  had   the   effrontery  to 

write  to  the  Speaker,  begging  to  be  heard  at  the  bar, 

and  promising  much  important  information  about  Fen* 

wick  and   others.     On   the   ninth   of  November  the 

Speaker  informed  the  House  that  he  had  received  this 

c(HnmunicatioD :  but  the  House  very  properly  refused 

even  to  suffer  the  letter  of  so  notorious  a  villain  to  be 

read. 

On  the  same  day  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  having  been 

prepared    by  the    Attorney    and    Solicitor  gjjj^"' 

General,  was  brouizht  in   and   read  a  first  mouonth* 

\«i      TT  ^11        11      t  1        Biiiof  At- 

tune.    The  House  was  nill,  and  the  debate  taiDdar. 

sharp.      John  Manley,  member  for  Boesiney,  one  of 

those   stanch   Tories  who,  in   the  preceding  session, 

had  long  refused  to  sign  the  Association,  accused  the 

majority,  in  no  measured  terms,  of  fawning  on  the 

Ciwrt  and  betraying  the  liberties  of  the  people.     His 

words  were  takea.  down  ;  and,  though  he  tried  to  ex* 

plain  them  away,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.    Seymour 

spoke  strongly  against  the  bill,  and  quoted  the  speech 

which  Caesar  made  in  the  Roman  Senate  against  the 

motion  that  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  should  be  put  to 

deatii  in  an  irregular  manner.    A  Whig  orator  keenly 

remarked  that  the  worthy  Baronet  had  forgotten  that 

Caesar  was  grievously  suspected  of  having  been  him- 
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lelf  concerned  in  Catiline's  plot.^  In  this  stage  a 
hundred  and  ninety  six  members  voted  for  the  bilL  a 
hundred  and  four  against  it  A  copy  was  sent  to  Fen- 
wick,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  defend 
himself.  He  begged  to  be  heard  by  counsel :  his  re- 
quest w^as  granted  ;  and  the  thirteenth  was  fixed  for  the 
hearing. 

Never  within  the  memory  of  the- oldest  member  had 
there  been  such  a  stir  round  the  House  as  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  thirteenth.  The  approaches  were  with  some 
diflSculty  cleared  ;  and  no  strangers,  except  peers,  were 
suffered  to  come  within  the  doors.  Of  peers  the 
throng  was  so  great  tliat  their  presence  had  a  percep- 
tible influence  on  the  debate.  Even  Seymour,  who, 
having  formerly  been  Speaker,  ought  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly mindful  of  the  dignity  of  the  Commons,  so 
strangely  forgot  himself  as  once  to  say  "  My  Lords." 
Fenwick,  having  been  formally  given  up  by  the 
Sheriffs  of  London  to  the  Serjeant  at  Arms,  was  put  to 
the  bar,  attended  by  two  barristers  who  were  generally 
employed  by  Jacobite  culprits.  Sir  Thomas  Powis  and 
Sir  Bartholomew  Shower.  Counsel  appointed  by  the 
House  appeared  in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  the  argu- 
ments of  the  advocates  occupied  three  days.  Porter 
was  called  in  and  interrogated.  It  was  established, 
not  indeed  by  legal  proof,  but  by  sueh  moral  proof  as 
determines  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  aflairs  of  com- 
mon life,  that  Goodman's  absence  was  to  be  attributed 
to  a  scheme  planned  and  executed  by  Fenwick's  friends 
witl  Fenwick's  privity.     Secondary  evidence  of  what 

1  Commons*  Joanials,  Nov.  9.  1690;  Veraon  to  Shrewsboiy,  Nov.  IOl 
The  editor  of  the  State  Trials  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  qu«tatk8 
\  Ctesar's  speech  was  made  in  the  debate  of  the  13th. 
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Goodman,  if  he  had  been  present,  would  have  been 
able  to  prove,  was,  after  a  warm  debate,  admitted. 
His  confession,  made  on  oath  and  subscribed  by  his 
hand,  was  put  in.  Some  of  the  grand  jurymen  who 
bad  found  the  bill  against  Sir  John  gave  an  account  of 
what  Goodman  had  sworn  before  them  ;  and  their  tes- 
timony was  confinned  by  some  of  the  petty  jurymen 
who  had  convicted  another  conspirator.  No  evidence 
was  produced  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  After  coun- 
sel tor  him  and  against  him  had  been  heard,  he  was 
sent  back  to  his  cell.^  Then  the  real  struggle  began. 
It  was  long  and  ^nolent.  The  House  repeatedly  sate 
from  daybreak  till  near  midnight  Once  the  Speaker 
was  in  the  chair  fifteen  hours  without  intermission. 
Strangers  were,  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  freely 
admitted :  for  it  was  relt  that,  since  the  House  chose  to 
take  on  itself  the  •functions  of  a  court  of  justice,  it  ought, 
like  a  court  of  justice,  to  sit  with  open  doors.^  The 
substance  of  the  debates  has  consequently  been  pre- 
served in  a  report,  meagre,  indeed,  when  compared  with 
the  reports  of  our  time,  but  for  that  age  unusually  full. 
Every  man  of  note  in  the  House  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  bill  was  oppcised  by  Finch  with  that  fluent 
and  sonorous  rhetoric  which  had  gained  him  the  name 
of  Silvertongue,  and  by  Howe  with  all  the  sharpness 
bodi  of  his  wit  and  o(  his  temper,  by  Sejrmour  with 
characteristic  energy,  and  by  Harley  with  characterijtic 
solemnity.  On  the  other  side  Montague  displayed  the 
powers  of  a  consummate  debater,  and  was  zealously  sup- 
ported by  Littleton.  Conspicuous  in  the  front  ranks 
of  the  hostile  parties  were  two  distinguished  lawyers, 

^  Commons*  Joarnals,  Not.  13.  16, 17.;  Proceedings  agiinst  Sir  Johk 
Pcavkk. 

*  A  Utter  to  a  Friend  in  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  against  Sfa 
lobn  Penwick,  1697. 
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Simon  Harcourt  and  William  Cowper.  Both  were 
gentlemen  of  honourable  descent:  both  were  distin- 
guished by  their  fine  persons  and  graceful  manners : 
both  were  renowned  for  eloquence;  and  both  loved 
learning  and  learned  men;  It  may  be  added  that  botli 
had  early  in  life  been  noted  for  prodigality  and  love  of 
pleasure.  Dissipation  had  made  them  poor:  poverty 
had  made  them  industrious ;  and  though  they  were 
still,  as  age  is  reckoned  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  very 
young  men,  Harcourt  only  thirty  six,  Cowper  only 
thirty  two,  they  already  had  the  first  practice  at  the 
bar.  They  were  destined  to  rise  still  higher,  to  be 
the  bearers  of  the  great  seal  of  the  realm,  and  the 
founders  of  patrician  houses.  In  politics  they  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Harcourt  had 
seen  the  Revolution  with  disgust,  had  not  chosen  to 
sit  in  the  Convention,  had  with  difficulty  reconciled  his 
conscience  to  the  oaths,  and  had  tardily  and  unwill- 
ingly signed  the  Association.  Cowper  had  been  in 
arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  Parliament^ 
and  had,  in  the  short  and  tumultuary  campaign  which 
preceded  the  flight  of  James,  distinguished  himself 
by  intelligence  and  courage.  Since  Somers  had  beeit 
removed  to  the  woolsack,  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  had  not  made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the 
Lower  House,  or  indeed  anywhere  else ;  and  their 
deficiencies  had  been  more  than  once  supplied  by 
Cowper.  It  is  said  that  his  skill  had,  at  the  trial  of 
Parkyns,  recovered  the  verdict  which  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Solicitor  General  had,  for  a  moment,  put 
in  jeopardy.  He  had  been  chosen  member  for  Hertford 
at  the  general  election  of  1695,  and  had  scarcely  taken 
his  seat  when  he  attained  a  high  place  among  parlia- 
mentary speakers.     Chesterfield,  many  years  later,  in 
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one  of  his  letters  to  his  son,  described  Cowper  as  an 
orator  who  never  spoke  withont  applause,  but  who  rea- 
soned feebly,  and  who  owed  the  influence  which  he 
long  exercised  over  great  assemblies  to  the  singular 
charm  of  his  style,  his  voice,  and  his  action.  Chester- 
field was,  beyond  all  doubt,  intellectually  qualified  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  such  a  subject.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  his  letters  was 
to  exalt  good  taste  and  politeness  in  opposition  to  much 
higher  •  qualities.  He  therefore  constantly  and  sys- 
tematically attributed  the  success  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  of  his  age  to  their  superior!^,  not  in  solid  abili- 
ties and  acquirements,  but  in  superficial  graces  of  dic- 
tion and  manner*  He  represented  even  Marlborough 
as  a  man  of  very  ordinary  capacitjr,  who,  solely  because 
be  was  extremely  well  bred  and. well  spoken,  had  risen 
Irom  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  height  of  power  and 
glory.  It  may  confidently  be  pronounced  that  both  to 
Marlb(»rough  and  to  Cowper  Chesterfield  was  unjust. 
The  general  who  saved  the  Empire  and  conquered  the 
Low  Countries  was  assuredly  something  more  than  a 
fine  gentleman ;  and  the  judge  who  presided  during 
nine  years  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  the  appro- 
bation of  all  parties  must  have  been  something  more 
than  a  fine  declaimer. 

Whoever  attentively  and  impartially  studies  the  re- 
port of  the  debates  will  be  of  opinion  that,  on  many 
points  which  were  discussed  at  great  length  and  with 
great  animation,  the  Whigs  had  a  decided  superiority 
in  argument,  but  that  on  the  main  question  the  Tories 
were  in  the  right. 

It  was  true  that  the  crime  of  high  treason  was 
Drought  home  to  Fenwick  by  proofs  which  conld  leave 
BO  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  man  of  common  sense. 
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tnd  would  have  been  brought  home  to  him  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  if  he  had  not,  by  committing 
another  crime,  eluded  the  justice  of  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  It  was  true  that  he  had,  in  the  very  act 
of  professing  repentance  and  imploring  mercy,  added 
a  new  offence  to  his  former  offences,  that,  while 
pretending  to  make  a  perfectly  ingenuous  confession, 
he  had,  with  cunning  malice,  concealed  everything 
which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  government  that 
he  should  divulge,  and  proclaimed  everything  which 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  government  to  bury  in 
silence.  It  was  a  great  evil  that  he  should  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  punishment :  it  was  plain  that  he  could 
be  reached  only  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties ;  and 
it  could  not  be  denied,  either  that  many  such  bills  had 
passed,  or  that  no  such  bill  had  ever  passed  in  a  dearer 
case  of  guilt  or  after  a  fairer  hearing. 

Thus  far  the  Whigs  seem  to  have  fiilly  established 
their  case.  They  had  also  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
dispute  about  the  rule  which  requires  two  witnesses  in 
cases  of  high  treason.  The  truth  is  that  the  rule  u 
absurd.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  evi- 
dence which  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  man 
has  fired  at  one  of  his  fellow  subjects  should  not  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  he  has  fired  at  his  Sovereign. 
It  can  by  no  means  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim 
that  the  assertion  of  two  witnesses  is  more  convincing 
to  the  mind  than  the  assertion  of  one  witness.  The 
story  told  by  one  witness  may  be  in  itself  probable* 
The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  be  extravagant 
The  story  told  by  one  witness  may  be  uncontradicted 
The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  be  contradicted 
by  four  witnesses.  The  story  told  by  one  witness  may 
bo  corroborated  by  a  crowd  of  circumstances.     The 
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itory  told  by  two  witnesses  may  have  no  such  corrob- 
oratiun.  The  one  witness  may  be  Tillotson  or  Ken. 
The  two  witnesses  may  be  Oates  and  Bedloe. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party,  however,  vehemently 
maintained  diat  the  law  which  required  two- witnesses 
was  of  universal  and  eternal  obligation,  part  of  the 
Jaw  of  nature,  part  of  the  law  of  God.  Seymour 
quoted  the  book  of  Numbers  and  the  book  of  Deuter- 
oitomy  to  prove  that  no  man  ought  to  be  condemned 
to  death  by  the  mouth  of  a  single  witness.  *'  Caiaphas 
tnd  his  Sanhedrim,"  said  Harley,  "  were  ready  enough 
to  set  up  the  plea  of  expediency  for  a  violation  of  jus- 
tice :  they  said,  —  and  we  have  heard  such  things  said, 
— '  We  must  slay  this  man ;  or  the  Romans  will  come 
and  take  away  our  place  and  nation.'  Yet  even  Caia- 
phas and  his  Sanhedrim,  in  that  foulest  act  of  judicial 
murder,  did  not  venture  to  set  aside  the  sacred  law 
which  required  two  witnesses."  **  Even  Jezebel,"  said 
another  orator,  "  did  not  dare  to  take  Naboth's  vine- 
yard from  him  till  she  had  suborned  two  men  of  Belial 
to  swear  felsely."  "  If  the  testimony  of  one  grave 
elder  had  been  sufficient,"  it  was  asked,  "  what  would 
have  become  of  the  virtuous  Susannah  ?  "  This  last 
allusion  called  forth  a  cry  of  "Apocrypha,  Apocrypha," 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Low  Churchmen.^ 

Over  tliese  arguments,  which  in  truth  can  scarcely 
have  imposed  on  those  who  condescended  to  use  them, 
Montague  obtained  a  complete  and  easy  victory.  **  An 
eternal  law  1  Where  was  this  eternal  law  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  ?  Where  is  it  now,  except 
in  statutes  which  relate  only  to  one  very  small  class 
of  offences.  If  these  texts  from  the  Pentateuch  and 
these  {Hrecedents  from  the  practice  of  the  Sanhedrim 
1  Tbif  ioddeot  fe  mentioned  by  L*Hennitage. 
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prove  anything,  they  prove  the  whole  criminal  juria- 
pnidence  of  the  realm  to  be  a  mass  of  injustice  and 
impiety.  One  witness  is  su£Bcient  to  convict  a  mur- 
derer, a  burglar,  a  highwayman,  an  incendiary,  a  rav- 
isher.  Nay,  there  are  cases  of  high  treason  in  which 
only  one  witness  is  required.  One  witness  can  send  tc 
Tyburn  a  gang  of  clippers  and  coiners.  Are  you,  then,, 
prepared  to  say  that  the  law  of  evidence,  according  to 
which  men  have  during  ages  been  tried  in  this  country 
for  ofiences  against  life  and  property,  is  vicious  and 
ought  to  be  remodelled  ?  If  you  shrink  from  saying 
this,  you  must  admit  that  we  are  now  proposing  to 
dispense,  not  with  a  divine  ordinance  of  universal  and 
perpetual  obligation,  but  simply  with  an  English  rule 
of  procedure,  which  applies  to  not  more  than  two  or 
three  crimes,  which  has  not  been  in  force  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  which  derives  all  its  authority  from  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  which  may  therefore  be  by 
another  Act  abrogated  or  suspended  without  offence  to 
God  or  men."  ^ 

It  was  much  less  easy  to  answer  the  chiefe  of  the 
opposition  when  they  set  forth  the  danger  of  breaking 
down  the  partition  which  separates  the  functions  of  the 
legislator  from  those  of  the  judge.  "  This  man,"  it 
was  said,  ^*  may  be  a  bad  Englishman  ;  and  yet  his 
cause  may  be  the  cause  of  all  good  Englishmen.  Only 
last  year  we  passed  an  Act  to  regulate  thr  procednre 
of  the  ordinary  courts  in  cases  of  treason.  We  passed 
that  Act  because  we  thought  that,  in  those  courts,  the 
life  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to  the  government  was  not 
then  sufficiently  secured.     Yet  the  life  of  a  subject  ob- 

1  On  this  subject  Sinalridge,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bnstoi,  wiote  a  rtirf- 
Mosible  lettftr,  which  will  he  foiind  in  Nichols*s  lUuatradons  of  lAUtnty 
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aosdoas  to  the  governinent  was  then  far  more  secnra 
than  it  will  be  if  this  House  takes  on  itself  to  be  the 
supreme  criminal  judicature  in  political  cases."  Warm 
eulogies  were  pronounced  on  the  ancient  national  mode 
of  trial  by  twelve  good  men  and  true ;  and  indeed  the 
advantages  of  that  mode  of  trial  in  political  cases  are 
obvious.  The  prisoner  is  allowed  to  challenge  any 
number  of  jurors  with  cause,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber without  cause.  The  twelve,  from  the  moment  at 
which  they  are  invested  with  their  short  magistracy 
till  the  moment  at  which  they  lay  it  down,  are  kept 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Every  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  prevent  any  agent  of  power  from 
soliciting  or  corrupting  them.  Every  one  of  them  must 
hear  every  word  of  the  evidence  and  every  argument 
used  on  either  side.  The  case  is  then  summed  up  by 
a  judge  who  knows  that,  if  he  is  guilty  of  partiality, 
he  may  be  called  to  account  by  the  great  inquest  of  the 
nation.  In  the  trial  of  Fen  wick  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  all  these  securities  were  wanting. 
Some  hundreds  of  gentlemen,  every  one  of  whom  had 
much  more  than  half  made  up  his  mind  before  the 
case  was  opened,  performed  the  office  both  of  judge 
and  jury.  They  were,  not  restrained,  as  a  judge  is 
restrained,  by  the  sense  of  responsibility ;  for  who  was 
to  panish  a  Parliament?  They  were  not  selected,  as  a 
jury  is  selected,  in  a  manner  which  enables  a  culprit 
to  exclude  his  personal  and  political  enemies.  The  ar- 
biters of  the  prisoner's  fate  came  in  and  went  out  as 
they  chose.  They  heard  a  fragment  here  and  there  of 
what  was  said  against  him,  and  a  fragment  here  and 
there  of  what  was  said  in  his  favour.  During  the 
progress  of  the  bill  they  were  exposed  to  every  si)ecies 
of  influence.     One  member  might  be  threatened  by 
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the  electors  of  his  borough  with  the  loss  of  his  seat : 
another  might  obtain  a  frigate  for  his  brother  from 
Russell :  the  vote  of  a  third  might  be  secured  by  the 
caresses  and  Burgundy  of  Wharton.  In  the  debates 
arts  were  practised  and  passions  excited  which  are  un- 
known to  well  constituted  tribunals,  but  from  which  no 
great  popular  assembly  divided  into  parties  ever  was 
or  ever  will  be  free.  The  rhetoric  of  one  orator 
called  forth  loud  cries  of  "  Hear  him."  Another  was 
coughed  and  scraped  down.  A  third  spoke  against 
time  in  order  that  his  friends  who  were  supping  might 
come  in  to  divide.*  If  the  life  of  the  most  worthless 
man  coiJd  be  sported  with  thus,  was  the  life  of  the 
most  virtuous  man  secure  ? 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not,  indeed,  venture 
to  say  that  there  could  be  no  public  danger  sufficient 
to  justify  an  Act  of  Attainder.  They  admitted  that 
there  might  be  cases  in  which  the  general  rule  must 
bend  to  an  overpowering  necessity.  But  was  this  such 
a  case  ?  Even  if  it  were  granted,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  Strafford  and  Monmouth  were  justly  at- 
tainted, was  Fen  wick,  like  Strafford,  a  great  minister 
who  had  long  ruled  England  north  of  Trent,  and  all 
Ireland,  with  absolute  power,  who  was  high  in  the 
royal  favour,  and  whose  capacity,  eloquence  and  reso- 
lution made  him  an  object  of  dread  even  in  his  fall  ? 
Or  was  Fenwick,  like  Monmouth,  a  pretender  to  the 
Crown  and  the  idol  of  the  common  people  ?  Were 
all  the  finest  youths  of  three  counties  crowding  to 
enlist  under  his  banners  ?  What  was  he  but  a  sub- 
ordinate plotter?  He  had  indeed  once  had  good  em- 
ployments :  but  he  had  long  lost  them.  He  had  once 
had  a  good  estate:  but  he  had  wasted  it.     Eminent 

*  L'Hermitage  tells  us  that  soch  things  took  place  in  these  dehalit. 
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Ailities  and  weight  of  character  he  had  never  had. 
He  was,  no  doubt,  connected  by  marriage  with  a  very 
noble  £imily :  but  that  fiiniily  did  not  share  his  politi- 
cal prejudices.  What  importance,  then,  had  he,  except 
that  importance  which  his  persecutors  were  most  un- 
wisely giving  him  by  breaking  through  all  the  fences 
which  guard  the  Kves  of  Englishmen  in  order  to  de- 
stroy him  ?  Even  if  he  were  set  at  liberty,  what 
coQJd  he  do  but  haunt  Jacobite  coffeehouses,  squeeze 
oranges,  and  drink  the  health  of  Limp  ?  If,  however, 
the  government,  supported  by  the  Lords  and  the  Com- 
mons, by  the  fleet  and  the  army,  by  a  niilitia  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  strong,  and  by  the  half  mill- 
ion of  men  who  had  signed  the  Association,  did  really 
apprehend  danger  from  this  poor  ruined  baronet,  the 
benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  might  be  withheld 
from  him.  He  might  be  kept  within  four  walls  as  long 
as  there  was  the  least  chance  of  his  doing  mischief.  It 
could  hardly  be  contended  that  he  was  an  enemy  so 
terrible  that  the  State  could  be  safe  only  when  he  was 
in  the  grave. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  precedents  might  be 
foand  for  this  bill,  or  even  for  a  bill  far  more  objection- 
dWe.  But  it  was  said  that  whoever  reviewed  our  his- 
tor}'  would  be  disposed  to  regard  such  precedents 
rather  as  warnings  than  as  examples.  It  had  many 
times  happened  that  an  Act  of  Attainder,  passed  in  a 
fit  of  servility  or  animosity,  had,  when  fortune  had 
changed,  or  when  passion  had  cooled,  been  repealed 
and  solemnly  stigmatized  as  unjust.  Thus,  in  old 
times,  the  Act  which  was  passed  against  Roger  Morti- 
mer, in  the  paroxysm  of  a  resentment  not  unprovoked, 
had  been,  at  a  calmer  moment,  rescinded,  on  the 
ground  that,  however  guilty  he  might  have  been,  he 
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had  not  had  fair  play  for  his  life.  Thus,  within  the 
memory  of  the  existing  generation,  the  law  which  at- 
tainted StraiFord  had  been  annulled,  without  one  dis- 
sentient voice.  Nor,  it  was  added,  ought  it  to  be  left 
unnoticed  that,  whether  by  virtue  of  the  ordinary  law 
of  cause  and  effect,  or  by  the  extraordinary  judgment 
of  God,  persons  who  had  been  eager  to  pass  bills  of 
l)ains  and  penalties  had  repeatedly  perished  by  such 
bills.  No  man  had  ever  made  a  more  unscrupulous 
use  of  the  legislative  power  for  the  destruction  of  bis 
enemies  than  Thomas  Cromwell ;  and  it  was  by  an 
unscrupulous  use  of  the  legislative  power  that  he  was 
himself  destroyed.  If  it  were  true  that  the  unhappy 
gentleman  whose  fate  was  now  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance had  himself  formerly  borne  a  part  in  a  proceeding 
similar  to  that  which  was  now  instituted  against  him, 
was  not  this  a  fact  which  ought  to  suggest  very  serious 
reflections?  Those  who  tauntingly  reminded  Fen- 
wick  that  he  had  supported  the  bill  which  had  attainted 
Monmouth  might  perhaps  themselves  be  tauntingly 
reminded,  in  some  dark  and  terrible  hour,  that  they 
had  supported  the  bill  which  had  attainted  Fenwick. 
"Let  us  remember  what  vicissitudes  we  have  seen. 
Let  us,  from  so  many  signal  examples  of  the  incon- 
stancy of  fortune,  learn  moderation  in  prosperity. 
How  little  we  thought,  when  we  saw  this  man  a  fa- 
vourite courtier  at  Whitehall,  a  general  surrounded 
with  miKtary  pomp  at  Hounslow,  that  we  should  live 
to  see  him  standing  at  our  bar,  and  awaiting  his  doom 
from  our  Hps  I  And  how  far  is  it  from  certain  that  we 
may  not  one  day,  in  the  bitterness  of  our  souls,  vainly 
^nvoke  the  protection  of  those  mild  laws  which  we 
now  treat  so  lightly  !  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever 
again  be  subject  to  tyranny !     But  God  forbid,  above 
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all,  that  oar  tyrants  should  ever  be  able  to  plead,  in 
justification  of  the  worst  that  they  can  inflict  upon  us, 
precedents  furnished  by  ourselves  1  " 

These  topics,  skiliiilly  handled,  produced  a  great 
effect  on  many  moderate  Whigs.  Montague  did  his 
best  to  rally  his  followers.  We  still  possess  the  rudo 
outline  of  what  must  have  been  a  most  effective  pero- 
ration. **  Gentlemen  warn  us  "  —  this,  or  very  nearly 
this,  seems,  to  have  been  what  he  said  — **  not  to  fur- 
nish King  James  with  a  precedent  which,  if  ever  he 
should  be  restored,  he  may  use  against  ourselves.  Do 
they  really  believe  that,  if  that  evil  day  shall  ever 
come,  this  just  and  necessary  law  will  be  the  pattern 
which  he  will  imitate  ?  No,  Sir,  his  model  will  be,  not 
our  bill  of  attainder,  but  his  own  ;  not  our  bill,  which, 
on  full  proof,  and  after  a  most  fair  hearing,  inflicts  de« 
served  retribution  on  a  single  guilty  head  ;  but  his  own 
bill,  which,  Mrithout  a  defence,  without  an  investiga- 
tion, without  an  accusation,  doomed  near  three  thou- 
sand people,  whose  only  crimes  were  their  English 
blood,  and  their  Protestant  faith,  the  men  to  the  gal- 
lows, and  the  women  to  the  stake.  That  is  the  prece- 
dent which  he  has  set,  and  which  he  will  follow.  In 
order  that  he  never  may  be  able  to  follow  it,  in  order 
that  the  fear  of  a  righteous  punishment  may  restrain 
those  enemies  of  our  country  who  wish  to  see  him 
ruling  in  London  as  he  ruled  at  Dublin,  1  give  my 
vote  for  this  bill" 

In  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  the 
ministry,  the  minority  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as 
the  debates  proceeded.  The  question  that  leave  should 
be  given  to  bring  in  the  bill  had  been  carried  by  nearly 
three  to  one.  On  the  question  that  the  bill  should  be 
oomndtted,  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  eighty  six. 
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the  Noes  a  hundred  and  twenty' e^ht  On  the  ques- 
tion that  the  bill  should  pass,  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred 
and  eighty  nine,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  fifty  six. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  the  bill  was  car- 
TheBuior  ^^^  ^P  ^^  ^^  Lords.  Before  it  arrived,  the 
^^ti^n^to  Lords  had  made  preparations  to  receive  it. 
the  Lords.  Every  peer  who  was  absent  Brom  town  bad 
been  summoned  up:  every  peer  who  disobeyed  the 
summons  and  was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  his  disobedience  was  taken  into  custody  by 
Black  Rod.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  reading, 
the  crowd  on  the  benches  was  unprecedented.  The 
whole  number  of  temporal  Lords,  exclusive  of  minors, 
Roman  CathoUcs,  and  nonjurors,  was  about  a  hundred 
and  forty.  Of  these  a  hundred  and  five  were  in  their 
places.  Many  thought  that  the  Bishops  ought  to  have 
been  permitted,  if  not  required,  to  withdraw :  for,  by 
an  ajicient  canon,  those  who  ministered  at  the  altars  of 
God  were  forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  the  infliction 
of  capital  punishment.  On  the  trial  of  a  peer  accused 
of  treason  or  felony,  the  prelates  always  retire,  and 
leave  the  culprit  to  be  absolved  or  condemned  by  lay- 
men. And  surely,  if  it  be  unseemly  that  a  divine 
should  doom  his  fellow  creatures  to  death  as  a  judge,  it 
must  be  still  more  unseemly  that  he  should  doom  them 
to  death  as  a  legislator.  In  the  latter  case,  as  in  the 
former,  he  contracts  that  stain  of  blood  which  the 
Church  regards  with  horror  *  and  it  will  scarcely  be 
denied  that  there  are  some  grave  objections  to  the 
.shedding  of  blood  by  Act  of  Attainder  which  do  not 
apply  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice.  In  fact,  when  the  bill  for  taking  away  the 
life  of  Straffi:)rd  was  under  consideration,  all  the  spirit- 
ual peers  withdrew.     Now,  however,  the  example  of 
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Cranraer,  who  had  voted  for  some  of  the  most  infii- 
BIOU8  acts  of  attainder  that  ever  passed,  was  thought 
more  worthy  of  imitation  ;  and  there  was  a  great  mus- 
ter of  lawn  sleeves.*  It  was  very  properly  resolved 
that,  on  this  occasion,  the  privilege  of  voting  by  proxy 
should  be  suspended,  that  the  House  should  be  called 
over  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  every  sitting, 
and  that  every  Lord  who  did  not  answer  to  his  name 
should  be  taken  into  custody.^ 

Meanwhile  the  unquiet  brain  of  Monmouth  was 
teeming  with  strange  designs.  He  had  now  j^rtiflo«  or 
reached  a  time  of  life  at  which  youth  could  no  >'<»"o*"»- 
longer  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  his  faults :  but  he 
was  more  wayward  and  eccentric  than  ever.  Both  in 
his  intellectual  and  in  his  moral  character  there  was 
an  abundance  of  those  fine  qualities  which  may  be 
called  luxuries,  and  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  those 
solid  qualities  which  are  of  the  first  necessity.  He 
had  brilliant  wit  and  ready  invention  without  common 
sense,  and  chivalrous  generosity  and  delicacy  without 
common  honesty.  He  was  capable  of  rising  to  the 
part  of  thor  Black  Prince ;  and  yet  he  was  capable  of 
sinking  to  the  part  of  Fuller.  His  political  life  was 
blemished  by  some  most  dishonourable  actions  :  yet  he 
was  not  under  the  influence  of  those  motives  to  which 
most  of  the  dishonourable  actions  of  politicians  are  to 
be  ascribed.  He  valued  power  little  and  money  less. 
Of  fear  he  was  utterly  insensible.  If  he  sometimes 
stooped  to  be  a  knave,  —  for  no  milder  word  will  come 
up  to  the  truth,  —  it  was  merely  to  amuse  himself  and 
to  astonish  other  people.     In  civil  as  in  militaxy  aflaira, 

1  See  a  letter  of  SmalridKe  to  Gongh  dated  Nov.  10. 1696,  in  Nichola'a 
Dlwcrations  of  Literaiy  History,  iii  253. 
•  Sm  the  Lords*  JoamaU,  Nov.  14.,  Nov.  30.,  Dec  1. 1696. 
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he  loved  ambuscades,  surprises,  night  attacks.  Ha 
now  imagined  that  he  had  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
making  a  sensation,  of  producing  a  great  commotion  ; 
and  the  temptation  was  irresistible  to  a  spirit  so  restless 
as  his. 

He  knew,  or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  that  the 
stories  which  Fenwick  had  told  on  hearsay,  and  which 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  Whigs  and  Tories,  had 
agreed  to  treat  as  calumnies,  were,  in  the  main,  true. 
Was  it  possible  to  prove  that  they  were  true,  to  cross 
the  wise  policy  of  William,  to  bring  disgrace  at  onc^ 
on  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  both  parties,  to 
throw  the  whole  political  world  into  inextricable  con* 
fusion  ? 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  the  help  of  the  pris- 
oner ;  and  with  the  prisoner  it  was  impossible  to  com* 
municate  directly.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  the  in- 
tervention of  more  than  one  female  agent.  The 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  was  a  Mordaunt,  and  Monmouth's 
first  cousin.  Her  gallantries  were  notorious;  and  her 
lord  had,  some  years  before,  tried  to  induce  his  brother 
nobles  to  pass  a  bill  for  dissolving  his  marriage:  but 
the  attempt  had  been  defeated,  in  consequence  partly 
of  the  zeal  with  which  Monmouth  had  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  his  kinswoman.  Her  Grace,  though  separated 
from  her  husband,  lived  in  a  style  suitable  to  her  rank, 
and  associated  with  many  women  of  fashion,  among 
whom  were  Lady  Mary  Fenwick,  and  a  relation  of 
Lady  Mary,  named  Elizabeth  Lawson.  By  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Duchess,  Monmouth  conveyed  to  the 
prisoner  sevei-al  papers  containing  suggestions  framed 
with  much  art.  Let  Sir  John  —  such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  these  suggestions  —  boldly  afBrm  that  his 
confession  is  true*  that  he  has  brought  accusations,  on 
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hearsay  indeed,  but  not  on  common  hearsay  :  let  him 
aver  that  he  has  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  high- 
est quarters ;  and  let  him  point  out  a  mode  in  which 
Ids  veracity  may  be  easily  brought  to  tlie  test.  Let 
him  pray  that  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Romney, 
who  are  well  known  to  enjoy  the  royal  confidence,  may 
be  asked  whether  they  are  not  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation agreeing  with  what  he  has  related.  Let  him 
pray  that  the  King  may  be  requested  to  lay  before 
Parliament  the  evidence  which  caused  the  sudden  dis- 
grace of  Lord  Marlborough,  and  any  letters  which 
may  have  been  intercepted  while  passing  between  Saint 
Grermains  and  Lord  Godolphiu.  "  Unless,"  said  Mon- 
mouth to  his  female  agents,  *^  Sir  John  is  under  a  fate, 
unless  he  is  out  of  his  mind,  he  will  take  my  counsel. 
If  he  does,  his  life  and  honour  are  safe.  If  he  does 
not,  he  is  a  dead  man."  Then  this  strange  intriguer, 
with  his  usual  license  of  speech,  reviled  William  for 
what  was  in  truth  one  of  William's  best  titles  to  glory. 
**  He  is  the  worst  of  men.  He  has  acted  basely.  He 
pretends  not  to  believe  these  charges  against  Shrews- 
bury, Russell,  Marlborough,  Godolphin.  And  yet  he 
knows,"  —  and  Monmouth  confirmed  the  assertion  by 
a  tremendous  oath,  —  "  he  knows  that  every  word  of 
the  charges  is  true." 

The  papers  written  by  Monmouth  were  delivered 
by  Lady  Mary  to  her  husband.  If  the  advice  which 
they  contained  had  been  followed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  object  of  the  adviser  would  have  been 
attained.  The  King  would  have  been  bitterly  morti- 
fied :  there  would  have  been  a  general  panic  among 
public  men  of  every  party:  even  Marlborough's  serene 
fortitude  would  have  been  severely  tried  ;  and  Shrews- 
bury  would   probably   have   shot  himself.     But  tliat 
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Fen  wick  would  have  put  himself  in  a  better  situation 
is  by  no  means  clear.  Such  was  his  own  o{Mmon. 
He  saw  that  the  step  which  he  was  urged  to  take  was 
liazardous.  He  knew  that  he  was  urged  to  take  that 
step,  not  because  it  was  likely  to  save  himself,  but  be- 
cause it  was  certain  to  annoy  others  ;  and  he  was  re- 
solved not  to  be  Monmouth's  tool.* 

On  the  first  of  December  the  bill  went  through  the 
D^iiti^  of  earliest  stage  without  a  division.  Then  Pen- 
thJBiiuf*"  wick's  confession,  which  had,  by  the  royal 
Atteinder.  command,  been  laid  on  the  table,  was  read  ; 
and  then  Marlborougli  stood  up.  "  Nobody  can  won- 
der," he  said,  ^^  that  a  man  whose  head  is  in  danger 
should  try  to  save  himself  by  accusing  others.  I  assure 
Your  Lordships  that,  since  the  accession  of  his  present 
Majesty,  I  have  had  no  intercourse  with  Sir  John  on 
any  subject  whatever ;  and  this  I  declare  on  my  word 
of  honour."  ^  Marlborough's  assertion  may  have  been 
true:  but  it  was  perfectly  compatible  with  the  troth 
of  all  that  Fen  wick  had  said.  Grodolphin  went  further. 
**  I  certainly  did,"  he  said,  **  continue  to  the  last  in 
the  service  of  King  James  and  of  his  Queen.  I  was 
esteemed  by  them  both.  But  I  cannot  think  that  a 
crime.  It  is  possible  that  they  and  those  who  are 
about  them  may  imagine  that  I  am  still  attached  to 
their  interest  That  I  cannot  help.  But  it  is  utt^ly 
false  that  I  have  had  any  such  dealings  with  the  Court 
of  Saint  Oermains  as  are  described  in  the  paper  which 
Your  Lordships  have  heard  read."  * 

Fenwick  was  then  brought  in,  and  asked  whether 
he  had  any  further  confession  to  make.  Several  peers 
interrogated  him,  but  to  no  purpose.     Monmouth,  who 

1  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec  1. 1696;  L*Hennitage,  of  same  datt. 
s  L*  Hermitage,  Dee.  ^  1690;  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  Dee.  1 
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eoald  not  believe  that  the  papers  which  he  had  sent  to 
Newgate  had  produced  no  effect,  put,  in  a  friendly  and 
encouraging  manner,  questions  intended  to  bring  out 
answers  which  would  have  been  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  the  accused  Lords.  No  such  answer  however 
was  to  be  extracted  from  Fen  wick.  Monmouth  saw 
that  his  ingenious  machinations  had  failed.  Enraged 
and  disappointed,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  be- 
came more  zealous  for  the  bill  than  any  other  peer  in 
the  House.  Everybody  noticed  the  rapid  change  in 
his  temper  and  manner :  but  that  change  was  at  first 
imputed  merely  to  his  well  known  levity. 

On  the  eighth  of  December  the  bill  was  again  taken 
mto  consideration ;  and  on  that  day  Fenwick,  accom- 
panied by  his  counsel,  was  in  attendance.  But,  before 
he  was  called  in,  a  previous  question  was  raised.  Sev- 
eral distinguished  Torfes,  particularly  Nottingham, 
Rochester,  Norman  by,  and  Leeds,  said  that,  in  their 
ofnnion,  it  was  idle  to  enquire  whether  the  prisoner 
was  gnihy  or  not  guilty,  unless  the  House  was  of  opin- 
imi  that  he  was  a  person  so  formidable  that,  if  guilty, 
he  ought  to  be  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  They 
did  not  wish,  they  said,  to  hear  any  evidence.  For, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  the  evidence  left  no  donbt 
of  his  criminality,  they  should  still  think  it  better  to 
leave  him  unpunished  than  to  make  a  law  for  punish- 
ing him.  The  genetal  sense,  however,  was  decidedly 
for  proceeding.^  The  prisoner  and  his  counsel  were 
allowed  another  week  to  prepare  themselves ;  and,  at 
lengdi,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  the  struggle* 
commenced  in  earnest. 

The  debates  were  the  longest  and  the  hottest,  tht 
divisions  were  the  largest,  the  protests  were  the  most 

1  Lo«il8*  Journals,  Dec.  S.  I68S1  L* Hermitage,  of  the  same  data 
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numerouslj  signed  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Repeatedly  the 
benches  continued  to  be  filled  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  past  midnight.^  The  health  of  many  lords  suf- 
fered severely :  for  the  winter  was  bitterly  cold :  but 
the  majority  was  not  disposed  to  be  indulgent.  One 
evening  Devonshire  was  unwell:  he  stole  away  and 
went  to  bed :  but  Black  Rod  was  soon  sent  to  bring 
him  back.  Leeds,  whose  constitution  was  extremely 
infiim,  complained  loudly.  "  It  is  very  well,"  he  said, 
^^  for  young  gentlemen  to  sit  down  to  their  suppers  and 
tlieir  wine  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning :  but  some  of 
us  old  men  are  likely  to  be  of  as  much  use  here  as 
they ;  and  we  shall  soon  be  in  our  graves  if  we  are 
forced  to  keep  such  hours  at  such  a  season."*  So 
strongly  was  party  spirit  excited  that  this  appeal  was 
disregarded,  and  the  House  continued  to  sit  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours  a  day.  The  chief -opponents  of  die  bill 
were  Rochester,  Nottingham,  Normanby,  and  Leeds. 
The  chief  orators  on  the  other  side  were  Tankerville, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  deep  stains  which  a  life  singularly 
unfortunate  had  left  on  his  public  and  private  character, 
always  spoke  with  an  eloquence  which  riveted  the  at» 
tention  of  his  hearers ;  Burnet,  who  made  a  great  dis- 
play of  historical  learning  ;  Wharton,  whose  lively  and 
familiar  style  of  speaking,  acquired  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  sometimes  shocked  the  formality  of  the 
Lords;  and  Monmouth,  who  had  always  carried  the 
liberty  of  debate  to  the  verge  of  licentiousness,  and 
who  now  never  opened  his  lips  without  inflicting  a 
wound  on  tfie  feelings  of  some  adversary.  A  very  few 
nobles  of  great  weight,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Pembrokei 

L* Hermitage,  Dec.  1{.  41. 1696. 


*  L-Heimiti«e,  Deo.  ||-  lOM. 
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and  Ormond,  formed  a  third  party.  They  were  will- 
ing to  use  the  Bill  of  Attainder  as  an  instrument  of 
torture  for  the  purpose  of  wringing  a  full  confession 
out  of  the  prisoner.  But  they  were  determined  not  to 
give  a  final  vote  for  sending  him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  first  division  was  on  the  question  whether  sec- 
ondary evidence  of  what  Goodman  could  have  proved 
should  be  admitted.  On  this  occasion  Burnet  closed 
the  debate  by  a  powerful  speech  which  none  of  the 
Tory  orators  could  undertake  to  answer  without  premed 
itation.  A  hundred  and  twenty  six  lords  were  present, 
a  number  unprecedented  in  our  history.  There  were 
seventy  three  Contents,  and  fifty  three  Not  Contents. 
Thirty  six  of  the  minority  protested  against  the  decision 
of  the  House.^ 

The  next  great  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  question 
whether  the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time.  The 
debate  was  diversified  •  by  a  curious  episode.  Mon- 
mouth, in  a  vehement  declamation,  threw  some  severe 
and  well  merited  reflections  on  the  memory  of  the  late 
Lord  Jeffreys.  The  title  and  part  of  the  ill  gotten 
wealth  of  Jeffreys  had  descended  to  his  son,  a  dissolute 
lad,  who  had  lately  come  of  age,  and  who  was  then 
sitting  in  the  House.  The  young  man  fired  at  hearing 
liis  &ther  reviled.  The  House  was  forced  to  interfere 
and  to  make  both  the  disputants  promise  that  the  matter 
should  go  no  fiirther.  On  this  day  a  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  peers  were  present.  The  second  reading 
was  carried  by  seventy  three  to  fifty  five ;  and  forty 
nine  of  the  fifly  five  protested.* 

^  Lordt*  Joamals,  Dec.  15.  1696;  L^HermitagOf  Dec.  1|.;  Vernon  to 
Shrewsbniy,  Dec.  15.  About  the  numbers  there  \»  a  slight  differenea 
letwwn  Vernon  and  L' Hermitage.     I  have  followed  Vernon. 

*  Lords*  Jonmals,  Dec.  IS.  1696;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  19.; 
L'HenDitage,  ^—-r*    I  take  the  numbers  from  Vernon. 
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It  was  now  thought  by  many  that  Fenwick's  cour- 
age would  give  way.  It  was  known  that  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  die.  Hitherto  he  might  have  flattered 
himself  with  hopes  that  the  bill  would  miscarry.  But 
now  that  it  had  passed  one  House,  and  seemed  certain 
to  pass  the  other,  it  was  probable  that  lie  would  save 
himself  by  disclosing  all  that  he  knew.  He  was  again 
put  to  the  bar  and  interrogated.  He  reftised  to  an- 
swer, on  the  ground  that  his  answers  might  be  used 
against  him  by  the  Crown  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He 
was  assured  that  the  House  would  protect  him :  but  he 
pretended  that  this  assurance  was  not  sufficient :  the 
House  was  not  always  sitting :  he  might  be  brought  to 
trial  during  a  recess,  and  hanged  before  their  Lordshipe 
met  again.  The  royal  word  alone,  he  said,  would  be 
a  complete  guarantee.  The  Peers  ordered  him  to  be 
removed,  and  immediately  resolved  that  Wharton 
should  go  to  Kensington,  and  should  entreat  His  Maj- 
esty to  give  the  pledge  which  the  prisoner  i*equired. 
Wharton  hastened  to  Kensington,  and  hastened  back 
with  a  gracious  answer.  Fenwick  was  again  placed  at 
the  bar.  The  royal  word,  he  was  told,  had  been  passed 
that  nothing  which  he  might  say  there  should  be  used 
against  him  in  any  other  place.  Still  he  made  difficul- 
ties. He  might  confess  all  that  he  knew,  and  yet 
might  be  told  that  he  was  still  keeping  something  back. 
In  short,  he  would  say  nothing  till  he  had  a  pardon. 
He  was  then,  for  the  last  time,  solemnly  cautioned 
from  the  woolsack.  He  was  assured  that,  if  he  would 
deal  ingenuously  with  the  Lords,  they  would  be  inter- 
cessors for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  that  their 
intercession  would  not  be  unsuccessful.  If  he  contin- 
ued obstinate,  they  would  proceed  with  the  bill.  A 
thort  interval  was  allowed  him  for  consideration  ;  and 
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he  was  then  required  to  give  his  final  answei*.  **I 
have  given  it»'*  he  said :  "  I  have  no  security.  If  I 
had,  I  should  be  glad  to  satisfy  the  House."  He  was 
then  carried  back  to  his  cell ;  and  the  Peers  separated, 
having  sate  iar  into  the  night,^ 

At  noon  they  met  again.  The  third  reading  was 
moved.  Tenison  spoke  for  the  bill  with  more  ability 
than  had  been  expected  firom  him,  and  Monmouth  ^  ith 
as  mnch  sharpness  as  in  the  previous  debates.  But 
Dev(Hishire  declared  that  he  could  go  no  further.  He 
had  hoped  that  fear  would  induce  Fenwick  to  make  a 
fi^nk  confession :  that  hope  was  at  an  end :  the  question 
now  was  simply  whether  this  man  should  be  put  to 
death  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  to  that  question 
Devonshire  said  that  he  must  answer,  ^^  Not  Content." 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  on  what  principle  he  can 
have  thought  himself  justified  in  threatening  to  do  what 
be  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  doing.  He  was, 
however,  followed  by  Dorset,  Ormond,  Pembroke,  and 
two  or  three  others.  Devonshire,  in  the  name  of  his 
little  party,  and  Rochester,  in  the  name  of  the  Tories, 
offered  to  waive  all  objections  to  the  mode  of  proceed- 
mg,  if  the  penalty  were  reduced  fix)m  death  to  perpet- 
ual imprisonment.  But  the  majority,  though  weakened 
by  ^e  defection  of  some  considerable  men,  was  still  a 

1  Lords'  Jounials,  Dec.  26.  1696;  L*  Hermitage,  j^^  In  the  Vennm 
Gorrespofidence  there  is  a  letter  from  Vemoo  to  Sbrewsbtuy  giving  an  ac- 
ooBDtof  the  transactions  of  this  day;  bat  it  is  errooeoasly  dated  Dec.  3., 
and  is  placed  according  to  that  date.  This  is  not  the  only  blunder  of  the 
kind.  A  letter  front  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  evidently  written  on  the  7th 
of  NoYember  1696,  is  dated  and  placed  as  a  letter  of  the  7th  of  January 
1897.  The  Vernon  Correspondence  is  of  great  value :  but  it  is  so  ill  edited 
ttiat  it  cannot  be  safely  used  without  much  caution,  and  constant  reference 
to  other  aathoritie^.  Of  the  notes  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  writer 
ef  them  had  never  heard  of  Aaron  Smith,  the  celebrated  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasary,  and  the  chief  butt,  during  many  years,  of  the  Jacobite  libelleis 
%f  the  letter  of  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  14.  1696. 
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majority,  and  would  hear  of  no  terms  of  compromise* 
The  third  reading  was  carried  by  only  sixty  eight  TOtes 
to  sixty  one.  Fifty  three  Lords  recorded  their  dis- 
sent ;  and  forty  one  subscribed  a  protest,  in  which  the 
arguments  against  the  bill  were  ably  summed  up.^ 
The  peers  whom  Fenwick  had  accused  took  different 
sides.  Marlborough  steadily  voted  with  the  majority, 
and  induced  Prince  Greorge  to  do  the  same.  Godolpbin 
as  steadily  voted  with  the  minority,  but,  with  charac- 
teristic wariness,  abstained  from  giving,  either  in  the 
debate,  or  in  the  form  of  a  written  protest,  any  reason 
for  his  votes.  No  part  of  his  life  warrants  us  in  as- 
cribing his  conduct  to  any  exalted  motive.  It  is  prob- 
able that,  having  been  driven  from  ofRce  by  the  Whigs 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  Tories,  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  go  with  his  party.* 

As  soon  as  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third  time,  the 
ProoeediQgs  attention  of  the  Peers  was  called  to  a  matter 
mouth.  which  deeply  concerned  the  honour  of  their 
order.  Lady  Mary  Fenwick  had  been,  not  unnaturally, 
moved  to  the  highest  resentment  by  the  conduct  of 
Monmouth.  He  had,  after  professing  a  great  desire  to 
save  her  husband,  suddenly  turned  round,  and  become 
the  most  merciless  of  her  husband's  persecutors  ;  and 
all  this  solely  because  the  unfortunate  prisoner  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  the 
accomplishing  of  a  wild  scheme  of  mischief.  She 
might  be  excused  for  thinking  that  revenge  would  be 
sweet.  In  her  rage  she  showed  to  her  kinsman  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  the  papers  which  she  had  receiv(?d 
from   the   Duchess  of  Norfolk.     Carlisle  brought  the 

1  Lords*  Journals,  Dec.  23.  1696;  Vernon  to  Shrowsbniy,  Dec  M.; 
L'Hemiftage,  ^ 
*  Vcrnoo  to  Sbrewsbuiy,  Dec.  S4. 1696. 
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iob|ect  before  the  Lords.  The  papers  were  produced. 
Lady  Mary  declared  that  she  had  received  them  from 
the  Duchess.  The  Duchess  declared  that  she  had  re- 
ceived them  from  Monmouth.  Elizabeth  Lawson  con- 
firmed the  evidence  of  her  two  friends.  All  the  bitter 
things  which  the  petulant  Earl  had  said  about  William 
were  repeated.  The  rage  of  both  the  great  factions 
broke  forth  with  ungovernable  violence.  The  Whigs 
were  exasperated  by  discovering  that  Monmouth  had 
been  secretly  labouring  to  bring  to  shame  and  ruin  two 
eminent  men  with  whose  reputation  the  reputation  of 
the  whole  party  was  bound  up.  The  Tories  accused 
him  of  dealing  treacherously  and  cruelly  by  the  pris- 
oner and  the  prisoner's  wife.  Both  among  the  Whigs 
and  among  the  Tories  Monmouth  had,  by  his  sneers 
and  invectives,  made  numerous  personal  enemies,  whom 
fear  of  his  wit  and  of  his  sword  had  hitherto  kept  in 
awe,^  All  these  enemies  were  now  openmouthed 
against  him.  There  was  great  curiosity  to  know  what 
he  would  be  able  to  say  in  his  defence.  His  eloquence, 
the  correspondent  of  the  States  General  wrote,  had 
often  annoyed  others.  He  would  now  want  it  all  to 
protect  himself^  That  eloquence  indeed  was  of  a  kind 
much  better  suited  to  attack  than  to  defence.  Mon- 
mouth spoke  near  three  hours  in  a  confused  and  ram- 
bling manner,  boasted  extravagantly  of  his  services 
and  sacrifices,  told  the  House  that  he  had  borne  a  great 
part  in  the  Revolution,  that  he  bad  made  four  voyages 
to  Holland  in  the  evil  times,  that  he  had  since  refused 
great  places,  that  he  had  always  held  lucre  in  contempt. 

^  Dohoft.  who  knew  Monmouth  well,  describes  him  thas:  '*n  avoit  de 
I'esprit  mfiniment,  et  mdme  du  plos  agitable;  mais  il  y  avoit  on  peu  trop 
d«  kaot  et  de  bas  dans  son  fait.  II  ne  savoit  ce  que  c'^toit  que  dem^nagar 
\m  gum;  et  il  tnrlupinoit  k  Toutrance  ceux  qui  ne  lui  plaisoient  paa  ** 

*  L*Heimitage,  Jan.  ^.  1697. 
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^I,^  he  said,  turning  significantly  to  Notdngfaaai, 
**haye  bought  no  great  estate:  I  have  built  no  pal- 
ace :  I  am  twenty  thousand  pounds  poorer  than  when 
I  entered  pubHc  Hfe.  My  old  hereditary  manrion  is 
ready  to  fall  about  my  ears.  Who  that  remembers 
what  I  have  done  and  suffered  for  His  Majesty  will  be- 
lieve that  I  would  speak  disrespectfully  of  him  ?  "  He 
solemnly  declared,  —  and  this  wbb  the  most  serious  of 
the  many  serious  faults  of  his  long  and  unquiet  life,  — 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  papers  which  had 
caused  so  much  scandal.  The  Papists,  he  said,  hated 
him :  they  had  laid  a  scheme  to  ruin  him :  his  ungrate- 
ful kinswoman  had  consented  to  be  their  implement, 
and  had  requited  th^  strenuous  efforts  w^hich  he  had 
made  in  defence  of  her  honour  by  trying  to  blast  his. 
When  he  concluded  there  was  a  long  silence.  He 
asked  whether  tneir  Lordships  wished  him  to  with- 
draw. Then  Leeds,  to  whom  he  had  once  professed  a 
strong  attachment,  but  whom  he  had  deserted  with 
characteristic  inconstancy  and  assailed  with  character- 
istic petulance,  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenging 
himself.  "It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  the  shrewd  old 
statesman  said,  "  that  the  noble  Earl  shoiild  withdraw 
at  present.  The  question  which  we  have  now  to  de- 
cide is  merely  whether  these  papers  do  or  do  not  de- 
serve our  censure.  Who  wrote  them  is  a  question 
which  may  be  considered  hereafter."  It  was  then 
moved  and  unanimously  resolved  that  the  papers  were 
scandalous,  and  that  the  author  had  been  guilty  of  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanour.  Monmouth  himself 
was,  by  these  dexterous  tactics,  forced  to  join  ui  con- 
demning his  own   compositions.^      Then  the   House 

1  Lofds*  Jonmals,  Jan.  9.  1S9^;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbny,  of  ti  •   turn 
tele;  L'HermiUge,  Jan.  ^|. 
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proeeeded  to  enqaire  by  whom  the  letters  had  been 
written.  The  character  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  did 
not  stand  high  :  but  her  testimony  was  confirmed  both 
by  direct  and  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Her  hus- 
l«nd  said,  with  sour  pleasantry,  that  he  gave  entire 
'fiulh  to  what  she  liad  deposed.  "My  I^rd  thought 
her  good  enough  to  be  wife  to  me  ;  and,  if  she  is  good 
enough  to  be  wife  'to  me,  I  am  sni'e  that  she  is  good 
enough  to  be  a  witness  against  him."  In  a  House  of 
iboot  eighty  peers  only  eight  or  ten  seemed  inclined  to 
show  any  favour  to  Monmouth.  He  wa«  pronounced 
goilty  of  the  act  of  which  he  had,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  protested  that  he  was  innocent :  he  was  sent 
to  the  Tower :  he  was  turned  •  out  of  all  his  places ; 
ind  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  Council  Book.' 
It  might  well  have  been  thought  that  the  ruin  of  his 
fiime  and  of  his  fortunes  was  irreparable.  But  there 
was  about  his  nature  an  elasticity  which  nothing  could 
subdue.  In  his  prison,  indeed,  lie  was  as  violent  as  a 
&lcon  just  caged,  and  would,  if  he  had  been  long  de- 
ttiued,  have  died  of  mere  impatience.  His  only  solace 
was  to  contrive  wild  and  romantic  schemes  for  extricat- 
ing himself  from  his  difficulties  and  avenging  himself 
on  his  enemies.  When  he  regained  his  liberty,  he 
stood  alone  in  the  world,  a  dishonoured  man,  more 
hated  by  the  Whigs  than  any  Tory,  and  by  the  Tories 
than  any  Whig,  and  reduced  to  such  poverty  that  he 
talked  of  retiring  to  the  country,  living  like  a  farmer, 
and  putting  his  Countess  into  the  dairy  to  chum  and 
to  make  cheeses.  Yet,  even  after  this  fall,  that  mount- 
ing spirit  rose  again,  and  rose  higher  than  ever.  When 
lie  next  appeared  before  the  world,  he  had  inherited 

^  Lords*  Journals,  Jan.  15. 1691;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  of  Mme  date] 
l^Htraitage,  ef  the  same  date. 
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the  earldom  of  the  head  of  his  family :  he  liad  ceased 
to  be  called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Monmouth ;  and 
he  soon  added  new  lustre  to  the  name  of  Peterborough. 
He  was  still  all  air  and  fire.  His  ready  wit  and  his 
dauntless  courage  made  him  formidable:  some  amia- 
ble qualities  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  vices, 
and  some  great  exploits  of  which  the  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  careless  levity  with  which  they  were 
performed,  made  him  popular;  and  his  countrymen 
were  willing  to  forget  that  a  hero  of  whose  achieve- 
ments they  were  proud,  and  who  was  not  more  distin- 
guished by  parts  and  valour  than  by  courtesy  and  gen- 
erosity, liad  stooped  to  tricks  worthy  of  the  pillory. 

It  is  interesting  and*  instructive  to  compare  the  fate 
PorfUon  and  of  Shrewsburv  with  the  fate  of  Peterborough. 

feeliogs  of  /»    oi  1  n  tt 

shwwibury.  The  houour  of  bhrewsbury  was  safe.  He 
had  been  triumphantly  acquitted  of  the  charges  con- 
tained in  Fen  wick's  confession.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards still  more  triumphantly  acquitted  of  a  still  more 
odious  charge.  A  wretched  spy  named  Matthew  Smith, 
who  thought  that  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded, 
and  was  bent  on  being  revenged,  affirmed  that  Shrews- 
bury had  received  early  information  of  the  Assas^na- 
tion  Plot,  but  had  suppressed  that  information,  and 
had  taken  no  measures  to  prevent  the  conspirators  from 
accomplishing  their  design.  That  this  was  a  foul  cal- 
umny no  person  who  has  examined  the  evidence  can 
doubt.  The  King  declared  that  he  could  himself  prove 
his  minister's  innocence  ;  and  the  Peers,  after  examining 
Smith,  pronounced  the  accusation  unfounded.  Shrews- 
bury was  cleared  as  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  Parliament  to  clear  him.  He  had 
power  and  wealth,  the  favour  of  the  King  and  the  favour 
of  the  ])eople>    No  man  had  a  greater  number  of  devoted 
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fiends.     He  was  the  idol  of  the  Whigs :  yet  be 
not  personally  disliked  by  the  Tories.     It  should  seem 
that  his  situation  was  one  which  Peterborough  might 
well  have  envied.     But  happiness  and  misery  are  from 
within.     Peterborough   had   one   of   those   minds   of 
which  the  deepest  wounds  heal   and   leave  no   scar. 
Shrewsbury  had   one   of  those   minds  in  which   the  ' 
slightest  scratch  may  fester  to  the  death.    He  had  been 
publicly  accused  of  corresponding  with  Saint  Germains  ; 
and,   though    King,   Lords,  and   Commons  had   pro- 
nounced him  innocent,  his  conscience  told  him  that  he 
was  guilty.     The  praises  which  he  knew  that  he  had 
not  deserved  sounded   to  him  like  reproaches.     He 
never  regained  his  lost  peace  of  anind.     He  left  office : 
but  cHie  cruel  recollection  accompanied  him  into  retire- 
ment.    He  left  England:  but  one  cruel  recollection 
pursued  him  over  tlie  Alps  and  the  Apennines.     On  a 
memorable  day,  indeed,  big  with  the  fate  of  his  coun- 
try, he  again,  after  many  inactive  and  inglorious  years, 
stood  forth  the  Shrewsbury  of  1688.     Scarcely  any- 
ihing  in  history  is  more  melancholy  than  that  late  and 
solitary  gleam,  lighting  up  the  close  of  a  life  which  had 
dawned  so  splendidly,  and  which  had  so  early  become; 
hopelessly  troubled  and  gloomy. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  Lords  read  the  Bill  of  At- 
tainder the  third  time,  they  adjourned  over  ThftBiuof 
the  Christmas  holidays.     The  fate   of  Fen- 


wick  consequently  remained  during  more  than  a  fort- 
night in  suspense.  In  the  interval  plans  of  escape 
were  formed ;  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  place  a 
strong  military  guard  round  Newgate.^  Some  Jaco- 
bites knew  William  so  little  as  to  send  him  anonymous 
•etters,  threatening  that  he  should  be  shot  or  stabbed 

1  Postman,  Dec  29.  81. 1606. 
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H  he  dared  to  touch  a  hair  of  the  prisoner's  head.' 
On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  January  he 
passed  the  bill.  He  at  the  same  time  passed  a  bill 
which  authorised  the  government  to  detain  Bernard! 
and  some  other  conspirators  in  custody  during  twelve 
months.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  a  deeply  moam* 
ful  event  was  the  talk  of  all  London.  The  Countess 
of  Ailesbury  had  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Sir  John.  Her  lord  had  been  as 
deep  as  Sir  John  in  treason,  was,  like  Sir  John,  in  con* 
finement,  and  had,  like  Sir  John,  been  a  party  to 
Goodman's  flight.  She  had  learned  with  dismay  that 
there  was  a  method  by  which  a  criminal  who  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  law  might  be  pun- 
ished. Her  terror  had  increased  at  every  stage  in 
the  progress  of  the  Bill  of  Attainder.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  royal  assent  was  to  be  given,  her  agitation 
became  greater  than  her  ^me  could  support  When 
she  heard  die  sound  of  the  guns  which  announced  that 
the  King  was  on  his  way*  to  Westminster,  she  fell  into 
fits,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.^ 

Even  after  the  bill  had  become  law,  strenuous  efforts 
Attempts  to  *  woro  made  to  save  Fenwick.  His  wife  threw 
wick.  herself  at  William's  feet,  and  offered  him  a 

petition.  He  took  the  paper  from  her  hand,  and  said, 
very  gently,  that  it  should  be  considered,  but  that  the 
matter  was  one  of  public  concern,  and  that  he  muitt 
deliberate  with  his  ministers  before  he  decided.*  She 
then  addressed  herself  to  the  Lords.  She  told  them 
^hat  her  husband  had  not  expected  his  doom,  that  he 
had  not  had  time  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  that  ha 

I  L'Hennitage,  Jan.  1|.  1697. 

*  Van  Cleverekirke,  Jan.  1|.  1697;  L'Hermitage,  Jaiu||. 

•  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  ^.  Vm. 
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had  not,  daring  his  long  imprisonment,  seen  a  divine* 
Thej  were  easily  induced  to  request  that  he  might  be 
respited  for  a  week,  A  respite  was  granted ;  but,  forty 
eight  hours  before  it  expired,  Ladj  Mary  presented  to 
the  Lords  another  petititm,  imploring  them  to  intercede 
with  the  King  that  her  husband's  punishment  might 
be  commuted  for  banishment.  The  House  was  taken 
by  surprise ;  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  with  diffi- 
euky  carried  by  two  votes.^  On  the  morrow,  the 
last  day  of  Fenwick's  life,  a  similar  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Commons.  But  the  Whig  leaders  were 
on  their  guard :  the  attendance  was  full ;  and  a  mo- 
tion for  reading  the  Orders  of  the  Day  was  carried 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty  two  to  a  hundred  and  seven.' 
In  truth,  neither  branch  of  the  legislature  could,  with* 
out  ccmdemning  itaelf,  request  William  to  spare  Fen- 
widt's  Hfe.  Jurymen,  who  have,  in  the  discharge  of 
a  painful  duty,  pronounced  a  culprit  guilty,  may,  with 
perfect  consistency,  recommend  him  to  the  fitvourable 
considerati^m  of  the  Crown.  But  the  Houses  outrht 
not  to  have  passed  the  Bill  of  Attainder  unless  they 
were  convinced,  not  merely  that  Sir  John  had  com- 
mitted high  treason,  but  also  that  he  could  not,  without 
serious  danger  to  the  Commonwealth,  be  suffered  to 
live.  He  could  not  be  at  once  a  proper  object  of  such 
a  UD  and  a  proper  object  of  the  royal  mercy. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  the  execution  took 
place.     In  compliment  to  the  noble  families  Fenwick»8 
with  which  Fenwick  was  connected,  orders  •»««»**ou. 
were  given  that  the  ceremonial  should  be  in  all  respects 

1  Lords*  Jonmals,  Jan.  22.  26. 169.^;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Jan.  26. 
*  Oomraona*  Jonmals,  Jan.  27. 169.f .    The  entry  in  the  Joomals,  whicb 
•iSbt  easily  «scape  notice,  is  explained  by  a  letter  of  L*  Hermitage,  writtMi 
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tbe  same  as  when  a  peer  of  the  realm  suffers  death. 
A  scaffold  was  erected  on  Tower  Hill  and  hong  with 
black.  The  prisoner  was  brought  from  Newgate  in 
the  coach  of  his  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  the  Life  Guards. 
Though  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy,  the  crowd  of 
spectators  was  immense  :  but  there  was  no  disturbance, 
and  no  sign  that  the  multitude  sympathised  with  the 
crimmal.  He  behaved  with  a  firmness  which  had  not 
been  expected  from  him.  He  ascended  the  scafiblci 
with  steady  steps,  and  bowed  courteously  to  the  per- 
sons who  were  assembled  on  it,  but  spoke  to  none, 
except  White,  the  deprived  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
White  prayed  with  him  during  about  half  an  hour.  In 
the  prayer  the  King  was  commended  to  the  Divine 
protection  :  but  no  name  which  could  give  ofience  was 
pronounced.  Fen  wick  then  delivered  a  sealed  paper  to 
the  Sheriffs,  took  leave  of  the  Bishop,  knelt  down,  laid 
his  neck  on  the  block,  and  exclaimed,  **  Lord  Jesus,  re- 
ceive my  soul."  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body 
at  a  single  blow.  His  remains  were  placed  in  a  rick 
coffin,  and  buried  that  night,  by  torchlight,  under  the 
pavement  of  Saint  Martin's  church.* 

Meanwhile  an  important  question,  about  which  pob- 
BUi  tor  the  He  feeling  was  much  excited,  had  been  under 
Bieedona.  discussion.  As  soou  as  the  raruament  met,  a 
Bill  for  Regulating  Elections,  differing  little  in  substance 
from  the  bill  which  the  King  had  refused  to  pass  in  the 
preceding  session,  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  country  gentle 
men,  and  was  pushed  through  every  stage.  On  ih^ 
report  it  was  moved  that  five  thousand  pounds  in  per- 

1  L'Hermitage,  i^^l697;  London  Gazette,  Feb.  1.;  ParU 
I  to  Shrewsbury,  Jan.  28. ;  Burnet,  ii.  193. 
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tonal  estate  should  be  a  sufficient  qualification  for  the 
representative  of  a  city  or  borough.  But  this  amend- 
ment was  rejected.  On  the  third  reading  a  rider  was 
added,  which  permitted  a  merchant  possessed  of  five 
thousand  poimds  to  represent*  the  town  in  which  he 
resided :  but  it  was  provided  that  no  person  should  be 
considered  as  a  merchant  because  he  was  a  proprietor 
of  Bank  Stock  or  East  India  Stock.  The  fight  was 
hard.  Cowper  distinguished  himself  among  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill.  His  sarcastic  remarks  on  the 
hunting,  hawking  boors,  who  wished  to  keep  in  their 
own  hands  the  whole  business  of  legislation,  called  forth 
some  sharp  caustic  retorts.  A  plain  squire,  he  was  told, 
was  as  likely  to  serve  the  country  well  as  the  most 
fluent  gownsman,  who  was  ready,  for  a  guinea,  to  prove 
that  black  was  white.  On  the  question  whether  the 
bill  should  pass,  the  Ayes  were  two  hundred,  the  Noes 
a  hundred  and  sixty.^ 

The  Lords  had,  twelve  months  before,  readily  agreed 
to  a  similar  bill :  but  they  had  since  reconsidered  the 
subject  and  changed  their  opinion.  The  truth  is  that, 
if  a  law  requiring  every  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  possess  an  estate  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds 
a  year  in  land  could  have  been  strictly  enforced,  such 
a  law  would  have  been  very  advantageous  to  country 
gentlemen  of  moderate  property,  but  would  have  been 
by  no  means  advantageous  to  the  grandees  of  the  realm. 
A  lord  of  a  small  manor  would  have  stood  for  the  town 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  wliich  his  family  had  resided 
daring  centuries,  without  any  apprehension  that  he 
should  be  opposed  by  some  alderman  of  London,  whom 
the  electors  had  never  seen  before  the  day  of  uomina- 

i  Cmuboob*  Jounuls,  December  19. 1696 ;  Vernon  to  Sbrewtborjr,  Mot. 
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tion,  and  whose  chief  title  to  their  favour  was  a  pocket- 
book  foil  of  bank  notes.  But  a  great  nobleman,  who 
had  an  estate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  who  commanded  two  or  three  boroughs, 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  put  his  younger  son,  his 
younger  brother,  his  man  of  business,  into  Parliament, 
or  to  earn  a  garter  or  a  step  in  the  peerage  by  finding 
a  seat  for  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. On  this  occasion  therefore  the  interest  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  Norfolk  and  Somerset,  New- 
castle and  Bedford,  Pembroke  and  Dorset,  coincided 
with  that  of  the  wealthy  traders  of  the  City  and  of  the 
clever  young  aspirants  of  the  Temple,  and  was  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  the  interest  of  a  squire  of  a  thou- 
sand or  twelve  hundred  a  year.  On  the  day  fixed  for 
the  second  reading  the  attendance  of  Lords  was  great. 
Several  petitions  from  constituent  bodies,  which  thought 
it  hard  that  a  new  restriction  should  be  imposed  on  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  were  presented  and 
read.  After  a  debate  of  some  hours  the  bill  was  re- 
jected by  sixty  two  votes  to  thirty  seven.^  Only  three 
days  later,  a  strong  party  in  the  Commons,  burning 
with  resentment,  proposed  to  tack  the  bill  which  the 
Peers  had  just  rejected  to  the  Land  Tax  Bill.  This 
motion  would  probably  have  been  carried,  had  not 
Foley  gone  somewhat  beyond  the  duties  of  his  placn^ 
and,  under  pretence  of  speaking  to  order,  shown  that 
such  a  tack  would  be  without  a  precedent  in  parlia- 
mentary history.  When  the  question  was  put,  the 
Ayes  raised  so  loud  a  cry  that  it  was  believed  that  they 
were  the  majority ;  but  on  a  division  they  proved  to 

1  Lords*  Joarnals,  Jan.  S8.  169^;  V«roon  to  Shrawsborj,  Jan.  lt.{ 
L'HeruiiUge,  ^^ 
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be  only  a  htmdred  and  thirty  five.     The  Noes  were  a 
hundred  and  sixty  three.' 

Otkeor  parliamentary  proceedings  of  this  session  de- 
serve mention.  Wbik  the  Commons  were  Bin  for  tb* 
busily  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  restoring  of  tb*  Pren 
the  finances,  an  inddent  took  place  which  seemed, 
daring  a  short  time,  likely  to  be  fiital  to  the  in&nt  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  bnt  which  eventually  proved  the 
means  of  confirming  that  lib^ty.  Among  the  many 
newspapers  which  had  been  estaUished  since  the  expira- 
tion <^  the  censorship,  was  one  called  the  Flying  Post. 
The  editor,  John  Salisbury,  was  the  tool  of  a  band  of 
stockjobbers  in  the  City,  whose  interest  it  happened  to 
be  to  cry  down  the  pablic  secarities.  He  one  day  pub- 
hshed  a  false  and  malicions  paragraph,  evidently  in- 
tended to  throw  suspicion  on  t^e  Exchequer  Bills.  On 
the  credit  of  the  Exchequer  Bills  depended,  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  political  greatness  and  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  realm.  The  House  of  Commons  was  in  a 
flame.  The  Speaker  issued  his  warrant  against  Salis- 
bury. In  the  first  heat  of  resentment,  it  was  re- 
solved without  a  division  that  a  bill  should  be  brought 
in  to  prohilnt  the  publishing  of  news  without  a  license. 
Forfy  eight  hours  later  the  bill  was  presented  and  read* 
But  the  members  had  now  had  time  to  cool.  There 
was  scarcely  one  among  them  whose  residence  in  the 
.  ountry  had  not,  during  the  preceding  summer,  been 
made  more  agreeable  by  the  London  journals.  Mea- 
gre as  those  journals  may  seem  to  a  person  who  has 
the  Times  daily  on  his  breakfast  table,  they  were  to 
tfiat  generation  a  new  and  abundant  source  of  pleasure. 

1  Commons'  Jooroals,  Jan.  26. 1694;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  and  V«a 
Sfavenkirke  to  the  States  Qeneral,  of  the  same  date.  It  is  cnrions  that 
dM  Kmg  and  the  Lords  should  have  made  so  strenuous  a  fight  againat  the 
Commons  in  defence  of  one  of  the  five  Dointa  of  the  People^a  Charter 
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No  Devonshire  or  Yorkshire  gentleman,  Whig  or  Tory, 
could  bear  the  thought  of  being  again  dependent,  diir< 
ing  seven  months  of  every  year,  for  all  information 
about  what  was  doing  in  the  world,  on  newslettei^  If 
the  bill  passed,  the  sheets,  which  were  now  so  impa* 
tiently  expected  twice  a  week  at  every  country  seat  in 
tlie  kingdom,  would  contain  nothing  but  what  it  suited 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  public:  they  would  be^ 
in  fact,  so  many  London  Gazettes ;  and  the  most  as- 
siduous reader  of  the  London  Gazette  might  be  utterly- 
ignorant  of  the  most  important  events  of  his  time.  A 
few  voices,  however,  were  raised  in  favour  of  a  censor- 
ship.  "  These  papers,"  it  was  said,  "  frequently  con- 
tain mischievous  matter.*'  "  Then  why  are  they  not 
prosecuted  ?  "  was  the  answer.  "  Has  the  Attorney- 
General  filed  an  information  against  any  one  of  them  ? 
And  is  it  not  absurd  to  ask  us  to  give  a  new  remedy  by 
statute,  when  the  old  remedy  afforded  by  the  common 
law  has  never  been  tried  ?  "  On  the  question  whether 
the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time,  the  Ayes  were 
only  sixteen,  the  Noes  two  hundred.^ 

Another  bill,  which  fared  better,  ought  to  be  noticed 
Bill  »bou«h.  as  an  instance  of  the  slow,  but  steady  prog- 
11^  of  ress  of  civilisation.  The  ancient  immnni- 
Mid  the  8»Toy.  ties  eujoyed  by  some  districts  of  the  capital, 
of  which  the  largest  and  most  infamous  was  White- 
friars,  had  produced  abuses  which  could  no  longer  be 

I  Commons*  Journals,  April  1.  3.  1697;  Narcissue  Luttreirs  Diary; 
L*Hermitagc,  April  JL.  JL.  L'HennitAfife  says,  **  La  plupart  des  mem- 
bres,  lorsqu'ilssont  k  la  campagne,  estant  bien  aiMS  d^estre  informez  par 
plus  d*un  endroit  de  ce  qui  se  passe,  et  sMmaginant  que  la  Gazette  qui  &• 
fait  Kous  la  direction  d'un  des  S^cn^taires  d'Etat,tie  contiendroit  pas  antont 
de  choices  que  !ait  celle-cy,  ne  sont  pas  fHkhez  que  d^autres  les  instruisent  ** 
The  numbers  on  the  division  I  take  (h>m  L'Hermitage.  They  are  not  to  W 
found  in  the  Journals.  But  the  Jonniab  were  not  then  so  accurattly  kefft 
ifl  at  present. 
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endured.  The  Templars  on  one  side  of  Alsatia,  and 
the  citizens  on  the  other,  had  long  been  calling  on  the 
government  and  the  legislature  to  put  down  so  mon- 
strous a  nuisance.  Yet  still,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  great  school  of  English  jurisprudence,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  great  mart  of  English  trade,  stood  this  lab- 
yrinth of  squalid,  tottering  houses,  close  packed,  every 
one,  from  cellar  to  cockloft,  with  outcasts  whose  life 
was  one  long  war  with  society.  The  most  respectable 
part  of  the  population  consisted  of  debtors  who  were  in 
fear  of  bailiffs.  The  rest  were  attorneys  struck  oiF  the 
roll,  witnesses  who  carried  straw  in  their  shoes  as  a 
sign  to  inform  the  public  where  a  false  oath  might  be 
procured  for  half  a  crown,  sharpers,  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  clippers  of  coin,  forgers  of  bank  notes,  and  taw- 
dry women,  blooming  with  paint  and  brandy,  who,  in 
their  anger,  made  free  use  of  their  nails  and  their  scis- 
sors, yet  whose  anger  was  less  to  be  dreaded  than  their 
kindness.  With  these  wretches  the  narrow  alleys  of 
the  sanctuary  swarmed.  The  rattling  of  dice,  the  call 
for  more  punch  and  more  wine,  and  the  noise  of  blas- 
phemy and  ribald  song  never  ceased  during  the  whole 
night.  The  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  could  bear 
the  scandal  and  the  annoyance  no  longer.  They  or- 
dered the  gate  leading  into  Whitefriars  to  be  bricked 
ap.  The  Alsatians  mustered  in  great  force,  attacked 
the  workmen,  killed  one  of  them,  pulled  down  the 
wall,  knocked  down  the  Sheriff  who  came  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  carried  off  his  gold  chain,  which,  no 
donbt,  was  soon  in  the  melting  pot.  The  tumult  was 
not  suppressed  till  a  company  of  the  Foot  Guards  ar- 
rived. This  riot  excited  general  indignation.  The 
City,  indignant  at  the  outrage  done  to  the  Sheriff, 
cried  loudly  for  justice.     Yet,  so  difficult  was  it  to  ex- 
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ecute  any  process  in  the  dens  of  Whitefnars,  that  nesr 
two  jears  elapsed  before  a  single  ringleader  was  appro* 
hended.^ 

The  Savoy  was  another  place  of  the  same  kind, 
smaller  indeed,  and  less  renowned,  but  inhabited  by  a 
not  less  lawless  population*  An  unfortunate  tailor 
who  ventured  to  go  thither  for  the  purpose  of  demand- 
ing payment  of  a  debt,  was  set  upon  by  the  whole  mob 
of  cheats,  rufSans  and  courtesans.  He  offered  to  give 
a  full  discharge  to  his  debtor  and  a  treat  to  the  rabble, 
but  in  vam.  He  had  violated  their  franchises ;  and 
this  crime  was  not  to  be  pardoned.  He  was  knocked 
down,  stripped,  tarred,  and  feathered.  A  rope  was 
tied  round  his  waist  He  was  dragged  naked  up  and 
down  the  streets  amidst  yells  of  '*  A  bailiff  I  A  bailiff!  " 
Finally  he  was  compelled  to  kneel  down  and  to  curse 
his  father  and  mother.  Having  performed  this  cere- 
mony he  was  permitted  —  and  the  permission  was 
blamed  by  many  of  the  Savoyards  —  to  limp  home 
without  a  rag  upon  him.^  The  Bog  of  Allen,  the 
passes  of  the  Grampians,  were  not  more  unsafe  than 
this  small  knot  of  lanes,  surrounded  by  the  mansions 
of  the  greatest  nobles  of  a  flourishing  and  enlightened 
kingdom. 

At  length,  in  1697,  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  fran- 
chises of  these  places  passed  both  Houses,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  The  Alsatians  and  Savoyards  were 
furious.  Anonymous  letters,  containing  menaces  of 
assassination,  were  received  by  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  the 
£eal  with  which  they  had  supported  the  bill :  but  such 
threats  only  strengthened  the  general  c(»iviction  that  it 

1  KarciMOS  Luttreirs  Diary,  June  1691,  Haj  1B93. 
*  ComiDoiU*  Journals,  Dec.  SO.  1696;  Postman,  July  4. 
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was  high  ttme  to  destroy  these  nests  of  knaves  tiki 
ruffians.  A  fortnight's  grace  was  aUowed ;  and  it  was 
made  known  that,  when  that  time  had  expired,  the 
vermin  who  had  been  the  cnrse  of  London  would  be 
unearthed  and  hunted  without  mercy.  There  was  a 
tumultuous  flight  to  Ireland,  to  France,  to  the  Colonies, 
to  vaults  and  garreta  in  less  notorious  parts  of  the  cap* 
ital ;  and  when,  on  the  prescribed  day,  the  SherifTs 
officers  ventured  to  cross  the  boundary,  they  found 
those  streets  where,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  cry  of  "  A 
writ  1 "  would  have  drawn  together  a  thousand  raging 
bullies  and  vixens,  as  quiet  as  the  cloister  of  a  cathe- 
draL^ 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  the  King  closed  the  ses- 
sion with  a  speech,  in  which  he  returned  oioMoftha 
warm  and  well  merited  thanks  to  the  Houses  mottoMaad 
far  the  firmness  and  wisdom  which  had  res*  mmtM, 
coed  the  nation  from  commercial  and  financial  difficul- 
ties unprecedented  in  our  history.  Before  he  set  out 
for  the  Continent,  he  conferred  some  new  honours,  and 
made  some  new  ministerial  arrangements.  Every 
member  of  the  Whig  junto  was  distinguished  by  some 
conspicuous  mark  of  royal  favour.  Somers  delivered 
up  the  seal  of  which  he  was  Keeper :  he  received  it 
back  again  with  the  higher  title  of*  Chancellor,  and 
was  immediately  commanded  to  affix  it  to  a  patent,  by 
which  he  was  created  Baron  Somers  of  Evesham.^ 
Russell  became  Earl  of  Orford  and  Viscount  Barfleur. 
No  English  title  had  ever  before  been  taken  from  a 
[dace  pf  battle  lying  within  a  foreign  territory.  But 
the  precedenjb  then  set  has  been  repeatedly  followed ; 

1  Pottman,  April  22. 1697;  Narcissus  Lattrell*s  Diaiy;  Sliort  Historf  of 
urn  LMt  Parliament,  1699. 
*  London  Gazette^  April  2S.  99. 1697. 
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and  the  names  of  Saint  Vincent,  Trafalgar,  Camper* 
down,  and  Douro  are  now  borne  by  the  successors  of 
great  commanders.  Russell  seems  to  have  accepted 
his  earldom,  after  his  fashion,  not  only  without  grati- 
tude, but  grumbhngly,  and  as  if  some  great  wrong  had 
been  done  him.  What  was  a  coronet  to  him?  lie 
had  no  child  to  inherit  it.  The  only  distinction  which 
he  should  have  prized  was  the  garter ;  and  the  garter 
had  been  given  to  Portland.  Of  course,  such  things 
were  for  the  Dutch ;  and  it  was  strange  presumption 
in  an  Englishman,  though  he  might  have  won  a  victory 
which  had  saved  the  State,  to  expect  that  his  preten- 
sions would  be  considered  till  all  the  Mynheers  about 
the  palace  had  been  served.^ 

Wharton,  still  retaining  his  place  of  Comptroller  of 
the  Household,  obtained  the  lucrative  office  of  Chief 
Justice  in  Eyre,  South  of  Trent ;  and  his  brother, 
Godwin  Wharton,  was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty.2 

Though  the  I'esignation  of  Godolphin  had  been  ac- 
cepted in  October,  no  new  commission  of  Treasury 
was  issued  till  after  the  prorogation.  Who  should  be 
First  Commissioner  was  a  question  longdand  fiercely 
disputed.  For  Montague's  &ults  had  made  him  many 
enemies,  and  his  merits  many  more.  Dull  formalists 
sneered  at  him  as  a  wit  and  a  poet,  who,  no  doubt, 
showed  quick  parts  in  debate,  but  who  had  already 
been  raised  far  higher  than  his  services  merited  and 
than  his  brain  would  bear.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
place  such  a  young  coxcomb,  merely  because  he  could 
talk  fluently  and  cleverly,  in  an  office  on  which  the 
wellbeing  of  the  kingdom  depended.  Surely  Sir 
1  London  Gazette,  April  29. 1697;  L' Hermitage,  j^x* 
*  Undon  Gazette,  April  26.  S9. 1697;  L'Hermitage,  ^^ 
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Stephen  Fox  was,  of  all  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
the  fittest  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Board.  He  was 
an  elderly  man,  grave,  experienced,  exact,  laborious ; 
and  he  had  never  made  a  verse  in  his  life.  The  King 
hesitated  during  a  considerable  time  between .  the  two 
candidates :  but  time  was  all  in  Montague's  favour ; 
W,  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  session,  his 
fiime  was  constantly  rising.  The  voice  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  of  the  City  loudly  designated  him  as 
preeminently  qualified  to  be  the  chief  minister  of 
finance.  At  length  Sir  Stephen  Fox  withdrew  from 
the  competition,  though  not  with  a  very  good  grace. 
He  wished  it  to  be  notified  in  the  London  Gazette  that 
the  place  of  First  Lord  had  been  offered  to  him,  and 
declined  by  him.  Such  a  notification  would  have 
been  an  affront  to  Montague ;  and  Montague,  flushed 
with  prosperity  and  glory,  was  not  in  a  mood  to  put 
np  with  affronts.  The  dispute  was  compromised. 
Mdntague  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  and 
the  vacant  seat  at  the  Board  was  filled  by  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  consistent  Whigs 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  fi'om  tenderness  to 
Fox,  these  promotions  were  not  announced  in  the 
Gazette.! 

Dorset  resigned  the  office  of  Chamberlain,  but  not 
in  ill  humour,  and  retired  loaded  with  marks  of  royal 
fevoor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sunderland,  who  was 
tlso  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  not  without 
wnch  murmuring  from   various  quarters.^      To   the 

1  What  the  opinion  of  the  pablic  was  we  learn  fVom  a  letter  written  by 
L*Hermitage  immediately  after  Godolphin's  reRignation,  Nov.  ^»  1696, 
**  Le  pablic  tourne  plus  la  veue  sur  le  Sieur  Montegu,  qui  a  la  seconde 
ehirge  de  la  Tr^sorerie  que  sur  aucun  autre."  The  strange  silence  of  the 
London  Gazette  is  explained  by  a  letter  of  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  dat«d 
May  1.1697. 

*  London  GazeUe,  April  22.  96. 1697. 
TOL.  vn.  39 
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Tories  Sunderland  was  an  object  of  anmixed  deteste* 
tion.  Some  of  the  Whig  leaders  had  been  unable  to 
resist  his  insinuating  address  ;  and  others  were  grateful 
for  the  services  which  he  bad  lately  rendered  to  the 
party.  But  the  leaders  could  not  restrain  their  foUow* 
ers.  Plain  men^  who  were  zealous  for  civil  liberty  and 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  who  were  beyond  the  range 
of  Sunderland's  irresbtible  fascination,  and  who  knew 
that  he  had  sate  in  the  High  Commission,  concurred  in 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  borne  witness  against 
the  Seven  Bishops,  and  received  the  host  &om  a  Pop- 
ish priest,  could  not,  without  indignation  and  shame, 
see  him  standing,  with  the  staiF  in  his  hand,  close  to 
the  throne.  Still  more  monstrous  was  it  that  sach  a 
man  should  be  entrusted  with  the  administradon  ^f 
the  government  during  the  absence  of  the  Sovereign. 
William  did  not  understand  these  feelings.  Sunderland 
was  able :  he  was  useful :  he  was  unprincipled  indeed : 
but  so  were  all  the  English  politicians  of  the  genera- 
tion which  had  learned,  under  the  sullen  tyranny  of 
the  Saints,  to  disbelieve  in  virtue,  and  which  had,  dur* 
ing  the  wild  jubilee  of  the  Restoration,  been  dissolved 
in  vice.  He  was  a  fitir  specimen  of  his  class,  a  little 
worse,  perhaps,  than  Leeds  or  Godolphin,  and  about 
as  bad  as  Russell  or  Marlborough.  Why  he  was  to 
be  hunted  firom  the  herd  the  King  could  not  ina- 
agine. 

Notwithstanding  the  discontent  which  was  caused  by 
Sunderland's  elevation^  England  wa<<,  during  this  sum* 
mer,  perfectly  quiet  and  in  excellent  temper.  All 
but  the  fanatical  Jacobites  were  elated  by  the  rapid  re- 
vival of  trade  and  by  the  near  prospect  of  peace.  Nor 
were  Ireland  and  Scotland  less  tranquil. 

In  Ireland  nothing  deserving  to  be  minutely  related 
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Lad  taken  place  since  Sidney  had  ceased  to  be  Liord 
Lieutenant  The  government  had  suffered  gtateof 
the  colonists  to  domineer  unchecked  over  the  ^*'***^- 
native  population  ;  and  the  colonists  had  in  return  been 
profoundly  obsequious  to  the  government  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  local  legislature  which  sate  at  Dublin 
•  had  been  in  no  respect  more  important  or  more  inter- 
esting than  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Barba- 
does.  Perhaps  the  most  momentous  event  in  the  par- 
liamentary history  of  Ireland  at  this  time  was  a  dispute 
between  the  two  Houses  which  was  caused  by  a  col- 
Eston  between  the  coach  of  the  Speaker  and  the  coach 
of  the  Chancellor.  There  were,  indeed^  factions,  but 
&ctions  which  sprang  merely  from  personal  pretensions 
and  animosities.  The  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  had 
been  carried  across  Saint  Greorge's  Channel,  but  liad  in 
the  passage  lost  all  their  meaning.  A  man  who  was 
called  a  Tory  at  Dublin  would  have  passed  at  Westmin- 
ster for  as  stanch  a  Whig  as  Whartcm.  The  highest 
Churchmen  in  Ireland  abhorred  and  dreaded  Popery 
so  much  that  they  were  disposed  to  consider  every 
Protestant  as  a  brother.  They  remembered  the  tyr- 
anny of  James,  the  robberies,  the  burnings,  the  con- 
fiscations, the  brass  money,  the  Act  of  Attainder,  with 
bitter  resenbnent.  They  honoured  William  as  their 
deliverer  and  preserver.  Nay,  they  could  not  help 
feeling  a  certain  respect  even  for  the  memory  of  Crom- 
well :  for,  whatever  else  he  might  have  been,  he  had 
been  the  champion  and  the  avenger  of  their  race.  Be- 
tween the  divisions  of  England,  therefore,  and  the 
ifi%dsions  of  Ireland,  there  was  scarcely  anything  in 
common.  In  England^  there  were  two  parties,  of  the 
same  I'ace  and  religion,  contending  with  each  other.  In 
Ireland  there  were  two  castes,  of  different  races  and 
religions,  one  trampling  on  the  other. 
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Scotland  too  was  quiet.  The  harvest  of  the  last 
Bteie  of  y®^r  had  indeed  been  scanty ;  and  there  was 
SootiADd.  consequently  much  suffering.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  was  buoyed  up  by  wild  hopes,  destined 
to  end  in  cruel  disappointment.  A  magnificent  day- 
dream of  wealth  and  empire  so  completely  occupied 
the  minds  of  men  that  they  hardly  felt  the  present 
distress.  How  that  dream  originated,  and  by  how  ter- 
rible an  awakening  it  was  broken,  will  be  related  here* 
after. 

In  the  autumn  of  1696  the  estates  of  Scotland  met 
A«e«iionof     at  Edinburgh.     The  attendance  was   thin  ; 

Purliamentat  •  i  j  i       n  i 

Kdinbuigh.  and  the  session  lasted  only  five  weeks.  A 
supply  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  steriing  was  voted.  Two  Acts  for  the  se- 
curing of  the  government  were  passed.  One  of  those 
Acts  required  all  persons  in  public  trust  to  sign  an 
Association  similar  to  the  Association  which  had  been 
so  generally  subscribed  in  the  south  of  the  island.  The 
other  Act  provided  that  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  King. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  this  short 
Act  for  the  scssiou  was  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the 
■ohooy.  settling  of  Schools.  By  this  memorable  law 
it  was,  in  the  Scotch  phrase,  statuted  and  ordained 
that  every  parish  in  the  realm  should  provide  a  com- 
modious schoolhouse  and  should  pay  a  moderate  stipend 
to  a  schoolmaster.  The  effect  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately felt.  But,  before  one  generation  had  passed 
away,  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  common  people 
of  Scotland  were  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  com- 
mon people  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  To 
whatever  land  the  Scotchman  might  wander,  to  what- 
ever calling  he  might  betake  himself,  in  America  or  in 
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India,  in  trade  or  in  war,  the  advantage  which  ho  de- 
rived from  his  early  training  raised  hinv  above  his  com- 
petitors. If  he  was  taken  into  a  warehouse  as  a  porter, 
lie  soon  became  foreman.  If  he  enhsted  in  the  army, 
he  soon  became  a  Serjeant  Scotland,  meanwhile,  in 
spite  of  the  barrenness  of  her  soil  and  the  severity  of 
her  climate,  made  such  progress  in  agriculture,  in 
manufactures,  in  commerce,  in  letters,  in  science,  in 
all  that  constitutes  civilisation,  as  the  Old  World  had 
never  seen  equalled,  and  as  even  the  New  World  has 
scarcely  seen  surpassed. 

This  wonderful  change  is  to  be  attributed,  not  indeed 
solely,  but  principally,  to  the  national  system  of  edu- 
cation. But  to  the  men  by  whom  that  system  was 
established  posterity  owes.no  gratitude.  They  knew 
not  what  they  were  doing.  They  were  the  uncon- 
scious instruments  of  enlightening  the  understandings 
and  humanising  the  hearts  of  millions.  But  their  own 
understandings  were  as  dark  and  their  own  hearts  as 
obdurate  as  those  of  the  Famihars  of  the  Inquisition 
at  Lisbon.  In  the  very  month  in  which  the  Act  for 
the  settling  of  Schools  was  touched  with  the  sceptre, 
the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  State  in  Scotland  began 
to  carry  on  with  vigour  two  persecutions  worthy  of  the 
tenth  century,  a  persecution  of  witches  and  a  persecu- 
tion of  infidels.  A  crowd  of  wretches,  guilty  only  of 
lieing  old  and  miserable,  were  accused  of  trafficking  with 
the  devil.  The  Privy  Council  was  not  ashamed  to  issue 
a  Commission  for  the  trial  of  twenty  two  of  these  poor 
creatures.^  The  shops  of  the  booksellers  of  Edinburgh 
were  strictly  searched  for  heretical  works.  Impious 
books,  among  which  the  sages  of  the  Presbytery  ranked 
Thomas  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  wer«» 

1  Postman,  Jao.  26.,  Mar.  7.  11.  169f .,  April  8. 1697. 
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strictly  suppressed.^  Bat  the  destruction  of  mere  paptt 
and  sheepskin  would  not  satisfy  the  bigots.  Their 
hatred  required  victims  who  could  feel,  and  was  not 
appeased  till  they  had  perpetrated  a  crime  such  as  has 
never  since  polluted  the  island. 

A  student  of  eighteen,  named  Thomas  Aikenhead* 
cwu  oi  whose  habits  were  studious  and  whose  morals 
AikeBb«ftd  were  in*eproachable,  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
reading,  met  with  some  of  the  ordinary  argi^ents 
against  the  Bible.  He  fancied  that  he  had  Ughted  on 
a  mine  of  wisdom  which  had  been  hidden  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and,  with  the  conceit  from  which  half 
educated  lads  of  quick  parts  are  seldom  free,  proclaimed 
his  discoveries  to  four  or  five  of  his  companions.  Trin«» 
ity  in  unity,  he  said,  was.  as  much  a  contradiction  as  a 
square  circle.  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Apocalypse  was  an  allegorical  book  about  the 
philosopher's  stone.  Moses  had  learned  magic  is 
Egypt.  Christianity  was  a  delusion  which  would  not 
last  till  the  year  1800.  For  this  wild  talk,  of  which, 
in  all  probability,  he  would  himself  have  been  ashamed 
long  before  he  was  five  and  twenty,  he  was  prosecuted 
by  the  Lord  Advocate.  The  Lord  Advocate  was  that 
James  Stewart  who  had  been  so  often  a  Whig  and  so 
often  a  Jacobite  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  an  account 
of  his  apostasies.  He  was  now  a  Whig  for  the  third, 
if  not  for  the  fourth,  time.  Aikenhead  might  undoubt- 
edly have  been,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  punished  with 
nnprisonraent  till  he  should  retract  his  errors  and  do 
penance  before  the  congregation  of  his  pariah;  and 
every  man  of  sense  imd  humanity  would  have  thought 
this  a  sufficient  punishment  for  the  prate  of  a  forward 
boy.  But  Stewart,  as  cruel  as  he  was  base,  called  fot 
I  PmUmh.  Oct.  S9. 1696. 
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blood.  There  wis  among  the  Scottish  statutes  one 
which  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  revile  or  curse  the 
Supreme  Being  or  an j  person  of  the  Trinity.  Nothing 
that  Aikenhead  had  said  could,  without  the  most  violent 
straining,  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  this  statute. 
Bat  the  Lord  Advocate  exerted  all  his  subtlety.  The 
poor  jonth  at  the  bar  had  no  counsel.  He  was  alto- 
gether unable  to  do  justice  to  his  own  cause.  He  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  buried  at  the 
foot  of  the  gallows.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  with  tears 
abjured  his  errors  and  begged  piteously  for  mercy.  Some 
rf  those  who  saw  him  in  bis  dungeon  believed  that  his 
recantation  was  sincere ;  and  indeed  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  in  him,  as  in  many  other  pretenders 
to  philosophy  who  imagine  that  they  have  completely 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  religion  of  their 
childhood,  the  near  prospect  of  death  may  have  pro- 
duced an  entire  change  of  sentiment.  He  petitioned 
the  Privy  Council  that,  if  his  life  could  not  be  spared, 
he  might  be  allowed  a  short  respite  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  God  whom  he  had  offended.  Some  of  the 
CoanciDors  were  for  granting  this  small  indulgence. 
Others  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  granted  unless 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  would  intercede.  The  two 
parties  were  evenly  balanced;  and  the  question  was 
decided  against  the  prisoner  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Chancellor.  The  Chancellor  was  a  man  who  has  been 
often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history,  and  never 
mentioned  with  honour.  He  was  that  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  whose  disputatious  and  facUous  temper  had 
brou^t  ruin  on  the  expedition  of  Argyle,  and  had 
caused  not  a  little  annoyance  to  the  government  of  Wil- 
liam. In  the  Club  which  had  braved  the  King  and 
domineered   over  the  Parliament  there  had  been  no 
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more  noisy  republican.  But  a  title  and  a  place  had  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  conversion.  Sir  Patrick  was  now 
Lord  Polwarth:  he  had  the  custody  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  Scotland  :  he  presided  in  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  thus  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  the  worst 
action  of  his  bad  life. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  clergy  of  Eklinburgh 
would  act.  That  divines  should  be  deaf  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  a  penitent  who  asks,  not  for  pardcm,  but  for  a 
little  more  time  to  receive  their  instructions  and  to  pray 
to  Heaven  for  the  mercy  which  cannot  be  extended  to 
him  on  earth,  seems  almost  incredible.  Yet  so  it  was. 
The  ministers  demanded,  not  only  the  poor  boy's  death, 
but  his  speedy  death,  though  it  should  be  his  eternal 
death.  Even  from  their  pulpits  they  cried  out  for  cut- 
ting him  off.  It  is  probable  that  their  real  reason  for 
refusing  him  a  respite  of  a  few  days  was  their  appre- 
hension that  the  circumstances  of  his  case  might  be 
reported  at  Kensington,  and  that  the  King,  who,  while 
reciting  the  Coronation  Oath,  had  declared  from  the 
throne  that  he  would  not  be  a  persecutor,  might  send 
down  positive  orders  that  the  sentence  should  not  be 
executed.  Aikenhead  was  hanged  between  Edinburgh 
and  Leith.  He  professed  deep  repentance,  and  suf- 
fered with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  The  people  of  Edin- 
burgh, though  assuredly  not  disposed  to  think  lightly 
of  his  offence,  were  moved  to  compassion  by  his  youth, 
by  his  penitence,  and  by  the  cruel  haste  with  which  he 
was  hurried  out  of  the  world.  It  seems  that  there 
was  some  apprehension  of  a  rescue  :  for  a  strong  body 
of  fusileers  was  under  arms  to  support  the  civil  power. 
The  preachers  who  were  the  boy's  murderers  crowded 
round  him  at  the  gallows,  and,  while  he  was  struggling 
in  the  last  agony,  insulted  Heaven  with  prayers  more 
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bla^hemous  than  anything  that  he  had  ever  uttered* 
Wodrow  has  told  no  blacker  story  of  Dundee.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  British  islands  had  not,  during 
ten  years,  been  so  free  from  internal  troubles  unitary  op- 
As  when  William,  at  the  close  of  April  1697,  SilK5i*° 
set  out  for  the  Continent.     The  war  in  the  •'^**' 
Netherlands  was  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  less  languid 
than  in  the   preceding  year.     The    French   generals 
opened  the  campaign  by  taking  the  small  town  of  Aeth. 
They  then  meditated  a  far  more  important  conquest 
They  made  a  sudden   push  for   Brussels,  and  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  their  design  but  for  the  ac- 
tivity of  William.    He  was  encamped  on  ground  which 
lies  within  sight  of  the  Lion  of  Waterloo,  when  he  re- 
ceived, late  in  the  evening,  intelligence  that  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Netherlands  was  in  danger.     He  instantly 
put  his  forces  in  motion,  marched  all  night,  and,  hav- 
ing traversed  the  field  destined  to  acquire,  a  hundred 
and    eighteen    years    later,   a   terrible   renown,   and 
threaded  the  long  defiles  of  the  Forest  of  Soignies,  he 
was  at  ten  in   the  morning  on  the   spot  from  which 
Brussels  had  been  bombarded  two  years  before,  and 
would,  if  he  had  arrived  only  three  hours  later,  have 
been  bombarded  again.     Here  he  surrounded  liimself 
with  entrenchments  which  the  enemy  did  not  venture 
to  attack.     This  was  the  most  important  military  event 
which,  during  that  summer,  took  place   in  the   Low 
Countries.     In  both  camps  there  was  an  unwillingness 
to  run  any  great  risk  on  the  eve  of  a  general  pacifica- 
taon. 


1  Howell's  State  Trials;  Postman,  Jan.  ^.  169^.  Some  idle  and  dls- 
iMsest  objections  which  have  been  made  to  thtH  part  of  ray  narrative  haw 
oe«D  triumphantly  refuted  in  a  little  tract  entitled  **  Thomas  Aikenhaad,** 
«▼  Mr.  John  Gordon. 
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Lewis  had,  early  in  the  spring,  for  the  first  time 
itTmsnf  during  his  long  reign,  spontaneooslj  offered 
bTv^MM)^  equitable  and  honourable  conditions  to  his 
foes.  He  had  declared  himself  willing  to  relinquish  the 
conquests  which  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
to  cede  Lorraine  to  its  own  Duke,  to  give  back  Lux- 
emburg to  Spain,  to  give  back  Strasburg  to  the  Empire, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  existing  government  of  Eng- 
land.^ Those  who  remembered  the  great  woes  which 
his  faithless  and  merciless  ambition  had  brought  on 
Europe  might  well  suspect  that  this  unwonted  moder- 
ation was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  sentiments  of  justice  or 
humanity.  But,  whatever  might  be  his  motive  for 
proposing  such  terms,  it  was  plainly  the  interest  and 
the  duty  of  the  Confederacy  to  accept  them.  For  there 
was  little  hope  indeed  of  wringing  from  him  by  war 
concessions  larger  than  those  which  he  now  tendered 
as  the  price  of  peace.  The  most  sanguine  of  his  ene- 
mies could  hardly  expect  a  long  series  of  campaigns 
as  successful  as  the  campaign  of  1695.  Tet  in  a  long 
series  of  campaigns,  as  successful  as  that  of  1695,  the 
allies  would  hardly  be  able  to  retake  all  that  he  now 
professed  himself  ready  to  restore.  William,  who  took, 
as  usual,  a  clear  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  whole 
situation,  now  gave  his  voice  as  decidedly  for  conclud- 
ing peace  as  he  had  in  former  years  given  it  for  vigor- 
ously prosecuting  the  war ;  and  he  was  backed  by  the 
public  opinion  both  of  England  and  of  Holland.  But, 
unhappily,  just  at  the  time  when  the  two  powers,  which 
alone,  among  the  members  of  the  coalition,  had  man- 
fully done  their  duty  in  the  long  struggle,  were  begin- 
ning to  rejoice  in  the  near  prospect  of  repose,  some  of 

»  See  the  Protocol  of  PebniaTy  10. 1697  in  the  Actes  et  M^moircs  des  M 
gocifttiont  de  la  Paix  de  Ryswick.  1707. 
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those  governments  which  had  never  futnished  their  fiiD 
contingents,  which  had  never  been  ready  in  time,  which 
iiad  been  constantly  sending  excuses  in  return  for  sub- 
sidies, began  to  raise  difHcuIties  such  as  seemed  Ukely 
to  make  the  miseries  of  Europe  eternal. 

Spain  had,  as  William,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit, 
wrote  to  Heinsius,  contributed  nothing  to  the  condnet  or 
common  cause  but  rod(miontades.  She  had  ®**^"* 
made  no  vigorous  effort  even  to  defend  her  own  terri- 
tories against  invasion.  She  would  have  lost  Flan- 
ders and  Brabant  but  for  the  English  and  Dutch  ar- 
mies. She  would  have  lost  Catalonia  but  for  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  fleets.  The  Milanese  she  had  saved, 
not  by  arms,  but  by  concluding,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  English  and  Dutch  governments,  an 
igncMninious  treaty  of  neutrality.  She  had  not  a  ship 
of  war  able  to  weather  a  gale.  She  had  not  a  regi- 
ment that  was  not  ill  paid  and  ill  disciplined,  ragged 
and  famished.  Tet  repeatedly,  within  the  last  two 
years,  she  had  treated  both  William  and  the  States 
General  with  an  imperUnence  which  showed  that  she 
was  altogether  ignorant  of  her  place  among  states. 
She  now  became  punctilious,  demanded  from  Lewis 
concessions  which  the  events  of  Uie  war  gave  her  no 
right  to  expect,  and  seemed  to  think  it  hard  that  allies, 
whom  she  was  constantly  treating  with  indignity,  were 
not  willing  to  lavish  their  blood  and  treasure  for  her 
daring  eight  years  more. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  is  to  be  attributed  merely  to 
arrogance  and  folly.     But  the  unwillingness  coadaetor 
of  the  Emperor  to  consent  even  to  the  fairest  *»*<»''™p«o'- 
terms  of  accommodation  was  the  effect  of  selfish  ambi- 
tion.   The  Catholic  King  was  childless :  he  was  sickly  : 
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his  life  was  not  worth  three  years'  purchase  ;  and,  when 
he  died,  his  dominions  would  be  left  to  be  struggled  for 
by  a  crowd  of  competitors.  Both  the  House  of  Austria 
and  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  claims  to  that  immense 
heritage.  It  was  plainly  for  the  interest  of  the  House 
of  Austria  that  the  important  day,  come  when  it  might, 
should  find  a  great  European  coalition  in  arms  against 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  object  of  the  Emperor 
therefore  was  that  the  war  should  continue  to  be  car- 
ried on,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  carried  on,  at  a  light 
charge  to  him  and  a  heavy  charge  to  England  and  Hol- 
land, not  till  just  conditions  of  peace  could  be  ob- 
tained, but  simply  till  the  King  of  Spain  should  die. 
**  The  ministers  of  the  Emperor,"  William  wrote  to 
Heinsius,  "  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  their  conduct.  It 
is  intolerable  that  a  government,  which  is  doing  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  make  the  negotiations  fail,  should 
conti*ibute  nothing  to  the  common  defence."  ^ 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  such  circumstances  the 
work  of  pacification  should  have  made  little  progi'ess. 
International  law,  like  other  law,  has  its  chicanery,  its 
subtle  pleadings,  its  technical  forms,  which  may  too 
easily  be  so  employed  as  to  make  its  substance  ineffi- 
cient. Those  litigants  therefore  who  did  not  wish  the 
litigation  to  come  to  a  speedy  close  had  no  difficulty  in 
interposing  delays.  There  was  a  long  dispute  about 
the  place  where  the  conferences  should  be  held.  The  . 
Emperor  proposed  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  French  ob- 
jected, and  proposed  the  Hague.  Then  the  Emperor 
objected  in  his  turn.  At  last  it  was  arranged  that  the 
ministers  of  the   Allied   Powers  should  meet  at  the 

I  Wniiam  to  Heinsius,  Dec.  li.  1696.    There  are  simiUr  expresaiTos  to 
yOnK  Itt^en  written  by  the  King  aboat  the  same  time. 
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Hague,  and  that  the  French  plenipotentiaries  should 
take  up  their  abode  five  miles  off  at  Delft. ^  To  Delft 
accordingly  repaired  Harlay,  a  man  of  distinguished 
parts  and  good  breeding,  sprung  from  one  of  the  great 
families  of  the  robe  ;  Crecy,  a  shrewd,  patient  and  la- 
borious diplomatist ;  and  Cailleres,  who,  though  he  was 
named  only  third  in  the  credentials,  was  much  better 
iDibrmed  than  either  of  his  colleagues  touching  all  the 
points  which  were  likely  to  be  debated.^  At  the  Hague 
were  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Edward,  Viscount 
Villiers,  who  represented  England.  Prior  accompa- 
nied them  with  the  rank  of  Secretary.  At  the  head 
of  the  Imperial  Legation  was  Count  Kaunitz  :  at  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  Legation  was  Don  Francisco  Ber- 
nardo de  Quiros:  the  ministers  of  inferior  rank  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.^ 

Half  way  between  Delft  and  the  Hague  is  a  village 
named  Ryswick ;  and  near  it  then  stood,  in  a  congtMior 
rectangular  garden,  which  was  bounded  by  ^^^"^^ 
straight  canals,  and  divided  into  formal  woods,  flower 
beds,  and  melon  beds^  a  seat  of  the  Princes  of  Orange. 
The  house  seemed  to  have  been  built  expressly  for  the 
accommodation  of  such  a  set  of  diploma.tists  as  were  to 
meet  there.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  hall  painted  by 
Honthorst.  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  were 
wings  exactly  corresponding  to  each  other.  Each  wing 
was  accessible  by  its  own  bridge,  its  own  gate,  and  its 
own  avenue.  One  wing  was  assigned  to  the  Allies, 
the  other  to  the  French,  the  hall  in  the  centre  to  the 

^  See  the  papers  drawn  up  at  Vienna,  and  dated  Sept.  16. 1696,  and  March 
14. 1697.  See  also  the  protocol  drawn  up  at  the  Hague,  March"^!.  1697 
These  documents  will  be  found  in  the  Actes  et  M^moires  des  N^gocitttionf 
k  la  Paix  de  Ryswick,  1707. 

*  Characters  of  all  the  three  French  Ministers  are  given  by  Saint  Simon. 

'  Ades  et  M<Smoires  des  N^godations  de  la  Pais  de  Kyswick. 
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mediator.^  Some  preliminaiy  questions  of  etiquette 
were,  not  without  difficulty,  adjusted  ;  and  at  length,  oa 
the  ninth  of  May,  many  coaches  and  six,  attended  by 
harbingers,  footmen,  and  pages,  approached  the  mansion 
by  different  roads.  The  Swedish  Minister  alighted  at 
the  grand  entrance.  The  procession  from  the  Hague 
came  up  the  side  alley  on  the  right.  The  procession 
from  Delft  came  up  the  side  alley  on  the  left.  At  the 
first  meeting,  the  ftdl  powers  of  the  representatives  of 
the  belligerent  governments  were  delivered  to  the  me- 
diator. At  the  second  meeting,  forty  eight  hours  later, 
the  mediator  performed  the  ceremony  of  exchanging 
these  full  powers.  Then  several  meetings  were  spent 
in  settling  how  many  carriages,  how  many  horses,  how 
many  lacqueys,  how  many  pages,  each  minister  should 
be  entitled  to  bring  to  Ryswick  ;  whether  the  serving 
men  should  carry  canes ;  whether  they  should  wear 
swords ;  whether  they  should  have  pistols  in  their  hol- 
sters ;  who  should  take  the  upper  hand  in  the  pubKc 
walks,  and  whose  carriage  should  break  the  way  in  the 
streets.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  mediator  would  have 
to  mediate,  not  only  between  the  coalition  and  the 
French,  but  also  between  the  different  members  of  the 
coalition.  The  Imperial  Ambassadors  claimed  a  right 
to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor would  not  admit  this  pretension,  and  tried  to  thrust 
himself  in  between  two  of  them.  The  Imperial  Am- 
bassadors refused  to  call  the  Ambassadors  of  Electors 
and  Commonwealths  by  the  title  of  Excellency.  "  If 
I  am  not  called  Excellency,"  said  the  Minister  of  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  "my  master  will  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Hungary."   The  Imperial  Ambassadors 

I  An  engraving  and  ground  plan  «f  the  manaioo  wfll  be  foaad  ki  Iba 
Actct  ot  Mteoirea. 
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msisted  on  having  a  room  to  themselves  in  the  bnilding, 
and  on  having  a  special  place  assigned  to  their  carriages 
b  the  court.  All  the  other  Ministers  of  the  Confeder- 
acy pronounced  the  demand  altogether  inadmissible ; 
and  a  whole  sitting  was  wasted  in  this  childish  dispnto. 
It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  allies  who  were  so 
punctilious  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  were  not 
Ukely  to  be  very  easy  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
common  enemy.  The  chief  business  of  Harlay  and 
Kannitz  was  to  watch  each  other's  legs.     Neither  of 

9  them  thought  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  which  he  served  to  advance  towards  the  other 
fiister  than  the  other  advanced  towards  him.  If  there- 
fore one  of  them  perceived  that  he  had  inadvertently 
stepped  forward  too  quick,  he  went  back  to  the  door, 
and  the  stately  minuet  began  again.  The  ministers 
of  Lfowis  drew  up  a  paper  in  their  own  language.  The 
German  statesmen  protested  against  this  innovation, 
this  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
this  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  independent  nations, 
and  would  not  know  imything  about  the  paper  till  it 
had  been  translated  from  good  French  into  bad  Latin. 
In  the  middle  of  April  it  was  known  to  everybody  at 
the  Hague  that  Charles  the  Eleventh,  King  of  Sweden, 
was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son :  but  it 
was  contrary  to  etiquette  that  any  of  the  assembled 
envoys  should  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  this  &ct 

.  till  Lilienroth  had  made  a  formal  announcement:  it 
was  not  less  contrary  to  etiquette  that  Lilienroth  should 
make  such  am  announcement  till  his  equipages  and  his 
household  had  been  put  into  mourning;  and  some 
weeks  elapsed  before  his  coachmakers  and  tailors  had 
eompleted  their  task.  At  length,  on  the  twelfth  of 
JTuiie,  he  came  to  Ryswick  in  a   carriage  lined  with 
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black  and  attended  by  servants  in  black  liveries,  and 
there,  in  full  congress,  proclaimed  that  it  had  pleaaed 
God  to  take  to  himself  the  most  puissant  King  Charles 
the  Eleventh.  All  the  Ambassadors  then  condoled 
with  their  brother  on  the  sad  and  unexpected  news, 
and  went  home  to  put  off  their  embroidery  and  to  dress 
themselves  in  the  garb  of  sorrow.  In  such  solemn 
trifling  week  after  week  passed  away.  No  real  prog- 
ress was  made.  Lilienroth  had  no  wish  to  accelerate 
matters.  While  the  congress  lasted,  his  position  was 
one  of  great  dignity.  He  would  willingly  have  gone 
on  mediating  forever ;  and  he  could  not  go  on  mediat- 
ing, unless  the  parties  on  his  right  and  on  his  left  went 
on  wrangling.^ 

In  June  the  hope  of  peace  began  to  grow  faint. 
Men  remembered  that  the  last  war  had  continued  to 
rage,  year  after  year,  while  a  congress  was  sitting  at 
Nimeguen.  The  mediators  had  made  their  entrance 
into  that  town  in  February  1676.  The  treaty  had  not 
been  signed  till  February  1679.  Yet  the  negotiation 
of  Nimeguen  had  not  proceeded  more  slowly  Aan  the 
negotiation  of  Ryswick.  It  seemed  but  too  probable 
that  the  eighteenth  century  would  find  great  armies 
still  confronting  each  other  on  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine,  industrious  populations  still  ground  down  by 
taxation,  fertile  provinces  still  lying  waste,  the  ocean 
still  made  impassable  by  corsairs,  and  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries still  exchanging  notes,  drawing  up  protocols,  and 
quarrelling  about  the  place  where  this  minister  should 
sit,  and  the  title  by  which  that  minister  should  be 
called. 


I  Whoever  wishes  to  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  idle  controversies  mod 
■lammeries  in  which  the  Congress  wasted  its  time  may  consult  the  AdM 
ft  M^mou^. 
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But  William  was  flillj  determined  to  bring  thif 
monimerj  to  a  speedy  close.  He  would  wmion 
have  either  peace  or  war.  Either  was,  in  his  2?o~n^ 
view»  better  than  this  intermediate  state  **»**°*^ 
which  united  the  disadvantages  of  both.  While  the 
negotiation  was  pending  there  could  be  no  diminution 
af  the  burdens  which  pressed  on  his  people ;  and  yet 
he  could  expect  no  energetic  action  from  his  alUes.  If 
France  was  really  disposed  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  fair 
terms,  that  treaty  should  be  concluded  in  spite  of  the 
imbecility  of  the  Catholic  King  and  in  spite  of  the  self- 
ish cunning  of  the  Emperor.  If  France  was  insincere, 
the  sooner  the  truth  was  known,  the  sooner  the  farce 
which  was  acting  at  Ryswick  was  over,  the  sooner  the 
people  of  England  and  Holland — for  on  them  every- 
thing depended  —  were  told  that  they  must  make 
up  tiheir  minds  to  great  exertions  and  sacrifices,  the 
better. 

Pembroke  and  Villiers,  though  they  had  now  the 
help  of  a  veteran  diplomatist,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson, 
could  do  little  or  nothing  to  accelerate  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress.  For,  though  France  had  promised 
that,  whenever  peace  should  be  made,  she  would  rec- 
ognise the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  she  had  not  yet  recognised  him.  His 
ministers  had  therefore  had  no  direct  intercourse  with 
Harlay,  Crecy,  and  Cailleres.  William,  with  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  a  true  statesman,  determined 
to  open  a  communication  with  Lewis  through  one  of 
the  French  Marshals  who  commanded  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Of  those  Marshals  Villeroy  was  the  highest  in 
rank.  But  Villeroy  was  weak,  rash,  haughty,  irrita- 
ble. Such  a  negotiator  was  far  more  likely  to  embroil 
matters  than  to  bring  them  to  an  amicable  settlement. 
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Boufflers  was  a  man  of  sense  and  temper ;  and  furta- 
nately  lie  had,  during  the  few  days  which  he  had 
passed  at  Huj  after  the  fall  of  Namur,  been  under  the 
care  of  Portland,  by  whom  he  had  been  treated  witfi 
the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness.  A  friendship  had 
sprung  up  between  the  prisoner  and  his  keeper.  They 
were  both  brave  soldiers,  honourable  gentlemen,  trusty 
seiTants*  William  justly  thought  that  they  were  far 
more  likely  to  come  to  an  understanding  than  Harlay 
and  Kaunitz  even  with  the  aid  of  Lilienroth.  Portland 
indeed  had  all  the  essential  qualities  of  an  excellent  di- 
plomatist. In  England,  the  people  were  prejudiced 
against  him  as  a  foreigner  :  his  earldom,  his  garter, 
his  lucrative  places,  his  rapidly  growmg  wealth,  excited 
envy:  his  dialect  was  not  understood:  his  manners 
were  not  those  of  the  men  of  fashion  who  had  been 
formed  at  Whitehall:  his  abilities  were  therefore 
greatly  underrated ;  and  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  him 
a  blockhead,  fit  only  to  carry  messages.  But,  on  the 
Continent,  where  he  was  judged  without  malevolence, 
he  made  a  very  different  impression.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  this  man,  who  in  the  drawingrooms  and 
cofteehouses  of  London  was  described  as  an  awkward, 
stupid,  Hogan  Mogan,  —  such  was  the  phrase  of  that 
time,  —  was  considered  at  Versailles  as  an  eminendy 
polished  courtier  and  an  eminently  expert  negotiator.^ 

1  SaiBt  Simon  was  certainly  as  good  »  Judge  of  men  as  any  of  tboK 
English  grumblers  who  called  Portland  a  dunce  and  a  boor.  Saint  Slmoi 
too  had  every  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment ;  for  he  saw  Port* 
land  in  a  situation  full  of  difficalties;  and  Saint  Simon  says  in  one  place, 
**  Benting,  di^cret,  secret,  poll  aiix  autres,  fld^le  k  son  maltre,  adroit  er 
affaires,  le  servit  tr^s  utilement;  '*  in  another,  **  Portland  parut  avec  no 
^lat  personnel,  une  politesse,  un  air  de  monde  et  do  cour,  une  galaotsris 
•t  des  grAces  qui  surprirent:  avee  cela,  beauooup  de  dignity  mhvat  da 
haateur,  mais  avec  diacemement  et  un  jugement  prompt  sans  rien  dt 
Boufflers  too  extols  Portland's  good  breeding  and  tact.    Sm 
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His  chief  recommendation  however  was  his  incorrupt- 
iUe  integrity.  It  was  certain  that  the  interests  which 
were  committed  to  his  care  would  be  as  dear  to  him  as 
his  own  life,  and  that  every  report  which,  he  made  to 
bis  master  would  be  literally  exact. 

Towards  the  close  of  June  Portland  sent  to  Boufflers 
a  friendly  message,  begging  for  an  interview  of  half  an 
hour.     Boufflers  instantly  sent  off  an  express  Meetings  of 

.  .        /  .    *  Portlaadftnd 

to  Lewis,  and  received  an   answer  m   the  Boufflem. 
shortest  time  in  which  it  was  possible  for  a  courier  to 
ride  post  to  Versailles  and  back  again.     Lewis  directed 
the  Marshal  to  comply  with  Portland's  request,  to  say 
as  little  as  possible,  and  to  learn  as  much  as  possible.^ 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  according  to  the  Old 
Style,  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hal,  a  town  which  lies  about  ten  miles  from  Brussels, 
on  the  road  to  Mons.  After  the  first  civilities  had 
been  exchanged,  Boufflers  and  Portland  dismounted : 
their  attendants  retired  ;  and  the  two  negotiators  were 
left  alone  in  an  orchard.  Here  they  walked  up  and 
down  during  two  hours,  and,  in  that  time,  did  much 
more  business  than  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Ryswick 
were  able  to  despatch  in  as  many  months.* 

Till  this  time  the  French  government  had  enter- 
tained a  suspicion,  natural  indeed,  but  altogether  erro- 
neous, that  William  was  bent  on  protracting  the  war, 
that  he  had  consented  to  treat  merely  because  he  coulrl 
not  venture  to  oppose  himself  to  the  public  opinion  both 
of  England  and  of  Holland,  but  that   he  wished  the 

the  letter  of  Boufflers  to  Lewis,  Jnly  9. 1697.    It  will  be  found  in  the  val* 
amble  collection  published  by  M.  Grimblot. 
1  Bouffler8t«»  Lewis,  '^f'  1697;  Lewis  to  BoufBtrs,  '^f;  Boufllefi  to 

v_^^t_   June  25. 

«  Boaflento  Lewis,  ^^^^  j^^^-  1697. 
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negotiation  to  be  abortive,  and  that  the  perverse  con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  at  Ryswick  were  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to 
his  machinations.  That  suspicion  was  now  removed. 
Compliments,  cold,  austere,  and  full  of  dignity,  yet 
respectful,  were  exclianged  between  the  two  great 
princes  whose  enmity  had,  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, kept  Europe  in  constant  agitation.  The  negotia- 
tion between  Boufflers  and  Portland  proceeded  as  fast 
as  the  necessity  of  frequent  reference  to  Versailles 
would  permit.  Their  first  five  conferences  were  held 
in  the  open  air :  but,  at  their  sixth  meeting,  they  re- 
tired into  a  small  house  in  which  Portland  had  ordered 
tables,  pens,  ink,  and  paper  to  be  placed ;  and  here 
the  result  of  their  labours  was  reduced  to  writing. 

The  really  important  points  which  had  been  in 
issue  were  four.  William  had  demanded  two  conces- 
sions from  Lewis  ;  and  Lewis  had  demanded  two  con- 
cessions from  William. 

William's  first  demand  was  that  France  should  bind 
herself  to  give  no  help  or  countenance,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  any  attempt  which  might  be  made  by 
James,  or  by  James's  adherents,  to  disturb  the  existing 
order  of  things  in  England. 

William's  second  demand  was  that  James  should  no 
longer  be  suffered  to  reside  at  a  place  so  dangerously 
n«mr  to  England  as  Saint  Gennains. 

To  the  first  of  these  demands  Lewis  replied  that  he 
Tias  perfectly  ready  to  bind  himself  by  a  covenant 
drawn  in  the  most  solemn  form  not  to  assist  or  coun- 
tenance, in  any  manner,  any  attempt  to  disturb  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  England ;  but  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  his  honour  that  the  name  of  hii 
Hnsman  and  guest  should  appear  in  such  a  covenant. 
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To  the  second  demand  J»ewi%  replied  that  he  could 
not  refose  his  hospitality  to  an  unfortunate  king  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and  that  he  could 
not  promise  even  to  indicate  a  wish  that  James  would 
quit  Saint  Germains.  But  Bouffiers,  as  if  speaking  his 
own  thoughts,  though  doubtless  saying  nothing  but  what 
he  knew  to  be  in  conformity  to  his  master's  wishes, 
hinted  that  the  matter  would  probably  be  managed, 
and  named  Avignon  as  a  place  where  the  banished 
family  might  reside  without  giving  any  umbrage  to  the 
English  government. 

Lewis,  on  the  other  side,  demanded,  first,  thnt  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  should  be  granted  to  the  JacobifH^s ;  and 
secondly,  that  Mary  of  Modena  should  receive  her 
jointure  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

With  the  first  of  these  demands  William  perempto 
rily  refused  to  comply.  He  should  always  be  ready,  o* 
his  own  free  will,  to  pardon  the  offences  of  men  wh» 
showed  a  disposition  to  live  quietly  for  the  future  undei . 
his  government :  but  he  could  not  consent  to  make  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  mercy  a  matter  of  stipu- 
lation with  any  foreign  power.  The  annuity  claimed 
by  Mary  of  Modena  he  would  willingly  pay,  if  he  could 
only  be  satisfied  that  it  would  not  be  expended  in 
machinations  against  his  throne  and  his  person,  in  sup- 
porting, on  the  coast  of  Kent,  another  establishment  lik^ 
that  of  Hunt,  or  in  buying  horses  and  arms  for  another 
enterprise  like  that  of  Turn  ham  Green.  Boufflera  had 
mentioned  Avignon.  If  James  and  his  Queen  would 
take  up  their  abode  there,  no  difficulties  would  be  made 
about  the  jointure. 

At  length  all  the  questions  in  dispute  were  settled. 
After  much  discussion  an  article  was  framed  by  which 
Lewis  pledged  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  not 
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countenance,  in  any  manner,  anj  attempt  to  subvert 
Terms  of  OF  (listurb  the  existini?  iroyernment  of  Ene* 
W»w»aiMi  land.  William,  in  return,  gave  his  promise 
^  ~  not  to  countenance  any  attempt  against  the 


government  of  France.  This  promise  Lewis  had  not 
asked,  and  at  firat  seemed  inclined  to  consider  as  an 
affi*ont.  His  throne,  he  said,  was  perfectly  seaire, 
his  title  undisputed.  There  were  in  his  dominions  no 
nonjurors,  no  conspirators;  and  he  did  not  think  it 
consistent  with  his  dignity  to  enter  into  a  compact 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  was  in  fear  of  plots  and 
insurrections  such  as  a  dynasty  sprung  from  a  revolu- 
tion might  naturally  apprehend.  On  this  point,  how* 
ever,  he  gave  way ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  cove- 
nants should  be  strictly  reciprocal.  William  ceased  to 
demand  that  James  should  be  mentioned  by  name  ;  and 
Lewis  ceased  to  demand  that  an  amnesty  should  be 
granted  to  James's  adherents.  It  was  determined  that 
nothing  should  be  said  in  the  treaty,  either  about  the 
place  where  the  banished  King  of  England  should  re- 
side, or  about  the  jointure  of  his  Queen.  But  William 
authorised  his  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  to  de- 
clare* that  Mary  of  Modena  should  have  whatever,  on 
examination,  it  should  appear  that  she  was  by  law  en- 
titled to  have.  What  she  was  by  law  entitled  to  have 
was  a  question  which  it  would  have  piizzled  all  West- 
minster Hall  to  answer.  But  it  was  well  understood 
that  she  would  receive,  without  any  contest,  the  ut- 
most that  she  could  have  any  pretence  for  asking,  as 
soon  as  she  and  her  husband  should  retire  to  Proveoce 
or  to  Italy.^ 

^  My  accoant  of  this  negotiation  I  have  taken  chiefly  from  the  despitebM 
in  the  French  Foreign  Office.  Tranalations  of  those  despatches  have  be« 
published  by  M.  Griinblot    See  also  Barnet,  ii.  200, 201. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  Wiliiam  promised  to  pay  Uttffi 
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Before  the  end  of  July  everything  was  settled,  ai 
&r  as  France  and  England  were  concerned.     Mean- 

Modena  fifty  thousand  poands  a  year.  Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
the  Protocol  of  Sept.  ^  1697,  among  the  AcU  of  the  Peaoe  of  Byswick, 
will  see  that  my  account  is  correct  Prior  evidently  understood  the  protocol 
M I  understand  it.  For  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Lexington  of  Sept  17, 1697, 
"  No.  2.  u  the  thing  to  which  the  King  consents  as  to  Queen  Marie*s  settle- 
nents.  It  is  fairly  giving  her  what  the  law  allows  her.  The  mediator  is 
tt  dictate  this  paper  to  the  French,  and  enter  it  into  his  proLr>col ;  and  so  I 
think  we  shall  come  off  a  bon  march^  upon  that  article.**  My  own  belief  ia 
that  Mary  of  Modena  had  no  strictly  legal  claim  to  anything.  The  argu- 
ment in  her  ftivour,  as  Burnet  states  it,  is  one  to  which  no  tribunal  would 
lirten  for  a  moment. 

It  was  rumoured  at  the  time,  (see  Beyer's  History  of  King  William  III. 
1T03,)  that  Portland  and  Boufflen  had  agreed  on  a  secret  article  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that,  after  the  death  of  William,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  succeed  to  the  English  throne.  This  fable  has  often  been  repeated, 
bat  was  never  believed  by  men  of  sense,  and  can  hardly,  since  the  publica- 
tioa  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  Lewis  and  Boufflers,  find  credit 
ereo  with  the  weakest.  Dalrymple  and  other  writers  imagined  that  they 
had  found  in  the  Life  of  James  (ii.  674,  575.)  proof  that  the  story  of  the 
•ecret  article  was  true.  The  passage  on  which  they  relied  was  certainly  not 
written  by  James,  nor  under  his  direction.  Moreover,  when  we  examine 
this  passage,  we  shall  find  that  it  not  only  does  not  bear  out  the  story  of 
the  secret  article,  but  directly  contradicts  that  story.  The  compiler  of  the 
Ufi  tells  us  that,  after  James  had  declared  that  he  never  would  consent  to 
purchase  the  English  throne  for  his  posterity  by  surrendering  his  own 
rights,  nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Jsnes,  in  his  Memorial  published  in  March  1697,  a  Memorial  which  will  be 
foond  both  in  the  Life  (ii.  566.)  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick, 
declared  to  all  Europe  that  he  never  would  stoop  to  so  low  and  degenerate 
so  action  as  to  permit  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  reign  on  condition  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  succeed.  It  follows,  if  credit  is  due  to  the  com- 
piler of  the  Life  of  James,  that  nothing  was  said  on  this  subject  after 
March  1697.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  have  been  said  on  thb  subject  in  the 
conferences  between  BouflHers  and  Portland,  which  did  not  begin  till  late  in 
June. 

Was  there  then  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  story  ?  I  believe  that 
there  was  a  foundation;  and  I  have  already  related  the  facts  on  which  this 
superstructure  of  fiction  has  been  reared.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Lewis, 
in  1693,  intimated  to  the  allies,  through  the  government  of  Sweden,  his 
hope  that  some  expedient  might  be  devised  which  would  reconcile  the 
Princes  who  laid  claim  to  the  English  crown.  The  expedient  at  which 
he  bmted  was,  no  doubt  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  succeed  William 
Md  Maty.  It  is  possible  that  as  the  compiler  of  the  Life  of  James  says, 
WOfiam  may  have  **  show*d  no  great  aversness  **  to  this  arrangement 
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while  it  was  known  to  the  ministers  assembled  at  Ryt> 
DMBcuitiei  wick  that  BouiBers  and  Portland  had  re- 
Spain  and     peatedlv  met  in  Brabant,  and  that  they  were 

the  Bm-  ^  .  •^,        .  .1  1  •     j 

peror.  negotiating  m  a  most  irregular  and  indecorous 

manner,  without  credentials,  or  mediation,  or  notes,  or 
protocols,  without  counting  each  other's  steps,  and 
without  calling  each  other  Excellency.  So  barbarously 
ignorant  were  they  of  the  rudiments  of  the  noble 
science  of  diplomacy,  that  they  had  very  nearly  ac- 
complished the  work  of  restoring  peace  to  Christendom 
while  walking  up  and  down  an  alley  under  some  apple 
trees.  The  English  and  Dutch  loudly  applauded  Wil- 
liam's prudence  and  decision.  He  had  cut  the  knot 
which  the  Congress  had  only  twisted  and  tangled.  He 
had  done  in  a  month  what  all  the  formalists  and  ped- 
ants assembled  at  the  Hague  would  not  have  done  in 
ten  years.  Nor  were  the  French  plenipotentiaries  ill 
pleased.  "  It  is  odd,"  said  Harlay,  a  man  of  wit  and 
sense,  **  that,  while  the  Ambassadors  are  making  war, 
the  generals  should  be  making  peace."  ^  But  Spain 
preserved  the  same  air  of  arrogant  listlessness ;  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Emperor,  forgetting  apparently  that 
their   master  had,   a  few   months   before,  concluded 

He  had  ao  reason,  pnblic  or  private,  for  preferring  his  sister  in  law  to 
his  brother  in  law,  if  his  brother  in  law  were  bred  a  Protestant.  Bat 
William  could  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliament; 
and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  either  he  or  the  Parliament 
would  ever  have  consented  to  make  the  settlement  of  tlie  Englbh  crown  a 
matter  of  stipulation  with  France.  James  too  proved  altogether  imprac- 
ticable. Lewis  consequently  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  effecting  a  com- 
promise, and  bound  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  to  recognise  William  as 
King  of-  England  "  without  any  difficulty,  restriction,  condition,  or  re- 
serve." It  seems  quite  certain  that,  after  this  promise,  which  was  made 
in  December  1696,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  again  mentioned  in  tfaa 
segotiadons. 

1  Prior  MS.;  Williamson  to  Lexingtoa,  July}|.  1697;  WiUiamsoa  to 
fihwwsbury,  •'^f 
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I  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Italy  without  consulting  Wfl- 
litm,  seemed  to  think  it  most  extra  irdi nary  that  Wil- 
liam should  presume  to  negotiate  without  consulting 
their  master.  It  became  daily  more  evident  that  the 
Court  of  Vienna  was  bent  on  prolon^ng  the  war.  On 
the  tenth  of  July  the  French  ministers  again  proposed 
fair  and  honourable  terms  of  peace,  but  added  that,  if 
those  terms  were  not  accepted  by  the  twenty-first  of 
August,  the  Most  Christian  King  would  not  consider 
himself  bound  by  his  offer.^  William  in  vain  exhorted 
liis  allies  to  be  reasonable.  The  senseless  pride  of  one 
branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  selfish  policy  of 
the  other  were  proof  to  all  argument.  The  twenty-first 
of  August  came  and  passed :  the  treaty  had  not  been 
signed :  France  was  at  liberty  to  raise  her  demands ; 
and  she  did  so.  For  just  at  this  time  news  arrived  of 
two  great  blows  which  had  fallen  on  Spain,  one  in  the 
Old  and  one  in  the  New  world.  A  French  army, 
commanded  by  Vendome,  had  taked  Barcelona.  A 
French  squadron  had  stolen  out  of  Brest,  had  eluded 
the  allied  fleets,  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  had  sacked 
Carthagena,  and  had  returned  to  France  laden  with 
treasure.^  The  Spanish  government  passed  at  once 
from  haughty  apathy  to  abject  terror,  and  was  ready  to 
accept  any  conditions  which  the  conqueror  might  dic- 
tate. The  French  plenipotentiaries  announced  to  the 
Congress  that  their  master  was  determined  to  keep 
Strasburg,  and  that,  unless  the  terms  which  he  had 
ofiered,  thus  modified,  were  accepted  by  the  tenth 
of  September,  he  should  hold  himself  at  liberty  to 
'must  on  further  modifications.     Never  had  the  tem- 

^  The  note  of  the  French  ministers,  dated  July  M.  1697,  will  be  foaod 
Ib  the  Actes  et  M^moires. 
*  Monthly  Mercuries  for  August  and  September,  1697. 
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per  of  William  been  more  severely  tried.  He 
provoked  hj  the  perverseness  of  his  allies:  he  was 
provoked  by  the  imperious  language  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  not  without  a  hard  struggle  and  a  sharp  pang  that 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  consent  to  what  France  now 
proposed.  But  he  felt  that  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
I)ossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  prevail  on  the 
House  of  Commons  and  on  the  States  General  to  con- 
tinue the  war  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  from  France 
a  single  fortress,  a  fortress  in  the  fate  of  which  neither 
England  nor  Holland  had  any  immediate  interest,  a 
fortress,  too,  which  had  been  lost  to  the  Empire  solely 
in  consequence  of  the  unreasonable  obstinacy  of  the 
Imperial  court.  He  determined  to  accept  the  modified 
terms,  and  directed  his  Ambassadors  at  Ryswick  to 
sign  on  the  prescribed  day.  The  Ambassadors  of  Spain 
and  Holland  received  similar  instructions.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  Emperor,  though  he  murmured  and 
protested,  would  soon  follow  the  example  of  his  con- 
federates. That  he  might  have  time  to  make  up  his 
mind,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  be  included  in 
the  treaty  if  he  notified  his  adhesion  by  the  first  of 
November. 

Meanwhile  James  was  moving  the  mirth  and  pity  of 
Attempto  of   all  Europe  by  his  lamentations  and  menaces. 

Jamestopro-    ,»     i       i  •  •      •      •         i  i  •        •    i  ■ 

rent  a  gen-     He  had  ui  vam  msisted  on  his  riffht  to  send. 
tion  as  the  only  true  King  ot  iiingland,  a  minister 

to  the  Congress.^  He  had  in  vain  addressed  to  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the  Confederacy  a  memorial 
in  which  he  adjured  them  to  join  with  France  in  a  cru- 
sade against  England  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  him 
to  his  inheritance,  and  of  annulling  that  impious  Bill  of 
Rights  which  excluded  members  of  the  true  Church 
1  Life  of  JaiMt,  ii.  5S6. 
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from  the  throne.^  When  he  found  that  this  appeal 
was  disregarded,  he  put  forth  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  validity  of  all  treaties  to  which  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  England  should  be  a  party.  He  pronounced 
all  the  engagements  into  which  liis  kingdom  had  en- 
tered since  the  Revolution  null  and  void.  He  gave  no- 
tice that  he  should  not,  if  he  should  regain  his  power, 
think  himself  bound  by  any  of  those  engagements. 
He  admitted  that  he  might,  by  breaking  those  engage- 
ments, bring  great  calamities  both  oh  his  own  domin- 
ions and  on  all  Christendom.  But  for  those  calamities 
he  declared  that  he  should  not  think  himself  answer- 
able either  before  God  or  before  man.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  even  a  Stuart,  and  the  worst  and  dull- 
est of  the  Stuarts,  should  have  thought  that  the  first 
duty,  not  merely  of  his  own  subjects,  but  of  all  man- 
kind, was  to  support  his  rights ;  that  Frenchmen,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  Spaniards,  were  guilty  of  a  crime  if 
they  did  not  shed  their  blood  and  lavish  their  wealth, 
year  after  year,  in  his  cause  ;  that  the  interests  of  the 
sixty  millions  of  human  beings  to  whom  peace  would 
be  a  blessing  were  of  absolutely  no  account  when  com- 
pared with  the  interests  of  one  man.^ 

In  spite  of  his  protests  the  day  of  peace  drew  nigh. 
On  the  tenth  of  September  the  Ambassadors  Thttwatyoi 
of  France,  England,  Spain,  and  the  United  rfgiwd. 
Provinces,  met  at  Ryswick.  Three  treaties  were  to 
be  signed ;  and  there  was  a  long  dispute  on  the  mo- 
mentous question  which  should  be  signed  first.  It  was 
one  in  the  morning  before  it  was  settled  that  the  treaty 
between  France  and  the  States  General  should  have 

^  AclM  et  M^oires  des  N^gociations  de  la  Paix  de  Ryswick;  tah  of 
ioDes,  il  566. 
•  Jameses  Protest  will  be  found  in  his  Lift  11  579. 
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precedence ;  and  the  day  was  breaking  before  all  the 
instruments  had  been  executed.  Then  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries, with  many  bows,  congratulated  each  other  on 
having  had  the  honour  of  contributing  to  so  great  a 
work.^ 

A  sloop  was  in  waiting  for  Prior.  He  hastened  on 
board,  and  on  the  third  day,  after  weathering  an  equi- 
noctial gale,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.* 

Very  seldom  had  there  been  greater  excitement  in 
Anxiotjin  Loudou  than  during  the  month  which  pre- 
Kngiand.  ceded  his  arrival.  When  the  west  wind  kept 
back  the  Dutch  packets,  the  anxiety  of  the  people  be- 
came intense.  Every  morning  hundreds  of  thousands 
rose  up  hoping  to  hear  that  the  treaty  was  signed ;  and 
every  mail  which  came  in  without  bringing  the  good 
news  caused  bitter  disappointment.  The  malecontents, 
indeed,  loudly  asserted  that  there  would  be  no  peace, 
and  that  the  negotiation  would,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
be  broken  off.  One  of  them  had  seen  a  person  just 
arrived  from  Saint  Germains:  another  had  had  the 
privilege  of  reading  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Her 
Majesty;  and  all  were  confident  that  Lewis  would 
never  acknowledge  the  usurper.  Many  of  those  who 
held  this  language  were  under  so  strong  a  delusion  that 
they  backed  their  opinion  by  large  wagers.  When  the 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Barcelona  arrived,  all  the 
treason  taverns  were  in  a  ferment  with  nonjuring 
priests  laughing,  talking  loud,  and  shaking  each  other 
by  the  hand.® 


I  Actes  etMdmoires  des  N^gociations  de  la  Paix  de  Rjswiekf  William- 
§on  to  T^xinjrton,  Sept.  l±.  1697 ;  Prior  MS. 
a  Prior  MS. 

.  L.HenniUge  July  ^.,  '^'  ^.  '^^,'^,  1«»7;  P«to« 
Aug.  81. 
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At  length,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, some  speculators  in  the  City  received,  News  of  the 
by  a  private  channel,  certain  intelligence  toKngiand. 
that  the  treaty  had  been  signed  before  dawn  on  the 
morning  of  the  eleventh.  They  kept  their  own  se- 
cret, and  hastened  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  it ;  but 
their  eagerness  to  obtain  Bank  stock,  and  the  high 
prices  which  they  offered,  excited  suspicion  ;  and  there 
was  a  general  belief  that  on  the  next  day  something 
important  would  be  announced.  On  the  next  day 
Prior,  with  the  treaty,  presented  himself  before  the 
Lords  Justices  at  Whitehall.  Instantly  a  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  Abbey,  another  on  Saint  Martin's 
Church.  The  Tower  guns  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings. 
All  the  spires  and  towers  from  Greenwich  to  Chelsea 
made  answer.  It  was  not  one  of  the  days  on  which 
the  newspapers  ordinarily  appeared :  but  extraordinary 
numbers,  with  headings  in  large  capitals,  were,  for  the 
first  time,  cried  about  the  streets.  The  price  of  Bank 
stock  rose  fast  from  eighty  four  to  ninety  seven.  In  a 
few  hours  triumphal  arches  began  to  rise  in  some  places. 
Huge  bonfires  were  blazing  in  others.  The  Dutch 
ambassador  informed  the  States  General  that  he  should 
try  to  show  his  joy  by  a  bonfire  worthy  of  the  com- 
monwealth which  he  represented  ;  and  he  kept  his 
word  ;  for  no  such  pyre  had  ever  been  seen  in  London. 
A  hundred  and  forty  barrels  of  pitch  roared  and  blazed 
before  his  house  in  Saint  James's  Square,  and  sent  up 
a  flame  which  made  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly  as  bright 
as  at  noonday.^ 

Among  the  Jacobites  the  dismay  was  great.     Some 


*  Tan  Clevenkirke  to  the  States  General,  Sept.  1|.  1697;  L'Hermitaget 

J«1>tl^;Po«tiH:ript  to  the  Postman,  off  *'     *" '"    ' 

boy  f,f  Sept.  ^ ;  Pontwan  of  Sept  ^ 
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of  those  who  had  betted  deep  on  the  constancy  of 
DisnuiTofthe  I-^wis  took  flight.  One  unfortunate  zealot 
jaeob(t««.  ^f  divine  right  drowned  hunselfc  But  soon 
the  pai-ty  again  took  heart.  The  treaty  liad  been 
signed:  but  it  surely  would  never  be  ratified.  In  a 
short  time  the  ratification  came:  the  peace  was  sol- 
emnly proclaimed  by  the  heralds  ;  and  the  most  obsti- 
nate nonjurors  began  to  despair.  Some  divines,  who 
had  during  eight  years  continued  true  to  James,  now 
swore  allegiance  to  William.  They  were  probably 
men  who  held,  with  Sherlock,  that  a  settled  govern- 
ment, though  illegitimate  in  its  origin,  is  entitled  to 
the  obedience  of  Christians,  but  who  had  thought  that 
the  government  of  William  could  not  properly  be  said 
to  be  settled  while  the  greatest  power  in  Europe  not 
only  refused  to  recognise  him,  but  strenuously  sup- 
ported hb  competitor.^  The  fiercer  and  more  deter- 
mined adherents  of  the  banished  family  were  furious 
against  Lewis.  He  had  deceived,  he  had  betrayed  his 
suppliants.  It  was  idle  to  talk  about  the  misery  of  his 
people.  It  was  idle  to  say  that  he  had  drained  every 
source  of  revenue  dry,  and  that,  in  all  the  provhices 
of  his  kingdom,  the  peasantry  were  clothed  in  rags, 
and  were  unable  to  eat  their  fill  even  of  the  coarsest 
and  blackest  bread.  His  first  duty  was  that  which  he 
owed  to  the  royal  family  of  England.  The  Jacobites 
talked  against  him,  and  wrote  against  him,  as  absurdly, 
and  almost  as  scurrilously,  as  they  had  long  talked  and 
written  against  the  government  of  their  own  country. 
One  of  the  libels  on  him  was  so  indecent  that  the  Lords 
Justices  ordered  the  author  to  be  arrested  and  held  to 
bail.2 

1  L»H«nnitage,  Sept  J^.,  ^^-  1W7.  Oct,  ^;  Postman,  Nor.  » 
«  L'Hermitage,  ^|;*|-'Nov.  ^2^.  1697;  Parifl  Gmzettc,  Nov.  ff ;  Pwl 
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Bat  the  rage  and  mortification  were  confined  to  u 
very  small  minority.  Never,  since  the  year  oeneru 
of  the  Restoration,  had  there  been  such  signs  "*>»«*"«• 
of  pablic  gladness.  In  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
where  the  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  general  sentiment 
was  manifested  by  banquets,  pageants,  loyal  healths, 
salates,  beating  of  drums,  blowing  of  trumpets,  break- 
ing up  of  hogsheads.  At  some  places  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, of  its  own  accord,  repaired  to  the  churches  to 
give  thanks.  At  others  processions  of  girls,  clad  all  in 
white,  and  crowned  with  laurels,  carried  banners  in- 
scribed with  "God  bless  King  William."  At  every 
coanty  town  a  long  cavalcade  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men, firom  a  circle  ot  many  miles,  escorted  the  mayor 
to  the  market  cross.  Nor  was  one  holiday  enough  for 
the  expression  of  so  much  joy.  On  the  fourth  of  No- 
vember, the  anniversary  of  the  King's  birth,  and  on 
the  fifth,  the  anniversary  of  his  landing  at  Torbay,  the 
bellringing,  the  shouting,  and  the  illuminations  were 
renewed  both  in  London  and  all  over  the  country.* 
On  the  day  on  which  he  returned  to  his  capital  no 
work  was  done,  no  shop  was  opened,  in  the  two  thou- 

bo7,  Nov.  2.  See  a  pasquinade  by  Tom  Brown,  entitled,  A  Satyr  open  the 
Freoch  King,  written  after  the  Peace  was  concluded  at  Reswick,  anno  1697, 
bjr  a  Nbn-Swearing  Parson,  and  said  to  be  drop*d  out  of  his  PodiL«t  al 
Sun's  Coffee  House.    I  quote  a  few  of  the  most  decent  couplets. 

^  Lord !  vith  what  monfltrons  lies  and  senseless  shsms 
H»T»  wv  been  eailied  all  along  at  Sam's  ! 
Who  eoold  have  e*er  boliered.  onleM  in  spite 
Lewis  le  Orand  would  turn  rank  WUIiamite  T 
Thoa  that  hant  look'd  so  fierce  and  Ulk'd  so  blf, 
In  thine  old  age  to  dwindle  to  a  Whig ! 
Of  Kiogs  distren^d  thou  art  a  fine  securer. 
Thou  mak*8t  me  swear,  that  am  a  known  noi^aror. 
Were  Job  alire,  and  bftnter^d  by  such  shufflers. 
He'd  eutmil  Gates,  and  cnrm  both  thee  and  BoulBsn. 
Por  thee  IVe  lost,  if  I  can  rightly  soao  'em. 
Two  liTings,  worth  ftiU  eightucore  pounds  p«r  annum^ 
Bonat  et  Ugalis  Anglies  Maneta. 
But  now  I'm  ctearly  routed  by  the  treaty.*' 

ioB  Gazettes;  Po<$tboy  of  Nor.  IS.  1697;  L*  Hermitage,  ISiff,  J> . 
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saiid  Streets  of  that  immense  mart.  For  that  day  the 
chief  avenues  had,  mile  after  mile,  heen  covered  with 
gravel :  all  the  Companies  had  provided  new  banners ; 
all  the  magistrates  new  robes.  Twelve  thousand 
pounds  had  been  expended  in  preparing  fireworks. 
Great  multitudes  of  people  from  the  neighbouring 
shire  had  come  up  to  see  the  show.  Never  had  the 
City  been  in  a  more  loyal  or  more  joyous  mood.  The 
evil  days  were  past.  The  guinea  had  fallen  to  twenty 
one  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  bank  note  had  risen 
to  par.  The  new  crowns  and  halfcrowns,  broad,  heavy, 
and  sharply  milled,  were  ringing  on  all  the  counters. 
After  some  days  of  impatient  expectation  it  was  known, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  that  His  Majesty  had 
landed  at  Margate.  Late  on  the  fifteenth  he  reached 
TheKinf^i  Grecuwich,  and  rested  in  the  stately  build- 
Lot!7oi^  ing  whichf  under  his  auspices,  was  turning 
from  a  palace  into  a  hospital.  On  the  next  morning, 
a  bright  and  soft  morning,  eighty  coaches  and  six,  filled 
with  nobles,  prelates,  privy  councillors  and  judges, 
came  to  swell  his  train.  In  Southwark  he  was  met 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  in  all  the  pomp 
of  office.  The  way  through  the  Borough  to  the  bridge 
was  lined  by  the  Surrey  militia;  the  way  fix)m  the 
bridge  to  Walbrook  by  three  regiments  of  the  militia  of 
the  City.  All  along  Cheapside,  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left,  the  liveiy  were  marshalled  under  the  stand- 
ards of  their  trades.  At  the  east  end  of  Saint  PauFu 
churchyard  stood  the  boys  of  the  school  of  Edwaixl 
the  Sixth,  wearing,  as  they  still  wear,  the  garb  of  tho 
sixteenth  century.  Round  the  Cathedral,  down  Lud- 
gate  Hill  and  along  Fleet  Street,  were  drawn  up  three 
more  regiments  of  Londoners.  From  Temple  Bar  to 
Whitehall  gate  the  trainbands  of  Middlesex  and  the 
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Foot  Guards  were  ander  arms.  The  windows  along 
the  whole  route  were  gay  with  tapestry,  ribands  and 
Bags.  But  the  finest  part  of  the  show  was  the  innu- 
merable crowd  of  spectators,  all  in  their  Sunday  cloth- 
ing, and  such  clothing  as  only  the  upper  classes  of  other 
countries  could  afford  to  wear.  "  I  never,"  William 
wrote  that  evening  to  Heinsius,  '*  I  never  saw  such  a 
multitude  of  well  dressed  people."  Nor  was  the  King 
less  struck  by  the  indications  of  joy  and  affection  with 
which  he  was  greeted  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  triumph.  His  coach,  from  the  moment  when 
he  entered  it  at  Greenwich  till  he  alighted  from  it  in 
the  court  of  Whitehall,  was  accompanied  by  one  long 
huzza.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  palace  when  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation,  from  all  the  great  corporations 
cf  his  kingdom,  were  presented  to  him.  It  was  re- 
marked that  the  very  foremost  among  those  corpora- 
tioBs  was  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  eloquent 
composition  in  which  that  learned  body  extolled  the 
wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the  virtue  of  His  Majesty, 
was  read  with  cruel  vexation  by  the  nonjurors,  and 
with  exultation  by  the  Whigs.^ 

The  rejoicings  were  not  yet  over.  At  a  council 
which  was  held  a  few  hours  after  the  King's  ^he  thanks- 
public  entry,  the  second  of  December  was  sWn*^^- 
appointed  to  be  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  peace. 
The  Chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  resolved  that,  on  that  day, 
tijcir  new  Cathedral,  which  had  been  long  slowly  rising 
OQ  the  ruins  of  a  succession  of  pagan  and  Christian  tem- 
ples, should  be  opened  for  public  worship.  WiUiam 
fmnoonced  his  intention  of  being  one  of  the  congrega- 

^  UndoD  Gazette,  Nov.  18.  23. 1697;  Yui  Clevenkirke,  Nov.  1|.  ||.. 
L'Heraiitage,  Kov.||.;  Postboy  and  Poetman,  Nov.  18.;  WiMiam  te 
Heuisius,  Nov.  X|. 
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don.  But  it  was  represented  to  him  that,  if  he  per- 
sisted in  that  intention,  three  hundred  thousand  people 
would  assemhle  to  see  him  pass,  and  all  the  parish 
churches  of  London  would  be  left  empty.  He  there- 
fore attended  the  service  in  his  own  chapel  at  White- 
hall, and  heard  Bomet  preach  a  sermon,  somewhat  too 
eulogistic  for  the  gravity  of  the  pulpit.^  At  Saint 
Paul's  the  magistrates  of  the  City  appeared  in  all  their 
state.  Compton  was,  for  the  first  time,  seated  on  a 
throne  rich  with  the  sculpture  of  Gibbons.  When  the 
prayers  were  over,  the  Bishop  exhorted  the  numerous 
and  splendid  assembly.  His  discourse  has  not  been 
preserved  :  but  its  purport  may  be  easily  guessed ;  for 
he  took  for  his  text  tliat  noble  song :  ^^  I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord." 
He  doubtless  reminded  his  hearers  that,  in  addition  to 
the  debt  which  was  common  to  them  with  all  English- 
men,  they  owed,  as  Londoners,  a  peculiar  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  divine  goodness,  which  had  permitted  diem 
to  efiace  the  last  trace  of  the  ravages  of  the  great  fire, 
and  to  assemble  once  more,  for  prayer  and  praise,  after 
so  many  years,  on  that  spot  consecrated  by  the  dev<^ 
tions  of  thirty  generations.  Throughout  London,  and 
in  every  part  of  the  realm,  even  to  the  remotest  par- 
ishes  of  Cumberland  and  Cornwall,  the  churches  were 
filled  on  the  morning  of  that  day  ;  and  the  evening  was 
an  evening  of  festivity.* 

There  was  indeed  reason  for  joy  and  thankftilness. 
England  had  passed  through  severe  trials,  and  had 
come  forth  renewed  in  health  and  vigour.  Ten  years 
before,  it  had  seemed  that  both  her  liberty  and  her  inde- 

1  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  Dec.  2. 1697.  The  sermon  b  extant;  and  I  moat  ac- 
knowledge tliat  it  deaenrea  Evelyn's  censure. 

s  London  Gazette,  Dec  6.  1697;  Peatman,  Dee.  4.;  Van  dfvvnkM^ 
Dae.  ^.;  L' Hermitage,  Nor.  ^ 
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pendence  were  no  more.  Her  liberty  she  had  vindi- 
cated by  a  just  and  necessary  revolution.  Her  inde- 
pendence she  had  reconquered  by  a  not  less  just  and 
necessar)^  war.  She  had  successfully  defended  the  or- 
der of  things  established  by  her  Bill  of  Rights  against 
the  mighty  monarchy  of  France,  against  the  aborigi- 
nal population  of  Ireland,  against  the  avowed  hostility 
of  the  nonjurors,  against  the  more  dangerous  hostility 
of  traitors  who  were  ready  to  take  any  oatli,  and  whom 
no  oath  could  bind.  Her  open  enemies  had  been  vic- 
torious on  many  fields  of  battle.  Her  secret  enemies 
hud  commanded  her  fleets  and  armies,  had  been  in 
charge  of  ner  arsenals,  had  ministered  at  her  altars, 
had  taught  at  her  Universities,  had  swarmed  in  her 
public  offices,  had  sate  in  her  Parliament,  had  bowed 
and  fawned  in  the  bedchamber  of  her  King.  More 
than  once  it  had  seemed  impossible  that  anything  could 
avert  a  restoration  which  would  inevitably  have  been 
followed,  first  by  proscriptions,  by  confiscations,  by  the 
violation  of  fundamental  laws,  and  by  the  persecution 
of  the  established  religion,  and  then  by  a  third  rising 
op  of  the  nation  aganist  that  House  ^hich  two  deposi- 
tions and  two  banishments  had  only  made  more  obsti- 
nate in  evil.  To  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  dangers 
of  treason  had  recently  been  added  the  dangers  of  a 
terrible  financial  and  commercial  crisis.  But  all  those 
dangers  were  over.  There  was  peace  abroad  and  at 
home.  The  kingdom,  after  many  years  of  ignominious 
vassalage,  had  resumed  its  ancient  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  European  powers.  Many  signs  justified  the 
ho]>e  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  would  be  our  last 
Revolution.  The  ancient  constitution  was  adapting 
itself,  by  a  natural,  a  gradual,  a  peaceful  development, 
♦o  the  warts  of  a  modem  society.     Already  freedom 
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of  conscience  and  freedom  of  discussion  existed  to  an 
extent  unknown  in  any  preceding  age.  The  currency 
had  been  restored.  Public  credit  had  been  reestab- 
lished. Trade  had  revived.  The  Exchequer  was 
overflowing.  There  was  a  sense  of  relief  everywhere, 
from  the  Royal  Exchange  to  the  most  secluded  hamlets 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire. The  ploughmen,  the  shepherds,  the  miners  of 
the  Northumbrian  coalpits,  the  artisans  who  toiled  at 
the  looms  of  Norwich  and  the  anvils  of  Birmingham, 
felt  the  change,  without  understanding  it ;  and  the 
cheerful  bustle  in  every  seaport  and  every  market 
town  indicated,  not  obscurely,  the  commencement  of  a 
happier  age. 
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The  biography  of  Lord  Macaulay  belongs  rather  to 
the  history  of  Literature  than  to  that  of  Natural 
Philosophy;  he  takes  his  proper  place  among  the 
statesmen,  orators,  poets,  essa.yists,  historians  of  Eng- 
land, not  among  her  men  of  science.  With  a  mind  so 
tctive  and  wide-ranging,  he  could  not  but  take  deep 
interest  in  the  progress  and  in  the  marvellous  discov- 
eries of  modem  science ;  but  he  was  content  to  accept 
those  results  on  the  authority  of  others,  and  to  dwell 
on  their  political  and  social  consequences,  rather  than 
himself  to  follow  out  their  slow  and  laborious  processes, 
for  which,  indefatigable  as  he  was,  he  had  no  time, 
probably  no  inclination.  Yet  the  annals  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  has  ever  been  proud  to  enrol  among  its 
members  statesmen  and  men  of  letters  of  the  highest 
eminence,  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  a  name  so  illus- 
trious as  that  of  Lord  Macaulay. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  was  born  October 
25,  1800,  at  Rothley  Temple  in  Leicestershire,  the 
seat  of  his  paternal  uncle,  Thomas   Babington.     His 

^  This  memoir  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  President  (Sir  B.  Bro- 
^)  and  some  members  of  the  Council,  for  the  Annual  Journal  of  the 
Bojral  Society.  Should  a  more  full  and  copious  biography  of  Lord  Macan- 
Ajr*  at  any  future  time,  be  thought  advisable,  this  brief  sketch  will  at  once 
Mde  its  place.  In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
Lord  MacanUiy*8  works,  who  will  be  naturally  desirous  to  know  something 
if  fait  public  and  his  private  life. 
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fiithor,  Zachary  Macaulay,  resided  at  Clapham,  one  of 
those  earnest  and  zealous  men  who,  with  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  led  the  way  in  the  strong  religious  reaction 
which  followed  the  French  Revolution,  and  whom  pos- 
terity will  honour  as  among  the  earliest  and  most 
steady  adversaries  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Negroes  in  our 
Colonies.  The  perpetual  agitation  of  such  questions, 
involving  the  most  sacred  principles  of  human  liberty, 
could  not  be  without  its  effect  on  the  precocious  mind 
of  the  young  Macaulay.  Perhaps  to  his  birth  and 
training  in  that  school  he  owed  in  some  degree  his 
command  of  biblical  illustration,  which,  however,  his 
strong  sense  and  sober  judgment  always  kept  within 
the  limits  of  serious  and  respectftil  reverence.  Family 
traditions,  happily  only  traditions,  of  his  early  promise, 
of  his  childish  attempts  at  composition  in  prose  and 
verse,  were  not  likely  to  be  lost  among  a  strong  relig- 
ious party,  bound  together  by  common  sympathies,  and 
maintaining  an  active  cori'espondence  throughout  the 
country.  The  fiime  of  young  Macaulay  reached  the 
ears  of  Hannah  More,  and,  after  receiving  a  visit  from 
him,  the  High  Priestess  of  the  brotherhood,  in  an 
agreeable  letter,  still  extant,  uttered  an  oracle  predic- 
tive of  his  future  greatness.  After  a  few  years  of  in- 
struction at  a  small  school  in  Clapham,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Preston,  first  at  Shelford,  afterwards  near  Buutingfbrd, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Preston 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  attainments  and  judg- 
ment. He  must  have  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  extremely  well,  for  under  his  instruction  Ma- 
caulay became  a  sound  and  good  scholar.  He  did 
more,  he  fostered  that  love  for  the  great  classical  ^'rit- 
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STs,  without  which  all  study  is  barren  and  without  du- 
rable impression.  He  respected  too  that  great  maxim, 
that  no  one  is  so  well  taught  as  by  himself.  Having 
given  or  strengthened  the  impulse,  he  left  the  young 
scholar  to  his  own  insatiable  avidity  for  learning,  and 
for  books  of  all  kinds.  The  schoolboy  sent  an  anony- 
mous defence  of  novel  reading  to  the  serious  journal 
of  his  father's  friends,  the  **  Christian  Observer,"  which 
was  inserted.  This  passion  for  novel  reading  adhered 
to  him  to  the  last ;  he  swept  the  whole  range,  not  only 
of  English  but  of  foreign  fiction,  not  without  great 
profit  to  the  future  historian.  The  higher  tastes  which 
he  then  imbibed  were  equally  indelible ;  his  admira- 
tion of  the  unrivalled  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome 
grew  deeper  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Homer  and 
Thucydides,  and  Tacitus,  remained  among  his  constant 
and  familiar  studies,  and  no  doubt,  without  controlling 
him  to  servile  imitation,  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  his  mode  of  composition  and  on  his  style.  Among 
his  father's  friends  holding  the  same  religious  opinions, 
was  Isaac  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  Master  of 
Queen's  College,  a  man  with  a  singular  union  of  pro- 
found mathematical  acquirements,  strong  evangelical 
news,  and  a  peculiar  broad  humour.  During  his  visits 
to  Milner  at  Cambridge,  Macaulay  acquired  that  strong 
attachment  to  the  University,  which,  like  his  other  at- 
tachments, seemed  to  become  more  strong  and  fervent 
with  the  progress  of  years. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  he  began  his  residence  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  career  at  Cambridge 
was  not  quite  so  brilliant  as  the  sanguine  expectations 
of  his  friends  had  foretold.  He  liad  a  repugnance  for 
mathematics,  or  rather  he  was  under  the  jealous  and 
abu>rbing  spell   of  more  congenial  studies.     That  re- 
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pugnance  in  after  life  was  a  subject  <^  mach  regret ; 
he  fully  recognised  the  importance,  almost  the  neces- 
sity, of  such  studies  for  perfect  education.  Even  his 
scholarship,  probably  far  more  extensive,  wanted  that 
exquisite  polish  and  nicety  acquired  only  at  our  great 
public  schools,  from  which  came  his  chief  rivals.  He 
carried  away,  however,  the  Craven  Scholarship,  two 
prizes  for  English  verse,  and  finally,  the  object  of  his 
highest  ambition,  a  Fellowship  of  Trinity  College. 
On  this  success  he  dwelt  to  the  close  of  his  life  with 
pride.  It  gratified  two  of  his  strongest  feelings,  —  at» 
tachment  to  Cambridge,  and  the  desire  of  some  inde- 
pendent provision  which  should  enable  him  to  enter 
on  his  professional  career.  On  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages of  such  fellowships  to  young  men  of  high  prom- 
ise and  ability  but  of  scanty  means,  he  always  insisted 
with  great  earnestness,  and  deprecated  any  change  in 
the  academical  system  which  should  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  such  foundations,  held,  as  he  would  recount 
with  his  unfailing  memory,  by  so  many  of  our  first 
public  men. 

The  Law  was  the  profession  he  chose  ;  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  February,  1826  ;  he  took 
chambers,  he  read,  he  joined  the  Northern  Circuit. 
But  literature  was  too  strong  for  law.  His  legal 
studies  were  no  doubt  of  infinite  value ;  they  were  in 
truth  indispensable  for  his  historical  writings,  and 
were  hereafler  to  bear  fruit  in  a  sphere  which  his 
wildest  imagination  could  not  anticipate.  He  had  re- 
ceived, indeed,  from  the  discerning  judgment  of  Lent 
Lyndhurst,  a  Commissionership  of  Bankrupts  1827. 
No  doiibt  his  Cambndge  fame  and  general  promise 
recommended  him  for  that  office.  But  it  was  to  letters 
Aat  he  was  to  owe  his  first  opening  to  public  life.     In 
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btlen  be  had  began  with  modest  contributions  to  a 
magaadne,  "  Knight's  Quarterly,"  of  no  great  circula- 
tion, but  which  was  mainly  supported  by  some  .of  his 
Cambridge  iiiends  :  in  tliis  appeared  some  of  his  finest 
balhds.  On  a  sudden  he  broke  out  with  an  article  on 
Milton  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  which  perhaps 
excited  greater  attention  than  any  article  which  had 
ever  appeared,  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
politics  of  the  day.  Taking  the  field  in  the  same 
pages  with'  the  brilliant  copiousness  of  Jeffrey,  the  vig- 
orous and  caustic  versatility  of  Brougham,  the  inimita- 
ble wit  and  drollery  and  sound  sense  of  Sydney  Smith, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  writers  in  the  rival  "  Quarterly 
Journal,"  the  young  reviewer  had  struck  out  his  own 
path.  In  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge,  in  the 
originality  and  boldness  of  his  views,  in  mastery  over 
the  whole  history  and  the  life  of  the  eventful  times  of 
Milton,  in  variety  and  felicity  of  illustration,  in  vigour, 
fulness,  and  vivacity  of  style,  he  seemed  to  make  an 
epoch  and  a  revolution  in  review-writing.  Up  to  this 
time,  with  some  excellent  exceptions,  the  articles  in  re- 
views had  confined  themselves  to  notices,  more  or  less 
excursive,  of  new  books,  and  to  discussions  of  the  po- 
litical or  polemic  questions  of  the  day.  The  article 
now  aspired  to  be  a  full  dissertation  on  the  history  of 
any  great*  period,  on  tl^B  life  of  any  great  man  of  any 
time,  on  the  writings,  on  the  influence,  on  the  merits 
of  authors  of  the  highest  fame.  From  a  review  it 
became  an  historical,  biographical,  philosophical  essay. 
This  paper  was  followed  by  others  of  equal,  some 
^rhaps  of  superior  excellence,  each  opening  a  new 
view  into  the  vast  range  of  the  author's  reading,  show- 
ily his  boldness  and  independence  of  judgment,  the 
wonderful  stores  of  his  memcny,  his  prodigality,  some* 
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times  perhaps  uncontrolled,  of  allusion,  illustratioai 
similitude.  A  young  Whig,  of  high  and  blameless 
character,  popular  with  his  friends,  with  the  reputation 
of  oratorical  power  in  the  debating  rooms  at  Cambridge 
(he  delivered  one  speech  in  London,  we  believe,  at  an 
Anti-Slavery  Meeting,  which  made  some  noise]),  and 
the  acknowledged  author  of  such  articles  in  one  of  the 
two  popular  journals  of  the  day,  could  not  but  com- 
mand the  attention,  and  awaken  the  hopes  of  his  party. 
If  ever  there  was  a  nobleman  a  patron  of  letters  from 
a  deep  and  genuine  and  discriminating  love  of  letters, 
it  was  Lord  Lansdowne.  Lord  Lansdowne  offered  a 
seat  in  Parliament  to  the  author  of  the  admirable  arti- 
cles in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  On  the  acceptance 
of  this  offer  there  could  be  no  hesitation  ;  his  political 
opinions  were  in  the  strictest  unison  with  Lord  J.«ans- 
downe's.  Few  public  men  have  been  so  calmly,  de- 
liberately true  to  their  first  political  opinions  as  Ma* 
caulay.  Unquestionably,  change  of  political  opinions, 
on  full  unselfish  conviction,  according  to  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  the  noblest  act  of  moral  courage, 
especially  in  the  face  of  obloquy  and  misrepresentation. 
The  best  men  may  become  wiser  as  they  grow  older. 
But  to  this  trial  Macaulay  was  never  subjected,  lie 
was  never  called  upon  to  this  effort  of  self-sacrifice. 
He  was  a  liberal  in  the  highest  and  widest  sense ; 
some  may  think  that  he  carried  these  views  too  fitr^ 
some  not  far  enough.  But  during  life  he  was  unswerv- 
ing, without  vacillation.  The  line  which  he  drew  be- 
tween constitutional  liberty  and  democracy  in  his  early 
speeches  on  Reform  and  on  the  Charter,  was  precisely 
the  same  with  that  which  he  drew  late  in  life,  in  a  re- 
markable letter  on  the  prospects  and  probable  destiny 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Four  years  after  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  in 
1880,  Macaulay  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Calne. 
His  public  life  had  no^y  commenced.  That  public  life 
it  may  be  convenient  briefly  to  survey  in  its  several 
phases,  as  statesman,  orator,  poet,  essayist,  historian. 
Such  was  his  remarkable  variety  and  versatility.  Very 
few  men,  indeed,  have  achieved  great  thuigs  in  such 
difierent  kinds  of  excellence. 

In  Parliament  he  had  too  much  wisdom,  too  much 
self-respect,  too  much  respect  for  his  auditory  (an 
auditory  just  in  the  main  but  severe,  sometimes  ca« 
pricious  in  its  justice,  and  jealous  above  all  even  of 
merit,  if  obtrusive,  importunate,  or  too  self-confident), 
to  thrust  himself  forward  at  once  into  the  foremost 
ranks.  Till  the  Reform  Bill  he  was  content  to  try 
his  arms  on  rare  occasions ;  he  would  not  waste  his 
power  on  desultory  skirmishes  and  on  trivial  subjects. 
Upon  that  momentous  question,  the  Reform  of  1832, 
he  first  put  forth  his  strength.  But  of  his  speeches 
hereafter.  The  reputation  acquired  during  these  de- 
bates secured  him  a  seat  in  Parliament,  independent 
even  on  generous  and  unexacting  friendship;  he  was 
returned,  December,  1832,  for  the  wealthy  and  popu- 
lous borough  of  Leeds,  enfranchised  by  the  Reform 
Bill.  In  the  year  1834,  a  gi*eat,  and  no  doubt  unex- 
pected change  took  place  in  his  prospects,  it  might  seem 
in  his  destination.  In  1832  he  had  accepted  the  office 
of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control.  In  his  official 
capacity  (in  1834)  he  made  a  speech  on  the  renewal 
of  the  Indian  Charter,  a  speech  which  may  be  read 
"with  no  unfavourable  comparison  with  Burke's  most 
•plendid  orations.  In  *  breadth  and  comprehensiveness 
of  view  it  may  compete,  in  fulness  and  accuracy  sur- 
pass, in  richness  of  diction  rival  the  renowned  orator; 
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of  course,  as  the  occasion  was  so  difierent,  it  hatl  nodi- 
ing  of  the  passion,  the  terrible  picturesquencss,  the 
vituperation  ;  but  it  had  calm  statesmanship,  and  phil* 
osophical,  or  rather,  perhaps,  historical  thought.     This 
speech  of  itself  might  seem  to  designate  him  to  the 
Government  as  a  member  of  the  New  Council  which 
was  to  legislate  for  India.     The  oflfer  was  made.     The 
vast   field   of  India  was   of  itself  likely  to   seize    on 
his  imagination ;  he  might  aspire  to  be  the  legislator, 
as  Heber  the  religious  missionary,  of  that  wonderful 
realm.     He  had  many  friends,  the  family  of  Grant  es- 
pecially (the  present  Lord  Glenelg  was  tlie  President 
of   the   Board   of   Control),   closely  connected    with 
India ;  how  much  he  had  read  or  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, his  papers  on  Clive  and  Hastings  (written  later) 
may,  nevertheless,  bear   testimony.     Still,  no  doubt, 
prudential  motives,  and  those  of  no  ungenerous  pru- 
dence, influenced  his  determination.     By  a  few  yearn 
of  economy,  careful  but  not  illiberal,  he  might  make  a 
provision  for  his  future  life  (he  was  a  man  with  no  ex- 
pensive or  prodigal  habits)   which  might   place    him 
above  dependence  either  on  the  servitude  of  oflSce,  or 
the  servitude  of  literary  labour.     There  was  another 
incentive  —  his  family  had  never  been  affluent.      He 
might  add  to  the  comforts  and  assist  in  the  advance- 
ment of  those  to  whom  he  was  attached  by  the  strong- 
est domestic  affections,  a  duty  which  he  discharged 
with  unsparing  generosity.     In  India  he  took  his  seat 
as  Member  of  the  Council  and  as  President  of  the 
Law  Commission.     It  has  been  supposed,  and  indeed 
asserted,  that  this  legislative  mission  was  barren  and 
without  result ;  now,  however,  it  is  bearing  its  mature 
fruits.     After  much,  perhaps  inevitable,  delay,  and  re- 
peated revisions^  the  Indian  Criminal  Code,  in  tlie  for 
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mation  of  which  he  took  a  leading  part,  and  which  he 
bad  enriched  with  most  valuable  explanatory  notes, 
will,  with  some  alterations,  and  those  not  substantial, 
from  January  next  have  the  force  of  law  throughoui 
British  India.  Macaulay's  share  in  this  great  work, 
especially  his  notes,  is  declared  by  those  who  have  a 
right  to  judge  on  such  subjects,  to  have  placed  his  rep- 
utation as  a  jurist  on  a  solid  foundation.  It  is  the  first, 
and  therefore  the  most  important,  of  a  series  of  opera- 
tions upon  the  judicial  system  of  India,  which  will 
have  a  great  effect  upon  the  state  of  society  in  that 
country ;  and  will  not  be  without  influence  upon  the 
jurisprudence  of  England. 

Soon  after  his  return  ^o  England  in  1838,  in  January 
1840,  he  was  elected  by  acclamation,  representative  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  ;  that  seat  he  filled  undisturbed 
till  July  1847.  He  had  already  been  named  on  the 
Privy  Council,  and  had  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary 
at  War.  He  was  Secretary  at  War,  with  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  about  two  years,  from  1839  to  1841.  On  the 
return  of  his  friends  to  power,  he  became,  July  12, 
1846,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

But  throughout  this  period  of  his  life  the  great  in- 
ward struggle  was  going  on  within  his  mind  between 
the  ambition  of  public  usefulness,  of  parliamentary 
and  official  distinction,  and  the  love  of  letters,  which 
will  rarely  brook  a  rival  on  the  throne,  the'  still  higher 
imbition,  as  he  thought^  of  adding  some  great  work  to 
the  treasures  of  English  thought  and  English  literature. 
In  the  office  at  Whitehall  or  the  Horse  Guards,  on  the 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  amid  the  applauses 
or  admiring  silence  of  the  House,  his  heart  was  in  his 
library,  and  among  his  books.  He  yearned  for  a  place 
not  80  much  among  the  great  Parliamentary  leaden 
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and  the  famous  statesmen  of  the  land,  the  Chathmms 
Burkes,  Foxes,  as  among  the  immortal  writers  in  verse 
and  prose,  the  Miltons,  Clarendons,  Addisons,  Gibbons. 
The  auditory  which  he  coveted  was  that  vast  ex- 
panding world  throughout  which  the  English  language 
is  spoken  ;  the  fame,  that  which  will  only  die  with  the 
death  of  English  letters.  Throughout  the  whole  time 
of  his  absence  from  England,  on  his  voyage  to  India 
and  on  his  return,  in  India,  as  far  as  leisure  would  al- 
low, and  during  his  parliamentary  and  official  careei, 
he  was  still  with  his  indefatigable  industry  heaping  up 
stores  of  knowledge,  stores  which  could  not  overload 
his  capacious  and  retentive  memory,  —  memory,  whose 
grasp  and  self-command  seen^ed  to  expand  with  its 
accumulating  treasures,  —  memory  which  disdained 
nothing  as  beneath  it,  and  was  never  perplexed  or  bur- 
dened by  its  incalculable  possessions.  As  a  curious 
instance  of  his  range  and  activity  of  readmg,  among 
the  books  which  he  took  with  him  to  India,  were  the 
many  huge  volumes  of  St.  Chrysostora's  works.  Their 
still  almost  pure  and  harmonious  Greek,  and  their 
importance  in  the  history  of  religious  opinion  (al- 
ways a  subject  of  deep  interest),  carried  him  through 
a  task  which  has  been  achieved  by  few  professional 
theologians.  As  an  illustration  of  his  powers  of  mem- 
ory, he  has  said,  and  he  was  a  most  imboastful  man, 
that  if  Milton's  great  poem  were  lost,  he  thought  that 
he  could  accurately  commit  to  writing  at  least  all  the 
first  books  of  Paradise  Lost. 

This  life-long  inward  strife,  which  perhaps  might 
have  remained  unreconciled  till  towards  the  close  of 
his  days,  came  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  issue.  At 
the  election  in  1847,  Macaulay  was  the  rejected  can- 
didate for  tlie  city  of  Edinburgh.     Nor  can  it  be  de- 
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lued,  though  those  who  admire  Macaulay  will  not 
admire  him  the  less,  that  he  was  accessory  to  his  own 
failure.  The  event  turned  on  a  religious  question,  in 
which  Edinburgh,  true  to  its  old  Scotch  prejudices, 
adhered  to  the  less  libeml  view.  Macaulay  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  humour,  to  temporise,  even  to  con- 
ciliate. He  took  the  loftiest  tone,  boldly,  indignantly 
rehaked  the  voters  for  their  narrow,  in  his  estimation, 
dis(Teditable  bigotry.  He  felt,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
this  blow  at  the  time  bitterly.  He  was  perhaps  not 
suited  for,  he  had  never  before  been  tried  in  the  rough 
and  coarse  work  of  the  popular  canvass  and  the  hust- 
mgs ;  he  was  distressed  at  the  desertion  or  the  luke- 
warmness  of  friends;  he  was  ashamed,  as  he  oj>enly 
declared,  of  the  disgrace  which  Edinburgh  inflicted  on 
herself.  In  a  striking  poem,  recently  published,  in 
which  are  some  of  the  finest  stanzas  in  the  language, 
he  gave  full  vent  to  his  feelings  of  indignation  and  sor- 
row. But  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  poem, 
he  finds  and  expresses  his  lofty  sense  of  consolation. 
The  great  debate  was  ended  ;  he  was  released  ;  he 
was  emancipated  from  public,  from  parliamentary  life. 
He  might  retire  with  dignity  and  honour  to  the  undis- 
turbed, undistracted  cultivation  of  letters ;  henceforth 
his  study  was  his  scene  of  action  ;  literary  fame  was  to 
be  the  undivided  mistress  of  his  affections,  his  earthly 
exceeding  great  reward.  Edinburgh  made  a  few  years 
afterwards  noble  amends  by  returning  Macaulay  (at  the 
election  in  1852)  without  solicitation,  without  expense, 
efen  without  the  usual  flattery  of  a  personal  canvass; 
he  had  but  to  appear,  to  accept,  and  return  thanks  for 
his  ovation.  He  sat  for  Edinburgh  from  July  1852  to 
185t).  But  he  sat  without  the  trammels,  without  the 
'east  desire  of  office  :  he  spoke  rarely,  but  never  with- 
voi»  VIII.  b 
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tmt  effect.  In  1856,  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  that  honourable  post.  Some  other  honours,  bat 
honours  which  belonged  to  a  man  of  letters,  awaited  him 
and  courted  his  acceptance.  He  was  Lord  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1848 ;  Trustee  of  the 
British  Museum,  February  1847  (an  office  which  ho 
nighly  esteemed,  and  to  which  he  attended  with  much 
assiduity,  and  with  great  public  advantage)  ;  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  November  1849 ;  Foreign  Mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  May  1857,  and  of  the 
Prussian  Order  of  Merit  (1857) ;  High  Steward  of 
Cambridge  (1857).  In  the  same  year  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  a  tribute  to  his  high  and  blameless 
character  and  transcendent  literary  distinction,  and 
an  act  of  royal  favour,  quite  unexpected,  but  higlilj 
approved  by  all  whose  approbation  was  of  real  value. 

So  far  our  imperfect  sketch  has  exhibited  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  as  a  public  man,  as  a  jurist,  and  a  statesman  ; 
some  words  must  follow  as  to  his  rank  as  an  orator. 
It  is  remarkable  how  rarely  in  this  country  the  fiaunous 
and  commanding  public  speaker,  either  in  parliament 
or  even  at  the  bar,  and  the  great  writer,  have  met  in 
the  same  person.  BoHngbroke,  Burke,  and  Macanlay, 
(the  unrivalled  comedies  of  Sheridan,  the  State  Papers 
and  exquisite  political  satires  of  Canning  are  hardly  in 
point)  stand  perhaps  alone.  If  all  the  writings  <^ 
Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Erskine,  Peel,  had  been  sup« 
pressed,  the  world  would  have  suffered  no  great  loss. 
Macaulay  had  no  thought  of  resting  his  iame  on  his 
parliamentary  speeches ;  he  would  willingly  have  left 
them  to  the  rarely  visited  cemetery  of  the  parliament 
tary  history.  He  was  placed  under  compulsion  by  the 
act  of  a  piratical  bookseller,  who  printed  many  of  them 
(insinuating  that  he  did  so  by  authority)  bristling  witb 
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yonders,  bad  English,  loose  argument,  errors  and  nut- 
takes  about  events  and  persons,  everything  most  ab- 
liorrent  to  Macaulay's  taste  and  judgment.  He  was 
under  the  necessity  of  publishing  a  more  trustworthy 
edition.  We  confess  scHne  gratitude  for  this  bad  act 
of  the  unprincipled  Cnrli  of  our  days,  for  some  of  these 
speeches  appear  to  us  oratorical  compositions  of  the 
liighest  order.  By  all  accounts  Macaulay's  delivery 
was  far  too  rapid  to  be  impressive  ;  it  wanted  also  va- 
riety and  flexibility  of  intonation.  Even  tlie  most  prac- 
tised reporters  panted  after  him  in  vain ;  how  much 
more  the  slower  intellects  of  country  gentlemen  and 
the  mass  of  the  House  I  This,  however,  only  height- 
ens our  astonishment  that  speeches  so  full,  so  pro- 
fonndly  meditated,  yet  with  so  much  freedom,  with  no 
appearance  of  being  got  by  heart,  with  such  prodigality 
of  illustration  and  allusion,  should  be  poured  forth 
with  such  unhesitating  flow,  with  such  bewildering 
quickness  of  utterance.  To  read  them  with  delight 
and  profit,  we  read  tliem  rather  slowly ;  we  can  hardly 
conceive  that  they  were  spoken  less  deliberately.  It 
may  be  questioned,  and  has  been  questioned,  whether 
Hacaulay  was,  or  could  have  become,  a  masterly  de- 
bater. This  accomplishment,  except  in  rare  examples, 
i»  acquired  only  by  long  use  and  practice.  When 
Macauhy  entered  the  House,  the  first  places  were  filled 
by  men  of  established  influence  and  much  parliamen- 
tary training.  Even  if  he  had  felt  called  upon  to  make 
himself  more  prominent,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  could  have  sufficiently  curbed  his  impetuous  energy, 
or  checked  his  torrent  of  words.  He  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  assume  the  stately,  prudent,  re- 
•erved,  compressed  reply ;  he  might  have  torn  his  ad- 
Tersaries*  arguments  to  shreds,  but  he  would  not  havp 
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been  content  without  a  host  of  other  arguments,  and 
so  would  have  destroyed  the  effect  of  his  own  conftita- 
tion.  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  on  two  occasions  a 
speech  of  Macaulay's  actually  turned  the  vote  of  the 
House,  and  carried  the  question  (a  very  rare  event) 
in  his  own  way,  —  the  debate  on  the  Copyright  Act, 
and  the  question  of  Judges  holding  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Though  he  took  his  seat,  Lord  Macau- 
lay  never  spoke  in  the  House  of  Peers  ;  he  went  down, 
we  believe,  more  than  once,  with  the  intention  of 
speaking,  but  some  unexpected  turn  in  the  debate  de- 
prived him  of  his  opportunity  ;  his  friends,  who  knew 
the  feeble  state  of  his  health  at  that  time,  were  almost 
rejoiced  at  their  disappointment  in  not  hearing  him  in 
that  which  would  have  been  so  congenial  a  field  for  hia 
studied  and  matured  eloquence. 

As  a  poet  the  fame  of  Macaulay  rests,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  stanzas  above  alluded  to,  and  one  or 
two  small  pieces,  on  his  Ballads,  his  "  Lays  of  Rome,*' 
his  "  Armada,"  his  "  Cavalier,"  and  "  Cromwellian," 
and  his  "  Ivry,"  and  **  Moncontour."     In   other   de- 
partments of  poetry  he  might  have  been  endangered 
by  his  affluence  and  prodigality ;  his  prize  poems,  and 
some  of  his  early  writings  betray  the  danger.    But  the 
essence  of  the  ballad,  of  popular  poetry  (for  which  in 
all  its  forms,  from  the  Prince  of  ballad  writers.  Homer, 
to  the  common  street  ballad,  which  he  caught  up  in- 
stantaneously, and  could  repeat  by  the  score,  he  had 
an  absolute  passion),  is  simplicity  —  simplicity  not  in- 
consistent with  the  utmost  picturesqueness,  with  the 
richest  word-painting.     Its  whole  excellence  is  in  ra- 
pidity of  movement,  short,  sudden   transition,  sharp, 
emphatic  touches  of  tenderness,  or  of  the  pathetic,  in 
above  ^1|,  jjfe,  ui^repqsjjig,  unflagging,  vigorous,  stir- 
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nog  life ;  with  words  enough  but  not  an  idle  word, 
words  which  strike  home  to  the  heart,  and  rivet  them- 
selves on  the  memory ;  a  cadence  which  enthralls  and 
will  not  die  away  from  the  ear.  The  popularity  of 
Macaulay's  ballads  is  the  best  proof  of  their  excel- 
lence ;  they  have  become  the  burden  of  a  host  of  imi- 
tators. Popularity  may  be  a  bad  test  of  some  of  the 
higher  kinds  of  poetry.  Dante,  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
to  be  fully  appreciated,  may  require  a  thoughtful,  re- 
fined, enlightened  constituency ;  ballad  poetry  may  be 
safely  left  to  universal  suffrage. 

Even  in  his  famous  Essays  Macaulay  had  not  satis- 
*  fied  his  own  ambition,  nor  reached  that  place  after 
which  he  aspired  in  English  letters.  He  seemed  dis* 
^)osed  to  leave  them  buried  in  the  voluminous  journal 
in  which  they  had  appeared.  Here,  however,  it  was 
the  honest  admiration  of  the  public,  not  the  base  de- 
sire of  a  bookseller  for  gain,  which  suggested  and  in- 
deed compelled  their  separate  pubUcation.  America 
set  the  example:  the  first  collection  was  made  to 
gratify  the  laudable  curiosity  of  those  who  are  spread- 
ing our  language  and  our  literature  over  a  continent 
to  which  our  island  is  but  a  speck  in  the  ocean.  How- 
ever flattering  this  homage,  American  editions  are  not 
to  be  implicitly  depended  upon,  and  are  confined  to 
their  own  use.  It  became  necessary  to  answer  the  de- 
mand in  England,  and  edition  after  edition  has  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  unexhausted  succession.  On  these 
essays  (not  perhaps  fitly  so  called,  at  least  very  unlike 
Ae  short  essays  on  religious,  moral,  social  subjects, 
such  as  Eicon's,  Cowley's,  Addison's,  Johnson's,  Gold- 
nnith's)  we  cannot  of  course  speak  at  length.  They 
are  rather  philosophical,  or  historical  disquisitions,  and 
we  remarkable  in  the  first  place  for  their  vast  range 
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and  variety.  Some  grapple  with  the  moet  profomul 
questions,  —  the  Baconian  philosophy,  the  law  of  pop* 
Illation  against  Mr.  Sadler,  and  what  is  called  the  Util- 
itarian philosophy.  This  essay  Macaulay  himself,  with 
noble  moderation  and  self-respect,  refused  to  include 
in  his  own  selection,  not  because  he  was  disposed  to 
retract  one  argument,  or  to  recede  from  the  severity 
of  his  judgment  on  the  opuiions  which  he  undertook 
to  refute,  but  because  he  had  not  done  justice  to  the 
high  character  of  his  adversary,  the  late  Mn  Mill. 
Some  belong  to  literary  criticism,  in  which  he  delighted 
to  mingle  singularly  acute  and  original  observations 
on  the  biographies  o(  distinguished  author?,  their  place 
in  society  ;  and  the  articles  on  Dryden,  the  Comic 
Dramatists  of  Charles  II.,  Temple,  Addison,  Johnson^' 
Byron,  are  the  most  full,  instructive,  and  amusing 
views  of  the  literary  life  of  their  respective  ages,  as 
well  as  of  their  specific  works.  The  gi*eater  number, 
however,  and  doubtless  the  most  valuable  of  the  essays, 
are  those  which  belong  to  history  ;  a  few  to  the  history 
of  Europe,  —  Machiavelli,  Ranke's  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
Frederick  the  Grreat,  Mirabeau,  Barrdre.  In  these 
two  last,  his  judgments  on  the  acts  and  on  the  men 
of  the  French  Revolution  are  very  striking.  But  the 
chief  and  the  most  important  are  tliose  on  English 
Histoiy.  This  was  manifestly  the  subject  which  he 
had  thought  on  most  profoundly,  investigated  with  the 
greatest  industry,  and  studied  down  to  what  we  may 
cull  the  very  dregs  and  lees  of  our  political  and  social 
and  religious  life.  There  is  hardly  an  important  period, 
at  least  in  our  later  history,  which. has  not  passed  under 
his  review.  With  the  justly  honoured  exception  of 
Hallam's  *^  Constitutional  History,"  Macaulay  usuallj 
dismisses  his  author  with  a  few  words  of  respect  or 
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eoBtempt^  and  draws  almost  altogether  on  his  owu  re* 
sources.  So  Barleigh  gives  us  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
Bacon  that  of  James  I. ;  Milton  and  Hampden,  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  Republic ;  Temple  (with  Mack- 
mtosh's  HistOTy),  Charles  II.  and  the  Revolution; 
Horace  Walpole,  Chatham,  Pitt,  the  Georges ;  Clive 
and  Hastings,  the  rise  of  our  Indian  £mpire.  The 
variety  of  topics  is  almost  as  nothing  to  the  variety  of 
information  on  every  topic ;  he  seemed  to  have  read 
everything,  and  to  recollect  all  that  he  had  read. 

Aa  to  the  style  of  these  essays,  of  Macaulay's  style 
in  general,  a  few  observations.  It  was  eminently  his 
own,  but  his  own  not  by  strange  words,  or  strange 
collocation  of  words,  by  phrases  of  perpetual  occur- 
rence, or  the  straining  after  origioal  and  striking  terms 
of  expression.  Its  characteristics  were  vigour  and  an- 
imation, copiousness,  clearness,  above  all,  sound  Eng- 
lish, now  a  rare  excellence.  The  vigour  and  life  were 
unabating ;  perhaps  in  that  conscious  strength  which 
cost  no  exertion  he  did  not  always  gauge  and  measure 
the  force  of  his  awn  words.  Those  who  studied  the 
progress  o^f  his  writing  might  perhaps  see  that  the  fiill 
stream,  though  it  never  stagnated,  might  at  iirst  over- 
flow its  banks ;  in  later  days  it  ran  with  a  more  direct 
undivided  torrent.  His  copiousness  had  nothing  tumid, 
difiuse,  Asiatic ;  no  ornament  for  the  sake  of  ornament. 
As  to  its  clearness,  one  may  read  a  sentence  of  Ma- 
eanlay  twice,  to  judge  of  its  full  force,  never  to  com- 
prehend its  meaning.  His  En^ish  was  pure,  both  in 
idiom  and  in  words,  pure  to  fastidiousness ;  not  that  he 
discarded,  or  did  not  make  free  use  of  tiie  plainest  and 
most  homely  terms  (he  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
irbat  is  called  the  dignity  of  history,  which  would  keep 
itself  above  the  vulgar  tongue),  but  every  word  must 
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be  genuiue  English,  nothing  that  approached  real  Till* 
garity ;  notliing  that  liad  not  the  stamp  of  popular  oae, 
or  the  authority  of  sound  English  writers,  nothing  un- 
familiar to  the  common  ear. 

The  Essays,  however,  were  but  preparatory,  sub- 
sidiary to  the  great  history,  wiiich  was  the  final  aim, 
and  the  palmary  ambition  of  Macaulay.  On  the  func- 
tion, on  the  proper  rank,  on  the  real  province  and  use 
of  history,  he  had  meditated  long  and  profoundly. 
His  ideal  of  the  perfect  historian,  such  as  he  aspired  to 
be,  may  be  found  in  an  Essay,  somewhat  too  excursive, 
in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  repubh'shed  in  the  recent 
volumes.  A  perfect  history,  according  to  Macaulay, 
would  combine  the  unity  and  order  of  the  great  classi- 
cal historians,  with  the  diversity  and  immense  range  of 
modem  aifairs.  This  was  but  one  condition ;  tlie  his- 
tory would  not  be  content  with  recording  the  wars 
and  treaties,  the  revolutions  and  great  constitutional 
changes,  the  lives  of  kings,  statesmen,  generals;  it 
would  embrace  the  manners,  usages,  social  habits,  let- 
ters, arts,  the  whole  life  of  the  nation.  It  would  cease 
to  be  haughtily  aristocratic  ;  it  would  show  the  progress 
of  the  people  in  all  its  ranks  and  orders.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  to  the  actual  life  of  certain  periods, 
Shakespeare  and  Scott  are  more  true  and  tnistworthy 
historians  than  Hume  or  even  Clarendon,  Why  should 
not  romance  surrender  up  the  province  which  it  had 
usurped?  Why  should  not  all  this,  which  is  after  all 
the  instructive,  not  to  say  amusing  part  of  the  annals 
of  mankind,  be  set  in  a  framework  of  historic  trutli, 
instead  of  a  fi'amework  of  fiction?  If  we  would 
really  know  our  ancestors,  if  we  would  really  know 
mankind,  and  look  to  history  for  this  knowledge,  how 
can  history,  secluding  itself  in  a  kihd  of  stately  maj- 
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aity,  affect  to  disdain  this  most  important  part  of  her 
office  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  clumsy  than  the  devices 
to  which  the  historian  sometimes  has  recourse.  It 
may  be  excusable  in  historic  dissertations  (the  form 
which  Hallam's  works  assumed),  to  have  the  book 
half  text,  half  notes,  —  broken,  fragmentary,  without 
continuity.  Hume  and  Robertson  took  refuge  in  ap- 
pendices, in  which  they  sum  up,  with  unsatisfactory 
brevity,  what  they  wanted  skill  to  inweave  into  their 
narrative.  Henry's  history  may  be  read  as  containing 
what  Hume  left  out.  If  there  is  in  notes  much 
beyond  citation  of  authorities,  perhaps  comparison  of 
conflicting  authorities  (we  may  pardon  in  Gibbon 
something  more),  this  can  only  show  that  the  his- 
torian has  an  unworthy  conception  of  his  high  art,  or 
that  he  wants  the  real  power  and  skill  of  an  historian. 
But  to  this  lofty  view  of  the  historian's  ftmctions  who 
is  equal?  It  required  all  Macaulay's  indefatigable 
research.  For  the  historian,  the  true  historian,  must 
not  confine  himself  to  the  chronicles  and  annals,  the 
public  records,  the  state  papers,  the  political  corre- 
spondence of  statesmen  and  ambassadors;  he  must 
search  into,  he  must  make  himself  familiar  with  th#^ 
lowest,  the  most  ephemeral,  the  most  contemptible  of 
the  writings  of  the  day.  There  is  no  trash  which  he 
must  not  digest ;  nothing  so  dull  and  wearisome  that 
he  must  not  wade  through.  Nor  are  books  all ;  much 
IS  to  be  learned  ft'om  observation  ;  and  Macauiay  de- 
lighted in  rambling  over  England,  to  visit  tl\e  scenes 
of  historic  events,  the  residences  of  remarkable  men  : 
the  siege  of  Deny  was  described  from  Derry  and  its 
neighbourhood  ;  the  exquisitely  true  and  vivid  epithets 
with  which  he  paints  the  old  Italian  towns  in  his  Ro- 
ballads  owe  their  life  and  reality  to  his  travels  in 
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Italy.  Finally,  to  order,  dispose,  work  into  a  flowiog 
and  uninterrupted  narrative,  the  whole  of  this  matter 
demanded  nothing  less  than  his  prodigious  memory, 
ever  at  the  command  of  his  imagination  ;  to  arrange  it 
without  confusion,  to  distribute  it  according  to  the  laws 
of  historic  perspective,  to  make  it,  in  short,  a  histoiy, 
as  difficult  to  lay  down  as  the  most  stirring  and  en- 
grossing romance. 

Alas  I  that  all  this  matchless  power  and  skill  should 
end  in  a  torso,  —  yet  a  torso  if,  as  we  fairly  may,  we 
take  the  Revolution  and  the  reign  of  William  III.  as 
a  whole,  nearly  complete  in  its  stature,  and  in  all  its 
limbs  I  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  Macaulay  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  called  off  by  generous  and  grate- 
iul  friendship  to  write  the  lives  in  the  Encydopsadia. 
All  of  these,  even  that  of  Pitt  (as  far  as  it  goes,  a  per- 
fect biography),  we  would  willingly  sacrifice  if  we  could 
fill  up  the  few  chasms  in  his  history.  And  what  would 
we  not  give  for  his  Queen  Anne  ?  William  III.,  to 
whom  he  first  did  justice,  and  not  more  than  justice, 
when  looked  upon  from  a  European,  not  from  an  Eng- 
lish point  of  view,  was  a  labour  of  love :  but  what 
would  have  been  the  more  congenial  age  of  Anne,  in 
which  he  knew  every  one,  the  Queen  and  her  Court, 
Harlcy,  St.  John,  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  as  if  he  had 
lived  with  them  on  the  most  intimate  terms  ?  That  in 
the  main  Macaulay  possessed  the  still  higlier  qualities 
of  an  historian,  truth  and  impartiality,  we  hesitate  not 
1o  avow  our  opinion ;  of  this  posterity  will  judge,  we 
quietly  and  confidently  await  its  award.  He  spoke 
out  too  freely,  too  strongly,  not  to  encounter  some 
prejudices,  some  no  doubt  very  honest  political  or  re- 
ligious feelings.  He  did  not,  perhaps,  always  nicely 
measure  the  strength  of  his  own  language ;  and  he  aa 
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tbborred  meanness  and  dishonesty,  that  they  appeared 
doubly  mean  and  dishonest  in  men  of  great  fame  and 
high  pretensions.  As  to  Marlborough,  we  are  content 
to  place  Mr.  Hallara's  even  more  condemnatory  verdict 
by  tlie  side  of  Macanlay's;  and  Macaulay  had  not 
reached  the  brighter  part  of  Marlborough's  career ;  in 
the  last  volume  that  great  man  is  already  shaking  off 
the  slough  of  his  baser  life.  Penn's  double  and  con- 
flicting character  (assuredly  no  rare  occurrence  in  his- 
tory) must  be  viewed  on  all  sides.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  wise.  Christian  legislator,  worthy  of  all  praise,  he 
was,  in  England,  a  vain  busy  man,  proud  of  his  in- 
fluence with  the  king,  who  found  it  his  interest  to  flat- 
ter him,  and  unable  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  miser* 
able  intrigues  of  that  miserable  court. 

A  few  sentences  on  Macaulay's  conversational  pow- 
ers, on  his  private  life  still  fewer.  There  is  a  common 
impression  that  in  society  he  was  engrossing  and  over- 
powering. Every  one  has  heard  the  witty  saying  of 
his  old  friend  (no  two  men  could  appreciate  each  other 
more  highly  or  more  justly)  about  **  flashes  of  silence.'* 
Bat  in  the  quiet  intercourse  with  the  single  friend,  no 
great  talker  was  more  free,  easy  and  genial,  than  Ma- 
caalay.  There  was  the  most  equable  interchange  of 
thought;  he  listened  with  as  much  courtesy,  as  he 
q)oke  with  gentle  and  pleasant  persuasiveness.  In  a 
larger  circle,  such  as  he  delighted  to  meet  and  assem- 
ble around  him  to  the  close  of  his  life,  a  few  chosen 
intimates,  some  accomplished  ladies,  foreigners  of  the 
highest  distinction,  who  were  eager  to  make  his  ac* 
quaintance,  his  manners  were  frank  and  open.  In  con- 
versation in  such  a  circle,  a  commanding  voice,  high 
animal  spirits,  unrivalled  quickness  of  apprehension, 
a  flow  of  language  as  rapid  as  inexhaustible,  gave  him 
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pernaps  a  larger  share,  but  a  share  which  few 
not  delighted  to  yield  up  to  him.  His  thoughts  were 
like  lightning,  and  clothed  themselves  at  once  in 
words.  While  other  men  were  thinking  what  they 
should  say,  and  how  they  should  say  it,  Macaulay  bad 
said  it  all,  and  a  great  deal  more.  And  the  stores  which 
his  memory  had  at  instantaneous  command !  A  wide 
range  of  Greek  and  Latin  history  and  literature,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  Spanish  ;  of  German  he  had  not 
so  full  a  stock,  but  he  knew  the  best  works  of  the  best 
authors  ;  Dutch  he  learned  for  the  purpose  of  his  His- 
tory. With  these  came  anecdote,  touches  of  charac- 
ter, drollery,  fun,  excellent  stories  excellently  told. 
The  hearer  often  longed  for  Macaulay 's  memory  to 
carry  off  what  he  heard  in  a  single  morning,  in  an 
after-dinner  colloquy,  or  in  a  few  hours  in  a  country 
house. 

Lord  Macaulay  was  never  married ;  his  strong  do- 
mestic aflfections  were  chiefly  centred  in  his  sister,  hap- 
pily married  to  his  friend  Sir  Charles  Ti-evelyan,  and 
her  family.  Her  children  were  to  him  as  bis  own, 
and  cherished  with  almost  parental  tenderness.  As  a 
friend,  he  was  singularly  steadfast ;  he  was  impatient 
of  anything  disparaging  of  one  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained sincere  esteem.  In  the  war  of  political  life,  he 
made,  we  believe,  no  lasting  enemy;  he  secured  the 
unswerving  attachment  of  his  political  friends,  to  whom 
he  had  been  unswervingly  true.  No  act  inconsistent 
with  the  highest  honour  and  integrity  was  ever  whis- 
pered against  him.  In  all  his  writings,  however  his 
opinions,  so  strongly  uttered,  may  have  given  offence 
to  men  of  diflierent  sentiments,  no  sentence  has  been 
impeached  as  jarring  against  the  loftiest  principles  of 
honour,  justice,  pure  morality,  rational  religion. 
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In  early  life  he  was  robust  and  active  ;  and  though 
his  fiiends  at  a  later  period  could  not  but  perceive  the 
progress  of  some  mysterious  malady  (he  was  long  ha- 
rassed by  a  distressing  cough),  yet  he  rallied  so  fre- 
quently, and  seemed  to  have  so  much  buoyancy  of  con- 
stitution, that  they  hoped  he  miglht  have  life  to  achieve 
his  great  work.  He  himself  felt  inward  monitions ; 
his  ambition  receded  from  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
close  of  the  first  Brunswicks ;  before  his  last  illness  he 
had  reduced  his  plan  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

His  end,  though  not  without  warning  to  those  who 
watched  him  with  friendship  and  affection,  was  sudden 
and  singularly  quiet  On  December  28,  1859,  he  fell 
asleep  and  woke  not  again. 

He  was  buried,  January  9,  1860,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  Poets'  Comer,  his  favourite  haunt ;  and  he 
was  known  to  have  expressed  a  modest  hope  that  he 
might  be  thought  worthy  to  repose  there  with  the  illus- 
trious dead.  He  lies  at  the  foot  of  Addison's  statue, 
near  to  Johnson,  and  among  many  other  of  our  most 
fiuDous  statesmen  and  men  of  letters. 

H.  H.  MILMAN. 
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is  given  to  the  world  precisely  as  it  was  left :  no  con- 
necdog  link  has  been  added ;  no  reference  verified ; 
no  authority  sought  for  or  examined.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  possible,  with  the  help  I  might  have  obtained 
from  his  friends,  to  have  supplied  much  that  is  want- 
ing; but  I  preferred,  and  I  believe  the  public  will  pre- 
fer, that  the  last  thoughts  of  the  great  mind  passed 
away  from  among  us  should  be  preserved  sacred  from 
any  touch  but  his  own.  Besides  the  revfeed  manu- 
script, a  few  pages  containing  the  first  rough  sketch  of 
the  last  two  months  of  William's  reign  are  all  that  is 
left.  From  this  I  have  with  some  difficulty  deciphered 
the  account  of  the  death  of  William.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  join  it  on  to  the  preceding  part,  or  to 
supply  the  corrections  which  would  have  been  given 
by  the  improving  hand  of  the  author.  But,  imperfect 
aa  it  muBt  be,  I  believe  it  will  be  received  with  pie 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

The  rejoicings,  by  which  London,  on  the  second  of 
December  1697,  celebrated  the  return  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  continued  till  long  after  midnight.  On  the 
following  morning  the  Parliament  met ;  and  one  of 
the  most  laborious  sessions  of  that  age  commenced. 

Among  the  questions  which  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Houses  should  speedily  decide,  one  stood  gtandinf 
forth  preeminent  in  interest  and  importance.  »™^••• 
Even  in  the  first  transports  of  joy  with  which  the 
bearer  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  had  been  welcomed  to 
England,  men  had  eagerly  and  anxiously  asked  one 
another  what  was  to  be  done  with  that  army  which 
had  been  fiuned  in  Ireland  and  Belgium,  which  had 
learned,  in  many  hard  campaigns,  to  obey  and  to  con- 
quer, and  which  now  consisted  of  eighty-seven  thou- 
sand excellent  soldiers.  Was  any  part  of  this  great 
force  to  be  retained  in  the  service  of  the  State  ?  And, 
if  any  part,  what  part?  The  last  two  kings  had,  with- 
^at  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  maintained  military 
establishments  in  time  of  peace.  But  that  they  had 
done  this  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Eng- 
land was  acknowledged  by  all  jurists,  and  had  beep 
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expressly  affirmed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  for  William,  now  that  the  country  was 
threatened  by  no  foreign  and  no  domestic  enemy,  to 
keep  up  even  a  single  battalion  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Estates  of  the  Realm ;  and  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  such  a  sanction  would  be  given. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  see  this  question  in  the  light 
in  which  it  appeared  to  our  ancestors. 

No  man  of  sense  has,  m  our  days,  or  in  the  dap 
of  our  fathers,  seriously  maintained  that  our  island 
could  be  safe  without  an  army.  And,  even  if  our 
island  were  perfectly  secure  from  attack,  an  army 
would  still  be  indispensably  necessary  to  us.  The 
growth  of  the  empire  has  left  us  no  choice.  The 
regions  which  we  have  colonized  or  conquered  since 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  contain  a  pop- 
ulation exceeding  twenty-fold  that  which  the  House  of 
Stuart  governed.  There  are  now  more  English  sol- 
diers on  the  other  side  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  time 
of  peace  than  Cromwell  had  under  his  command  in 
time  of  war.  All  the  troops  of  Charles  II.  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  garrison  the  posts  which  we 
now  occupy  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  alone.  The 
regiments  which  defend  the  remote  dependencies  of 
the  Crown  cannot  be  duly  recruited  and  relieved,  un- 
less a  force  far  larger  than  thtit  which  James  collected 
in  the  camp  at  Hounslow  for  the  purpose  of  overawing- 
his  capital  be  constantly  kept  up  within  the  kingdom. 
Tlie  old  national  antipathy  to  permanent  military  es- 
tablishments, an  antipathy  which  was  once  reasonable 
and  salutary,  but  which  lasted  some  time  after  it  had 
become  unreasonable  and  noxious,  has  gradually  yielded 
to  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances.  We  have 
made  the  discovery,  that  an  army  may  be  so  consti* 
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toted  as  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  efficient  against 
an  enemy,  and  yet  obsequious  to  the  civil  magistrate. 
We  have  long  ceased  to  apprehend  danger  to  law  and 
to  ireedom  from  the  licence  of  troops,  and  from  the 
ambition  of  victorious  generals.  An  alarmist  who 
sboald  now  talk  such  language  as  was  common  five 
generations  ago,  who  should  call  for  the  entire  dis- 
banding of  the  land  force  of  the  realm,  and  who  should 
gravely  predict  that  the  warriors  of  Inkerman  and 
Delhi  would  depose  the  Queen,  dissolve  the  Parliament, 
and  plunder  the  Bank,  would  be  regarded  as  fit  only 
for  a  cell  in  Saint  Luke^s.  But  before  the  Revolution 
oar  ancestors  had  known  a  standing  army  only  as  an 
instrument  of  lawless  power.  Judging  by  their  own 
experience,  they  thought  it  impossible  that  such  an 
army  should  exist  without  danger  to  the  rights  both  of 
the  Crown  and  of  the  people.  One  class  of  politicians 
was  never  weary  of  repeating  that  an  Apostolic 
Church,  a  loyal  gentry,  an  ancient  nobility,  a  sainted 
King,  had  been  foully  outi*aged  by  the  Joyces  and  the 
Prides :  another  class  recounted  the  atrocities  commit- 
ted by  the  Lambs  of  Kirke,  and  by  the  Beelzebubs 
and  Lucifers  of  Dundee  ;  and  both  classes,  agreeing  in 
scarcely  anything  else,  were  disposed  to  agree  in  aver- 
sion to  the  red  coats.  ' 

While  such  was  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  the  King 
was,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  general,  most  un- 
willing to  see  that^uperb  body  of  troops  which  he  had 
formed  with  infinite  difficulty  broken  up  and  dispersed. 
Bat,  as  to  this  matter,  he  could  not  absolutely  rely  on 
the  support  of  his  ministers ;  nor  could  his  ministers 
absolately  rely  on  the  support  of  that  parliamentary 
majority  whose  attachment  had  enabled  them  to  con- 
front enemies  abroad  and  to  crush  traitors  at  home,  to 
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restore  a  debased  currency,  and  to  fix  public  credit  on 
deep  and  solid  foundations. 

The  difficulties  of  the  King's  situation  are  to  be,  in 
part  at  least,  attributed  to  an  error  which  he 
had  committed  in  the  preceding  spring.  The 
Gazette  which  announced  that  Sunderland  had  been 
appointed  Chamberlain  of  the  Rojal  Household,  sworn 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  named  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices  who  were  to  administer  the  government  dur- 
ing the  summer,  had  caused  great  uneasiness  among 
plain  men  who  remembered  all  the  windings  and  doub- 
lings of  his  long  career.  In  truth,  his  countrymen 
were  unjust  to  him.  For  they  thought  him,  not  only 
an  unprincipled  and  faithless  politician,  which  he  was, 
but  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  which 
he  was  not  What  he  wanted  was  simply  to  be  safe, 
rich  and  great.  To  these  objects  he  had  been  constant 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  For  these  ob- 
jects he  had  passed  from  Church  to  Church  and  from 
faction  to  faction,  had  joined  the  most  turbulent  of 
oppositions  without  any  zeal  for  freedom,  and  had 
served  the  most  arbitrary  of  monarchs  without  any 
zeal  for  monarchy ;  had  voted  for  the  Exclusion  Bill 
without  being  a  Protestant,  and  had  adored  the  Host 
without  being  a  Papist ;  had  sold  his  country  at  once 
to  both  the  great  parties  which  divided  the  Continent, 
had  taken  money  from  France,  had  had  sent  intelli- 
gence to  Holland.  As  far,  however,  as  he  could  be 
said  to  have  any  opinions,  his  opinions  were  Whiggish. 
Since  his  return  from  exile,  his  influence  had  been 
generally  exerted  in  favour  of  the  Whig  party.  It 
was  by  his  counsel  that  the  Great  Seal  had  been  en- 
trusted to  Somers,  that  Nottingham  had  been  sacrificed 
to  Russell,  and  that  Monta^me  had  been  preferred  to 
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Fox.  It  was  by  his  dexterous  management  that  the 
Princess  Anne  had  been  detached  from  the  opposi- 
tion, and  tliat  Godolphin  had  been  removed  from  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Treasury.  The  party  which 
Sunderland  had  done  so  much  to  serve  now  heM  a  new 
pledge  for  his  fidelity.  His  only  son,  Charles  i^^rd 
Lord  Spencer,  was  just  entering  on  public  ^p*™*'- 
life.  The  precocious  maturity  of  the  young  man*s  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character  had  excited  hopes  which 
were  not  destined  to  be  realized.  His  knowledge  of 
ancient  literature,  and  his  skill  in  imitating  the  styles 
of  the  masters  of  Roman  eloquence,  were  applauded 
by  veteran  scholars.  The  sedateness  cf  his  deportment 
and  the  apparent  regularity  of  his  life  delighted  austere 
moralists.  He  was  known  indeed  to  have  one  expen- 
sive taste ;  but  it  was  a  taste  of  the  most  respectable 
kind.  He  loved  books,  and  was  bent  on  forming  the 
most  magnificent  private  library  in  England.  While 
other  heirs  of  noble  houses  were  inspecting  patterns  of 
steinkirks  and  sword  knots,  dangling  afler  actresses,  or 
betting  on  fighting  cocks,  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the 
Mentz  editions  of  Tully's  Offices,  of*  the  Parmesan 
Statius,  and  of  the  inestimable  Virgil  of  Zarottus.^ 
It  was  natural  that  high  expectations  should  be  formed 
of  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  a  youth  whose  very  lux- 
ury and  prodigality  had  a  grave  and  erudite  air,  and 
that  even  discerning  men  should  be  unable  to  detect 
the  vices  which  were  hidden  under  that  show  of  pre- 
mature sobriety. 

^  Evelyn  saw  the  Mentz  edition  of  the  Offices  amonff  Lord  Spencer's 
books  in  April,  1699.  Markland,  in  his  preface  to  the  Sylvte  of  Statius, 
teknowledges  bis  obligations  to  the  very  rare  Parmesan  edition  in  lA>rd 
Spencer's  collection.  As  to  the  Virgil  of  Zarottus,  which  his  Lordship 
bought  for  46(.,  see  the  extracts  firom  Wanley's  Diary,  in  Kichols's  Literary 
Aaeodotoi,  i.  00. 
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Spencer  was  a  Whig,  unhappily  for  the  Whig  party, 
which,  before  the  unhonoured  and  unlamented  close  of 
bis  life,  was  more  than  once  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin  by  his  violent  temper  and  his  crooked  polities. 
His*  Whiggism  differed  widely  from  that  of  his  father. 
It  was  not  a  languid,  speculative,  preference  of  ono 
theory  of  government  to  another,  but  a  fierce  and  dom- 
inant passion.  Unfortunately,  though  an  ardent,  it 
was  at  the  same  time  a  corrupt  and  degenerate, 
Whiggism ;  a  Whiggism  so  narrow  and  oligarchical  as 
to  he  little,  if  at  all,  preferable  to  the  worst  forms  of 
Toryism.  The  young  lord's  imagination  had  been  fas- 
cinated by  those  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty  which 
abound  in  the  Latin  poets  and  orators ;  and  he,  Hke 
those  poets  and  orators,  meant  by  liberty  something 
very  different  from  the  only  liberty  which  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Like  them,  he 
could  see  no  danger  to  liberty  except  from  kings.  A 
commonwealth,  oppressed  and  pillaged  by  such  men  as 
Opimius  and  Verres,  was  free,  because  it  had  no  king. 
A  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Venice,  who 
passed  his  whole  life  under  tutelage  and  in  fear,  who 
could  not  travel  where  he  chose,  or  visit  whom  he 
chose,  or  invest  liis  property  as  he  chose,  whose  path 
was  beset  with  spies,  who  saw  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets  the  mouth  of  bronze  gaping  for  anonymous  ac- 
cusations against  him,  and  whom  the  Inquisitors  of 
State  could,  at  any  moment,  and  for  any  or  no  reason, 
arrest,  torture,  fling  into  the  Grand  Canal,  was  free, 
because  he  had  no  king.  To  curtail,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  small  privileged  class,  prerogatives  which  the  Sover- 
eign possesses  and  ought  to  possess  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  nation,  was  the  object  on  which  Spencer's 
heart  was  set.     During  many  years  he  was  restrained 
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bj  older  and  wiser  men ;  and  it  was  not  till  those 
whom  he  had  early  been  accustomed  to  respect  liad 
passed  away,  and  till  he  was  himself  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  that  he  openly  attempted  to  obtain  for  the  he- 
reditary nobility  a  precarious  and  invidious  ascendency 
in  the  State,  at  the  expense  both  of  the  Commons  and 
of  the  Throne, 

In  1695,  Spencer  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  member  for  Tiverton,  and  had,  during 
two  sessions,  conducted  himself  as  a  steady  and  zealous 
Whig.  The  party  to  which  he  had  attached  himself 
might  perhaps  have  reasonably  considered  him  as  a 
hostage  suflRcient  to  ensure  the  good  faith  of  his  father; 
for  the  Earl  was  approaching  that  time  of  life  at  which 
even  the  most  ambitious  and  rapacious  men  generally 
toil  rather  for  their  children  than  for  themselves.  But 
the  distrust  which  Sunderland  inspired  was  such  as  no 
guarantee  could  quiet.  Many  fancied  that  he  was  — 
with  what  object  they  never  took  the  trouble  to  en- 
quire—  employing  the  same  arts  which  had  ruined 
James  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  William.  Each 
prince  had  had  his  weak  side.  One  was  too  nmch  a 
Papist,  and  the  other  too  much  a  soldier,  for  such  a 
nation  as  this.  The  same  intriguing  sycophant  who 
had  encouraged  the  Papist  in  one  i'atal  error  was  now 
encouraging  the  soldier  in  another.  It  might  well  be 
apprehended  that,  under  the  influence  of  this  evil 
counsellor,  the  nephew  might  alienate  as  many  hearts 
by  trying  to  make  England  a  mihtary  country  as  the 
mcle  had  alienated  by  trying  to  make  her  a  Roman 
Catholic  country. 

The   parliamentary  conflict  on  the   great  contw^m^ 
question  of  a  standing  army  was  preceded  by  JSJJJJjJ 
a  literary  conflict     In  the  autumn  of  1697  •™**- 
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began  a  controversy  of  no  common  interest  and  im- 
portance. The  press  was  now  free.  An  exciting  and 
momentous  political  question  could  be  fairly  discussed* 
Those  who  held  uncourtly  opinions  could  express  those 
opinions  witliout  resorting  to  illegal  expedients  and  em- 
ploying the  agency  of  desperate  men.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  dispute  was  carried  on,  though 
with  sufficient  keenness,  yet,  on  the  whole,  with  a  de- 
cency which  would  have  been  thought  extraordinary  in 
the  days  of  the  censorship. 

On  this  occasion  the  Tories,  though  they  felt  strongly, 
wrote  but  little.  The  paper  war  was  almost  entirely 
carried  on  between  two  sections  of  the  Whig  party.- 
The  combatants  on  both  sides  were  generally  anony- 
mous. But  it  was  well  known  that  one  of  the  fore- 
most champions  of  the  malecontent ,  Whigs  was  John 
Trenchard,  son  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State.  Pre- 
eminent among  the  ministerial  Whigs  was  one  in 
whom  admirable  vigour  and  quickness  of  intellect  were 
united  to  a  not  less  admirable  moderation  and  urbanity, 
one  who  looked  on  the  history  of  past  ages  with  the 
eye  of  a  practical  statesman,  and  on  the  events  which 
were  passing  before  him  with  the  eye  of  a  philosophical 
historian.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  name  him- 
self.    He  could  be  none  but  Somers. 

The  pamphleteers  who  recommended  the  immediate 
and  entire  disbanding  of  the  army  had  an  easy  task. 
If  they  were  embarrassed,  it  was  only  by  the  abun- 
dance of  the  matter  from  which  they  had  to  make 
their  selection.  On  their  side  were  claptraps  and  his- 
torical commonplaces  without  number,  the  authority  of 
a  crowd  of  illustrious  names,  all  the  prejudices,  all  the 
traditions,  of  both  the  parties  in  the  state.  These  writ- 
ers laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  political 
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science  that  a  standing  army  and  a  free  constitution 
could  not  exist  together.  What,  they  asked,  had  de- 
stroyed the  noble  commonwealths  of  Greece  ?  What 
had  enslaved  the  mighty  Roman  people  ?  What  had 
turned  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages  into 
lordships  and  duchies  ?  How  was  it  that  so  many  of 
the  kingdoms  of  modem  Europe  had  been  transformed 
from  limited  into  absolute  monarchies?  The  States 
General  of  France,  the  Cortes  of  Castile,,  the  Grand 
Justiciary  of  Arragon,  what  had  been  fatal  to  them 
all  ?  History  was  ransacked  for  instances  of  advent- 
urers who,  by  the  help  of  mercenary  troops,  had  sub- 
jugated free  nations  or  deposed  legitimate  princes  ;  and 
such  instances  were  easily  found.  Much  was  said 
about  Pisistratus,  Timophanes,  Dionysius,  Agathocles, 
Marius  and  Sylla,  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  Caesar, 
Carthage  besieged  by  her  own  mercenaries,  Rome  put 
up  to  auction  by  her  own  Praetorian  cohorts,  Sultan  Os*- 
man  butchered  by  his  own  Janissaries,  Lewis  Sforza  sold 
into  captivity  by  his  own  Switzers.  But  the  favourite 
instance  was  taken  from  the  recent  history  of  our 
own  land.  Thousands  still  living  had  seen  the  great 
usurper,  who,  strong  in  the  power  of  the  sword,  had 
triumphed  over  both  royalty  and  freedom.  The  Tories 
were  reminded  that  his  soldiers  had  guarded  the  scaf- 
fold before  the  Banqueting  House.  The  Whigs  were 
reminded  that  those  same  soldiers  had  taken  the  mace 
from  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  From  such 
evils,  it  was  said,  no  country  could  be  secure  which 
was  cursed  with  a  standing  army.  And  what  were 
the  advantages  which  could  be  set  off  against  such 
evils?  Invasion  was  the  bugbear  with  which  the 
Court  tried  to  frighten  the  nation.  But  we  were  not 
children  to  be  scared  by  nursery  tales.     We  were  at 
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peace  ;  and,  even  in  time  of  war,  an  enemy  who  should 
attempt  to  invade  us  would  probably  be  intercepted  by 
our  fleet,  and  would  assuredly,  if  he  reached  our  shores, 
be  repelled  by  our  militia.  Some  people  indeed  talked 
as  if  a  militia  could  achieve  nothing  great.  But  that 
base  doctrine  was  refuted  by  all  ancient  and  all  modem 
history.  What  was  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx  in  the 
best  days  of  LaceddBmon  ?  What  was  the  Roman 
legion  in  the  best  days  of  Rome  ?  What  were  the 
armies  which  conquered  at  Cressy,  at  Poitiers,  at  Agin* 
court,  at  Halidon,  or  at  Flodden  ?  What  was  tliat 
mighty  array  which  Elizabeth  reviewed  at  Tilbury? 
In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries 
Englishmen  who  did  not  live  by  the  trade  of  war  had 
made  war  with  success  and  glory.  Were  the  English 
of  the  seventeenth  century  so  degenerate  that  they 
could  not  be  trusted  to  play  the  men  for  then:  own 
homesteads  and  parish  churches  ? 

For  such  reasons  as  these  the  disbanding  of  the 
forces  was  strongly  recommended.  Parliament,  it  was 
said,  might  perliaps,  from  respect  and  tenderness  for 
the  person  of  His  Majesty,  permit  him  to  have  guards 
enough  to  escort  his  coach  and  to  pace  the  rounds  be- 
fore his  palace.  But  this  was  the  very  utmost  that  it 
would  be  right  to  concede.  The  defence  of  the  realm 
ought  to  be  confided  to  the  sailors  and  the  militia. 
Even  the  Tower  ought  to  have  no  garrison  except  the 
trainbands  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  intelligent  and  dispas- 
sionate man  that  these  declaimers  contradicted  them- 
selves. If  an  army  composed  of  regular  troops  really 
was  far  more  efficient  than  an  army  composed  of  hus- 
bandmen taken  from  the  plough  and  burghers  taken 
fix)m  the  counter,  how  could  the  country  be  safe  witii 
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DO  defenders  but  husbandmen  and  burghers,  when  • 
great  prince,  who  was  our  nearest  neiglibour,  who  had 
a  few  months  before  been  our  enemy,  and  who  might,  in 
a  few  months,  be  our  enemy  again,  kept  up  not  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  regular  troops  ?  I  f, 
ou  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  English  people  ivas 
such  that  they  would,  with  little  or  no  training,  en- 
coonter  and  defeat  the  most  formidable  array  of  veter- 
ans from  the  continent,  was  it  not  absurd  to  apprehend 
that  such  a  people  could  be  reduced  to  slavery  by  a  few 
regiments  of  their  own  countrymen  ?  But  our  ances- 
tors were  generally  so  much  blinded  by  prejudice  that 
this  inconsistency  passed  unnoticed.  They  were  secure 
where  they  ought  to  have  been  wary,  and  timorous 
where  they  might  well  have  been  secure.  They  were 
not  shocked  by  hearing  the  same  man  maintain,  in  the 
Bame  breath,  tliat,  if  twenty  thousand  professional  sol- 
diers were  kept  up,  the  liberty  and  property  of  mill- 
ions of  Englishmen  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Crown,  and  yet  that  those  millions  of  Englishmen, 
fighting  for  liberty  and  property,  would  speedily  anni- 
hilate an  invading  anny  composed  of  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  of  the  conquerors  of  Steinkirk  and  Landen. 
Whoever  denied  the  former  proposition  was  called  a 
tool  of  the  Court.  Whoever  denied  the  latter  was 
accused  of  insulting  and  slandering  the  nation. 

Somers  was  too  wise  to  oppose  himself  directly  to 
the  strong  current  of  popular  feeling.  With  rare  dex- 
terity he  took  the  tone,  not  of  an  advocate,  but  of  a 
judgp.  The  danger  which  seemed  so  terrible  to  many 
iionest  friends  of  liberty  he  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce altogether  visionary.  But  he  reminded  his 
countrymen  that  a  choice  between  dangers  was  some? 
limes  all  that  was  left  tp  tl^e  wis^^t  gf  i^anidnd.    No 
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lawgiver  had  ever  been  able  to  devise  a  perfect  and  im- 
mortal form  of  government.     Perils  lay  thick  on  the 
right  and   on   the  left;   and   to   keep   far  from  one 
evil  was  to  draw  near  to  another.     That  which,  con- 
sidered merely  with  reference  to  the  internal  polity  of 
England,  might  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  objectionable, 
might  be  absolutely  essential  to  her  rank  among  Euro* 
pean  Powers,  and  even  to  her  independence.     All  that 
a  statesman  could  do  in  such  a  case  was  to  weigh  in- 
conveniences against  each  other,  and  carefully  to  ob- 
serve which  way  the  scale  leaned.     The  evil  of  hav- 
ing regular  soldiers,  and  the  evil  of  not  having  them, 
Somers   set  forth   and  compared   in  a  little   treatise, 
which  was  once  widely  renowned   as  the   Balancing 
Letter,  and  which  was  admitted,  even  by  the  malecon* 
tents,  to  be   an  able  and  plausible  composition.     He 
well  knew  that  mere  names  exercise  a  mighty  influence 
on  the   public   mind ;   that  the  most  perfect  tribunal 
which  a  legislator  could  construct  would  be  unpopu- 
lar if  it  were  called  the  Star  Chamber ;  that  the  most 
judicious  tax  which  a  financier  could  devise  would  ex- 
cite  murmurs  if  it  were  called  the  Shipmoney  ;   and 
that  the  words  Standing  Army  then  had  to   English 
ears  a  sound  as  unpleasing  as  either  Shipmoney  or  Star 
Chamber.    He  declared  therefore  that  he  abhorred  the 
thought  of  a  standing  army.     What  he  recommended 
was,  not  a  standing,  but  a  temporary  army,  an  army 
of  which  Parliament  would  annually  fix  the  number,  an 
^rmy  for  which  Parliament  would  annually  frame  a  mil« 
itary  code,  an  army  which  would  cease  to  exist  as  soon 
as  either  the  Lords  or  the  Commons  should  think  that  its 
services  were  not  needed.     From  such  an  army  surely 
the  danger  to  public  liberty  could  not  by  wise  men  be 
thought  sorious.     On  th^  other  hand,  the  danger  to 
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which  the  kingdom  would  be  exposed  if  all  the  troops 
were  disbanded  was  such  as  might  well  disturb  the 
firmest  mind.  Suppose  a  war  with  the  greatest  Power 
in  Christendom  to  break  out  suddenly,  and  to  find  us 
without  one  battalion  of  regular  infantry,  without  one 
squadron  of  regular  cavalry ;  what  disasters  might  we 
not  reasonably  apprehend  ?  It  was  idle  to  say  that  a 
descent  could  not  take  place  without  ample  notice,  and 
that  we  should  have  time  to  raise  and  discipline  a  great 
force.  An  absolute  prince,  whose  orders,  given  in  pro- 
found secresy,  were  promptly  obeyed  at  once  by  his 
captains  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Scheld,  and  by  his 
admirals  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  in  the  MediteiTa- 
nean,  might  be  ready  to  strike  a  blow  long  before  we 
were  prepared  to  parry  it.  We  might  be  appalled  by 
learning  that  ships  from  widely  remote  ^arts,  and 
troops  from  widely  remote  garrisons,  had  assembled  at 
a  single  point  within  sight  of  our  coast.  To  trust  to 
our  fleet  was  to  trust  to  the  wind  and  the  waves.  The 
breeze  which  was  favourable  to  the  invader  might  pre- 
vent our  men  of  war  from  standing  out  to  sea.  Only 
nine  years  ago  this  had  actually  happened.  The  Prot- 
estant wind,  before  which  the  Dutch  armament  had  run 
full  sail  down  the  Channel,  had  driven  King  James's 
navy  back  into  the  Thames.  It  must  then  be  acknowl- 
edged to  be  not  improbable  that  the  enemy  might  land. 
And,  if  he  landed,  what  would  he  find  ?  An  open 
country  ;  a  rich  country  ;  provisions  everywhere  ;  not 
a  river  but  which  could  be  forded ;  no  natural  fastnesses 
such  as  protect  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy  ;  no  artificial 
fiistnesses  such  as,  at  every  step,  impede  the  progress  of 
a  conqueror  in  the  Netherlands.  Everything  must  then 
be  staked  on  the  steadiness  of  the  militia  ;  and  it  was 
pernicious  flattery  to  represent  the  militia  as  equal  to  a 
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conflict  in  the  field  with  veterans  whose  whole  life  had 
been  a  preparation  for  the  day  of  battle.  The  instances 
which  it  was  the  fashion  to  cite  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  soldiers  taken  from  the  threshing  floor  and 
the  shop-board  were  fit  only  for  a  schoolboy's  theme. 
Somers,  who  had  studied  ancient  literature  like  a  man, 
—  a  rare  thing  in  his  Ume,  —  said  that  those  instances 
reftited  the  doctrine  whidi  they  were  meant  to  prove. 
He  disposed  of  much  idle  declamation  about  the  Lace- 
daemonians by  saying,  most  concisely,  correctly,  and 
happily,  that  the  Lacedaamonian  commonwealth  really 
was  a  standing  army  which  threatened  all  the  rest  of 
Greece.  In  fact,  the  Spartan  had  no  callmg  except  war. 
Of  arts,  sciences,  and  letters  he  was  ignorant^  The 
labour  of  the  spade  and  of  the  loom,  and  the  petty 
gains  of  tittde,  he  contemptuously  abandoned  to  men  of 
a  lower  caste.  His  whole  existence  from  childhood  to 
old  age  was  one  long  military  training.  Meanwhile 
the  Athenian,  the  Corinthian,  tlie  Argive,  the  Theban, 
gave  his  chief  attention  to  his  oliveyard  or  his  vineyard, 
his  warehouse  or  his  workshop,  and  took  up  his  shield 
and  spear  only  for  short  terms  and  at  long  inter^^als. 
The  difference  therefore  between  a  Lacedsemonian  pha- 
lanx and  any  other  phalanx  was  long  as  great  as  the 
difference  between  a  regiment  of  the  French  household 
troops  and  a  regiment  of  the  London  trainbands.  La- 
cedaBmon  consequently  continued  to  be  dominant  in 
Greece  till  other  states  began  to  employ  regular  troops* 
Then  her  supremacy  was  at  an  end.  She  was  great 
while  she  was  a  standing  army  among  militias.  She 
fell  when  she  had  to  contend  with  other  standing  ar« 
mies.  The  lesson  which  is  really  to  be  learned  from  her 
ascendency  and  from  lier  decline  is  this,  that  the  occa- 
sional soldier  is  no  match  for  the  professional  soldier.' 

^  The  more  minute!}  wc  examine  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fiall  oi 
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*^  e  lesson  Somers  drew  from  the  history  of 

"^  very  scholar  who  really  understands  that 

^  't  that  he  was  in  the  right.    The  finest 

^'^  xisted  was  probably  that  of  Italy  in 

I  "^^       ^  oefore  Christ     It  might  have  been 

*-^^  even  or  eight  hundred  thousand  fighting 
^                       J  assuredly  wanted   neither  natural  courage 

.^eoioii,  the  more  reason  we  shnli  find  to  admire  the  tagaoity  of 
^inen.  The  first  great  humiliation  which  befel  the  Lacediemonians  wai 
the  affair  of  Sphacteria.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  occasion  they  were 
nnqiuahed  by  men  who  made  a  trade  of  war.  The  foice  which  Oeon 
carried  oat  with  him  fhmi  Athens  to  the  Bay  of  Pylos,  and  4u  which  the 
ereut  of  the  conflict  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed,  consisted  entirely  of  merce- 
nariet,  —  archers  Irom  Scythia  and  light  infantn*  from  Thrace.  The  vietoiy 
gained  by  the  Lacediemonians  over  a  great  confederate  army  at  Tegea 
retrieved  tliat  military  reputation  which  the  disaster  of  Sphacteria  had  im- 
paired. Yet  even  at  Tegea  it  was  signally  proved  that  the  Lacedsmo- 
■iane,  though  far  superior  to  occasional  soldiers,  were  not  equal  to  profea- 
sioiial  soldiers.  On  every  point  but  one  the  allies  were  put  to  rout;  but  on 
ooe  point  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  way;  and  that  was  the  point  where 
they  were  opposed  to  a  brigade  of  a  thousand  Argives,  picked  men,  whom 
the  state  to  wtiich  they  belonged  had  during  many  years  trained  to  war  at 
the  public  charge,  and  who  were,  in  fact,  a  standing  army.  After  the 
battle  of  Tegea,  many  years  elapsed  before  the  Lacediemonians  sustained  a 
defeat.  At  length  a  calamity  befel  them  which  astonished  all  their  neigh- 
bours. A  division  of  the  army  of  Agesilaus  was  cut  off  and  destroyed 
almost  to  a  man ;  and  this  exploit,  which  seemed  almost  portentous  to  the 
Greeks  of  that  age,  was  achieved  by  Iphicratee,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Bercenaiy  light  infantry.  But  it  was  from  the  day  of  Leuctra  that  the 
fall  of  Sparta  became  rapid  and  violent  Some  time  before  that  day  the 
Tbebans  bad  resolved  to  follow  the  example  which  had  been  set  many 
years  before  by  the  Aigivea.  Some  hundreds  of  athletic  youtha,  carefVilly 
selMted,  were  set  apart,  under  the  names  of  the  City  Baud  and  the  Sacred 
Band,  to  form  a  standing  army.  Their  business  was  war.  They  encamped 
la  the  citadel;  they  were  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  community;  and 
they  became,  under  assiduous  training,  the  first  soldiers  in  Greece.  They 
were  constantly  victorious  till  they  were  opposed  to  Philip's  admirably 
cfiacipliiied  phalanx  at  Chseronea;  and  even  at  Chieronea  they  were  not 
defeated,  but  slain  in  their  ranks,  fighting  to  the  last.  It  was  this  band, 
directed  by  the  skill  of  great  captains,  which  gave  the  decisive  blow  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  power.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  was  no  degeneracy 
among  the  Lacedaemonians.  Even  down  to  the  time  of  Pyrrhns  they  seem 
to  have  been  in  all  militar}'  qualities  equal  to  their  ancestors  who  con* 
qnered  at  Platsea.    But  their  ancestors  at  Platiea  had  not  such  enemies  to 
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i 
nor  pnblic  spirit,  would  have  been  able  to  protect  their  j 

own  hearths  and  altars  against  an  invader.      An  in-  j 

vader  came,  bringing  with  him  an  anny  small  and 
exhausted  by  a  march  over  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  bnt 
familiar  with  battles  and  sieges.  At  the  head  of  this 
army  he  traversed  the  peninsula  to  and  fro,  gained  a 
succession  of  victories  against  immense  numerical  odds, 
slaughtered  the  hardy  youth  of  Latium  like  sheep,  by 
tens  of  thousands,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Rome, 
continued  during  sixteen  years  to  maintain  himself  in 
a  hostile  country,  and  was  never  dislodged  till  he  had 
by  a  cruel  discipline  gradually  taught  his  adversaries 
how  to  resist  him. 

It  was  idle  to  repeat  the  names  of  great  battles  won, 
in  the  middle  ages,  by  men  who  did  not  make  war  their 
chief  calling ;  those  battles  proved  only  that  one  mili- 
tia might  beat  another,  and  not  that  a  militia  could 
beat  a  regular  army.  As  idle  was  it  to  declaim  about 
the  camp  at  Tilbury.  We  had  indeed  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  spirit  which  all  classes  <^  Englishmen, 
gentlemen  and  yeomen,  peasants  and  burgesses,  had  so 
signally  displayed  in  the  great  crisis  of  1688.  Bat  we 
had  also  reason  to  be  thankful  that,  with  all  their  spirit, 
they  were  not  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Spanish 
battalions.     Somers  related  an  anecdote,  well  worthy  | 

to  be  remembered,  which  had  been  preserved  by  tradi-  I 

tion  in  the  noble  house  of  De  Vere.  One  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  that  house,  a  captain  who  had  ac- 
quired much  experience  and  much  fame  in  the  Nether- 
lands, had,  in  the  crisis  of  peril,  been  summoned  back 
to  England  by  Elizabeth,  and  rode  with  her  through  i 

the  endless  ranks  of  shouting  pikemen.     She   asked  | 

him  what  he  thought  of  the  army.     "  It  is,*'  he  said,  | 

"  a  brave  army."     There  was  something  in  his  tone  or 
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manner  which  showed  that  he  meant  more  than  fcs 
words  expressed.  The  Queen  msisted  on  his  speaking 
out  "  Madam,"  he  said,  "  Your  Grace's  army  is  brave 
indeed.  I  have  not  in  the  world  the  name  of  a  cow- 
ard: and  yet  I  am  the  greatest  coward  here.  All 
these  fine  fellows  are  praying  that  the  enemy  may 
land,  and  that  there  may  be  a  battle ;  and  I,  who  know 
that  enemy  well,  cannot  think  of  such  a  battle  with- 
out dismay/*  De  Vere  was  doubtless  in  the  right. 
The  Duke  of  Parma,  indeed,  would  not  have  subjected 
our  country  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  if 
he  had  effected  a  landing,  the  island  would  have  been 
the  theatre  of  a  war  greatly  resembling  that  which 
Hannibal  waged  in  Italy,  and  that  the  invaders  would 
not  have  been  driven  out  till  many  cities  had  been 
sacked,  till  many  counties  had  been  wasted,  and  till 
multitudes  of  our  stout-hearted  rustics  and  artisans  had 
perished  in  the  carnage  of  days  not  less  terrible  than 
those  of  Thrasymene  and  Cannae. 

While  the  pamphlets  of  Trenchard  and  Somers  were 
in  every  hand,  the  Parliament  met. 

The  words  with  which  the  King  opened  the  session 
brought  the  great  question  to  a  speedy  issue.  Meetinf  of 
**The  circumstances,"  he  said,  "  of  affairs  ^•'"^«»- 
abroad  are  such,  that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  tell  yon 
my  opinion,  that,  for  the  present,  England  cannot  be 
safe  without  a  land  force ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  give ' 
those  that  mean  us  ill  the  opportunity  of  effecting  that 
under  the  notion  of  a  peace  which  they  could  not  bring 
to  pass  by  war." 

The  speech  was  well  received  ;  for  that  Parliament 
was  thoroughly  well  affected  to  the  Govern-  J***^*^^ 
ment.  The  members  had,  like  the  rest  of  the  reedwi. 
community,  been  put  into  high  good  humour  by  the 
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return  of  peace  and  by  the  revival  of  trade.     They 
were  indeed  still  under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  of 
the  preceding  day  ;  and  they  had  still  in  their  ears  the 
tlianksgiving  sermons  and  thanksgiving  anthems :  all 
the  bonfires  had  hardly  burned  out ;  and  the  rows  of 
lamps  and  candles  had  hardly  been  taken  down.  Many, 
therefore,  who  did  not  assent  to  all  that  the  King  had 
said,  joined  in  a  loud   hum  of  approbation  when  Ue 
concluded.^     As  soon  as  the  Conunons  had  retired  to 
their  own  chamber,  they  resolved  to  present  an  address 
assuring  His  Majesty  that  they  would  stand  by  him  in 
peace   as  firmly  as   they  had   stood   by  him   in  war. 
Seymour,  who  had,  during  the  autumn,  been  going  from 
sliire  to  shire,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  country 
gentlemen  against  the  ministry,  ventured  to  make  some 
uncourtly  remarks :  but  he  gave  so  much  ofience  that 
he  was  hissed  down,  and  did  not  venture  to  demand  a 
division.^ 

The  friends  of  the  Government  were  greatly  elated 
Debate  on  a  by  the  proceedings  of  this  day.  During  the 
ti&huieiit.  following  week  hopes  were  entertained  that 
the  Parliament  might  be  induced  to  vote  a  pes^e  es- 
tablishment of  thirty  thousand  men.  But  these  hopes 
were  delusive.  The  bum  with  which  William's  speech 
had  been  received,  and  the  hiss  which  had  drowned 
the  voice  of  Seymour,  had  been  misunderstood.  The 
'Commons  were  indeed  warmly  attached  to  the  King^s 
person  and  government,  and  quick  to  resent  any  dis- 
respectful mention  of  his  name.  But  the  members 
who  were  disposed  to  let  him  have  even  half  as  many 
troops  as  he  thought  necessary  were  a  minority.  On 
the  tenth  of  December  his  speech  was  considered  in  a 

»  L'Hermitage,  Dec.  X.,  X,,  1697. 

s  Commons*  Jounul,  Dec  3. 1697.    L'HenniUge,  Deo.  ^ 
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Committee  of  the  whole  House  ;  and  Harley  came 
forward  as  the  chief  of  the  opposition.  He  did  not, 
like  some  hot  headed  men,  among  both  the  Whigs  and 
the  Tories,  contend  that  there  ought  to  be  no  regular 
soldiers.  But  he  maintained  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  keep  up,  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  a  larger  force 
thar  had  been  kept  up  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen. 
He  Aoved,  therefore,  that  the  military  establishment 
should  be  reduced  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  year 
1680.  The  Ministers  found  that,  on  this  occasion, 
neither  their  honest  nor  their  dishonest  supporters  could 
be  trusted.  For,  in  the  minds  of  the  most  respectable 
men,  the  prejudice  against  standing  armies  was  of  too 
long  growth  and  too  deep  root  to  be  at  once  removed ; 
and  those  means  by  which  the  Court  might,  at  another 
time,  have  secured  the  help  of  venal  politicians  were, 
at  that  moment,  of  less  avail  than  usual.  The  Trien- 
nial Act  was  beginning  to  produce  its  effects.  A  gen- 
eral election  was  at  hand.  Every  member  who  had 
constituents  was  desirous  to  please  them ;  and  it  was 
certain  that  no  member  would  please  his  constituents 
by  voting  for  a  standing  army :  and  the  resolution 
moved  by  Harley  was  strongly  supported  by  Howe, 
was  carried,  was  reported  to  the  House  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and,  after  a  debate  in  which  several  orators 
made  a  great  display  of  their  knowledge  of  ancient 
and  modem  history,  was  confirmed  by  one  hundred 
and  eighty  five  votes  to  one  hundred  and  forty  eight.^ 
In  this  debate  the  fear  and  hatred  with  which  many 
rf  the  best  friends  of  the  Government  re-  gunderiand 
garded  Sunderland  were  unequivocally  mani-  **^''*'*^- 
fested.  ''  It  is  easy,"  such  was  the  language  of  sev- 
eral members,  ^^  it  is  easy  to  guess  by  whom  that  uii* 
I  L'Hermitace,  Dee.  ^,  Dec  •^;  Joarnals. 
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happy  sentence  was  inserted  in  the  speech  from  the 
Throne.  No  person  well  acquainted  with  the  disas* 
troos  and  disgracefnl  history  of  the  last  t^^  reigns  can 
doubt  who  the  minister  is,  who  is  now  whispering  evil 
counsel  in  the  ear  of  a  third  master."  The  Chamber- 
lain, thus  fiercely  attacked,  was  very  feebly  defended. 
There  was  indeed  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  small 
knot  of  his  creatures ;  and  they  were  men  not  destitute 
of  a  certain  kind  of  ability  ;  but  their  moral  character 
was  as  bad  as  his.  One  of  them  was  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Guy,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  his 
place  for  corruption.  Another  was  the  late  Speaker, 
Trevor,  who  had,  from  the  chair,  put  the  question 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  rogue,  and  had  been 
forced  to  pronounce  that  the  Ayes  had  it.  A  third 
was  Charles  Duncombe,  long  the  greatest  goldsmith  of 
Lombard  Street,  and  now  one  of  the  greatest  land- 
owners of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Possessed 
of  a  private  fortune  equal  to  that  of  any  duke,  he  had 
not  thought  it  beneath  him  to  accept  the  place  of 
Cashier  of  the  Excise,  and  had  perfectly  understood 
how  to  make  that  place  lucrative  :  but  he  had  recently 
been  ejected  from  office  by  Montague,  who  tliought, 
with  good  reason,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trusted. 
Such  advocates  as  Trevor,  Guy  and  Duncombe  could 
do  little  for  Sunderland  in  debate.  The  statesmen  of 
the  Junto  would  do  nothing  for  him.  They  had  un- 
doubtedly owed  much  to  him.  His  influence,  cooperat- 
ing with  their  own  great  abilities  and  with  the  force 
of  circumstances,  had  induced  the  King  to  commit  the 
direction  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  realm  to 
a  Whig  Cabinet.  But  the  distrust  which  the  old  trai- 
tor and  apostate  inspired  was  not  to  be  overcome. 
The  ministers  could  not  be  sure  that  he  was  not«  while 
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miliiig  on  them^  whispering  in  confidential  tones  to 
them,  pouring  out,  as  it  might  seem,  all  his  heart  to 
them,  really  calumniating  them  in  the  closet  or  sug- 
gesting to  the  opposition  some  ingenious  mode  of  at- 
tacking them.     Thej  had  very  recently  been  thwarted 
by  him.     They  were  bent  on  making  Wharton  a  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  had  therefore  looked  forward  with 
impatience  to  the  retirement  of  Trumball,  who  was  in- 
deed hardly  equal  to  the  duties  of  his  great  place.     To 
thrir  surprise  and  mortification  they  learned,  on  the 
eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  that  Trumball  had 
suddenly  resigned,  and  Vernon,  the  Under  Secretary, 
had  been  summoned  to  Kensington,  and  had  returned 
thence  with  the  seals.     Vernon  was  a  zealous  Whig, 
and  not  personally  unacceptable   to  the  chiefs   of  his 
party.    But  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  might 
not  unnaturally  think   it  strange  that  a   post  of  the 
highest  importance  should  have  been  filled  up  in  op^x)- 
sition  to  their  known  wishes,  and  with  a  haste  and  a 
lecresy  which  plainly  showed  that  the  King  did  not 
wish  to   be   annoyed   by  their  remonstrances.     The 
Lord  Chamberlain  pretended  that  he  had  done  all  in 
his  power  to  serve  Wharton.     But  the  Whig  chiefs 
were  not  men  to  be  duped  by  the  professions  of  so  no- 
torious a  liar.     Montague  bitterly  described  him  as  a 
fireship,  dangerous  at  best,  but  on  the  whole  most  dan- 
gerous as  a  consort,  and  least  dangerous  when  showing 
hostile  colours.     Smith,  who  was  the  most  efficient  of 
Montague's  lieutenants,  both  in  the  Treasury  and  in 
the  Parliament,  cordially  sympathised  with  his  leader. 
Sunderland  was  therefcure  left  undefended.     His  ene- 
mies became  bolder  and  more   vehement  every  day. 
Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  member  for  Grinstead,  and  Lord 
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Norris,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  talked  of  moving 
«n  address  requesting  the  King  to  banish  for  ever  from 
die  Court  and  the  Council  that  evil  adviser  who  had 
misled  His  Majesty's  royal  uncles,  had  betrayed  the 
liberties  o(  the  people,  and  had  abjured  tlie  Protestant 
religion. 

Sunderland  had  been  uneasy  from  the  first  moment 
at  which  his  name  had  been  mentioned  hn  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  now  in  an  agony  of  terror. 
The  whole  enigma  of  his  life,  an  enigma  of  which 
many  unsatisfactory  and  some  absurd  explanations  have 
been  propounded,  is  at  once  solved  if  we  consider  him 
as  a  man  insatiably  greedy  of  wealth  and  power,  and 
yet  nervously  apprehensive  of  danger.  He  rushed 
with  ravenous  eagerness  at  every  bait  wliich  was  of- 
fered to  his  cupidity.  But  any  ominous  shadow,  any 
threatening  murmur,  sufficed  to  stop  hipa  in  his  full 
career,  and  to  make  him  change  his  course  or  bury 
himself  in  a  hiding  place.  He  ought  to  have  thought 
himself  fortunate  indeed,  when,  afler  all  the  crimes 
which  he  had  committed,  he  found  himself  again  en- 
joying his  picture  gallery  and  his  woods  at  Althorpe, 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  admitted  to  the  royal 
closet,  pensioned  from  the  Privy  Purse,  consulted 
about  the  most  important  af&irs  of  state.  But  his  am- 
bition and  avarice  would  not  sufier  him  to  rest  till  he 
held  a  high  and  lucrative  office,  till  he  was  a  regent  of 
the  kingdom.  The  consequence  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a  violent  clamour;  and  that  clamour 
he  had  not  the  spirit  to-  face. 

His  friends  assured  him  that  the  threatened  address 
would  not  be  carried.  Perhaps  a  hundred  and  sixty 
members  might  vote  for  it ;  but  hardly  more.  **  A 
hundred  and   sixty  1 "   he   cried :  "  No   minister  caa 
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stand  against  a  hundred  and  sixty.     I  am  snre  that  I 
will  not  try.**     It  must  be  remembered  that  a  hundred 
and  sixty  votes  in  a  House  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
members  would  correspond  to  more  than  two  hundred 
votes  m  the  present  House  of  Commons  ;  a  very  for- 
midable minority  on  the  unfavourable  side  of  a  ques- 
tion deeply  affecting  the  personal  character  of  a  public 
man.     William,  unwilling  to  part  with  a  servant  whom 
he  knew  to  be  unprincipled,  but  whom  he  did  not  con- 
sider as  more  unprincipled  than  many  other  English 
politicians,  and  in  whom  he  had  found  much  of  a  very 
useful  sort  of  knowledge,  and  of  a  very  useful  sort  of 
ability,  tried  to  induce  the  ministry  to  come  to  the  res- 
cue.   It  was  particularly  important  to  soothe  Wliarton, 
who  had  been  exasperated   by  his  recent  disappoint- 
ment, and  had  probably  exasperated  the  other  members 
of  the  Junto.     He  was  sent  for  to  the  palace.     The 
King  himself  intreated   him  to  be  reconciled    to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  to  prevail  on  the  Whig  leaders 
in  the  Lower  House  to  oppose  any  motion  which  Dyke 
or  Norris  might  make.     Wharton  answered  in  a  man- 
ner which  made  it  clear  that  from  him  no  help  was  to 
be  expected.     Sunderland's  terrors  now  became  insup- 
portable.    He  had  requested   some   of  his   friends  to 
come  to  his  house  that  he  might  consult  them  ;  they 
came  at  the  appointed  hour,  but  found  that  he  had  gone 
to  Kensington,  and  had  lefk  word  that  he  should  soon 
be  back.     When  he  joined  them,  they  observed  that  he 
had  not  the  gold  key  which  is  the  badge  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  asked  where  it  was.     "  At  Kensing- 
ton," answered  Sunderland.     They  found  that  lie  had 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  that  it  had  been,  after  a 
long  struggle,  accepted.     They  blamed  his  haste,  and 
told  him  that,  since  he  had  summoned  them  to  advise 
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him  on  that  day,  he  might  at  least  have  waited  till  the 
morrow.  "  To-morrow,"  he  exclaimed,  "  would  have 
ruined  me.     To-night  has  saved  me." 

Meanwhile,  both  the  disciples  of  Somers  and  the 
Thenntiw  disciple^  of  Tronchard  were  grumbling  at 
\JSSiT^  *  Harley's  resolution.  The  disciples  of  Somers 
'™^-  maintamed  that,  if  it  was  right  to  have  an 

army  at  all,  it  must  be  right  to  have  an  efficient  army. 
The  disciples  of  Trenchard  complained  that  a  great 
principle  had  been  shamefully  given  up.  On  the  vital 
issue.  Standing  Army  or  no  Standing  Army,  the  CJom- 
mons  had  pronounced  an  eiToneous,  a  fatal  decision. 
Whether  that  army  should  consist  of  five  regiments  or 
of  fifteen  was  hardly  worth  debating.  The  great  dyke 
which  kept  out  arbitrary  power  had  been  broken.  It 
was  idle  to  say  that  the  breach  was  narrow ;  for  it 
would  soon  be  widened  by  the  flood  which  would  rush 
in.  The  war  of  pamphlets  raged  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  At  the  same  time  alarming  symptoms  began  to 
appear  among  the  men  of  the  sword.  They  saw 
themselves  every  day  described  in  print  as  the  scum 
of  society,  as  mortal  enemies  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  Was  it  reasonable  —  such  was  the  language 
of  some  scribblers  —  that  an  honest  gentleman  should 
pay  a  heavy  land  tax,  in  order  to  support  in  idleness 
and  luxury  a  set  of  fellows  who  requited  him  by  se- 
ducing his  dairy  maids  and  shooting  his  partridges  7 
Nor  was  it  only  in  Grub  Street  tracts  that  such  reflec- 
iions  were  to  be  found.  It  was  known  all  over  the 
town  that  uncivil  things  had  been  said  of  the  military 
profession  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  Jack 
Howe,  in  particular,  had,  on  this  subject,  given  the 
rein  to  his  wit  and  to  his  ill-nature.  Some  rough  and 
daring  veterans,  marked  with   the  scars  of  Steinkirk 
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snd  singed  with  the  smoke  of  Namur,  threatened  ven- 
geance for  these  insults.  The  writers  and  speakers 
who  had  taken  the  greatest  liberties  went  in  constant 
fear  of  being  accosted  by  fierce  -  looking  captains, 
and  required  to  make  an  immediate  choice  between 
figiiting  and  being  caned.  One  gentleman,  who  had 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  severity  of  his  lan- 
guage, went  about  with  pistols  in  his  pockets.  Howe, 
whose  courage  was  not  proportionate  to  his  malignity 
and  petulance,  was  so  much  frightened,  that  he  retired 
into  the  country.  The  King,  well  aware  that  a  single 
blow  given,  at  that  critical  conjuncture,  by  a  soldier 
to  a  member  of  Parliament  might  produce  disastrous 
consequences,  ordered  the  officers  of  the  army  to  their 
quarters,  and,  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  his  au- 
thority and  influence,  succeeded  in  preventing  all  out- 
rage.i 

All  this  time  the  feeling  in  favour  of  a  regular  force 
seemed  to  be  growing  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  resignation  of  Sunderland  had  put  many  honest 
gentlemen  in  good  humour.  The  Whig  leaders  ex- 
erted themselves  to  rally  their  followers,  held  meetings 
at  the  "  Rose,"  and  represented  strongly  the  dangers 
to  which  the  country  would  be  exposed,  if  defended 
only  by  a  militia.  The  opposition  asserted  that  neither 
bribes  nor  promises  were   spared.     The  ministei's  at 

*  In  the  first  act  of  Fanpthar's  Trip  to  the  Jabilee,  the  passionn  which 
about  this  time  agitated  society  are  exhibited  with  much  i^pirit.  Alderman 
Smuggler  sees  Colonel  Standard,  and  exclaims,  *'  There 's  another  plague 
of  the  nation,  a  red  coat  and  feather."  **  I  'm  disbanded,'*  says  the  Colo- 
■el.  **  This  very  morning,  in  Hyde  Park,  my  brave  regiment,  a  thousand 
men  that  looked  like  lions  yesterday,  were  scattered  and  looked  as  poor 
.  and  simple  as  the  herd  of  deer  that  gmzed  beside  them."  **  Fal  al  deral ! " 
cries  the  Alderman:  ^*  I  '11  have  a  bonfire  this  night,  as  high  as  the  monu- 
meat"  **  A  bonfire!"  answered  the  soldier;  "thou  diy,  withered,  ill- 
nature!  had  not  those  brave  fellows*  swords  defended  you,  your  hoose  had 
baan  a  bonfire  ere  this  about  your  ears." 
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length  flattered  themselves  that  Harley's  resolution 
might  be  rescinded.  On  the  eighth  of  January  they 
again  tried  their  strength,  and  were  again  defeated, 
though  by  a  smaller  majority  than  before.  A  hundred 
and  sixty  four  members  divided  with  them.  A  hun- 
dred and  eighty  eight  were  for  adhering  to  the  vote  of 
tlie  eleventli  of  December.  It  was  remarked  that  on 
tliis  occasion  the  naval  men,  with  Rooke  at  their  head, 
voted  against  the  Government.^ 

Tt  was  necessary  to  yidd.  All  that  remained  was  to 
put  on  the  words  of  the  resolution  of  the  eleventh  of 
December  the  most  &vourable  sense  that  they  could 
be  made  to  bear.  They  did  indeed  admit  of  very  dif- 
ferent interpretations.  The  force  which  was  actually 
in  England  in  1680  hardly  amounted  to  five  thousand 
men.  But  the  garrison  of  Tangier  and  the  regiments 
in  the  pay  of  the  Batavian  federation,  which,  as  they 
were  available  for  the  defence  of  England  against  a 
foreign  or  domestic  enemy,  might  be  said  to  be  in  some 
sort  part  of  the  English  army,  amounted  to  at  least  five 
thousand  more.  The  construction  which  the  ministers 
put  on  the  resolution  of  the  eleventh  of  December  was, 
that  the  army  was  to  consist  of  ten  thousand  men  ;  uid 
in  this  construction  the  House  acquiesced.  It  was  not 
held  to  be  necessary  that  the  Parliament  should,  as  in 
our  tipie,  fix  the  amount  of  the  land  force.  The  Com- 
mons tiiought  that  they  sufficiently  limited  the  number 
of  soldiers  by  limitmg  the  sum  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pended in  maintaining  soldiers.  What  that  sum  should 
be  was  a  question  which  raised  much  debate.  Harley 
was  unwilling  to  give  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Montague  struggled  for  four  hundred 
thousand.     The  general  sense  of  the  House  was  tbsl 

1  L'Hermltage,  Jtautary  ^. 
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Harley  ofibred  too  little,  and  that  Montague  demanded 
too  xnudL  At  last,  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  a 
vote  was  taken  (or  three  hundred  and  fiftj  thousand 
pounds.  Four  days  later  the  House  resolved  to  grant 
half-pay  to  the  disbanded  officers  till  they  should  be 
otherwise  provided  for.  The  half*pay  was  meant  to  be 
a  retainer  as  well  as  a  reward.  The  effect  of  this  im« 
portant  vote  therefore  was  that,  whenever  a  new  war 
should  break  out,  the  nation  would  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  many  gentlemen  of  great  military 
experience.  The  ministry  afterwards  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  much  against  the  will  of  a  portion  of  the  op- 
position, a  separate  vote  for  three  thousand  marines. 

A  Mutiny  Act,  which  had  been  passed  in  1697,  ex- 
pired in  the  sprinir  of  1698.  As  yet  no  such 
Aot  bad  been  passed  except  in  tmie  ot  war ; 
and  the  temper  of  the  Parliajnent  and  of  the  nation 
was  such  that  the  ministers  did  not  venture  to  ask,  in 
time  of  peace,  for  a  renewal  of  powers  unknown  to  the 
constitution.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  soldier 
was  again,  as  in  the  times  which  preceded  the  Revolu- 
tion, subject  to  exactly  the  same  law  which  governed 
the  citizen. 

It  wasjonly  in  matters  rekiting  to  the  army  that  the 
government  found  the  Commons  unmanage- 
able. Liberal  provision  was  made  for  Uie  *^ 
navy.  The  number  of  seamen  was  6xed  at  ten  thou* 
sand,  a  great  force,  according  to  the  notions  of  that 
)ge,  for  a  time  of  peace.  The  funds  assigned  some 
years  before  for  the  support  of  the  civil  list  had  fallen 
short  of  the  estimate.  It  was  resolved  that  a  new  ar- 
rangement should  be  made,  and  that  a  certain  income 
iboold  be  settled  on  the  King.  The  amount  was  fixed, 
bf  an  unanimous  vote,  at  seven  hundred  thousaitd 
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pounds ;  and  the  Commons  declared  that,  by  making 
this  ample  provision  for  hb  comfort  and  dignity,  they 
meant  to  express  their  sense  of  the  great  things  which 
he  hac?  done  for  the  country.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  so  large  a  sum  would  not  have  been  given  without 
debates  and  divisions,  had  it  not  been  understood  that 
he  meant  to  take  on  himself  the  charge  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester's  establishment,  and  that  he  would  in  all 
pn>bability  have  to  pay  6fly  thousand  pounds  a  year 
to  Mary  of  Modena.'  The  Tories  were  unwilling  to 
disoblige  the  Princess  of  Denmark ;  and  the  Jacobites 
abstained  from  offering  any  opposition  to  a  grant  in  the 
benefit  of  which  they  hoped  that  the  banished  fiimily 
would  participate. 

It  was  not  merely  by  pecuniary  liberality  that  the 
AetB  COD-  Parliament  testified  attachment  to  the  Sot- 
ttmmd.  ereign.  A  bill  was  rapidly  passed  which 
withheld  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  dur- 
ing twelve  months  more,  from  Bemardi  and  some 
other  conspirators  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  As- 
sassination Plot,  but  whose  guilt,  though  demonstrated 
to  the  conviction  of  every  reasonable  man,  could  not 
be  proved  by  two  witnesses.  At  the  same  time  new 
securities  were  provided  against  a  new  danger  which 
threatened  the  government.  The  peace  had  put  an  end 
to  the  apprehension  that  the  throne  of  William  might  be 
subverted  by  foreign  arms,  but  had,  at  the  same  time, 
faciUtated  domestic  treason.  It  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  an  agent  from  Saint  Germains  to  cross  the  sea 
in  a  fishing  boat,  under  the  constant  dread  of  being 
intercepted  by  a  cruiser.  It  was  no  longer  necessary 
for  him  to  land  on  a  desolate  beach,  to  lodge  in  a 
thatched  hovel,  to  dress  himself  like  a  carter,  or  to 
travel  up  to  town  on  foot.     He  came  openly  by  the 
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Calais  packet,  walked  into  the  best  inh  at  Dover,  and 
ordered  posthorses  for  London.  Meanwhile  yonng 
Englishmen  of  quality  and  fortune  were  hastening  in 
crowds  to  Paris.  They  would  naturally  wish  to  see 
him  who  had  once  been  their  king ;  and  this  curiosity, 
though  in  itself  innocent,  might  have  evil  conse- 
quences. Artful  tempters  would  doubtless  be  on  the 
watch  for  every  such  traveller ;  and  many  such  trav- 
ellers might  be  well  pleased  to  be  courteously  ac- 
costed, in  a  foreign  land,  by  Englishmen  of  honourable 
name,  distinguished  appearance,  and  insinuating  ad- 
dress. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  lad  fresh  from 
the  university  would  be  able  to  refute  all  the  sophisms 
and  calumnies  which  might  be  breathed  in  his  ear  by 
dexterous  and  experienced  seducers.  Nor  would  it  be 
strange  if  he  should,  in  no  long  time,  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  a  private  audience  at  Saint  Germains,  should  be 
charmed  by  the  graces  of  Mary  of  Modena,  should 
find  something  engaging  in  the  childish  innocence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  should  kiss  the  hand  of  James, 
and  should  return  home  an  ardent  Jacobite.  An  Act 
was  therefore  passed  forbidding  English  subjects  to  hold 
any  intercourse  orally,  or  by  writing,  or  by  message, 
with  the  exiled  family.  A  day  was  fixed  after  which 
no  English  subject,  who  had,  during  the  late  war,  gone 
into  France  without  the  royal  permission  or  borne  arms 
against  hb  country  was  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  this 
kingdom,  except  under  a  special  license  from  the  King. 
Whoever  infringed  these  rules  incurred  the  penalties  of 
high  treason. 

The  dismay  was  at  first  great  among  the  malecon- 
tents.  For  English  and  Irish  Jacobites,  wlio  had 
served  under  the  standards  of  Lewis  or  hung  about 
the   Court  of  Saint  Germains,  had,  since  the  peace, 
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tome  over  in  multitudes  to  England.  It  was 
puted  that  thousands  ^ere  within  the  scope  of  the 
new  Act.  But  the  severity  of  that  Act  was  mitigated 
by  a  beneficent  administration.  Some  fierce  and  stub- 
bom  nonjunn^t  who  would  not  debase  themselves  by 
asking  for  any  indulgence,  and  some  conspicuous  ene- 
mies of  the  government  who  had  asked  for  indulgence 
in  vain,  were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  refuge  on 
the  Continent.  But  the  great  majority  of 'those  of- 
fenders who  promised  to  live  peaceably  under  William's 
rule  obtained  his  permission  to  remain  in  their  native 
land. 

In  the  case  of  one  great  ofiender  there  were  some 
jB„i  ^  circumstances  which  attracted  general  inter- 
cuiMartj.  ^j^  ^j^ J  which  might  fiimish  a  good  subject 
to  a  novelist  or  a  dramatist.  Near  fourteen  years  be- 
fore this  time,  Sunderland,  then  Secretary  of  State  to 
Charles  the  Second,  had  married  his  daughter  Lady 
Elizabeth  Spencer  to  Donough  Macarthy,  Earl  of  Clan- 
carty,  the  lord  of  an  immense  domain  in  Munster.  Both 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  were  mere  children,  the 
bridegroom  only  fifteen,  the  bride  only  eleven.  After 
the  ceremony  they  were  separated ;  and  many  years 
ftill  of  strange  vicissitudes  elapsed  before  they  again 
met  The  boy  soon  visited  his  estates  in  Ireland.  He 
had  been  bred  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
but  his  opinions  and  his  practice  were  loose.  He  found 
himself  among  kinsmen  who  were  zealous  Roman  Cath- 
olics. A  Roman  Catholic  king  was  on  the  throne.  To 
turn  Roman  Catholic  was  the  best  recommendation  to 
favour  both  at  Whitehall  and  at  Dublin  Castie. 
Clancarty  speedily  changed  his  religion,  and  firom  a 
dissolute  Protestant  became  a  dissolute  Papist.  After 
the   Revolution   he  followed  the  fortunes  of  James; 
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Mte  in  the  Celtic  Parliament  which  met  at  the  King's 
Inns ;  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Celtic  army ;  was 
forced  to  surrender  himself  to  Marlborongh  at  Cork  ; 
was  sent  to  England,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
The  Clancarty  estates^  which  were  supposed  to  yield 
a  rent  of  not  mnch  less  than  ten  thousand  a  year,  were 
confiscated.  They  were  charged  with  an  annuity  to 
the  Earl's  brother,  and  with  another  annuity  to  his 
wife :  bat  the  greater  part  was  bestowed  by  the  King 
on  Lford  Woodstock,  the  eldest  son  of  Portland. 
Daring  some  time,  the  prisoner's  life  was  not  safe. 
For  the  popular  voice  accused  him  of  outrages  for* 
which  the  utmost  license  of  civil  war  would  not  furnish 
a  plea.  It  is  said  that  he  was  threatened  with  an  ap- 
peal of  murder  by  the  widow  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man who  had  been  put  to  death  during  the  troubles. 
After  passing  three  years  in  confinement,  Clancarty 
made  his  escape  to  the  Continent,  was  graciously  re- 
ceived at  St.  Oermains,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  corps  of  Irish  refugees.  When  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick  had  put  an  end  to  the  hope  that  the 
banished  dynasty  would  be  restored  by  foreign  arms, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  English  Government.  But  he  was 
grievously  disappointed.  The  interest  of  his  wife's 
family  was  undoubtedly  more  thctn  sufficient  to  obtain 
a  pardon  for  him.  But  on  that  interest  he  could  not 
reckon.  The  selfish,  base,  covetous,  father-in-law  was 
not  at  all  desirous  to  have  a  highborn  beggar  and  the 
posterity  of  a  highborn  beggar  to  maintain.  The  rul- 
ing passion  of  the  brother-in-law  was  a  stern  and  ac- 
rimonious party  spirit.  He  could  not  bear  to  think 
that  he  was  so  nearly  connected  with  an  enemy  of  the 
Re>  olution  and  of  die  Bill  of  Rights,  and  would  with 
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pleasure  bare  seen  the  odious  tie  severed  even  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.  There  was  one,  however, 
from  whom  the  ruined,  expatriated,  proscribed  young 
nobleman  might  hope  to  find  a  kind  reception.  He 
stole  across  the  Channel  in  disguise,  presented  himself 
at  Sunderland^s  door,  and  requested  to  see  Lady  Clan** 
c^rty.  He  was  charged,  he  said,  with  a  message  to 
her  from  her  mother,  who  was  then  lying  on  a  sick 
bed  at  Windsor.  By  this  fiction  he  obtained  admission, 
made  himself  known  to  his  wife,  whose  thoughts  had 
probably  been  constantly  fixed  on  him  during  many 
years,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  give  him  the  most  ten* 
dcr  proofs  of  an  affection  sanctioned  by  the  laws  both 
of  God  and  of  man.  The  secret  was  soon  discovered 
and  betrayed  by  a  waiting  woman.  Spencer  learned 
that  very  night  that  his  sister  had  admitted  her  husband 
to  her  apartment.  The  fanatical  young  Whig,  burning 
with  animosity  which  he  mistook  for  virtue,  and  eager 
to  emulate  the  Corinthian  who  assassinated  his  brother, 
and  the  Roman  who  passed  sentence  of  death  on  his 
son,  .flew  to  Vernon's  office,  gave  information  that  the 
Irish  rebel,  who  had  once  already  escaped  from  cus- 
tody, was  in  hiding  hard  by,  and  procured  a  warrant 
and  a  guard  of  soldiers.  Clancarty  was  found  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife,  and  dragged  to  the  Tower.  She 
followed  him  and  implored  permission  to  partake  his 
cell.  These  events  produced  a  great  stir  throughout 
the  society  of  London.  Sunderland. professed  every- 
where that  he  heartily  approved  of  his  son^s  conduct : 
but  the  public  had  made  up  its  mind  about  Sunderland*s 
veracity,  and  paid  very  little  attention  to  his  professions 
on  this  or  on  any  other  subject.  In  general,  honour- 
able men  of  both  parties,  whatever  might  be  their  opin- 
ion of  Clancarty,  felt  great  compassion  for  his  mothei 
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who  was  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  and  liis  poor  young 
wife  who  was  begging  piteously  to  be  admitted  within 
the  Traitor's  Gate.  Devonshire  and  Bedford  joined 
with  Ormond  to  ask  for  mercy.  The  aid  of  a  still 
more  powerfiil  intercessor  was  called  in.  Lady  Rus- 
sell was  esteemed  by  the  King  as  a  valuable  friend : 
she  was  venerated  by  the  nation  generally  as  a  saint, 
the  widow  of  a  martyr :  and,  when  she  deigned  to  so- 
licit favours,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  she  should 
solicit  in  vain.  She  naturally  felt  a  strong  sympathy 
for  the  unhappy  couple,  who  were  parted  by  the  walls 
of  that  gloomy  old  fortress  in  which  she  had  herself 
exchanged  the  last  sad  endearments  with  one  whose 
image  was  never  absent  from  her.  She  took  Lady 
Clancarty  with  her  to  the  palace,  obtained  access  t^ 
William,  and  put  a  petition  into  his  hand.  Clancarty 
was  pardoned  on  condition  that  he  should  leave  the 
kingdom  and  never  return  to  it.  A  pension  was 
granted  to  him,  small  when  compared  with  the  mag- 
nificent inheritance  which  he  had  forfeited,  but  quite 
suiBcient  to  enable  him  to  live  like  a  gentleman  on 
the  Continent.  He  retired,  accompanied  by  his  Eliza- 
beth, to  Altona. 

All  this  time  the  ways  and  means  for  the  year  were 
under  consideration.  The  Parliament  was  waytand 
able  to  grant  some  relief  to  tlie  country.  The  ^•'^ 
-  land  tax  was  reduced  from  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
to  three.  But  nine  expensive  campaigns  had  left  a 
lieavy  arrear  behind  them ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the 
public  burdens  must,  even  in  the  time  of  peace,  be 
«uch  as,  before  the  Revolution,  would  have  been 
thought  more  than  suiScient  to  support  a  vigorous  war. 
A  country  gentleman  was  in  no  very  good  humour, 
when  he  comj^ared  the  sums  which  were  now  exacted 
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from  liun  with  those  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  pajdng  under  the  last  two  kings ;  his  discontent 
became  stronger  when  he  compared  his  own  situation 
with  that  of  courtiers,  and  above  all  of  Dutch  court- 
iei%  who  had  been  enriched  by  grants  of  Crown  prop- 
erty ;  and  both  interest  and  envy  made  him  willing  to 
listen  to  politicians  who  assured  him  that,  if  those 
grants  were  resumed,  he  might  be  relieved  from  an- 
other shilling. 

The  arguments  against  such  a  resumption  were  not 
likely  to  be  heard  with  favour  by  a  popular  assembly 
composed  of  taxpayers,  but  to  statesmen  and  legislators 
will  seem  unanswerable. 

There,  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sovereign  was,  by 
KiKhtsofthe  the  old  poHty  of  the  realm,  competent  to 
tJSSSmb  to°  give  or  let  the  domains  of  the  Grown  in  such 
lands.  manner  as  seemed  good  to  hinu     No  statute 

defined  the  length  of  the  term  which  he  might  grant, 
or  the  amount  of  the  rent  which  he  must  reserve.  He 
might  part  with  the  fee  simple  of  a  forest  extencUng 
over  a  hundred  square  miles  in  consideration  of  a  trib- 
ute of  a  brace  of  hawks  to  be  delivered  annually  to 
his  falconer,  or  of  a  napkin  of  6ne  linen  to  be  laid  on 
the  royal  table  at  the  coronation  banquet.  In  fact, 
there  had  been  hardly  a  reign  since  the  Conquest,  in 
which  great  estates  had  not  been  bestowed  by  our 
princes  on  favoured  subjects.  Anciently,  indeed,  what 
had  been  lavishly  given  was  not  seldom  violently 
taken  away.  Several  laws  for  the  resumption  of 
Crown  lands  were  passed  by  the  Parliaments  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Of  thoee  laws  the 
last  was  that  which,  in  the  year  1485,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  annulled  the  donations 
of  the  kings  of  the  House  of  York.     More  than  two 
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hmdred  years  had  since  elapsed  without  any  Resump- 
tion Act.  An  estate  deiived  from  the  royal  liberality 
had  long  been  universally  thought  as  secure  as  an  es- 
tate which  had  descended  from  father  to  son  since  the 
compilation  of  Domesday  Book.  No  title  was  consid- 
ered as  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  Russells  to  Wo- 
bam,  given  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  first  Earl  of 
Bedford,  or  than  that  of  the  Cecils  to  Hatfield,  pur- 
chased from  the  Crown  for  less  than  a  third  of  the  real 
valud  by  the  first  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  Long  Par- 
liament did  not,  even  in  that  celebrated  instrument  of 
nineteen  articles,  which  was  framed  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  King  a  mere  Doge,  propose  to 
restrain  him  from  dealing  according  to  his  pleasure 
with  his  parks  and  his  castles,  his  fisheries  and  his 
mines.  After  the  Restoration,  under  the  government 
of  an  easy  prince,  who  had  indeed  little  disposition  to 
give,  but  who  could  not  bear  to  reftise,  many  noble  pri- 
vate fortunes  were  carved  out  of  the  property  of  the 
Crown.  Some  of  the  persons  who  were  thus  enriched, 
Albemarle,  for  example,  Sandwich  and  Clarendon, 
might  be  thought  to  have  fairly  earned  their  master's 
favour  by  their  services.  Others  had  merely  amused 
his  leisure  or  pandered  to  his  vices.  His  mistresses 
▼ere  munificently  rewarded.  Estates  sufficient  to 
support  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage  were  dis- 
tributed among  his  illegitimate  children.  That  these 
grants,  however  prodigal,  were  strictly  legal,  was  tac- 
itly admitted  by  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  when,  in 
1689,  they  recounted  and  condemned  the  unconstitu- 
tional acts  of  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
Neither  in  the  Declaration  of  Right  nor  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  there  a  word  on  the  subject.  William,  there- 
fore, thought  himself  at  liberty  to  give  away  his  heredi.. 
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tary  domains  as  freely  as  his  predecessors  had  gives 
away  theirs.  There  was  muph  murmuring  at  the  pro- 
fusion with  which  he  rewarded  his  Dutch  favourites ; 
and  we  have  seen  that,  on  one  occasion  in  the  year 
1696,  the  House  of  Commons  interfered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  his  liberality.  An  address  was  pre- 
sented requesting  him  not  to  grant  to  Portland  an  ex- 
tensive territory  in  North  Wales.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that,  though  in  this  address  a  strong  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  grant  would  be  mischievous,  the 
Commons  did  not  deny,  and  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  having  admitted,  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
legal.  The  King,  however,  yielded ;  and  Portland 
was- forced  to  content  himself  with  ten  or  twelve  man- 
ors scattered  over  various  counties  from  Cumberland 
to  Sussex. 

It  seems,  therefore,  clear  that  our  princes  were,  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  competent  to  do  what  they  would 
with  their  hereditary  estates.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  law  was  defective,  and  that  the  profusion  with 
which  mansions,  abbeys,  chaces,  warrens,  beds  of  ore, 
whole  streets,  whole  market  towns,  had  been  bestowed 
on  courtiers  was  greatly  to  be  lamented.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  proper  than  to  pass  a  prospective 
statute  tying  up  in  strict  entail  the  little  which  still 
remained  of  the  Crown  property.  But  to  annul  by  a 
retrospective  statute  patents,  which  in  Westminster 
Hall  were  held  to  be  legally  valid,  would  have  been 
simply  robbery.  Such  robbery  must  necessarily  have 
made  all  property  insecure  ;  and  a  statesman  must  be 
shortsighted  indeed  who  imagines  that  what  makes 
property  insecui:e««fii^  really  make  society  prosper- 
ous. ^^ 

But  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  men  who  are  inflamed 
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by  anger,  who  are  suffering  distress,  and  who  fiincy 
that  it  is  in  their  power  to  obtain  immediate  relief 
from  their  distresses  at  the  expense  of  those  who  have 
excited  their  anger,  will  reason  as  calmly  as  the  histo- 
rian who,  biassed  neither  by  interest  nor  passion,  re- 
views the  events  of  a  past  age.  The  public  burdens 
were  heavy.  To  whatever  extent  the  grants  of  royal 
domains  were  revoked,  those  burdens  would  be  light- 
ened. Some  of  the  i-ecent  grants  had  undoubtedly 
been  profuse.  Some  of  the  living  grantees  were  un- 
popular. A  cry  was  raised  which  soon  became  formi- 
dably loud.  All  the  Tories,  all  the  malecontent 
Whigs,  and  multitudes  who,  without  being  either  To- 
ries or  malecontent  Whigs,  disliked  taxes  and  disliked 
Dutchmen,  called  for  a  resumption  of  all  the  Crown 
property  which  King  William  had,  as  it  was  phrased, 
been  deceived  into  giving  away.. 

On  the  seventh  of  February  1698,  this  subject,  des- 
tined to  irritate  the  public  mind  at  intervals  Prooeodingn 
during  many  years,  was  brought  under  the  menton 
consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons.  orowniaDda. 
The  opposition  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  vacating 
all  grants  of  Crown  property  which  had  been  made 
since  the  Revolution.  The  ministers  were  in  a  great 
strait:  the  public  feeling  was  strong;  a  general  elec- 
tion was  approaching ;  it  was  dangerous  and  it  would 
probably  be  vain  to  encounter  the  prevailing  sentiment 
duiecUy.  But  the  shock  which  could  not  be  resisted 
might  be  eluded.  The  ministry  accordingly  professed 
to  find  no  &ult  with  the  proposed  bill,  except  that  it  did 
not  go  fiir  enough,  and  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  two 
more  bills,  one  for  annulling  the  grants  of  James  the 
Second,  the  other  for  annulling  the  grants  of  Charles 
the  Second.     The  Tories  were   caught  in  their  own 
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snare.  For  most  of  the  grants  of  Charles  and  James 
had  been  made  to  Tories ;  and  a  resumption  of  those 
grants  would  have  reduced  some  of  the  chiefe  of  the 
Tory  party  to  poverty.  Yet  it  was  impossible  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  grants  of  William  and  those 
of  his  two  predecessors.  Nobody  could  pretend  that 
the  law  had  been  altered  since  his  accession.  If,  there- 
fore, the  grants  of  the  Stuarts  were  legal,  so  were  his : 
if  his  grants  were  illegal,  so  were  the  grants  of  his 
uncles.  And,  if  both  his  grants  and  the  grants  of  his 
uncles  were  illegal,  it  was  absurd  to  say  that  the  mere 
lapse  of  time  made  a  difference.  For  not  only  was  it 
part  of  the  alphabet  of  the  law  that  there  was  no  pre- 
scription against  the  Crown,  but  the  thirty  eight  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  Restoration  would  not 
have  sufficed  to  bar  a  writ  of  right  brought  by  a  pri- 
vate demandant  against  a  wrongful  tenant.  Nor  could 
it  be  pretended  that  William  had  bestowed  his  favours 
less  judiciously  than  Charles  and  James.  Those  who 
were  least  friendly  to  the  Dutch  would  hardly  venture 
to  say  that  Portland,  Zulestein  and  Ginkell  were  less 
deserving  of  the  royal  bounty  than  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  than  the 
progeny  of  Nell  Gwynn,  than  the  apostate  Arlington 
or  the  butcher  Jeflfreys.  The  opposition,  therefore, 
sullenly  assented  to  what  the  ministry  proposed.  From 
that  moment  the  scheme  was  doomed.  Everybody 
affected  to  be  for  it ;  and  everybody  was  really  against 
it.  The  three  bills  were  brought  in  together,  read  a 
second  time  together,  ordered  to  be  committed  to- 
gether, and  were  then,  fii*st  mutilated,  and  at  length 
quietly  dropped. 

In  the  history  of  the  financial  legislation  of  this  ses- 
sion, there  were  some  episodes  which  deserve  to  be  re- 
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hted.  Those  members,  a  numerous  body,  who  envied 
and  dreaded  Montague  readily  became  the  Mcnt««a« 
unconscious  tools  of  the  cunning  malice  of  pacuiatton. 
Sunderland,  whom  Montague  had  refused  to  defend  in 
Parliament,  and  who,  though  detested  by  the  opposi* 
tion,  contrived  to  exercise  some  influence  over  that 
party  througli  the  instrumentality  of  Charles  Dun- 
oombe.  Duncombe  indeed  bad  his  own  reasons  for 
Iiating  Montague,  who  had  turned  him  out  of  the  place 
of  Cashier  of  the  Excise.  A  serious  charge  was 
brought  against  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  especially 
against  its  chie£  He  was  the  inventor  of  Exchequer 
Bills;  and  they  were  popularly  called  Montague's 
notes.  He  had  induced  the  Parliament  to  enact  that 
those  bills,  even  when  at  a  discount  in  the  market, 
should  be  received  at  par  by  the  collectors  of  the 
revenue.  This  enactment,  if  honestly  carried  into 
e&ct,  would  have  been  unobyectionable.  But  it  was 
strongly  rumoured  that  there  liad  been  foul  play,  peo> 
ulation,  even  forgery.  Duncombe  threw  the  most  seri* 
ous  imputations  on  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  pre- 
tended that  he  had  been  put  out  of  his  office  only  be- 
cause he  was  too  shrewd  to  be  deceived,  and  too  hon- 
est to  join  in  deceiving  the  public.  Tories  and  male- 
content  Whigs,  elated  by  the  hope  that  Montague 
might  be  convicted  of  malversation,  eagerly  called  for 
encpiiry.  An  enquiry  was  instituted  ;  but  the  result 
not  only  disappointed  but  utterly  confounded  the 
accusers.  The  persecuted  minister  obtained  both  a 
complete  acquittal,  and  a  ^gnal  revenge.  Circum- 
stances were  discovered  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
Duncombe  himself  was  not  blameless.  The  clue  was 
udlowed  :  he  was  severely  cross-examined  ;  he  lost  his 
bead;  made  one   uilguarded  admission  after  anothert 
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and  was  at  length  compelled  to  confess,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  that  he  had   been  guilty  of  an   infamoas 
fraud,  which,  but  for  his  own  confession,  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  possible  to  bring  home  to  him.     He  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Excise  to 
pay  ten  thousand  pounds  into  the  Exchequer  for  the 
public  service.     He  had  in  his  hands,  as  cashier,  more 
than  double  that  sum  in  good  milled  silver.    With  some 
of  this  money  he  bought  Exchequer  Bills  which  were 
then  at  a  considerable  discount :  he  paid  those  bills  in  ; 
and  he  pocketed  the  discount,  which  amounted  to  about 
four  hundred  pounds.     Nor  was  this  all.     In  order  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  depreciated  paper,  which  he 
had   fraudulently  substituted  for  silver,  had  been  re- 
ceived  by  him  in  payment  of  taxes,  he  had  employed  a 
knavish  Jew  to  forge   indorsements  of  names,  some 
real    and  some    imaginary.      This  scandalous   story^ 
wrung  out  of  his  own  lips,  was  heard  by  the  oppositioa 
with  consternation   and  shame,  by  the  ministers   and 
their  friends  with   vindictive   exultation.     It  was  re- 
solved, without  any  division,  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
the  Tower,  that  he  should  be  kept  close  prisoner  there, 
that  he  should  be  expelled  from  the  House.     Whether 
any  frirther  punishment  could  be  inflicted  on  him  was  a 
perplexing  question.     The  English  law  touching  for- 
gery became,  at  a  later  period,  barbarously  severe  ; 
but,  in   1698,  it  was  absurdly  lax.     The   prisoner's 
oflfence  was  certainly  not  a  felony ;  and  lawyers  appre- 
hended that  there  would   be  much  difficulty  in  con- 
victing him  even  of  a  misdemeanour.     But  a  recent 
precedent  was  fi*esh  in  the  minds  of  all   men.     The 
weapon  which  had  reached  Fenwick  might  reach  Dan- 
combe.     A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  Was  brought  in, 
%nd  carried  through  the  earlier  stages  with  less  f>ppo' 
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ntion  than  might  have  been  expected.  Some  Noes 
might  perhaps  be  uttered  ;  but  no  members  ventured 
to  say  that  the  Noes  had  it.  The  Tories  were  mad 
with  shame  and  mortification,  at  finding  that  their 
rash  attempt  to  ruin  an  enemy  had  produced  no  ef- 
fect except  the  ruin  of  a  friend-  In  their  rage,  they 
eagerly  caught  at  a  new  hope  of  revenge,  a  hope 
destined  to  end,  as  their  former  hope  had  ended,  in 
discomfiture  and  disgrace.  They  learned,  from  the 
agents  of  Sunderland,  as  many  people  suspected,  but 
certainly  from  informants  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  tJie  offices  about  Whitehall,  that  some  securities 
forfeited  to  the  Crown  in  Ireland  had  been  bestowed 
by  the  King  ostensibly  on  one  Thomas  Railton,  but 
really  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  value 
of  these  securities  was  about  ten  thousand  pounds. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  February  this  transaction  was 
brought  without  any  notice  under  the  consideration  of 
Uie  House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Granville,  a  Tory 
member,  nearly  related  to  tlie  Earl  of  Bath.  Mon- 
tague was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  but  manfully 
avowed  the  whole  truth,  and  defended  what  he  had 
done.  The  orators  of  the  opposition  declaimed  against 
him  with  great  animation  and  asperity.  ^^  This  gentle- 
man," they  said,  ^^  has  at  once  violated  three  distinct 
duties.  He  is  a  privy  councillor,  and,  as  such,  is 
bound  to  advise  the  Crown  with  a  view,  not  to  his  own 
selfish  interests,  but  to  the  general  good.  He  is  the 
first  minister  of  finance,  and  is,  as  such,  bound  to  be  a 
thrifty  manager  of  the  royal  treasure.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  and  is,  as  such,  bound  to  see  that 
the  burdens  borne  by  his  constituents  are  not  made 
heavier  by  rapacity  and  prodigality.  To  all  these 
tmsta  he  has  been  unfaithful.     The  advice  of  the  privj 
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councillor  to  his  master  is,  *  Give  me  money.'     The 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  signs  a  warrant  for  giving 
himself  money  out  of  the  Treasury.     The  member  for 
Westminster  puts  into  his  pocket  money  which  his  con- 
stituents  must  be  taxed   to  replace."     The   surprise 
was   complete ;   the  onset  was  formidable :    but   the 
Whig  majority,  after  a  moment  of  dismay  and  waver- 
ing, rallied  finnly  round  their  leader.     Several  speak- 
ers declared  that  they  highly  approved  of  the  prudent 
liberality  with  which    His  Majesty  had   requited    the 
services  of  a  most  able,  diligent,  and  trusty  counsellor. 
It  was  miserable  economy  indeed  to  grudge  a  rewartl  of 
a  few  thousands  to  one  who  had  made  the  State  richer 
by  millions.     Would  that  all  the  largesses  of  former 
kings  had  been  as  well   bestowed !     How   those  lar- 
gesses had  been  bestowed  none  knew  better  than  some 
of  the  austere  patriots  who  harangued  so  loudly  against 
the  avidity  of  Montague.     If  there  is, -it  was  said,  a 
house  in  England  which  has  been  gorged  with  unde- 
served riches  by  the  prodigality  of  weak  sovereigns,  it 
is  the  House  of  Bath.     Does  it  lie  in  the  month  of  a 
son  of  that  house  to  blame  the  judicious  munificence 
of  a  wise  and  good  king?     Before  the  Granvilles  com- 
plain that  distinguished  merit  has  been  rewarded  ^th 
ten  thousand  pounds,  let  them  refund  some  part  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  which  they  have  pocketed  with- 
out any  merit  at  all. 

The  rule  was,  and  still  is,  that  a  member  against 
whom  a  charge  is  made  must  be  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  must  then  leave  the  House.  The  opposi- 
tion insisted  that  Montague  should  retire.  His  friends 
maintained  that  this  case  did  not  fall  within  the  rule. 
Distinctions  were  drawn  ;  precedents  were  cited  ;  and 
at  length  the   question  was  put,  that  Mr.  Montague 
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do  withdraw.  The  Ayes  were  only  ninety  seven* 
tlie  Noes  two  hundred  and  nine.  This  decisive  result 
astonished  both  parties.  The  Tories  lost  heart  and 
hope.  The  joy  of  the  Whigs  was  boundless.  It  was 
instantly  moved  that  the  Honourable  Charles  Mon- 
tague.  Esquire,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  his 
good  services  to  this  Qovernment  does  deserve  His 
Majesty's  favour.  The  opposition,  completely  cowed, 
did  not  venture  to  demand  another  division.  Mon- 
tague scornfully  thanked  them  for  the  inestimable  ser- 
vice which  they  had  done  him.  But  for  their  malice 
he  never  should  have  had  tlie  honour  and  happiness  of 
being  solemnly  pronounced  by  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land a  benefactor  of  his  country.  As  to  the  grant 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  debate,  he  was  perfectly 
leady  to  give  it  up,  if  his  accusers  would  engage  to 
follow  his  example. 

Even  after  this  defeat  the  Tories  returned  to  the 
charge.  They  pretended  tliat  the  frauds  which  had 
been  coounitted  with  respect  to  the  Exchequer  Bills 
had  been  facilitated  by  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  and  moved  a  resolution  which  im- 
plied a  censure  on  that  Board,  and  especially  on  its 
chiefl  This^  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and 
seventy  votes  to  eigh^-eight.  It  was  remarked  that 
Spencer,  as  if  anxious  to  show  that  he  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  machinations  of  which  his  lather  was  justly 
or  unjustly  suspected,  spoke  in  this  debate  with  great 
warmth  against  Duncombe  and  for  Montague. 

A  few  days  later,  the   bill   of  pains   and  penalties 
■gainst  Duncombe  passed  the  Commons.     It  biu  of  paim 
provided  that   two   thirds  of  his   enormous  JSjjJ^it 
property,  real  and  personal,  should  be  confis-  i>«n««"*>^ 
cated  and  applied  to  the  public  service.     Till  the  third 
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reading  there  was  no  serioas  opposition.  Then  tbe 
Tories  mustered  their  strength.  They  were  defeated 
by  a  hundred  and  thirty  eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
tliree ;  and  the  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  the 
Marquess  of  Hartingtqn,  a  young  nobleman  whom  the 
great  body  of  Whigs  respected  as  one  of  their  heredi- 
tary chiefs,  as  the  heir  of  Devonshire,  and  as  the  son 
in  law  of  Russell. 

That  Duncombe  had  been  guilty  of  shameful  dis- 
honesty was  acknowledged  by  all  men  of  sense  and 
honour  in  the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  ,  He  had 
therefore  little  right  to  expect  indulgence  from  the 
party  which  he  had  unfairly  and  malignantly  assailed. 
Yet  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  Whigs  that  they  should 
have  been  so  much  disgusted  by  his  frauds,  or  so  much 
irritated  by  his  attacks,  as  to  have  been  bent  on  pun- 
ishing him  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  all  the  prin- 
ciples which  governments  ought  to  hold  most  sacred. 

Those  who  concurred  in  the  proceeding  against  Dun- 
combe tried  to  vindicate  their  conduct  by  citing  as  an 
example  the  proceeding  against  Fenwick.  So  dan- 
gerous is  it  to  violate,  on  any  pretence,  those  principles 
which  the  experience  of  ages  has  proved  to  be  the 
safeguards  of  all  that  is  most  precious  to  a  community. 
Twelve  months  had  hardly  elapsed  since  the  legislature 
had,  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  for  very  plau- 
sible reasons,  taken  upon  itself  to  try  and  to  punbh  a 
great  criminal  whom  it  was  impossible  to  reach  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice ;  and  already  the  breach  then 
made  in  the  fences  which  protect  the  dearest  rights  <^ 
Englishmen  was  widening  fast.  What  had  last  year 
been  defended  only  as  a  rare  exception  seemed  now  to 
be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  rule.  Nay,  the  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  which  now  had  an  easy  passage 
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through  the  Hoase  of  Commons  was  infinitely  more 
objectionable  than  the  bill  which  had  been  so  obsti- 
nately resisted  at  evarj  stage  in  the  preceding  session. 
The  writ  of  attainder  against  Fenwick  was  not,  as 
the  vulgar  imagined  and  still  imagine,  objectionable  be- 
cause it  was  retrospective.  It  is  always  to  be  remem- 
bered that  retrospective  legislation  is  bad  in  principle 
only  when  it  affects  the  substantive  law.  Statutes 
a^eating  new  crimes  or  increasing  the  punishment  of 
eld  crimes  ought  in  no  case  to  be  retrospective.  But 
statutes  which  merely  alter  the  procedure,  if  they  are 
in  themselves  good  statutes,  ought  to  be  retrospective. 
To  take  examples  from  the  legislation  of  our  own  time, 
the  Act  passed  in  1845,  for  punishing  the  malicious 
destruction  of  works  of  art  with  whipping,  was  most 
properly  made  prospective  only.  Whatever  indignation 
the  authors  of  that  Act  might  feel  against  the  ruffian 
who  had  broken  the  Barberini  Vase,  they  knew  that 
they  could  not,  without  the  most  serious  detriment  to 
Uie  commonwealth,  pass  a  law  for  scourging  him.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Act  which  allowed  the  affirmation 
of  a  Quaker  to  be  received  in  criminal  cases  allowed, 
and  most  justly  and  reasonably,  such  affirmation  to  be 
received  in  the  case  of  a  past  as  well  as  of  a  future 
misdemeanour  or  felony.  If  we  try  the  Act  wliich 
attainted  Fenwick  by  these  rules  we  shall  find  that 
almost  all  the  numerous  writers  who  have  condemned 
it  have  condemned  it  on  wrong  grounds.  It  marie 
no  retrospective  change  in  the  substantive  law.  The 
crime  was  not  new.  It  was  high  treason  as  defined 
by  the  Statute  of  Edward  the  Third.  The  punish- 
ment was  not  new.  It  was  the  punishment  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  traitors  of  ten  generations.  All  that 
was  new  was  the  procedure  ;  and,  if  the  new  proced* 
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ore  had  been  intrinsicallj  better  than  the  old  prooed- 
ore,  the  new  procedure  might  with  perfect  propriety 
have  been  employed.  Bat  the  procedure  employed 
in  Fenwick's  case  was  the  worst  possible,  and  would 
have  been  the  worst  possible  if  it  had  been  estab- 
lished firom  time  immemorial.  However  clearly  po- 
litical crime  may  have  been  defined  by  ancient  laws, 
a  man  accused  of  it  ought  not  to  be  tried  by  a  crowd 
of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  eager  pobticiaos,  of  whom 
he  can  challenge  none  even  with  cause,  who  have  no 
judge  to  guide  them^  who  are  allowed  to  come  in  and 
go  out  as  they  choose,  who  hear  as  much  or  as  little  as 
they  choose  of  the  accusation  and  c{  the  defiance,  who 
are  exposed,  during  the  investigation,  to  every  kind 
of  corrupting  influence,  who  are  inflamed  by  all  the 
passions  which  animated  debates  naturally  excite,  who 
cheer  one  orator  and  cough  down  another,  who  are 
roused  from  sleep  to  jcry  Aye  or  No,  or  who  are  hur- 
ried half  drunk  from  their  suppers  to  divide.  For  this 
reason,  and  for  no  other,  the  attainder  of  Fenwick  is 
to  be  condemned.  It  was  unjust  and  of  evil  example, 
not  because  it  was  a  retrospective  Act,  but  because  it 
was  an  act  essentially  judicial,  performed  by  a  body 
destitute  of  all  judicial  qualities. 

The  bill  for  punishing  Duncombe  was  open  to  all 
the  objections  which  can  be  uiged  against  the  bill  fer 
punishing  Fenwick,  and  to  other  objections  of  even 
greater  weight.  In  both  cases  the  judicial  functions 
were  usurped  by  a  body  unfit  to  exercise  such  iiino- 
tions.  But  the  bill  against  Duncombe  really  was,  what 
the  bill  against  Fenwick  was  not,  objectionable  as  a 
retrospective  bill.  It  altered  the  substantive  criminal 
law.  It  visited  an  ofience  with  a  penalty  of  which 
the  <^nder,  at  the  time  when  he  ofikided,  had  mc 
notice. 
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It  may  be  thoaght  a  strange  proposition  tliat  the  bill 
against  Doncombe  was  a  worse  bill  tlian  the  bill  against 
Fenwick,  because  the  bill  against  Fenwick  struck  at 
life,  and  the  bill  against  Duncombe  struck  only  at 
property.  Yet  this  apparent  poradox  is  a  sober  tiiith. 
Life  is  indeed  more  precious  than  property.  But  the 
power  of  arbitrarily  taking  away  the  lives  of  men  is 
infinitely  less  likely  to  be  abused  than  the  power  of 
arbitrarily  taking  aw§y  their  property.  Even  the  law- 
less classes  of  society  generally  shrink  from  blood. 
TEey  commit  thousands  of  oSences  against  property 
to  one  murder;  and  most  of  ;the  few  murders  which 
they  do  commit  are  committed  for  the  purpose  of  facil- 
itating or  concealing  some  offence  against  property. 
The  unwillingness  of  juries  to  find  a  fellow  creature 
goil^  of  a  capital  felony  even  on  the  clearest  evidence 
is  notorious ;  and  it  may  well  be  suspected  that  they 
frequently  violate  their  oaths  in  favour  of  life.  In  civil 
suits,  on  the  other  hand,  they  too  oflen  forget  that 
their  duty  is  merely  to  give  the  plaintiff  a  compensa- 
tion for  evil  suffered ;  and,  if  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
fendant has  moved  their  indignation  and  his  fortune  is 
known  to  be  large,  they  turn  themselves  into  a  crimi- 
nal tribunal,  and,  under  the  name  of  damages,  impose 
a  large  fine.  As  housebreakers  are  more  likely  to 
take  plate  and  jewellery  than  to  cut  throats ;  as  juriea 
are  fiir  more  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  pecuniary  se- 
verity in  assessing  damages  than  to  send  to  the  gibbet 
any  man  who  has  not  richly  deserved  it ;  so  a  legisla- 
ture, which  should  be  so  unwise  as  to  take  on  itself  the 
fiinctions  properly  belonging  to  the  Courts  of  I^aw, 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  pass  Acts  of  Confiscation 
than  Acts  of  Attainder.  We  natnrally  feel  pity  even 
Sor  a  bftd  man  whose  head  is  about  to  fall.     But,  when 
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a  bRcl  man  is  compelled  to  disgorge  his  illgotten  gains, 
we  naturally  feel  a  vindictive  pleasure,  in  which  there 
is  much  danger  that  we  may  be  tempted  to  indulge  tor. 
largely. 

The  hearts  of  many  stout  Whigs  doubtless  bled  at 
the  thought  of  what  Fen  wick  must  have  suffered,  the 
agonising  struggle,  in  a  mind  not  of  the  firmest  tem- 
per, between  the  fear  of  shame  and  the  fear  of  death, 
the  parting  from  a  tender  wife,  ai:\^  all  the  gloomy  so- 
lemnity of  the  last  morning.  But  whose  heart  was  to 
bleed  at  the  thought  that  Charles  Duncombe,  who  waa 
bom  to  carry  parcels  and  to  sweep  down  a  counting- 
house,  was  to  be  punished  for  his  knavery  by  having 
his  income  reduced  to  eight  thousand  a  year,  more  than 
most  earls  then  possessed  ? 

His  judges  were  not  likely  to  feel  compassion  for 
him  ;  and  they  all  had  strong  selfish  reasons  to  vote 
against  him.  They  were  all  in  fact  bribed  by  the  very 
bill  by  which  he  would  be  punished. 

His  property  was  supposed  to  amount  to  considerably 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Two  thirds 
of  that  property  were  equivalent  to  about  sevenpence 
in  the  pound  on  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  as  assessed 
to  the  land  tax.  If,  therefore,  two  thirds  of  that  prop- 
erty could  have  been  brought  into  the  Exchequer,  the 
land  tax  for  1699,  a  burden  most  painfully  felt  by  the 
class  which  had  the  chief  power  in  England,  might  have 
been  reduced  from  three  shillings  to  two  and  fivepenco. 
Every  squire  of  a  thousand  a  year  in  the  House 
of  Conmions  would  have  had  thirty  pounds  more  to 
spend ;  and  that  sum  might  well  have  made  to  him 
the  whole  difference  between  being  at  ease  and  being 
pinched  during  twelve  months.  If  the  bill  had'pasaed^ 
if  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  the  kingdom  had  foand 
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that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  obtain  a  welcome  re- 
mission  of  taxation  by  imposing  on  a  Shylock  or  an 
Overreach,  by  a  retrospective  law,  a  fine  not  heavier 
than  his  misconduct  might,  in  a  moral  view,  seem  to 
have  deserved,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they 
would  not  soon  have  recurred  to  so  simple  and  agree- 
able a  resource.  In  every  age  it  is  easy  to  find  rich 
men  who  have  done  bad  things  for  which  the  law  has 
provided  ho  pnnishment  or  an  inadequate  pnnishment. 
The  estates  of  such  men  would  soon  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  fmid  applicable  to  the  public  service.  As 
often  as  it  was  necessary  to  vote  an  extraordinary  sup- 
ply to  the  Crown,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
would  have  looked  about  for  some  unpopular  capitalist 
to  plunder.  Appetite  would  have  growa  with  indul- 
gence. Accusations  would  have  been  eagerly  wel- 
comed. Rumours  and  suspicions  would  have  been  re- 
ceived as  proofs.  The  wealth  of  the  great  goldsmiths 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  would  have  become  as  insecure 
as  that  of  a  Jew  under  the  Plantagenets,  as  that  of  a 
Christian  under  a  Turkish  Pasha.  Rich  men  would 
have  tried  to  invest  their  acquisitions  in  some  form  in 
which  they  could  lie  closely  hidden  and  could  be 
Rpeedily  removed.  In  no  long  time  it  would  have  been 
found  that  of  all  financial  resources  the  least  productive 
is  robbery,  and  that  the  public  had  really  paid  far  more 
dearly  for  Duncombe's  hundreds  of  thousands  than  if 
it  had  borrowed  them  at  fifty  per  cent. 

These  considerations  had  more  weight  with  the  Lords 
than  with  the  Commons.  Indeed  one  of  the  principal 
uses  of  the  Upper  House  is  to  defend  the  vested  rights 
of  property  in  cases  in  which  those  rights  are  unpopu- 
lar, and  are  attacked  on  grounds  which  to  shortsighted 
politicians  seem  ''alid.     An  assembly  composed  of  men 
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fcilmost  all  of  whom  have  inherited  opulence,  and  who 
Are  not  under  the  necessity  of  paying  court  to  constit- 
uent bodies,  will  not  easily  be  hurried  by  passion  or 
seduced  by  sophistry  into  robbery.  As  soon  as  the 
Bill  for  punishing  Duncombe  h?d  been  read  at  the  ta- 
ble of  the  Peers,  it  became  clear  th^t  there  would  bo 
a  sharp  contest.  Three  great  Tory  noblemen,  R(K*h* 
ester,  Nottingham  and  Leeds,  headed  ♦be  opposition  ; 
and  they  were  joined  by  some  who  did  not  ordinarily 
act  with  them.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings 
a  new  and  perplexing  question  was  raised.  How  did 
it  appear  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  preamble  ^ere 
true,  that  Duncombe  had  committed  the  fraud?  *H 
which  it  was  proposed  to  punish  him  in  so  extraonli 
nary  a  manner  ?  In  the  House  of  Commons,  he  hao 
been  taken  by  surprise :  he  had  made  admissions  of 
which  he  had  not  foreseen  the  consequences ;  and  he 
had  then  been  so  much  disconcerted  by  the  severe 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  intern»gated  that  he  had 
at  length  avowed  everything.  But  he  had  now  had 
time  to  prepare  himself:  he  had  been  ftumished  with 
advice  by  counsel ;  and,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  bar 
of  the  Peers,  he  refused  to  criminate  h^iself,  and  de- 
fied his  persecutors  to  prove  him  guilty.  T^e  was  sent 
back  to  the  Tower.  The  Lords  acquaint^']  the  Com- 
mons with  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen.  A  confer- 
ence was  held  in  the  Painted  Chamber ;  i*id  there 
Hartington,  who  appeared  for  the  Commons,  d^cJarei? 
that  he  was  authorized,  by  those  who  had  sent  >pin,  U. 
assure  the  Lords  that  Duncombe  bad,  in  his  plac/*  v 
Parliament,  owned  the  misdeeds  which  he  now  c)^a)- 
.\enged  his  accusers  to  bring  home  to  him.  The  Lords» 
however,  rightly  thought  that  it  would  be  a  strange 
and  a  dangerous  thing  to  receive  a  declaration  of  tite 
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House  of  Commons  in  it«  colleodye  character  as  condn- 
nve  evidence  of  the  &ct  that  a  man  had  committed  a 
crime.  The  Hoose  of  Commons  was  under  none  aC 
those  restraints  which  were  thought  necessary  in  ordi* 
nary  eases  to  protect  innocent  defendants  against  false 
'  witnesses.  The  House  of  Commons  could  not  be  sworn, 
could  not  be  cross^zamined,  could  not  be  indicted,  im- 
prisoned, pilloried,  mutilated,  for  peijury.  Indeed  the 
testimony  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  collective 
character  was  of  less  value  than  the  uncontradicted  tes- 
timony of  a  single  member.  For  it  was  only  the  testi- 
mony of  the  majority  of  the  House»  There  might  be  a 
large  respectable  minority  whose  recollections  might 
materially  differ  from  the  recollections  of  the  majority. 
This  indeed  was  actually  the  case.  For  there  had 
been  a  dispute  among  those  who  had  heard  Duncombe's 
confession  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  wliat  he  had  con- 
fessed ;  and  there  had  been  a  division  ;  and  the  state- 
ment which  the  Upper  House  was  expected  to  receive 
as  decisive  on  the  point  of  fact  had  been  at  last  carried 
only  by  ninety  votes  to  sixty  eight.  It  should  seem 
therefore  that,  whatever  moral  conviction  the  Lords 
might  feel  of  Duncombe's  guilt,  they  were  bound,  as 
righteous  judges,  to  absolve  him. 

After  much  animated  debate,  they  divided  ;  and  the 
bill  was  lost  by  forty  eight  votes  to  forty  seven.  It 
was  proposed  by  some  of  the  minority  that  proxies 
should  be  called :  but  this  scandalous  proposition  was 
strenuously  resisted  ;  and  the  House,  to  its  great  hon- 
our, resolved  that  on  questions  which  were  substantially 
judicial,  though  they  tnight  be  in  form  legislative,  no 
peer  who  was  absent  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice. 
Many  of  the  Whig  Lords  protested.  Among  tltem 
were  Orfcnd  and  Wharton.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
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Burnet,  and  the  excellent  Hongh,  who  was  now  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  should  have  been  impelled  by  party  sprit 
to  record  their  dissent  from  a  decision  which  all  sensible 
and  candid  men  will  now  pronounce  to  have  been  just 
and  salutary.  Somers  was  present ;  but  his  name  is 
not  attached  to  the  protest  which  was  subscribed  by  bis 
brethren  of  the  Junto.  We  may  therefore  not  un- 
reasonably infer  that,  on  this  as  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, that  wise  and  virtuous  statesman  disapproved  of 
the  violence  of  his  friends. 

In  rejecting  the  bill,  the  Lords  had  only  exercised 
DiMeoifcni  their  indisputable  ri£:ht.  But  they  immedi- 
HooMt.  ately  proceeded  to  take  a  step  of  which  the 
legality  was  not  equally  clear.  Rochester  moved  that 
Duncombe  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  motion  was 
carried:  a  warrant  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  obeyed  without  hesi- 
tation by  Lord  Lucas,  who  was  Lieutenant  of  that 
fortress.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  anger  of  the 
Commons  broke  forth  with  violence.  It  was  by  their 
order  that  the  upstart  Duncombe  had  been  put  in 
ward.  He  was  their  prisoner ;  and  it  was  monstrous 
insolence  in  the  Peers  to  release  him.  The  Peers  de- 
fended what  they  had  done  by  arguments  which  must 
be  allowed  to  have  been  ingenious,  if  not  satis&ctory. 
It  was  quite  true  that  Duncombe  had  originally  been 
committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  Commons.  But,  it 
was  said,  the  Commons,  by  sending  a  penaJ~bill  against 
him  to  the  Lords,  did,  by  necessary  implication,  send 
him  also  to  the  Lords.  For  it  was  plainly  impossible 
for  the  Lords  to  pass  the  bill  without  hearing  what  he 
had  to  say  against  it.  The  Commons  had  felt  tliis, 
and  had  not  complained  when  he  had,  without  their 
consent,  been  brought  from  his  place  of  confinement; 
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ind  set  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers.  From  that  mcnnent 
he  was  the  prisoner  of  the  Peers.  He  had  been  taken 
bock  from  the  bar  to  the  To\(^er,  not  by  virtue  of  the 
Speaker's  warrant,  of  which  the  force  was  spent,  but 
by  virtue  of  their  order  which  had  remanded  him. 
They,  therefore,  might  with  perfect  propriety  discharge 
liim.  Whatever  a  jurist  might  have  thought  of  these 
arguments,  they  had  no  effect  on  the  Commons.  In- 
deed, violent  as  the  spirit  of  party  was  in  those  times, 
it  was  less  violent  than  the  spirit  of  caste.  Whenever 
a  dispute  arose  between  the  two  Houses,  many  mem- 
bers of  both  forgot  that  thej'  were  Whigs  or  Tories, 
and  remembered  only  that  they  were  Patricians  or 
Plebeians.  On  this  occasion  nobody  was  louder  in 
asserting  the  privileges  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  no- 
bility than  Harley.  Duncombe  was  again  arrested  by 
the  Serjeant  at  Arms,  and  remained  in  confinement 
till  the  end  of  the  session.  Some  eager  men  were  for 
addressing  the  King  to  turn  Lucas  out  of  office.  This 
was  not  done  :  but  during  several  days  the  ill  humour 
of  the  Lower  House  showed  itself  by  a  studied  dis- 
courtesy. One  of  the  members  was  wanted  as  a  wit- 
ness in  a  matter  which  the  Lords  were  investigating. 
They  sent  two  Judges  with  a  message  requesting  the 
permission  of  the  Commons  to  examine  him.  At  any 
other  time  the  Judges  would  have  been  called  in  im- 
mediately, and  the  permission  would  have  been  granted 
as  of  course.  But  on  this  occasion  the  Judges  were 
kept  waiting  some  hours  at  the  door  ;  and  such  difficul- 
ties were  made  about  the  permission  that  the  Peers 
desisted  from  urging  a  request  which  seemed  likely  to 
be  ungraciously  refused. 

The  attention  of  the  Parliament  was,  during  the 
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remainder  of  the  session,  chiefly  occupied  by  commercial 
fv-.«wi.,^my  questions.  Some  of  tliose  questions  required 
qoMikHu.  gQ  much  investigation,  and  gave  occasion 
to  so  much  dispute,  that  the  prorogation  did  not  take 
place  till  the  fifth  of  July.  There  was  consequendy 
some  illness  and  much  discontent  among  both  Lords 
and  Commons.  For,  in  that  age,  the  Lfondon  season 
usually  ended  soon  after  the  first  notes  of  the  cuckoo 
had  been  heard,  and  before  the  poles  had  been  decked 
for  the  dances  and  mummeries  which  welcomed  the 
genial  May  day  of  the  ancient  calendar.  Since  the 
year  of  the  Revolution,  a  year  which  was  an  exception 
to  all  ordinary  rules,  the  members  of  the  two  Houses 
had  never  been  detained  from  their  woods  and  bay- 
cocks  even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  Commons  had,  soon  after  they  met,  appointed 
a  Committee  to  enquii*e  into  the  state  of  trade,  and 
had  referred  to  this  Committee  several  petitions  from 
merchants  and  manufacturers  who  complained  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  undersold,  and  who  asked  for 
additional  protection. 

A  highly  curious  report  on  the  importation  of  silks 
and  the  exportation  of  wool  was  soon  presented  to  the 
House.  It  was  in  that  age  believed  by  all  but  a  very 
few  speculative  men  that  the  sound  commercial  poMcy 
was  to  keep  out  of  the  country  the  delicate  and  brill- 
iantly tinted  textures  of  southern  looms,  and  to  keep 
in  the  country  the  raw  material  on  which  most  of  our 
own  looms  were  employed.  It  was  now  fully  proved 
that,  during  eight  years  of  war,  the  textures  which  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  keep  out  had  been  constantly 
coming  in,  and  the  material  which  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  keep  in  had  been  constantly  going  out 
This  interchange,  an  interchange,  as  it  was'  imagined, 
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pernicious  to  England,  had  been  chiefly  managed  by 
an  aasociation  of  Huguenot  refugees,  residing  in  Lon* 
don.  Whole  fleets  of  boats  with  illicit  cargoes  had 
been  passing  and  repassing  between  Kent  and  Picardy. 
The  loading  and  unloading  had  taken  place  sometimes 
in  Romney  Marsh,  sometimes  on  the  beach  under  the 
01163  between  Dover  and  Folkstone.  All  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  south  eastern  coast  were  in  the  plot.  It 
was  a  common  saying  among  them  that,  if  a  gallows 
were  set  up  every  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  coast, 
the  trade  would  still  go  on  briskly.  It  had  been  dis- 
covered, some  years  before,  that  the  vessels  and  the 
hiding  places  which  were  necessary  to  the  business  of 
the  smuggler  had  frequently  afforded  accommodation 
to  the  traitor.  The  report  contained  fresh  evidence 
upon  this  point.  It  was  proved  that  one  of  the  con- 
trabandists had  provided  the  vessel  in  which  the  ruf- 
fian O'Brien  had  carried  Scum  Goodman  over  to 
France. 

The  inference  which  ought  to  have  been  drawn  from 
these  facts  was  that  the  prohibitory  system  was  absurd. 
That  system  had  not  destroyed  the  trade  which  was  so 
much  dreaded,  but  had  merely  called  into  existence  a 
desperate  race  of  men  who,  accustomed  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  the  breach  of  an  unreasonable  law, 
soon  came  to  regard  the  most  reasonable  laws  with 
contempt,  and,  having  begun  by  eluding  the  custom 
house  officers,  ended  by  conspiring  against  the  throne. 
And,  if,  in  time  of  war,  when  the  whole  Channel  was 
dotted  with  our  cruisers,  it  had  been  found  impossible 
to  prevent  the  regular  exchange  of  the  fleeces  of  Cots- 
-wold  for  tlie  alamodes  of  Lyons,  what  chance  was 
there  that  any  machinery  which  could  be  employed  in 
time  of  peace  would  be  more  efficacious  ?     The  politic 
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cians  of  tha  seventeenth  century,  however,  were  of 
opinion  that  sharp  laws  sharply  administered  could  not 
fail  to  save  Englishmen  from  the  intolerable  grievance 
of  selling  dear  what  could  be  best  produced  by  thein<- 
selves,  and  of  buying  cheap  what  could  be  best  pro- 
duced by  others.  The  penalty  for  importing  French 
silks  was  made  more  severe.  An  Act  was  passed 
which  gave  to  a  joint  stock  company  an  absolute  mo- 
nopoly of  lustrings  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years.  The 
fruit  of  these  wise  counsels  was  such  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  French  silks  were  still  imported ;  and, 
long  before  the  term  of  fourteen  years  had  expired,  the 
funds  of  the  Lustring  Company  had  been  spent,  its 
offices  had  been  shut  up,  and  its  very  name  had  been 
forgotten  at  Jonathan's  and  Grarraway^s. 

Not  content  with  prospective  legislation,  the  Com 
mons  unanimously  determined  to  treat  the  offences 
which  the  Committee  had  brought  to  light  as  high 
crimes  against  the  State,  and  to  employ  against  a  few 
cunning  mercers  in  Nicholas  Lane  and  the  Old  Jewry 
all  the  gorgeous  and  cumbrous  machinery  which  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  the  delinquencies  of  grea^  Ministers 
and  Judges,  It  was  resolved,  without  a  division,  that 
several  Frenchmen  and  one  Englishman  who  had  been 
deeply  concerned  in  the  contraband  trade  should  be 
impeached.  Managers  were  appointed  :  articles  were 
drawn  up :  preparations  were  made  for  fitting  up  West- 
minster Hall  with  benches  and  scarlet  hangings :  and 
at  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  trials  would  last  till 
the  partridge  shooting  began.  But  the  defendants, 
having  Uttle  hope  of  acquittal,  and  not  wishing  that 
the  Peers  should  come  to  the  business  of  fixing  the 
punishment  in  the  temper  which  was  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  an  August  passed  in  London,  very  wisely  de- 
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dined  to  give  their  lordships  unnecessary  trouble,  and 
pleaded  guilty.  The  sentences  were  consequently  le- 
nient. The  French  offenders  were  merely  fined  ;  and 
their  fines  probably  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of 
the  sums  which  they  had  realised  by  unlawful  traffic. 
The  Englishman  who  had  been  active  in  managing 
the  escape  of  Goodman  was  both  fined  and  impris- 
oned. 

The  progress  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ire- 
land excited  even  more  alarm  and  indigna-  1^,,^  ^^^^ 
tion  than  the  contraband  trade  with  France.  ''^^'"~- 
The  French  question  indeed  had  been  simply  commer- 
cial. The  Irish  question,  originally  commercial,  be- 
came political.  It  was  not  merely  the  prosperity  of 
the  clothiers  of  Wiltshire  and  of  the  West  Riding 
that  was  at  stake ;  but  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the 
aatbority  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  unity  of  the  em- 
pire. Already  might  be  discei*ned  ^mong  the  Eng- 
lishry,  who  were  now,  by  the  help  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  mother  country,  the  lords  of  the  con- 
quered island,  some  signs  of  a  spirit,  fiseble  indeed,  as 
yet,  and  such  as  might  easily  be  put  down  by  a  few 
resolute  words,  but  destined  to  revive  at  long  intervals, 
and  to  be  stronger  and  more  formidable  at  every  re- 
vival. 

The  person  who  on  this  occasion  came  forward  as 
the  champion  of  the  colonists,  the  forerunner  of  Swift 
and  of  Gb^ttan,  was  William  Molyneux.  He  would 
have  rejected  the  name  of  Irishman  as  indignantly  as 
a  citizen  of  Marseilles  or  Gyrene,  proud  of  his  pure 
Greek  blood,  and  fully  qualified  to  send  a  chariot  to 
tile  Olympic  race  course,  would  have  rejected  the 
name  of  Gaul  or  Libyan.  He  was,  in  the  phrase  of 
4at  time,  an  English  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune 
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bom  in  Ireland.  He  had  studied  at  the  Temple,  had 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  had  become  well  known  to 
the  most  eminent  scholars  and  pliilosophers  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  had  been  one  of  tlie 
foonders  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin.  In  the  days 
of  Popish  ascendancy  he  had  taken  refuge  among  his 
friends  here :  he  had  returned  to  his  home  when  the 
ascendancy  of  his  own  caste  had  been  reestablished : 
and  he  had  been  chosen  to  represent  the  University  of 
Dublin  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  made  great 
eflbrts  to  promote  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom 
in  which  he  resided ;  and  he  had  found  those  efforts 
impeded  by  an  Act  of  the  En^ish  Parliament  which 
laid  severe  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  woollen 
goods  from  Ireland.  In  principle  this  Act  was  alto- 
gether indefensible.  Practically  it  was  altogether  unim- 
portant. Prohibitions  were  not  needed  to  prevent  the 
Ireland  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  being  a  great 
manuiacturing  country ;  nor  could  the  most  liberal 
bounties  have  made  her  so.  The  -jealousy  of  com- 
merce, however,  is  as  fanciful  and  unreasonable  as  the 
jealousy  of  love.  The  clothiers  of  Wilts  and  Yorkshire 
were  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  they  should  be 
ruined  by  the  competition  of  a  half  barbarous  island, 
an  island  where  there  was  far  less  capital  than  in  Eng- 
land, where  there  was  far  less  security  for  life  and 
property  than  in  England,  and  where  there  was  far  less 
industry  and  energy  among  the  labouring  classes  than 
hi  England.  Molyneux,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
sanguine  temperament  of  a  projector.  He  imagined 
tliat,  but  for  the  tyrannical  interference  of  strangers,  a 
Ohent  would  spring  up  in  Connemara,  and  a  Brug^ 
in  the  Bog  of  Allen.     And  what  right  had  strangers 
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to  interfere  ?  Not  content  with  showing  that  the  law 
of  which  he  complained  was  absurd  and  nnjust,  he  un- 
dertook to  prove  that  it  was  null  and  void.  Early 
in  the  year  1698  he  published  and  dedicated  to  the 
King  a  treatise  in  which  it  was  asserted  in  plain  terms 
that  the  English  Parliament  had  no  authority  over 
Ireland. 

Whoever  considers  without  passion  or  prejudice  the 
greftt  constitutional  question  which  was  thus  for  the 
first  time  raised  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  Moly- 
neux  was  in  error.  The  right  of  the  Parliament  of 
England  to  legislate  for  Ireland  rested'  on  the  broad 
general  principle  that  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
mother  country  extends  over  all  colonies  planted  by 
her  sons  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  principle  was 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  at  the  time  of  the 
American  troubles,  and  was  then  maintained,  without 
any  reservation,  not  only  by  the  EngUsh  Ministers,  but 
by  Burke  and  all  the  adherents  of  Rockingham,  and 
was  admitted,  with  one  single  reservation,  even  by  the 
Americans  themselves.  Down  to  the  moment  of  sep- 
aration the  Congress  fully  acknowledged  the  compe- 
tency of  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  to  make  laws, 
of  any  kind  but  one,  for  Massachusetts  and  Virginia. 
The  only  power  which  such  men  as  Washington  and 
Fi-ankUn  denied  to  the  Imperial  legislature  was  the 
power  of  taxing.  Within  living  memory.  Acts  which 
have  made  great  political  and  social  revolutions  in  our 
Colonies  have  been  passed  in  this  countiy ;  nor  has 
the  validity  of  those  Acts  ever  been  questioned :  and 
conspicuous  among  them  were  the  law  of  1807  which 
abolished  the  slave  trade,  and  the  law  of  1833  whico 
abolished  slavery. 

The   doctrine   that  the   parent  state   has  supreme 
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power  over  the  colonies  is  not  only  borne  cut  by  au- 
thority and  by  precedent,  but  will  appear,  when  exam- 
ined, to  be  in  entire  accordance  with  justice  and  with 
|)olicy.  During  the  feeble  infancy  of  colonies  inde- 
pendence would  be  pernicious,  or  rather  fatal,  to  them. 
Undoubtedly,  as  they  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  it 
will  be  wise  in  the  home  government  to  be  more  and 
more  indulgent.  No  sensible  parent  deals  with  a  son 
of  twenty  in  the  same  way  as  with  a  son  of  ten.  Nor 
will  any  government  not  in&tuated  treat  such  a  prov- 
ince as  Canada  or  Victoria  in  the  way  in  which  it  might 
be  proper  to  treat  a  little  band  of  emigrants  who 
have  just  begun  to  build  their  huts  on  a  barbarous 
shore,  and  to  whom  the  protection  of  the  flag  of  a  great 
nation  is  indispensably  necessary.  Nevertheless,  there 
cannot  really  be  more  than  one  supreme  power  in  a  so- 
ciety. If,  therefore,  a  time  comes  at  which  the  mother 
country  finds  it  expedient  altogether  to  abdicate  her 
paramount  authority  over  a  colony,  one  of  two  courses 
ought  to  be  taken.  There  ought  to  be  complete  incor- 
poration, if  such  incorporation  be  possible.  If  not, 
there  ought  to  be  complete  separation.  Very  few 
propositions  in  politics  can  be  so  perfectly  demonstrated 
as  this,  that  parliamentary  government  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  by  two  really  equal  and  independent  parlia- 
ments in  one  empire* 

And,  if  we  admit  the  general  rule  to  be  that  the 
English  parliament  is  competent  to  legislate  for  colo- 
nies planted  by  English  subjects,  what  reason  was  there 
for  considering  the  case  of  the  colony  in  Ireland  as  an 
exception  ?  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole 
question  was  between  the  mother  country  and  the  col- 
ony. The  aboriginal  inhabitants,  more  than  five  sixths 
of  the  population,  had  no  more  interest  in  the  matter 
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llian  the  swine  or  the  poultry ;  or,  if  they  had  an  in- 
terest, it  was  for  their  interest  that  the  caste  which 
domineered  over  them  should  not  be  emancipated  from 
all  external  control.  They  were  no  more  represented 
in  the  parliament  which  sate  at  Dublin  than  in  the 
parliament  which  sate  at  Westminster.  They  had  less 
to  dread  from  legislation  at  Westminster  than  from  leg- 
islation at  Dublin.  They  were,  indeed,  likely  to  obtain 
but  a  very  scanty  measure  of  justice  from  the  English 
Tories,  a  more  scanty  measure  still  from  the  English 
Whigs :  but  the  most  acrimonious  English  Whig  did 
not  feel  towards  them  that  intense  antipathy,  compound- 
ed of  hatred,  fear  and  sconi,*  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Cromwellian  who  dwelt  among  them.* 
For  the  Irishry  Molyneux,  though  boasting  that  he 
was  the  champion  of  liberty,  though  professing  to  hav*^ 
learned  his  political  principles  from  Locke's  writings, 
and  though  confidently  expecting  Locke's  applause, 
asked  nothing  but  a  more  cruel  and  more  hopeless 
slavery.  What  he  claimed  was  that,  as  respected  the 
colony  to  which  he  belonged,  England  should  forego 
rights  which  she  has  exercised  and  is  still  exercising 
over  every  other   colony  that  she  has   ever  planted. 

1  That  a  portion  at  least  of  the  native  population  of  Ireland  looked  to 
the  Parliament  at  Westmhuter  for  protection  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Parliament  at  Dublin  appears  from  a  paper  entitled  The  Case  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Nation  of  Ireland.  This  paper,  written  in  1711  by  one  of  the  op- 
pressed race  and  religion,  is  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  Lord  Fingall.  The  Par* 
*Munent  of  Ireland  is  accused  of  treating  the  Irish  worse  than  the  Tarki 
reat  the  Christians,  worse  than  the  Egyptians  treated  the  Israelites. 
'*  Therefore,"  says  the  writer,  "they  (the  Irish)  apply  themselves  to  the 
present  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  as  a  Parlitiment  of  nice  honour  and 
stanch  justice.  .  .  .  "Their  request  then  is  that  this  great  Parliament  may 
make  good  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  in  all  the  Civil  Articles/*  In  order  to 
propitiate  those  to  whom  he  makes  this  appeal,  he  accuses  the  Irish  Par^ 
fiament  of  encroaching  on  Uie  supreme  authority  of  the  English  Parlinment. 
asd  charges  the  colonists  generally  with  ingratitude  to  the  mother  oonntrj 
«D  which  they  owe  so  much. 
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And  what  reason  could  be  given  for  making  such  a 
distinction  ?  No  colony  had  owed  so  much  to  England. 
No  colony  stood  in  such  need  of  the  support  of  Eng- 
land. Twice,  within  the  memory  of  men  then  living, 
the  natives  had  attempted  to  tlirow  off  the  alien  yoke  ; 
twice  the  intruders  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of 
extirpation  ;  twice  England  had  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  had  put  down  the  Celtic  population  under  tlie  feet 
of  her  own  progeny.  Millions  <rf  English  money  had 
been  expended  in  tlie  struggle.  English  blood  had 
flowed  at  the  Boyne  and  at  Athlone,  at  Aghrim  and  at 
Limerick.  The  graves  of  thousands  of  English  sol* 
diers  had  been  dug  in  the  pestilential  morass  of  Dun- 
dalk.  It  was  owing  to  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of 
the  English  people  that,  from  the  basaltic  pillars  of 
Ulster  to  the  lakes  of  Kerry,  the  Saxon  settlers  were 
trampling  on  the  children  of  the  soil.  The  colony  in 
Ireland  was  therefore  emphatically  a  dependency;  a 
dependency,  not  merely  by  the  common  law  of  the 
realm,  but  by  the  nature  of  things.  It  was  absurd  to 
claim  independence  for  a  community  which  could  not 
c^ase  to  be  dependent  without  ceasing  to  exist. 

Molyneux  soon  found  that  he  had  ventured  on  a  peiw 
ilous  undertaking.  A  member  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons  complained  in  his  place  tliat  a  book 
which  attacked  the  most  precious  privileges  of  the  su- 
preme legislature  was  in  circulation.  The  volume  was 
produced  :  some  passages  were  read  ;  and  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject.  The 
Committee  soon  reported  that  the  obnoxious  pamp^ilet 
was  only  one  of  several  symptoms  whTch  indicated  a 
spirit  such  as  ought  to  be  suppressed.  The  Cn)wu  of 
Ireland  had  been  most  improperly  described  in  publie 
instruments  as  an  imperial  Crown.     The  Irish  Lords 
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and  Commons  had  presumed,  not  only  toreenact  aa 
En^ish  Act  passed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  bind- 
ing them,  but  to  reenact  it  with  alterations.  The  al- 
terations were  indeed  small :  but  the  alteration  even 
of  a  letter  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. Several  addresses  were  voted  without  a 
division.  The  King  was  entreated  to  discourage  all 
encroachments  of  subordinate  powers  on  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  English  legislature,  to  bring  to  justice 
the  pamphleteer  who  had  dared  to  question  that  au- 
thority, to  enforce  the  A(5ts  which  had  been  passed  for 
the  protection  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England, 
and  to  direct  the  industry  and  capital  of  Ireland  into 
the  channel  of  the  linen  trade,  a  trade  which  might 
grow  and  flourish  in  Leinster  and  Ulster  without  ex- 
eiting  the  smallest  jealousy  at  Norwich  or  at  Hali&x. 

The  King  promised  to  do  what  the  Commons  asked : 
but  in  truth  there  was  little  to  be  done.  The  Irish, 
conscious  of  their  impotence,  submitted  without  a  mur* 
mur.  The  Irish  woollen  manu&cture  languished  and 
disappeared,  as  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  lan- 
guished and  disappeared  if  it  had  been  left  to  itself. 
Had  Mdyneux  lived  a  few  months  longer,  he  would 
probably  have  been  impeached.  But  the  close  of  the 
session  was  approaching :  and  before  the  Houses  met 
again  a  timely  death  had  snatched  him  from  their  ven- 
geance ;  and  the  momentous  question  which  had  been 
first  stirred  by  him  slept  a  deep  sleep  till  it  was  revived 
in  a  more  formidable  shape,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
six  years,  by  the  fourth  letter  of  The  Drapier. 

Of  the  commercial  questions  which  prolonged  this 
session  far  into  the  summer  the  most  impor-  But  India 
tant  respected  India.  •  Four  years  had  elapsed  <^o™i»«"*^ 
since  ihe  House  of  Commons  had  decided  that  all  Eng* 
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lishmen  had  an  equal  right  to  traffic  in  the  Asiatic  Seas, 
unless  prohibited  by  Parliament ;  and  in  that  decision 
the  King  had  thought  it  prudent  to  acquiesce.  Any 
merchant  of  London  or  Bristol  might  now  fit  out  a 
ship  for  Bengal  or  for  China,  without  the  least  appre- 
hension of  being  molested  by  the  Admiralty  or  sued  in 
the  Courts  of  Westminster.  No  wise  man,  however, 
was  disposed  to  stake  a  large  sum  on  such  a  venture. 
For  the  vote  which  protected  him  from  annoyance 
here  left  him  exposed  to  serious  risks  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Old  Company, 
though  its  exclusive  privileges  were  no  more,  and 
though  its  dividends  had  greatly  diminished,  was  still 
in  existence,  and  still  retained  its  castles  and  ware- 
houses, its  fleet  of  fine  merchantmen,  and  its  able  and 
zealous  factors,  thoroughly  qualified  by  a  long  experi* 
ence  to  transact  business  both  in  the  palaces  and  in  the 
bazaars  of  the  East,  and  accustomed  to  look  ibr  direc- 
tion to  the  India  House  alone.  The  private  tradei 
therefore  still  ran  great  risk  of  being  treated  as  a 
smuggler,  if  not  as  a  pirate.  He  might  indeed,  if  he 
was  wronged,  apply  for  redress  to  the  tribunals  of  his 
country.  But  years  must  elapse  before  his  cause  coold 
be  heard ;  his  witnesses  must  be  conveyed  over  fif- 
teen thousand  miles  of  sea ;  and  in  the  meantime  he 
was  a  ruined  man.  The  experiment  of  firee  trade 
with  India  had  therefore  been  tried  under  every  disad- 
vantage, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  had  not  been 
tried  at  all.  The  general  opinion  had  always  been  that 
some  restriction  was  necessary ;  and  that  opinion  had 
been  confirmed  by  all  that  had  happened  since  the  old 
restrictions  had  been  removed.  The  doors  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  again  4)esieged  by  the  two 
great  contending  Actions  of  the  City.     The  Old  Ccim- 
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puny  offered,  in  return  for  a  monopoly  secured  by  law, 
a  loan  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the 
whole  body  of  Tories  was  for  accepting  the  offer.  But 
those  indefatigable  agitators  who  had,  ever  since  the 
Revolution,  been  strivi.ig  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  trade 
of  the  Eastern  seas  exerted  themselves  at  this  conjunctr 
are  more  strenuously  than  ever,  and  found  a  powerful 
patron  in  Montague. 

That  dexterous  and  eloquent  statesman  had  two  ob- 
jects in  view.  One  was  to  obtain  for  the  State,  as  the 
price  of  the  monopoly,  a  sum  much  larger  than  the 
Old  Company  was  able  to  give.  The  other  was  to 
promote  the  interest  of  his  own  party.  Nowhere  was 
the  conflict  between  Whigs  and  Tories  sharper  than  in 
the  City  of  London  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  City  of 
London  was  felt  to  the  remotest  comer  of  the  realm. 
To  elevate  the  Whig  section  of  that  mighty  commer- 
cial aristocracy  which  congregated  under  the  arches  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  and  to  depress  the  Tory  section, 
liad  long  been  one  of  Montague's  favourite  schemes. 
He  liad  already  formed  one  citadel  in  the  heart  of  that 
great  emporium ;  and  he  now  thought  that  it  might  be 
in  his  power  to  erect  and  garrison  a  second  stronghold 
in  a  position  scarcely  less  commanding.  It  had  oflen 
been  said,  in  times  of  civil  war,  tliat  whoever  was  mas- 
ter of  the  Tower  and  of  Tilbury  Fort  was  master  of 
liondon.  The  fastnesses  by  means  of  which  Montague 
proposed  to  keep  the  capital  obedient  in  times  of 
peace  and  of  constitutional  government  were  of  a 
different  kind.  The  Bank  was  one  of  his  fortresses : 
and  he  trusted  that  a  new  India  House  would  be  the 
other. 

The  task  which  he  had  undertaken  was  not  an  easy 
<»ie.    For,  while  his   opponents  were  united,  his  wl 
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herents  were  divided.  Most  of  those  who  were  for  • 
New  Company  thought  that  the  New  Company  ought, 
like  the  Old  Company,  to  trade  on  a  joint  stock.  But 
there  were  some  who  held  that  our  commerce  with 
India  would  be  best  carried  on  by  means  of  what  is 
called  a  regulated  Company.  There  was  a  Turkey 
Company,  the  members  of  which  contributed  to  a  gen- 
eral fund,  and  had  in  return  the  exclusive  privil^e  of 
trafficking  with  the  Levant :  but  those  members  traf- 
ficked, each  on  his  own  account :  they  forestalled  each 
other ;  they  undersold  each  other ;  one  became  rich ; 
another  became  bankrupt.  The  Corporation  meanwhile 
watched  over  the  common  interest  of  all  the  memberSi 
furnished  the  Crown  with  the  means  of  maintaining  an 
embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  placed  at  several  im- 
portant ports  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  whose  business 
was  to  keep  the  Pacha  and  the  Cadi  in  good  humour, 
and  to  arbitrate  in  disputes  among  Englishmen.  Why 
might  not  the  same  system  be  found  to  answer  in  re- 
gions lying  still  further  to  the  east  ?  Why  should  not 
every  member  of  the  New  Company  be  at  liberty  to 
export  European  commodities  to  the  countries  beyond 
the  Cape,  and  to  bring  back  shawls,  saltpetre  and  bohea 
to  England,  while  the  Company,  in  its  collective  capac- 
ity, might  treat  with  Asiatic  potentates,  or  exact  repar 
ration  from  them,  and  might  be  entrusted  with  powers 
for  the  'administration  of  justice  and  for  tlie  govern- 
ment of  forts  and  factories  ? 

Montague  tried  to  please  all  those  whose  support 
was  necessary  to  him  ;  and  this  he  could  effect  only  by 
bringing  forward  a  plan  so  intricate  that  it  cannot 
without  some  pains  be  understood.  He  wanted  two 
millions  to  extricate  the  State  from  its  financial  embar- 
rassments.    That  sum  he  proposed  to  raise  by  a  loan 
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tt  tight  per  cent.  The  lenders  might  be  either  indi* 
Tidoals  or  corporations.  But  they  were  all,  individuals 
and  corporations,  to  be  united  in  a  new  corporation, 
which  was  to  be  called  the  General  Society.  Every 
member  of  the  General  Society,  whether  individual  or 
corporation,  might  trade  separately  with  India  to  an 
extent  not  exceeding  the  amount  which  such  mitmber 
had  advanced  to  the  Government.  But  all  the  mem- 
bers or  any  of  them  might,  if  they  so  thought  fit,  give 
ap  the  privilege  of  trading  separately,  and  unite  them- 
selves under  a  royal  Charter  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
in  common.  Thus  the  General  Society  was,  by  its 
original  constitution,  a  regulated  company ;  but  it  was 
provided  that  either  the  whole  Society  or  any  i)art  of  it 
might  become  a  joint  stock  company. 

The  opposition  to  the  scheme  was  vehement  and 
pertinacious.  The  Old  Company  presented  petition 
after  petition.  The  Tories,  with  Seymour  at  their 
head,  appealed  both  to  the  good  &ith  and  to  the  com- 
passion of  Parliament.  Much  was  said  about  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  existing  Charter,  and  much  about  the  ten- 
derness due  to  the  numerous  families  which  had,  in 
reEance  on  that  Charter,  invested  their  substance  in 
India  stock.  On  the  other  side  there  was  no  want  of 
platisiUe  topics  or  of  skiU  to  use  them.  Was  it  not 
strange  that  those  who  talked  so  much  about  the 
Charter  should  have  altogether  overlooked  the  very 
clause  of  the  Charter  on  which  the  whole  question 
turned  ?  That  clause  expressly  reserved  to  the  Gov* 
emment  power  of  revocation,  after  three  years'  notice, 
if  the  Charter  should  not  appear  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
public.  The  Charter  had  not  been  found  beneficial  to 
the  public ;  the  three  years'  notice  should  be  given  ; 
and  in  the  year  1701  the  revocation  would  take  efiect 
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What  coald  be  fairer  ?  If  anybody  was  so  we&k  as 
to  imagine  that  the  privileges  of  the  Old  Company 
were  perpetual,  when  the  very  instrument  which  cre- 
ated those  |)ri\Tleges  expressly  declared  them  to  be  ter- 
minable, what  right  had  he  to  blame  the  Piu*liament, 
which  was  bound  to  do  the  best  for  the  State,  for  not 
saving  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  from  the  nat- 
ural punishment  of  his  own  folly  ?  It  was  evident  that 
nothing  was  proposed  inconsistent  with  strict  justice. 
And  what  right  had  the  Old  Company  to  more  than 
strict  justice  ?  These  petitioners  who  implored  the 
legislature  to  deal  indulgently  with  them  in  thar  ad- 
versity, how  had  they  used  their  boundless  prosperity  ? 
Had  not  the  India  House  recently  been  the  very  den 
of  corruption,  the  tainted  spot  from  which  the  plague 
had  spread  to  the  Court  and  the  Council,  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Were  the 
disclosures  of  1695  forgotten,  the  eighty  thousand 
pounds  of  secret  service  money  disbursed  in  one  year, 
the  enormous  bribes,  direct  and  indirect,  Seymonr'3 
saltpetre  contract,  Leeds's  bags  of  gold?  By  the 
malpractices  which  the  enquiry  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  then  brought  to  light,  the  Charter  had  been 
forfeited ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  for^ 
feiture  had  been  immediately  enforced.  ^^  Had  not 
time  then  pressed,"  said  Montague,  **  had  it  not  been 
necessary  that  the  session  should  close,  it  is  probable 
that  the  petitioners,  who  now  cry  out  that  they  can- 
not get  justice,  would  have  got  more  justice  than 
they  desired.  If  they  had  been  called  to  account  for 
great  and  real  wrong  in  1695,  we  should  not  have 
had  them  here  complaining  of  imaginary  wrong  in 
1698." 

The  fight  was  protracted  by  the  obstinacy  and  dex* 
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terity  of  the  Old  Company  aiid  its  friends  from  the 
first  week  of  May  to  the  last  week  in  June.  It  seems 
that  many  even  of  Montague's  followers  doubted 
whether  the  promised  two  millions  would  be  forthcom- 
ing. His  enemies  confidently  predicted  that  the  Gen- 
eral Society  would  be  as  complete  a  failure  as  the  Land 
Bank  had  been  in  the  year  before  the  last-,  and  that  he 
would  in  the  autumn  find  himself  in  charge  of  an 
empty  exchequer.  His  activity  and  eloquence,  how- 
ever, prevailed.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  after 
many  laborious  sittings,  the  question  wa^  put  that  this 
Bill  do  pass,  and  was  carried  by  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen votes  to  seventy  eight.  In  the  upper  House  tho 
conflict  was  short  and  sharp.  Some  Peers  declared 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  subscription  to  the  proposed 
loan,  far  from  amounting  to  the  two  millions  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expected,  would  fall  far 
short  of  one  million.  Others,  with  much  reason,  com- 
plained that  a  law  of  such  grave  importance  should 
have  been  sent  up  to  them  in  such  a  shape  that  they 
must  either  take  the  whole  or  throw  out  the  whole. 
The  privilege  of  the  Commons  with  respect  to  money 
bills  had  of  late  been  grossly  abused.  The  Bank  had 
been  created  by  one  money  bill ;  this  General  Society 
was  to  be  created  by  another  money  bill.  Such  a  bill 
the  Lords  could  not  amend :  they  might  indeed  reject 
it ;  but  to  reject  it  was  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
public  credit  and  to  leave  the  kingdom  defenceless. 
Thus  one  branch  of  the  legislature  was  systematically 
put  under  duress  by  the  other,  and  seemed  likely  to  be 
reduced  to  utter  insignificance.  It  was  better  that  the 
government  should  be  once  pinched  for  money  than 
that  the  House  of  Peers  should  cease  to  be  part  of  the 
Constitution.     So  strong  was  this  feeling  that  the  bill 
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was  carried  only  by  sixty  five  to  forty  eight.  It  re 
ceived  the  royal  sanction  on  the  fifth  of  July.  The 
King  then  spoke  from  the  throne.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  King  of  England  had  spoken  to 
a  Parliament  of  which  the  existence  was  about  to  be 
t4^nninated,  not  by  his  own  act,  but  by  the  act  of  the 
law.  He  could  not,  he  said,  take  leave  of  the  Lords 
and  Gentlemen  before  him  Mdthout  publicly  acknowl- 
edging the  great  things  which  they  had  done  for  his 
dignity  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  nati(N).  He  re- 
counted the  chief  services  which  they  had,  daring  three 
eventful  sessions,  rendered  to  the  country.  ^^  These 
things  will,"  he  said,  ^^  give  a  lasting  reputation  to  this 
Parliament,  and  will  be  a  subject  of  emolation  to  Par- 
liaments which  shall  come  after."  The  Houses  were 
then  prorogued. 

During  the  week  which  followed  there  was  some 
anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  subscription  for  the 
stock  of  the  General  Society.  If  that  subscription 
failed,  there  would  be  a  deficit:  public  credit  would 
be  shaken;  and  Montague  would  be  regarded  as  a 
pretender  who  had  owed  his  reputation  to  a  mere  run 
of  good  luck,  and  who  had  tempted  chance  once  too 
often.  But  the  event  was  such  as  even  his  sanguine 
spirit  had  scarcely  ventured  to  anticipate.  At  one  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  July  the  books  were 
opened  at  the  Hall  of  the  Company  o(  Mercers  in 
Gheapside.  An  immense  crowd  was  already  collected 
in  the  street.  As  soon  as  the  doors  were  flung  wide, 
wealthy  citizens,  with  their  money  in  their  hands, 
pressed  in,  pushing  and  elbowing  each  other.  The 
guineas  were  paid  down  &ster  than  the  clerks  could 
count  them.  Before  night  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  had  been  subscribed.    The  next  day  tlie  throng 
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was  as  great.  More  than  one  capitalist  put  down  his 
Dame  for  thirty  thousand  pounds.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  those  ill-boding  politicians,  who  were  constantly 
repeating  that  the  war,  the  debt,  the  taxes,  the  grants 
to  Dutch  courtiers,  had  ruined  the  kingdom,  the  sum, 
which  it  had  been  doubted  whether  £ngland  would  be 
able  to  raise  in  many  weeks,  was  subscribed  by  Lon- 
don in  a  few  hours.  The  applications  fix)ra  the  pro- 
vincial towns  and  rural  districts  came  too  late.  The 
merchants  of  Bristol  had  intended  to  take  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  the  stock,  but  had  waited  to 
learn  how  the  subscription  went  on  before  they  gave 
their  final  orders ;  and,  by  the  time  that  the  mail  had 
gone  down  to  Bristol  and  returned,  there  was  no  more 
stock  to  be  had. 

This  was  the  moment  at  which  the  fortunes  of  Mon- 
tague reached  the  meridian.  The  decline  was  close  at 
hand.  His  ability  and  his  constant  success  were  every- 
where talked  of  with  admiration  and  envy.  That  man, 
it  was  commonly  said,  has  never  wanted,  and  never  will 
want,  an  expedient. 

During  the  long  and  busy  session  which  had  just 
ckwed,  some  interesting  and  important  events  p,^^ 
had  taken  place  which  may  properly  be  men-  ^''^••*»^' 
tioned  here.  One  of  those  events  was  the  destruction 
of  the  most  celebrated  palace  in  which  the  sovereigns 
of  England  have  ever  dwelt.  On  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  January,  a  woman,  —  the  patriotic  journalists 
and  pamphleteers  of  that  time  did  not  fail  to  note  that 
she  was  a  Dutch  woman,  —  who  was  employed  as  a 
lamidress  at  Whitehall,  lighted  a  charcoal  fire  in  her 
room  and  placed  some  linen  round  it.  The  linen 
^aoght  fire  and  burned  furiously.  The  tapestry,  the 
bedding,  the  wainscots  were  soon  in  a  blaze.      The 
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unhappy  woman  who  had  done  the  mischief  perished. 
Soon  the  flames  burst  out  of  the  windows.  All  West- 
minster, all  the  Strand,  all  the  river  were  in  commo- 
tion. Before  midnight  the  King's  apartments,  the 
Queen's  apartments,  the  Wardrobe,  the  Treasury,  the 
office  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  oflSce  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  had  been  destroyed.  The  two  chapels  per- 
ished together :  that  ancient  chapel  where  Wolsey  had 
heard  mass  in  the  midst  of  gorgeous  copes,  golden  can- 
dlesticks, and  jewelled  crosses,  and  that  modem  edifice 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  devotions  of  James 
and  had  been  embellished  by  the  pencil  of  Verrio  and 
the  chisel  of  Gibbons.  Meanwhile  a  great  extent  of 
building  had  been  blown  up ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  by 
this  expedient  a  stop  had  been  put  to  the  conflagi*ation. 
But  early  in  the  morning  a  new  fire  broke  out  of  the 
heaps  of  combustible  matter  which  the  gunpowder  had 
scattered  to  right  and  left.  The  guard  room  was  con- 
sumed. No  trace  was  left  of  that  celebrated  gallery 
which  had  witnessed  so  many  balls  and  pageants,  iu 
which  so  many  maids  of  honour  had  listened  too  easily 
t^  the  vows  and  flatteries  of  gallants,  and  in  which  so 
many  bags  of  gold  had  changed  masters  at  tlie  hazard 
table.  During  some  time  men  despaired  of  the  Ban- 
queting House.  The  flames  broke  in  on  the  south  of 
that  beautiful  hall,  and'were  with  great  difliculty  ex- 
tinguished by  the  exertions  of  the  guards,  to  whom 
Cutts,  mindful  of  his  honourable  nickname  of  the  Sal- 
amander, set  as  good  an  example  on  this  night  of  ter- 
ror as  he  had  set  in  the  breach  at  Namur.  Many  lives 
were  lost,  and  many  grievous  wounds  were  inflicted  by 
the  falling  masses  of  stone  and  timber,  before  the  fire 
was  effectually  subdued.  When  day  broke,  the  heaps 
cyf  smoking  ruins  spread  from  Scotland  Yard  to  tbe 
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Bowling  Green,  where  the  mansion  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  now  stands.  The  Banqueting  House  was 
8afe  ;  but  the  graceful  columns  and  festoons  designed  by 
Inigo  were  so  much  defaced  and  blackened  that  their 
form  could  hardly  be  discerned.  There  had  been 
time  to  move  the  most  valuable  effects  which  were 
movable.  Unfortunately  some  of  Holbein's  finest  pict- 
ures were  painted  on  the  walls,  and  are  consequently 
known  to  us  orrly  by  copies  and  engravings.  The 
books  of  tlie  Treasury  aitd  of  the  Privy  Council  were 
rescued,  and  are  still  preserved.  The  Ministers  whose 
offices  had  been  burned  down  were  provided  with  new 
offices  in  the  neighbourhood.  Henry  the  Eighth  had 
built,  close  to  St.  Jan^^es's  Park,  two  appendages  to  the 
Palace  of  Whitehall,  a  cockpit  and  a  tennis  court.  The 
Treasury  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  cockpit,  the 
Privy  Council  Office  the  sight  of  the  tennis  court. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  associations  which  make 
the  name  of  Whitehall  still  interesting  to  an  English- 
man,  the.  old  building  was  little  regretted.  It  was 
spacious  indeed  and  commodious,  but  mean  and  inele- 
gant. The  people  of  the  capital  had  been  annoyed  by 
the  scoffing  way  in  which  foreigners  spoke  of  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  our  sovereigns,  and  often  said  that  it 
was  a  pity  that  the  great  fire  had  not  spared  the  old 
portico  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  stately  arcades  of  Gresh- 
am's  Bourse,  and  taken  in  exchange  that  ugly  old  laby- 
riuth  of  dingy  brick  and  plastered  timber.  It  miglit 
now  be  hoped  that  we  should  have  a  Louvre.  Before 
the  ashes  of  the  old  Palace  were  cold,  plans  for  a  new 
palace  were  circulated  and  discussed.  But  William, 
who  could  not  draw  his  breath  in  the  air  of  Westmin- 
ster, was  little  disposed  to  expend  a  million  on  a  house 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  inhabit. 
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Many  blamed  him  for  not  restoring  the  dwelling  ^f  hi« 
predecessors ;  and  a  few  Jacobites,  whom  evil  temper 
and  repeated  disappointments  had  driven  almost  mad, 
accused  him  of  having  burned  it  down.  It  was  not 
till  long  after  his  death  that  Tory  writers  ceased  to 
call  for  the  rebuilding  of  Whitehall,  and  to  complain 
that  the  King  of  England  had  no  better  town  house 
than  St.  James's,  while  the  delightful  spot  where  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  had  held  their  councils  and 
their  revels  was  covered  with  the  mansions  of  his  job- 
bing courtiers.^ 

In  the  same  week  in  which  Whitehall  perished,  the 
vwtof  the  Londoners  were  supplied  with  a  new  topic  of 
^^''  conversation   by  a  royal  A^sit,  which,  of  all 

royal  visits,  was  the  least  pompous  and  ceremonious 
and  yet  the  most  interesting  and  important  On  the 
10th  of  January  a  vessel  from  Holland  anchored  off 
Greenwich  and  was  welcomed  with  great  respect. 
Peter  the  First,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  was  on  board.  He 
took  boat  with  a  few  attendants  and  was  rowed  up  the 
Thames  to  Norfolk  Street,  where  a  house  overlooking 
the  river  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception. 

His  journey  is  an  epoch  in  the  history,  not  only  of 
his  own  country,  but  of  ours,  and  of  the  world.  To 
the  polished  nations  of  Western  Europe,  the  empire 

1  London  Gazette,  Jan.  6. 1691;  Postman  of  the  same  date;  Van  CleTera- 
kirke,  Jan.  '_..;  L' Hermitage,  Jan.  A- yy  ?  Evelyn*8  Diary;  Ward's 
London  Spy;  William  to  Heinsius,  Jan.  X-;  "  The  loss,'*  the  King  writes^ 
^  is  less  to  me  than  it  would  be  to  another  person,  for  I  cannot  live  there. 
Yet  it  is  serioos."  So  late  as  1758  Johnson  described  a  furious  Jacobite  aa 
firmly  convinced  that  William  burned  down  Whitehall  in  order  to  steal  the 
furniture.  Idler,  No.  10.  Pope,  in  Windsor  Forest,  a  poem  which  has  • 
stronger  tinge  of  Toryism  than  anything  else  that  he  ever  wrote,  pradkli 
tbe  speedy  restoration  of  the  fallen  palace. 

"  I  Me,  I  see,  where  two  Wr  cities  bend 
Th«air  ample  bow,  a  new  Whitehall  aseeoi." 

Bet  Balph*8  bitter  remarks  on  the  fate  of  Whitehall. 
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which  he  governed  had  till  then  been  what  Bokhara 
or  Siam  is  to  us.  That  empire  indeed,  though  less 
extensive  than  at  present,  was  the  most  extensive  that 
had  ever  obeyed  a  single  chief.  The  dominions  of 
Alexander  and  of  Trajan  were  small  when  compared 
with  the  immense  area  of  the  Scythian  desert.  But 
in  the  estimation  of  statesmen  that  boundless  expanse 
of  larch  forest  and  morass,  where  the  snow  lay  deep 
during  eight  months  of  every  year,  and  where  a 
wretched  peasantry  could  with  difficulty  defend  their 
hovels  against  troops  of  famished  wolves,  was  of  less 
account  than  the  two  or  three  square  miles  into  which 
were  crowded  the  counting  houses,  the  warehouses,  and 
the  .innumerable  masts  of  Amsterdam.  On  the  Baltic 
Russia  had  not  then  a  single  port.  Her  maritime  trade 
with  the  other  nations  of  Christendom  was  entirely 
carried  on  at  Archangel,  a  place  which  had  been 
created  and  was  supported  by  adventurers  from  our 
island.  In  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  a  ship  from  Eng- 
land, seeking  a  north  east  passage  to  the  land  of  silk 
and  spice,  had  discovered  the  White  Sea.  The  bar- 
barians who  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  that  dreary  gulf 
had  never  before  seen  such  a  portent  as  a  vessel  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  burden.  They  fled  in  terror  ; 
and,  when  they  were  pursued  and  overtaken,  pros- 
trated themselves  before  the  chief  of  the  strangeis 
and  kissed  his  feet.  He  succeeded  in  opening  a  friendly 
communication  with  them ;  and  from  that  time  there 
had  been  a  regular  commercial  intercourse  between  our 
•  country  and  the  subjects  of  the  Czar.  A  Russia  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  London.  An  English  factory 
was  built  at  Archangel.  That  factory  was  indeed, 
even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
rude  and  mean  building.     The  walls  consisted  of  trees 
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kid  one  upon  another ;  and  the  roof  was  of  birch  barL 
This  shelter,  however,  was  sufficient  in  the  long  sum» 
mer  day  of  the  Arf'ctic  regions.  Regularly  at  that  sea- 
son several  English  ships  cast  anchor  in  the  bay.  A 
fair  was  held  on  the  beach.  Traders  came  from  a  dis- 
tance of  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  only  mart 
where  they  oould  exchange  hemp  and  tar,  hides  and 
tallow,  wax  and  honey,  the  far  of  the  sable  and  the 
wolverine,  and  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon  of  the  Volga, 
for  Manchester  stuffs,  Sheffield  knives,  Birmingham 
buttons,  sugar  from  Jamaica,  and  pepper  from  Malabar. 
The  commerce  in  these  articles  was  open.  But  there 
was  a  secret  traffic  which  was  not  less  active  or  less 
lucrative,  though  the  Russian  laws  had  made  it  puni^- 
able,  and  though  the  Russian  divines  pronounced  it 
damnable.  In  general  the  mandates  of  princes  and 
the  lessons  of  priests  were  received  by  the  Muscovite 
with  profound  reverence.  But  the  authority  of  his 
princes  and  of  his  priests  united  could  not  keep  him 
from  tobacco.  Pipes  he  could  not  obtain  ;  but  a  cow's 
horn  perforated  served  his  turn.  From  ever^  Arch- 
angel fair  rolls  of  the  best  Virginia  speedily  found  their 
way  to  Novgorod  and  Tobolsk. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  England  and 
Russia  made  some  diplomatic  intercourse  necessary. 
The  diplomatic  intercourse  however  was  only  occa* 
sional.  The  Czar  had  no  permanent  minister  here. 
We  had  no  permanent  minister  at  Moscow  ;  and  even 
at  Archangel  we  had  no  consul.  Three  or  four  times 
in  a  century  extraordinary  embassies  were  sent  from 
Whitehall  to  the  Kremlin  and  fit)m  the  Kremlin  to 
Whitehall. 

The  English  embassies  had  historians  whose  narra- 
tives may  still  be  read  with  interest.     Those  histonatti 
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dp3cribed  vividly,  and  sometimes  bitterlj,  the  savage 
ignorance  and  the  squalid  poverty  of  the  barbarous 
country  in  which  they  had  sojourned.  In  that  coun- 
ty, they  said,  there  was  neither  Uteratu^e  nor  science, 
neither  schopl  nor  college.  It  was  not  till  more  than 
a  hundred  years  after  the  invention  of  printing  that 
a  single  printing  press  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Russian  empire ;  and  that  printing  press  had  speedily 
])erished  in  a  fire  which  was  suppqsed  to  have  been 
kindled  by  the  priests.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  library  of  a  prelate  of  the  first  dignity  con- 
sbted  of  a  few  manuscripts.  Those  manuscripts  too 
were  in  long  rolls :  for  the  ait  of  bookbinding  was  un- 
known. The  best  educated  men  could  barely  read  and 
write.  It  was  much  if  the  secretary  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  direction  of  negotiations  with  foreign  pow- 
ers had  a  sufficient  smattering  of  Dog  Latin  to  make 
himself  understood.  The  £|,rithmetic  was  the  arith- 
metic of  the  dark  ages.  The  denary  notation  was  un- 
known. Even  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  the  computa- 
tions were  made  by  the  help  of  balls  strung  on  wires. 
Round  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  there  was  a  blaze 
of  gold  and  jewels :  but  even  in  his  most  splendid  pal- 
aces were  to  be  found  the  ^Ith  and  misery  of  an  Irish 
cabin.  So  late  as  the  year  1668  the  gentlemen  of  the 
retinue  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  were,  in  the  city  of 
Moscow,  thrust  into  a  single  bedroom,  and  were  told 
that,  if  they  did  not  remain  together,  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  devoured  by  rats. 

Such  was  the  report  which  the  English  legations 
made  of  what  they  had  seen  and  suffered  in  Russia ; 
and  their  evidence  was  confirmed  by  the  appearance 
which  the  Russian  legations  made  in  England.  The 
Ql^l^gers.  spoke  no  civilised   language.     Their  garb, 
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their  gestares,  their  salutations,  had  a  wild  and  bar- 
barous character.  The  ambassador  and  the  grandeea 
who  accompanied  him  were  so  gorgeous  that  all  Lon- 
don crowded  to  stare  at  them,  and  so  filthy  that  no- 
body dared  to  touch  them.  They  came  to  the  court 
balls  dropping  pearls  and  vermin.  It  was  said  that 
one  envoy  cudgelled  the  lords  of  his  train  whenever 
they  soiled  or  lost  any  part  of  their  finery,  and  that 
another  had  with  difficulty  been  prevented  from  put- 
ting his  son  to  death  for  the  crime  of  shaving  and  dress- 
ing after  the  French  fashion. 

Our  ancestors  therefore  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  young  barbarian,  who  had,  at  seventeen 
years  of  age,  become  the  autocrat  of  the  immense  re- 
gion "Stretching  from  the  confines  of  Sweden  to  those 
of  China,  and  whose  education  had  been  inferior  to 
that  of  an  English  firmer  or  shopman,  had  planned 
gigantic  improvements,  had  learned  enough  of  some 
languages  of  Western  Europe  to  enable  him  to  com- 
municate with  civilised  men,  had  begun  to  surround 
himself  with  able  adventurers  from  various  parts  of 
the  world,  had  sent  many  of  his  young  subjects  to 
study  languages,  arts  and  sciences  in  foreign  cities,  and 
finally  had  determined  to  travel  as  a  private  man,  and 
to  discover,  by  personal  observation,  the  secret  of  the 
immense  prosperity  and  power  enjoyed  by  some  com- 
munities whose  whole  territory  was  far  less,  than  the 
hundredth  part  of  his  dominions. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  France  would 
have  been  the  first  object  of  his  curiosity.  For  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  the  French  King,  the  splendour 
of  the  French  Court,  the  discipline  of  the  French 
armies,  and  the  genius  and  learning  of  the  French 
writers,  were  then  renowned  all  over  the  world.     But 
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the  Czar  s  mind  had  early  taken  a  strange  ply  which  it 
retained  to  the  last.  His  empire  was  of  all  empires 
the  least  capable  of  being  made  a  great  naval  power. 
The  Swedish  provinces  lay  between  his  States  and 
the  Baltic  The  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles  lay  be- 
tween his  States  and  the  Mediterranean.  He  had 
access  to  the  ocean  only  in  a  latitude  in  which  naviga- 
tion is,  during  a  great  part  of  every  year,  perilous  and 
difficult.  On  the  ocean  he  had  only  a  single  port, 
Archangel ;  and  the  whole  shipping  of  Archangel  was 
foreign.  There  did  not  exist  a  Russian  vessel  larger 
than  a  fishing-boat.  Yet,  from  some  cause  which  can- 
not now  be  traced,  he  had  a  taste  for  maritime  pur- 
suits which  amounted  to  a  passion,  indeed  almost  to  a 
monomania.  His  imagination  was  full  of  sails,  yard- 
arms,  and  rudders.  That  large  mind,  equal  to  the 
highest  duties  of  the  general  and  the  statesman,  con- 
tracted itself  to  the  most  minute  details  of  naval  archi- 
tecture and  naval  discipline.  The  chief  ambition  of 
the  great  conqueror  and  legislator  was  to  be  a  good 
boatswain  and  a  good  ship's  carpenter.^  Holland  and 
England  therefore  had  for  him  an  attraction  which  was 
wanting  to  the  galleries  and  terraces  of  Versailles. 
He  repaired  to  Amsterdam,  took  a  lodging  in  the  dock- 
yard, assumed  the  garb  of  a  pilot,  put  down  his  name 
on  the  list  of  workmen,  wielded  with  his  own  hand 
the  caulking  iron  and  the  mallet,  fixed  the  pumps,  and 
twisted  the  ropes.  Ambassadors  who  came  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him  were  forced,  much  against  their 
will,  to  clamber  up  the  rigging  of  a  man  of  war,  and 
found  him  enthroned  on  the  cross  trees. 

Such  was  the  prince  whom  the  populace  of  London 
now  crowded  to  behold.  His  stately  form,  his  intel- 
lectual forehead,  his  piercing  black   eyes,  his  Tartar 
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nose  and  mouth,  his  gracious  smile,  his  frown  black 
with  all  the  stormy  rage  and  hate  of  a  barbarian  ty- 
rant, and  above  all  a  strange  nervous  convulsion  which 
sometimes  transformed  his  countenance,  during  a  few 
moments,  into  an  object  on  which  it  was  impossible  to 
look  without  terror,  the  immense  quantities  of  meat 
which  he  devoured,  the  pints  of  brandy  which  he  swal- 
lowed, and  wliich,  it  was  said,  he  had  carefully  distilled 
with  his  own  hands,  the  fool  who  jabbered  at  his  feet, 
the  monkey  which  grinned  at  the  back  of  his  chair, 
were,  during  some  weeks,  popular  topics  of  conversa- 
tion. He  meanwhile  shunned  the  public  gaze  with  a 
haughty  shyness  which  inflamed  curiosity.  He  went 
to  a  play ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  pit,  boxes 
and  galleries  were  staring,  not  at  the  stage,  but  at  him, 
he  retired  to  a  back  bench  where  he  was  screened 
from  observation  by  his  attendants.  He  was  desirous 
to  see  a  sitting  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but,  as  he  was 
determined  not  to  be  seen,  he  was  forced  to  climb  up 
to  the  leads,  and  to  peep  through  a  small  window. 
He  heard  with  great  interest  the  royal  assent  given  to 
a  bill  for  raising  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  by 
land  tax,  and  learned  with  amazement  that  this  sum, 
though  larger  by  one  half  than  the  whole  revenue  which 
he  could  wring  from  the  population  of  the  immense 
empire  of  which  he  was  absolute  master,  was  but  a 
small  part  of  what  the  Commons  of  England  volun- 
tarily granted  every  year  to  their  constitutional  King. 

William  judiciously  humoured  the  whims  of  his  il- 
lustrious guest,  and  stole  to  Norfolk  Street  so  quietly 
that  nobody  in  the  neighbourhood  recognised  His  Maj- 
esty in  the  thin  gentleman  who  got  out  of  the  modest 
looking  coach  at  the  Czar's  lodgings.  The  Czar  re- 
tamed  the  visit  with  the  same  precautions,  and  was 
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^dniltted  into  Kensington  House  by  a  back  door.  It 
was  afterwards  known  that  he*  took  no  notice  of  the 
fine  pictures  with  which  the  palace  was  adorned.  But 
over  the  chimney  of  the  royal  sitting  room  was  a  plate 
which,  by  an  ingenious  machinery,  indicated  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind ;  and  with  tliis  plate  he  was  in 
raptures. 

He  soon  became  weary  of  his  residence.  He  found 
•nat  he  was  too  far  from  the  objects  of  his  curiosity, 
and  too  near  to  the  crowds  to  which  he  was  himself  an 
object  of  curiosity.  He  accordingly  removed  to  Dept- 
ford,  and  was  there  lodged  in  the  house  of  John 
Evelyn,  a  house  which  had  long  been  a  favourite  re- 
sort of  men  of  letters,  va/du  of  taste  i^nd  men  of  science. 
Here  Peter  gave  hiaiself  up  ta  his  favourite  pursuits. 
He  navigated  a  yacht  every  day  up  and  down  the 
river.  His  apartment  was  crowded  with  models  of 
three  deckers  and  two  deckers,  frigates,  sloops  and  fire- 
ships.  The  only  Englishmen  of  rank  in  whose  society 
he  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  was  the  eccentric 
Caermarthen,  whose  passion  for  the  sea  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  his  own,  and  who  was  very  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  about  every  part  of  a  ship  from  the 
stem  to  the  stern.  Caermarthen,  indeed,  became  so 
great  a  favourite  that  he  prevailed  on  the  Czar  to  con- 
sent to  the  admission  of  a  limited  quantity  of  tobacco 
into  Russia.  There  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
Russian  clergy  would  cry  out  against  any  relaxation  of 
tlie  ancient  rule,  and  would  strenuously  maintain  that 
the  practice  of  smoking  was  condemned  by  that  text 
which  declares  that  man  is  defiled,  not  by  those  things 
which  enter  in  at  the  mouth,  but  by  those  things  which 
proceed  out  of  it.  This  apprehension  was  expressed 
by  a  deputation  of  merchants  who  were  admitted  to 
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ail  audience  of  the  Czar :  but  they  were  reassured  bj 
the  air  with  which  he  told  them  that  he  knew  how  to 
keep  priests  in  order. 

He  was  indeed  so  free  from  any  bigoted  attachment 
to  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  that 
both  Papists  and  Protestants  hoped  at  different  times 
to  make  him  a  proselyte.  Burnet,  commissioned  by 
his  brethren,  and  impelled,  no  doubt,  by  his  own  rest- 
less curiosity  and  love  of  meddling,  repaired  to  Dept- 
ford  and  was  honoured  with  several  audiences.  The 
Czar  could  not  be  persuaded  to  exhibit  himself  at  Saint 
Paul's ;  but  he  was  induced  to  visit  Lambeth  palace. 
There  he  saw  the  ceremony  of  ordination  perfonned, 
and  expressed  warm  approbation  of  the  Anglican  ritual. 
Nothing  in  England  astonished  him  so  much  as  the 
Archiepiscopal  library.  It  was  the  first  good  collec- 
tion of  books  that  he  had  seen ;  and  he  declared  that 
he  had  never  imagined  that  there  were  so  many  printed 
volumes  in  the  world. 

The  impression  which  he  made  on  Burnet  was  not 
favourable.  The  good  bishop  could  not  understand 
that  a  mind  which  seemed  to  be  chiefly  occupied  with 
questions  about  the  best  place  for  a  capstan  and  the 
best  way  of  rigging  a  jury  mast  might  be  capable, 
not  merely  of  ruling  an  empire,  but  of  creating  a  na- 
tion. He  complained  that  he  had'  gone  to  see  a  great 
prince,  and  had  found  only  an  industrious  shipwright. 
Nor  does  Evelyn  seem  to  have  formed  a  much  more 
favourable  opinion  of  his  august  tenant.  It  was,  in- 
deed, not  in  the  character  of  tenant  that  the  Czar  was 
likely  to  gain  the  good  word  of  civilised  men.  With 
all  the  high  qualities  which  were  peculiar  to  him- 
self, he  had  all  the  filthy  habits  which  were  then  com- 
mon among  his  countrymen.     To  the  end  of  his  life, 
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while  disciplining  armies,  founding  schools,  framing 
codes,  organising  tribunals,  building  cities  in  deserts, 
joining  distant  seas  by  artificial  rivers,  he  lived  in  his 
palace  like  a  hog  in  a  sty  ,  and,  when  he  was  enter- 
tained by  othei  sovereigns,  never  failed  to  leave  on 
their  tapestried  walls  and  velvet  state  beds  unequivo- 
cal proof  that  a  savage  had  been  there.  Evelyn's 
house  was  left  in  such  a  state  that  the  Treasury 
quieted  his  complaints  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money. 

Towards  the  close  of  March  the  Czar  visited  Ports- 
mouth, saw  a  sham  sea-fight  at  Spithead,  watched 
every  movement  of  the  contending  fleets  with  intense 
interest,  and  expressed  in  warm  terms  his  gratitude  to 
the  hospitable  government  which  had  provided  so  de- 
lightful a  spectacle  for  his  amusement  and  instruction. 
After  passing  more  than  three  months  in  England,  he 
departed  in  high  good  humour.^ 

His  visit,  his  singular  character,  and  what  was  ru- 
moured of  his  great  designs,  excited  mucl^  curiosity 
here,  but  nothing  more  than  curiosity.  England  had 
as  yet  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  his  vast  empire. 
All  her  serious  apprehensions  were  directed  towards^ 
different  quarter.  None  could  say  how  soon  France, 
so  lately  an  enemy,  might  be  an  enemy  again. 

>  Ai  to  tbt  Czar  :  —  London  Gazette;  Van  GiUen,  1698;  Jan.  |^.  ^| 
""•  «•'  i^J  S'  L'Henmt.g.,  J«  i|  «.  '^,  Keb.  ^. 
A-H'  '.£^'  a^'  »•«.  ^..  ^^;  ^.  S,.  .Uo  Evelyn-. 
Diary;  Bamet;  Postman,  Jan.  13.  15.;  Feb.  10. 12.  24.;  Mar.  34.  26.  31. 
As  to  Russia,  see  Hakluyt,  Purchas,  Voltaire,  St.  Simon.  Estat  de  Rusaie 
ptr  Mitrgeret,  Paris,  1607.  Sute  of  Rumia,  London,  1671.  La  Relation 
i»  Trob  Ambaraades  de  M.  Le  Comte  de  Carlisle,  Amsterdam,  1672. 
There  is  in  English  translation  from  this  French  originHl.)  North's  Life 
<  DudUy  North.  Seymour's  History  of  London,  ii.  426.  Pepya  and 
Evelyn  on  the  RuMian  Emba8.<ies;  Milton's  account  of  Muscovy.  On  the 
^enooal  habits  of  the  Czar  see  the  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Bareath. 
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The  new  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  great 
Portland's  wcstcm  powers  werc  widely  different  from 
France.  tlioso  which  had  existed  before  the  war. 
During  the  eighteen  years  which  had  elapsed  between 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover  and  the  Revolu- 
tion, all  the  envoys  who  had  been  sent  from  Whitehall 
to  Versailles  had  been  mere  sycophants  of  the  great 
King.  In  England  the  French  ambassador  had  been 
the  object  of  a  degrading  worship.  The  chiefs  of  both 
the  great  parties  had  been  his  pensioners  and  his  tools. 
The  ministers  of  the  Crown  had  paid  him  open  hom- 
age. The  leaders  of  the  opposition  had  stolen  into  his 
house  by  the  back  door.  Kings  had  stooped  to  implore 
his  good  offices,  had  persecuted  him  for  money  with 
the  importunity  of  street  beggars ;  and,  when  they  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  a  box  of  doubloons  or 
a  bill  of  exchange,  had  embraced  him  with  tears  of 
gratitude  and  joy.  But  those  days  were  past.  Eng- 
land would  never  again  send  a  Preston  or  a  Skelton 
to  bow  down  before  the  majesty  of  France.  France 
would  ne^r  again  send  a  Barillon  to  dictate  to  the  cab- 
inet of  England.  Henceforth  the  intercourse  between 
tl^.two  states  would  be  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 

William  thought  it  necessary  that  the  minister  who 
was  to  represent  him  at  the  French  Court  should  be  a 
man  of  the  first  consideration,  and  one  on  whom  en- 
title reliance  could  be  reposed.  Portland  waa  chosen 
for  this  important  and  delicate  mission  ;  and  the  choice 
was  eminently  judicious.  He  had,  in  the  negotiations 
of  the  preceding  year,  shown  more  ability  than  was  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  crowd  of  formalists  who  had 
been  exchanging  notes  and  drawing  up  protocols  at 
Ryswick.  Things  which  had  been  kept  secret  fron. 
the  plenipotentiaries  who  had  signed  the  treaty  were 
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well  known  to  him.  The  clue  of  the  whole  foreign 
policy  of  England  and  Holland  was  in  his  possession. 
His  fidelity  and  diligence  were  beyond  all  praise. 
These  were  strong  recommendations.  Yet  it  seemed 
strange  to  many  that  William  should  have  been  willing 
to  part,  for  a  considerable  time,  from  a  companion  with 
whom  he  had  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  lived  on 
terms  of  entire  confidence  and  affection.  The  truth 
was  that  the  confidence  was  still  what  it  had  long  been, 
but  that  the  affection,  though  it  was  not  yet  extinct, 
though  it  had  not  even  cooled,  had  become  a  cause  of 
uneasiness  to  both  parties.  Till  v^ry  recently,  the  lit- 
tle knot  of  personal  friends  who  had  followed  William 
from  his  native  land  to  his  place  of  splendid  banishment 
had  been  firmly  United.  The  aversion  which  the 
English  nation  felt  for  them  had  given  him  much  pain ; 
but  he  had  not  been  annoyed  by  any  quarrel  among 
themselves.  Zulestein  and  Auverquerque  had,  without 
a  murmur,  yielded  to  Portland  the  first  place  in  the 
royal  favour ;  nor  had  Portland  grudged  to  Zulestein 
and  Auverquerque  very  solid  and  very  signal  proofs 
of  their  master's  kindness.  But  a  younger  riv^  had 
lately  obtained  an  influence  which  created  much  jeal- 
ousy. Among  the  Dutch  gentlemen  who  had  sailed 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  Helvoetsluys  to  Tor- 
bay  was  one  named  Arnold  Van  Keppel.  Keppel  had 
a  sweet  and  obliging  temper,  winning  mannei-s,  and  a 
quick,  though  not  a  profound,  understanding.  Cour- 
age, loyalty  and  secresy  were  common  between  him 
and  Portland.  In  other  points  they  differed  widely. 
Portland  was  naturally  the  very  opposite  of  a  flatterer, 
and,  having  been  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  a  time  when  the  interval  between  the 
House  of  Orange  and  the  House  of  Bentinck  was  not 
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SO  wide  as  it  afterwards  became,  had  acquired  a  habit 
of  plain  speaking  which  he  could  not  unlearn  when  tlie 
comrade  of  his  youth  had  become  the  sovereign  of 
three  kingdoms.  He  was  a  most  trusty,  but  not  a 
very  respectful,  subject.  There  was  nothing  which  he 
was  not  ready  to  do  or  suffer  for  William'.  But  in  his 
intercourse  with  William  he  was  blunt  and  sometimes 
surly.  Keppel,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  great  desire 
to  please,  and  looked  up  with  unfeigned  admiration  to 
a  master  whom  he  had  been  accustomed,  ever  since  he 
could  remember,  to  consider  as  the  first  of  living  men. 
Arts,  therefore,  which  were  neglected  by  the  elder 
courtier  were  assiduously  practised  by  the  younger. 
So  early  as  the  spring  of  1691  shrewd  observers  were 
struck  by  the  manner  in  which  Keppel  watched  every 
turn  of  the  King's  eye,  and  anticipated  the  King's 
nnuttered  wishes.  Gradually  the  new  servant  rose 
into  favour.  He  was  at  length  made  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle and  Master  of  the  Robes.  But  his  elevation, 
though  it  furnished  the  Jacobites  with  a  fresh  topic  for 
calumny  and  ribaldry,  was  not  so  offensive  to  the  na- 
tion as  the  elevation  of  Portland  had  been.  Portland's 
manners  were  thought  dry  and  haughty ;  but  envy 
was  disarmed  by  the  blandness  of  Albemarle's  temper 
and  by  the  affability  of  his  deportment  Portland, 
though  strictly  honest,  was  covetous :  Albemarle  was 
generous.  Portland  had  been  naturalised  here  only  in 
name  and  form :  but  Albemarle  affected  to  have  for- 
gotten his  own  country,  and  to  have  become  an  Eng- 
lishman in  feelings  and  manners.  The  palace  was 
soon  disturbed  by  quarrels  in  which  Portland  seems  to 
have  been  always  the  aggressor,  and  in  which  he  found 
little  support  either  among  the  English  or  among  his 
own  countrymen.     William,  indeed,  was  not  the  man 
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to  discard  an  old  friend  for  a  new  one.  He  steadily 
gave,  on  all  occasions,  the  preference  to  the  companion 
of  his  youthful  days.  Portland  had  the  first  place  in 
the  bedchamber.  He  held  high  command  in  the 
army.  On  all  great  occasions  he  was  trusted  and  con- 
sulted. He  was  far  more  powerful  in  Scotland  than 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  far  deeper  in  the 
secret  of  foreign  afiairs  than  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  wore  the  Garter,  which  sovereign  princes  coveted. 
Lands  and  money  had  been  bestowed  on  him  so  lib- 
erally that  he  was  one  of  the  richest  subjects  in  Eu- 
rope. Albemarle  had  as  yet  not  even  a  regiment ;  he 
had  not  been  sworn  of  the  Council :  and  the  wealth 
which  he  owed  to  the  royal  bounty  was  a  pittance 
when  compared  with  the  domains  and  the  hoards  of 
Portland.  Yet  Portland  thought  himself  aggrieved. 
He  could  not  bear  to  see  any  other  person  near  him, 
though  below  him,  in  the  royal  favour.  In  his  fits  of 
resentful  sullenness,  he  hinted  an  intention  of  retiring 
from  the  Court.  William  omitted  nothing  that  a 
brother  could  have  done  to  soothe  and  conciliate  a 
brother.  Letters  are  still  extant  in  which  he,  with  the 
utmost  solemnity,  calls  God  to  witness  that  his  affec- 
tion for  Bentiijck  still  is  what  it  was  in  their  early 
days.  At  length  a  compromise  was  made.  Portland, 
disgusted  with  Kensington,  was  not  sorry  to  go  to 
France  as  ambassador ;  and  William  with  deep  emo- 
tion consented  to  a  separation  longer  than  had  ever 
taken  place  during  an  intimacy  of  twenty-five  years. 
A  day  or  two  after  the  new  plenipotentiary  had  set  out 
on  his  mission,  he  received  a  touching  letter  from  his 
master.  "  The  loss  of  your  society,"  the  King  wrote, 
**  has  affected  me  more  than  you  can  imagine.  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  I  could  believe  that  you  felt  as  much 
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pain  at  quitting  me  as  I  felt  at  seeing  you  depart :  foe 
then  I  might  hope  that  you  had  ceased  to  douht  the 
truth  of  what  I  so  solemnly  declared  to  you  on  my 
oath.  Assure  yourself  that  I  never  was  more  sincere. 
My  feeling  towards  you  is  one  which  nothing  but 
death  can  alter/'  It  sliould  seem  that  the  answer  r^ 
turned  to  these  af&ctionate  assurances  was  not  per- 
fectly gracious :  for  when  the  King  next  wrote,  he 
gently  complained  of  an  expression  which  had  wounded 
him  severely. 

But,  though  Portland  was  an  unreasonable  and, 
querulous  friend,  he  was  a  most  faithftil  and  zealous 
minister.  His  despatches  show  how  indefatigably  he 
.  toiled  for  the  interests,  and  how  punctiliously  he 
guarded  the  dignity,  of  the  prince  by  whom  he  imag- 
ined that  he  had  been  unjustly  and  unkindly  treated. 

The  embassy  was  the  most  magnificent  that  Eng- 
land had  ever  sent  to  any  foreign  court  Twelve  men 
of  honourable  birth  and  ample  fortune,  some  of  whom 
afterwards  filled  high  offices  in  the  State,  attended  the 
mission  at  their  own  charge.  Each  of  them  had  his 
own  carriage,  his  own  horses,  and  his  own  train  of 
servants.  Two  less  wealthy  persons,  who,  in  different 
ways,  attained  great  note  in  literature,  were  of  the 
company.  Rapin,  whose  history  of  England  might 
have  been  found,  a  century  ago,  in  every  Ubrary,  was 
the  preceptor  of  the  ambassador's  eldest  son.  Lord 
Woodstock.  Prior  was  Secretary  of  Liegation.  His 
quick  parts,  his  industry,  his  politeness,  and  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  marked  him  out  as 
eminently  fitted  for  diplomatic  employment  He  had, 
however,  found  much  difficulty  in  overcoming  an  odd 
prejudice  which  his  chief  had  conceived  against  him. 
Portland,  with  good  natural  abilities  and  great  expeirt- 
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in  business,  was  no  scholar.     He  had  probably 
never  read  an  English  book  ;  but  he  had  a  general  no- 
tion, unhappily  but  too  well  founded,  that  the  wits  and 
poets  who  congregated  at  Will's  were  a  most  profane 
and  licentious  set ;  and,  being   himself  a  man   of  or- 
thodox opinions  and  regular  life,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  give  his  confidence  to  one  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
a  ribald  scoffer.     Prior,  with  much  address,  and  per- 
ha|>s  with  the  help  of  a  little   hypocrisy,  completely 
removed  this  unfavourable  impression.     He  talked  on 
serious  subjects  seriously,  quoted  the  New  Testament 
appositely,  vindicated  Hammond  from  the  cliarge  of 
jwpery,  and,  by  way  of  a  decisive  blow,  gave  the  defi- 
nition of  a  true  Church  from  the  nineteenth  Article. 
Portland  stared  at  hipi.     "  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Prior,  to 
find  you  so  good  a  Christian.     I  was  afraid  that  you 
were  an  atheist."  "An  atheist,  my  good  Lord  !  "  cried 
Prior.      "What  could  lead  your  Lordship  to  enter- 
tain such  a  suspicion?  "     "  Why,"  said  Portland,  "  I 
knew  that  you  were  a  poet ;  and  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  you  did  not  believe  in  God."     "  My  lord,"  said 
the  wit,  "  you  do  us  poets  the  greatest  injustice.     Of 
all  people  we  are  the  farthest  from  atheism.     For  tlie 
atheists  do  not  even  worship  the  tme  God,  whom  the 
rest   of  mankind  acknowledge ;  and    we   are    always 
invoking  and  hymning  false  gods  whom  everybody  else 
has  renounced."    This  jest  will  be  perfectly  intelligible 
to  all  who  remember  the  eternally  recurring  allusions  to 
Venus  and  Minerva,  Mars,  Cupid  and  Apollo,  which 
were  meant  to  be  the  ornaments,  and  are  the  blem- 
ishes,   of    Prior's   compositions.       But    Portland    was 
much    puzzled.     However,  he  declared  liimself  satis- 
tied  ;  and  the  young  diplomatist  withdrew,  laughing  to 
think  with  how  little  learning  a  man  might  shine  in 
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courts,  lead  armies,  negotiate  treaties,  obtain  a  coronet 
and  a  garter,  and  leave  a  fortune  of  half  a  million. 

•The  citizens  of  Paris  and  the  courtiers  of  Versailles, 
though  more  accustomed  than  the  Londoners  to  mag- 
nificent pageantry,  allowed  that  no  minister  from  any 
foreign  state  had  ever  made  so  superb  an  appearance  as 
Portland.  His  horses,  his  liveries,  his  plate,  were  un- 
rivalled. His  state  carriage,  drawn  by  eight  fine 
Neapolitan  greys  decorated  with  orange  ribands,  was 
specially  admired.  On  the  day  of  his  public  entry  the 
streets,  the  balconies,  and  the  windows  were  crowded 
with  spectators  along  a  line  of  three  miles.  As  he 
passed  over  the  bridge  on  which  the  statue  of  Henry 
IV.  stands,  he  was  much  amused  by  hearing  one  of  the 
crowd  exclaim :  "  Was  it  not  this  gentleman's  master 
that  we  burned  on  this  very  bridge  eight  years  ago  ?  ** 
The  Ambassador's  hotel  was  constantly  thronged  from 
morning  to  night  by  visitors  in  plumes  and  embroidery. 
Several  tables  were  sumptuously  spread  every  day 
under  his  roof;  and  every  English  traveller  of  decent 
station  and  character  was  welcome  to  dine  there.  The 
board  at  which  the  master  of  the  house  presided  in 
person,  and  at  which  he  entertained  his  most  distin- 
guished guests,  was  said  to  be  more  luxurious  than 
that  of  any  prince  of  the  House  of.  Bourbon.  For 
there  the  most  exquisite  cookery  of  France  was  set  off 
by  a  certain  neatness  and  comfort  which  then,  as  now, 
peculiarly  belonged  to  England.  During  the  banquet 
the  room  was  filled  with  people  of  fashion,  who  went 
to  see  the  grandees  eat  and  drink.  The  expense  cf 
all  this  splendour  and  hospitality  was  enormous,  and 
was  exaggerated  by  report.  The  cost  to  the  English 
government  really  was  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  five 
months.     It  is  probable  that  the   opulent  gentlemen 
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who  accompanied  the  mission  as  volunteers  laid  out 
nearly  as  much  more  from  their  private  resouices. 

The  malecontents  at  the  coffeehouses  of  London 
murmured  at  this  profusion,  and  accused  William  of 
ostentation.  But,  as  this  fitnlt  was  never,  on  any 
other  occasion,  imputed  to  him  even  by  his  detractors, 
we  may  not  unreasonably  attribute  to  policy  what  to 
supei'ficial  or  malicious  observers  seemed  to  be  vanity. 
He  probably  thought  it  important,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
great  kingdoms  of  the  Wesft,  to  hold  high  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  which  he  wore.  He  well  knew,  indeed, 
that  the  greatness  of  a  prince  does  not  depend  on  piles 
of  silver  bowls  and  chargers,  trains  of  gilded  coaches, 
and  multitudes  of  running  footmen  in  brocade,  and  led 
horses  in  velvet  housings.  But  he  knew  also  that  the 
subjects  of  Lewis  had,  during  the  long  reign  of  their 
magnificent  sovereign,  been  accustomed  to  see  power 
constantly  associated  with  pomp,  and  would  hardly  be- 
lieve that  the  substance  existed  unless  they  were  daz- 
ded  by  the  trappings. 

If  the  object  of  William  was  to  strike  the  ima^na- 
tion  of  the  French  people,  he  completely  succeeded. 
The  stately  and  gorgeous  appearance  which  the  Eng- 
lish embassy  made  on  public  occasions  was,  during 
some  time,  the  general  topic  of  conversation  at  Paris. 
Portland  enjoyed  a  popularity  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  extreme  unpopularity  which  he  had  incurred  in 
England.  The  contrast  will  perhaps  seem  less  strange 
when  we  consider  what  immense  sums  he  had  accu- 
mulated at  the  expense  of  the  English,  and  what  im- 
mense sums  he  was  laying  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  he  could 
not  confer  or  correspond  with  Englishmen  in  their  own 
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language,  and  that  the  French  tongue  was  At  least  at 
familiar  to  him  as  that  of  his  native  Holland.  He, 
therefore,  who  here  was  called  greedy,  niggardly,  dull, 
brutal,  whom  one  English  nobleman  had  described  as 
a  block  of  wood,  and  another  as  just  capable  of  car- 
rying a  message  right,  was  in  the  brilliant  circles  of 
France  considered  as  a  model  of  grace,  of  dignity  and 
of  munificence,  as  a  dexterous  negotiator  and  a  finished 
gentleman.  He  was  the  b<etter  liked  because  he  was  a 
Dutchman.  For,*  though  fortune  had  favoured  Wfl- 
Ham,  though  considerations  of  policy  had  induced  the 
Court  of  Versailles  to  acknowledge  him,  he  was  still, 
in  the  estimation  of  that  Court,  an  usurper ;  and  his 
English  councillors  and  captains  were  perjured  traitors 
who  richly  deserved  axes  and  halters,  and  might,  per- 
haps, get  what  they  deserved.  But  Bentinck  was  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Leeds  and  Marlborough,  Or- 
ford  and  Godolphin.  He  had  broken  no  oath,  had  vio- 
lated no  law.  He  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  House 
of  Stuart ;  and  the  fidelity  and  zeal  with  which  he 
had  discharged  his  duties  to  his  own  country  and  his 
own  master  entitled  him  to  respect.  The  noble  and 
powerful  vied  with  each  other  in  paying  honour  to 
the  stranger. 

The  Ambassador  was  splendidly  entertained  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  at  St.  Cloud,  and  by  the  Dauphin  at 
Meudon.  A  Marshal  of  France  w^s  charged  to  do 
the  honours  of  Marli ;  and  Lewis  graciously  expressed 
his  concern  that  the  frosts  of  an  ungenial  spring  pre- 
vented the  fountains  and  fiower  beds  from  appearing  to 
advantage.  On  one  occasion  Portland  was  distin- 
guished, not  only  by  being  selected  to  hold  the  wax- 
light  in  the  royal  bedroom,  but  by  being  invited  to 
go  within  the  balustrade  which  surrounded  the  coucb, 
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ft  magic  circle  which  the  most  illustrious  foreigiiert  had 
hitherto  found  impassable.  The  Secretary  shared 
largely  in  the  attentions  which  were  paid  to  his  chief. 
The  Prince  of  Cond^  took  pleasure  in  talking  with  him 
on  literary  subjects.  The  courtesy  of  the  aged  Bos- 
suet,  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  long 
gratefully  remembered  by  the  young  heretic.  Boileau 
had  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  to  exchange  a 
friendly  greeting  with  the  aspiring  novice  who  had 
administered  to  him  a  discipline  as  severe  as  he  had 
administered  to  Quinanlt.  The  great  King  himself 
warmly  praised  Prior's  manners  and  conversation,  a 
circumstance  which  will  be  thought  remarkable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  His  Majesty  was  an  excellent 
model  and  an  excellent  judge  of  gentlemanlike  deport- 
ment, and  that  Prior  had  passed  his  boyhood  in  draw- 
ing corks  at  a  tavern,  and  his  early  manhood  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  college.  The  Secretary  did  not  how- 
ever carry  his  politeness  so  far  as  to  refrain  from  as- 
serting, on  proper  occasions,  the  dignity  of  his  country 
and  of  his  master.  He  looked  coldly  on  the  twenty- 
->ne  celebrated  pictures  in  which  Le  Brun  had  repre- 
sented on  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery  of  Versailles  the 
exploits  of  Lewis.  When  he  was  sneeringly  asked 
whether  Kensington  Palace  could  boast  of  such  deco- 
rations, he  answered,  with  spirit  and  propriety :  "  No, 
Sir.  The  memorials  of  the  great  things  which  my 
master  has  done  are  to  be  seen  in  many  places ;  but 
•lot  in  his  own  house."  Great  as  was  the  success  of 
*he  embassy,  there  was  one  drawback.  James  was 
Atill  at  Saint  Gemiains;  and  round  the  mock  King 
were  gathered  a  mock  Court  and  Council,  a  Great 
Seal  and  a  Privy  Seal,  a  crowd  of  garters  and  collars, 
white   staves  and  gold   keys.     Against   the  pleasure 
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which  the  marked  attentions  of  the  French  princes  and 
grandees  gave  to  Portland,  was  to  be  set  off  the  vexa- 
tion which  he  felt  when  Middleton  crossed  his  path 
with  the  busy  look  of  a  real  Secretary  of  State.  Bat 
it  was  with  emotions  far  deeper  that  the  Ambassador 
saw  on  the  terraces  and  in  the  antechambers  of  Ver^ 
sailles  men  who  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  plots 
against  the  life  of  his  master.  He  expressed  his  in- 
dignation loudly  and  vehemently.  "  I  hope,"  he  said» 
**  that  there  is  no  design  in  this ;  that  these  wretches 
are  not  purposely  thrust  in  my  way.  When  they  come 
near  me  all  my  blood  runs  back  in  my  veins.'*  His 
words  were  reported  to  Lewis.  Lewis  employed  BouP- 
flers  to  smooth  matters ;  and  Boufflers  took  occasion  to 
say  something  on  the  subject  as  if  from  himself.  Port- 
land easily  divined  that  in  talking  with  Boufflers  he 
was  really  talking  with  Lewis,  and  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  representing  the  expediency,  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  of  removing  James  to  a  greater  distance 
from  England.  "  It  was  not  contemplated.  Marshal," 
he  said,  "when  we  arranged  the  terms  of  peace  in 
Brabant,  that  a  palace  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  was  to 
continue  to  be  an  asylum  for  outlaws  and  murderers*'* 
*'  Nay,  my  Lord,"  said  Boufflers,  uneasy  doubtless  on 
his  own  account,  "  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  assert  that 
I  gave  you  any  pledge  that  King  James  would  be  re- 
quired to  leave  France.  You  are  too  honourable  a 
man,  you  are  too  much  my  friend,  to  say  any  such 
thing."  "  It  is  true,"  answered  Portland,  "  that  I  did 
not  insist  on  a  positive  promise  fix>m  you  ;  but  remem- 
ber what  passed.  I  proposed  that  King  James  should 
retire  to  Rome  or  Modena.  Then  you  suggested 
Avignon ;  and  I  assented.  Certainly  my  regard  for 
you  makes   me  very  unwilling  to  do  anything  that 
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would  give  you  pain.  But  my  master's  interests  are 
dearer  to  me  than  all  the  friends  that  I  have  in  the 
world  put  together.  I  must  tell  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  all  that  passed  between  us ;  and  I  hope  that, 
when  I  tell  him,  you  will  be  present,  and  that  you  will 
be  able  to  bear  witness  that  I  have  not  put  a  single 
word  of  mine  into  your  mouth." 

When  Boufflers  had  argued  and  expostulated  in 
vain,  Villeroy  was  sent  on  the  same  errand,  but  Bad 
no  better  success.  A  few  days  later  Portland  had  a 
long  private  audience  of  Lewis.  Lewis  declared  that 
he  was  determined  to  keep  his  word,  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe,  to  abstain  from  everything  which 
cculd  give  just  cause  of  oflFence  to  England  ;  but  that, 
as  a  man  of  honour,  as  a  man  of  humanity,  he  could 
not  refuse  shelter  to  an  unfortunate  King,  his  own  first 
cousin.  Portland  replied  that  nobody  questioned  His 
Majesty's  good  faith ;  but  that  while  Saint  Germains 
was  occupied  by  its  present  inmates  it  would  be  be- 
yond even  His  Majesty's  power  to  prevent  eternal 
plotting  between  them  and  the  malecontents  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  that,  while  such 
plotting  went  on,  the  peace  must  necessarily  be  inse- 
cure. The  question  was  really  not  one  of  humanity. 
It  was  not  asked,  it  was  not  wished,  that  James  should 
be  left  destitute.  Nay,  the  English  government  was 
willing  to  allow  him  an  income  larger  than  that  which 
he  derived  from  the  munificence  of  France.  Fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  which  in  strictness  of  law 
he  had  no  right,  awaited  his  acceptance,  if  he  would 
only  move  to  a  greater  (Jistance  from  the  country 
which,  while  he  was  near  it,  could  never  be  at  rest. 
I^  in  such  circumstances,  he  refused  to  move,  this  was 
the  strongest  reason  for  believing  that  he  could  not 
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safely  be  suffered  to  stay.  The  feet  that  he  thought 
the  difference  between  residing  at  Saint  Gennains  and 
residing  at  Avignon  worth  more  than  fifty  thousand  a 
year  sufficiently  proved  that  he  had  not  relinquished 
the  hope  of  being  restored  to  his  throne  by  means  of 
a  rebellion  or  of  something  worse.  Lewis  answered 
tliat  on  that  point  his  resolution  was  unalterable.  He 
nevgr  would  compel  his  guest  and  kinsman  to  depart. 
'*  There  is  another  matter,"  said  Portland,  "  about 
which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  representations. 
I  mean  the  countenance  given  to  the  assassins."  **! 
know  nothing  about  assassins,"  said  Lewis.  "Of 
course,"  answered  the  Ambassador,  "your  Majesty 
knows  nothing  about  such  men.  At  least  your  Maj- 
esty does  not  know  them  for  what  they  are.  But  I 
can  point  them  out,  and  can  furnish  ample  proofs  of 
their  guilt."  He  then  named  Berwick.  For  the  Eng- 
lish government,  which  had  been  willing  to  make  large 
allowances  for  Berwick's  peculiar  position  as  long  as 
he  confined  himself  to  acts  of  open  and  manly  hostility, 
conceived  that  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  indulgence 
by  becoming  privy  to  the  Assassination  Plot.  This 
man,  Portland  said,  constantly  haunted  Versailles. 
Barclay,  whose  guilt  was  of  a  still  deeper  dye,  —  Bar- 
clay, the  chief  contriver  of  the  murderous  ambuscade 
of  Tumham  Green,  —  had  found  in  France,  not  only 
an  asylum,  but  an  honourable  military  position.  The 
monk  who  was  sometimes  called  Harrison  and  some- 
times went  by  the  alias  of  Johnson,  but  who,  whether 
Harrison  or  Johnson,  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and 
one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  Barclay's  accomplices, 
was  now  comfortably  settled  as  prior  of  a  religious 
house  in  France.  Lewis  denied  or  evaded  all  these 
charges.     "  I  never,"  he  said,  "  heard  of  your  Hjuth 
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son.  As  to  Barclay,  he  certainly  once  had  a  com- 
])auy  :  bat  it  has  been  disbanded  ;  and  what  ha« 
become  of  him  I  do  not  know.  It  is  time  that 
Berwick  was  in  London  towards  the  close  of  1695 ; 
but  he  was  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  d. scent  on  England  was  practicable:  and 
I  am  confidrait  that  he  was  no  party  to  any  cruel  and 
dishonourable  design."  In  truth  Lewis  had  a  strong 
personal  motive  for  defending  Berwick.  The  guilt 
of  Berwick  as  respected  the  Assassination  Plot  does 
not  appear  to  have  extended  beyond  connivance ;  and 
to  the  extent  of  connivance  Lewis  himself  was  guilty. 

Thus  the  audience  terminated.  All  that  was  left  to 
Portland  was  to  announce  that  the  exiles  must  make 
their  chdce  between  Saint  Germains  and  fifty  thousand 
a  year ;  that  the  protocol  of  Ryswick  bound  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  pay  to  Mary  of  Modena  only  what 
the  law  gave  her  ;  that  the  law  gave  her  nothing ;  that 
consequently  the  English  government  was  bound  to 
nothing  ;  and  that,  while  she,  her  husband  and  her  child 
remained  where  they  were,  she  should  have  nothing. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  announcement  would  produce 
a  considerable  effect  even  in  James's  household ;  and 
indeed  some  of  his  hungry  courtiers  and  priests  seem 
to  have  thought  the  chance  of  a  restoration  so  small 
that  it  would  1-3  absurd  to  refuse  a  splendid  income, 
though  coupled  with  a  condition  which  might  make  that 
small  chance  somewhat  smaller.  But  it  is  certain'that, 
if  there  was  murmuring  among  the  Jacobites,  it  was 
<Usregarded  by  James.  He  was  fully  resolved  not  to 
move,  and  was  only  confirmed  in  his  resolution  by  learn- 
ing that  he  was  regarded  by  the  usurper  as  a  dangerous 
neighbour.  Lewis  paid  so  much  regard  to  Portland's 
complaints  as   to    intimate   to   Middleton  a  request, 
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equivalent  to  a  command,  that  the  Lords  and  gentfe* 
men  who  formed  the  retinue  of  the  banished  King  of 
England  would  not  come  to  Versailles  on  days  on 
which  the  representative  of  the  actual  King  was  ex- 
pected there.  But  at  other  places  there  was  constant 
risk  of  ail  encounter  which  might  have  produced  sev- 
eral duels,  if  not  an  European  war.  James  indeed, 
&r  from  shunning  such  encounters,  seems  to  have 
taken  a  perverse  pleasure  in  thwarting  his  bene&ctor's 
wish  to  keep  the  peace,  and  in  placing  the  Ambassador 
in  embarrassing  situations.  One  day  his  Excellency, 
while  drawing  on  his  boots  for  a  run  with  the  Dau- 
phin's celebrated  wolf  pack,  was  informed  that  King 
James  meant  to  be  of  the  party,  and  was  forced  to  stay 
at.  home.  Another  day,  when  his  Excellency  had  set 
his  heart  on  having  some  sport  with  the  royal  stag- 
hounds,  he  was  informed  by  the  Grand  Huntsman  that 
King  James  might  probably  come  to  the  rendexvous 
without  any  notice.  Melfort  was  particularly  active 
m  laying  traps  for  the  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Legation.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  more  than 
once  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  they  could  scarcely 
avoid  passing  close  to  him.  Were  they  to  salute  him  ? 
Were  they  to  stand  erect  and  covered  while  everybody 
else  saluted  him  ?  No  Englishman  zealous  Sor  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  Protestant  religion  would  willingly 
do  anything  which  could  be  construed  into  an  act  of 
homage  to  a  Popish  pretender.  Yet  no  goodnatured 
and  generous  man,  however  firm  in  his  Whig  principles, 
would  willingly  oflfer  anything  which  could  look  liko 
%n  aflront  to  an  innocent  and  most  unfortunate  child. 
Meanwhile  other  matters  of  grave  importance 
claimed  Portland's  attention.  There  was  one 
matter  in  particular  about  which  tlie  French 
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ministers  anxiously  expected  him  to  sajT  something, 
bat  about  which  he  obserred  strict  silence.  How  to 
interpret  that  silence  they  scarcely  knew*  They  were 
oertain  only  that  it  conld  not  be  the  effect  of  uncon- 
cern. They  were  well  assured  that  the  subject  which 
he  so  car^ully  avoided  was  never,  during  two  waking 
hours  together^  out  of  his  thoughts  or  out  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  master.  Nay,  there  was  not  in  all 
Christendom  a  single  politician,  from  the  greatest  min- 
isters of  state  down  to  the  silliest  newsmongers  of  cof- 
feehouses, who  really  Eelt  that  indifference  which  the 
prudent  Ambassador  of  England  affected.  A  momen- 
tous event,  which  had  during  many  years  been  con- 
stantly becoming  more  and  more  probable,  was  now 
certain  and  near.  Charles  «the  Second  of  Spain,  the 
last  descendant  in  the  male  line  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  would  so<m  die  without- posterity . 
Who  would  then  be  the  heir  to  his  many  kingdoms, 
dukedoms^  counties,  lordships,  acquired  in  different 
ways,  held  by  different  titles  and  subject  to  different 
laws  ?  That  was  a  question  about  which  jurists  dif- 
fered, and  which  it  was  not  likely  that  jurists  would, 
even  if  they  were  unanimous,  be  suffered  to  decide. 
Among  the  claimants  were  the  mightiest  sovereigns 
of  the  continent :  there  was  Uttle  chance  that  they 
would  submit  to  any  arbitration  but  that  of  the  sword ; 
and  it  could  not  be  hoped  that,  if  they  appealed  to  the 
sword,  other  potentates  who  had  no  pretension  to  any 
part  of  the  disputed  inheritance  would  long  remain 
neutral.  For  there  was  in  Western  Europe  no  gov* 
emment  which  did  not  feel  that  its  own  prosperi^, 
d^oity  and  security  might  depend  on  the  event  of  the 
contest. 

It  is  true  that  the  empire,  which  had,  in  the  pnh' 
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ceding' century,  threatened  both  France  and  England 
with  subjugation,  had  of  late  been  of  hardly  so  much 
account  as  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  or  the  Electorate  of 
Brandenburg.  But  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the 
fate  of  that  empire  was  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  paralytic  helplessness  and 
drowsiness  of  the  body  once  so  formidable  could  not 
be  imputed  to  any  deficiency  of  the  natural  elements 
of  power.  The  dominions  of  the  Catholic  King  wer^ 
in  extent  and  in  population  superior  to  those  of  Lewis 
and  of  William  united.  Spain  alone,  without  a  single 
dependency,  ought  to  have  been  a  kingdom  of  the  first 
rank ;  and  Spain  was  but  the  nucleus  of  the  Spanisli 
monarchy.  The  outlying  provinces  of  that  monarchy 
in  Europe  would  have  sufficed  to  make  three  highly 
respectable  states  of  the  second  order.  One  such  state 
might  have  been  formed  in  the  Netherlands.  It  would 
have  been  a  wide  expanse  of  cornfield,  orchard  and 
meadow,  intersected  by  navigable  rivers  and  canals. 
At  short  intervals,  in  that  thickly  peopled  and  carefully 
tilled  region,  rose  stately  old  towns,  encircled  by  strong 
fortifications,  embellished  by  fine  cathedrals  and  senate- 
houses,  and  renowned  either  as  seats  of  learaing  or  as 
seats  of  mechanical  industry.  A  second  flourishing 
principaUty  might  have  been  created  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Po,  out  of  that  well  watered  garden  of  olives 
and  mulberry  trees  which  spreads  many  miles  on  every 
side  of  the  great  white  temple  of  Milan.  Tet  neither 
the  Netherlands  nor  the  Milanese  could,  in  physical 
advantages,  vie  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
a  land  which  nature  had  taken  pleasure  in  enriching 
and  adorning,  a  land  which  would  have  been  paradise, 
if  tyranny  and  superstition  had  not,  during  many  ages, 
lavished  all   their  noxious  influences  on  the  bay  of 
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Campania,  the  plain  of  Enna,  and  the  sunny  banks  of 
Galesus. 

In  America  the  Spanish  territories  spread  from  the 
Equator  northward  and  southward  through  all  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  &r  into  the  temperate  zone. 
Thence  came  gold  and  silver  to  be  ctoined  in  all  the 
mints,  and  curiously  wrought  in  all  the  jewellers'  shops, 
of  Europe  atid  Asia.  Thence  came  the  finest  tobacco, 
the  finest  chocolate,  the  finest  indigo,  the  finest  cochi- 
neal, the  hides  of  innumerable  wild  oxen,  quinquina, 
cofiee,  sugar.  Either  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  or  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru  would,  as  an  independent  state 
with  ports  open  to  all  the  world,  have  been  an  impor- 
tant member  of  the  great  community  of  nations. 

And  yet  the  aggregate,  made  up  of  so  many  parts, 
each  of  which  separately  might  have  been  powerful  and 
highly  considei'ed,  was  impotent  to  a  degree  which 
moved  at  once  pity  and  laughter.  Already  one  most 
remarkable  experiment  had  been  tried  on  this  strange 
empire.  A  small  fragment,  hardly  a  three  himdredth 
part  of  the  whole  in  extent,  hardly  a  thirtieth  part  of 
the  whole  in  population,  had  been  detached  from  the 
rest,  had  from  that  moment  begun  to  display  a  new 
energy  and  to  enjoy  a  new  prosperity,  and  was  now, 
afker  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  far 
more  feared  and  reverenced  than  the  huge  mass  of 
which  it  had  once  been  an  obscure  comer.  What  a 
contrast  between  the  Holland  which  Alva  had  op- 
pressed and  plundered,  and  the  Holland  from  which 
William  had  sailed  to  deHver  England!  And  who, 
with  such  an  example  before  him,  would  venture  to 
foretell  what  changes  might  be  at  hand,  if  the  most 
languid  and  torpid  of  monarchies  should  be  dissolved, 
and  if  every  one  of  the  members  which  had  composed 
«t  should  enter  on  an  independent  existence  ? 
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To  such  a  dissolation  diat  monarchy  was  peculiarly 
liable.  The  King,  and  the  King  alone,  held  it  to- 
gether. The  populations  whidi  acknowledged  him  as 
their  chief  either  knew  notliing  of  each  other,  or  re- 
garded each  other  with  positive  aversion.  The  Bis- 
cayan  was  in  no  sense  the  countryman  <rf  the  Valen- 
^ian,  nor  the  Lombard  of  the  Biscayan,  nor  die  Flem- 
ing of  the  Lombard,  nor  the  Sicilian  of  the  Fleming. 
The  Arragonese  had  never  ceased  to  pine  for  their 
lost  independence.  Within  the  menaory  of  many 
persons  still  living  the  Catalans  had  risen  in  rebellion, 
had  entreated  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  of  France  to  l^e- 
come  their  ruler  with  the  old  title  of  Count  of  Barce- 
lona, and  had  actually  sworn  fealty  to  him.  Befi»e 
the  Catalans  had  been  quieted,  the  Neapolitans  had 
taken  arms,  had  abjured  their  foreign  master,  had  prcw 
claimed  their  city  a  republic,  and  had  elected  a  Doge. 
In  the  New  World  the  small  caste  of  bom  Spaniarch 
which  had  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  power  and  dig- 
nity was  hated  by  Creoles  and  Indians,  Mestizos  and 
Quadroons.  The  Mexicans  especially  had  turned  thrir 
eyes  on  a  chief  who  bore  the  name  and  had  inherited 
the  blood  of  the  unhappy  Montezuma.  Thus  it 
seemed  that  the  empire  against  which  Elizabeth  and 
Henry  the  Fourth  had  been  scarcely  able  to  contend 
would  not  improbably  fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  and  that 
the  first  violent  shock  from  without  would  scatter  the 
ill  cemented  parts  of  the  huge  fabric  in  all  directions. 

But,  though  such  a  dissolution  had  no  terrors  for  the 
Catalonian  or  the  Fleming,  for  the  Lombard  or  the 
Calabrian,  for  the  Mexican  or  the  Peruvian,  the  thought 
cf  it  was  torture  and  madness  to  the  Castilian.  Cas- 
tile eiyoyed  the  supremacy  in  that  great  assemblage  of 
races  and  languages.     Castile  sent  out  govemon  to 
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Brnsselsy  Milan,  Naples,  Mexico,  Lima.  To  Castik 
came  the  annual  galleons  laden  with  the  treasures  of 
America.  In  Castile  were  ostentatiously  displayed  and 
lavishly  spent  great  fortunes  made  in  remote  provinces 
by  oppression  and  corruption.  In  Castile  were  the 
King  and  his  Court.  There  stood  the  stately  EJscurial, 
once  the  centre  of  the  politics  of  the  world,  the  place 
to  which  distant  potentates  looked,  some  with  hope  and 
gratitude,  some  with  dread  and  hatred,  but  none  with- 
out anxiety  and  awe.  The  glory  of  the  house  had 
indeed  jdeparted.  It  was  long  since  couriers  bearing 
orders  big  with  the  &te  of  kings  and  commonwealths 
had  ridden  forth  from  those  gloomy  portals.  Military 
renown,  maritime  ascendancy,  the  policy  once  reputed 
so  profound,  the  wealth  once  deemed  inexhaustible,  had 
passed  away.  An  undisciplined  army,  a  rotting  fleet, 
an  Incapable  council,  an  empty  treasury,  were  all  that 
remained  of  that  which  had  been  so  great.  Yet  the 
proudest  of  nations  could  not  bear  to  part  even  with 
the  name  and  the  shadow  of  a  supremacy  wliich  was 
no  more.  All,  from  the  grandee  of  the  first  class  to 
the  peasant,  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  day 
when  God  should  be  pleased  to  take  their  king  to  him- 
self. Some  of  them  might  have  a  predilection  for  Ger- 
many :  but  such  predilections  were  subordinate  to  a 
str'>nger  feeling.  The  paramount  object  was  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  empire  of  which  Castile  was  the  head ; 
and  the  prince  who  should  appear  to  be  most  likely  to 
^^reserve  that  integrity  unviolated  would  have  the  best 
right  to  the  allegiance  of  every  true  Castilian. 

No  man  of  sense,  however,  out  of  Castile,  when  he 
considered  the  nature  of  the  inheritance  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  claimants,  could  doubt  that  a  partition  was 
inevitable.     Among  those  claimants  three  stood  pre- 
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eminent^  the  Dauphin,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria. 

If  the  question  had  been  simply  one  of  pedigree,  the 
right  of  the  Dauphin  would  have  been  incontestible. 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  married  the  Infanta  Mana 
Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fourth  and  sis- 
ter of  Charles  the  Second.  Her  eldest  son,  the  Dau- 
phin, would  therefore,  in  the  regular  course  of  things, 
have  been  her  brother's  successor.  But  she  had,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  renounced,  for  herself  and  her 
posterity,  all  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  crown. 

To  that  renunciation  her  husband  had  assented.  It 
had  been  made  an  article  of  the  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  Pope  had  been  requested  to  give  his 
apostolical  sanction  to  an  arrangement  so  important  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  ;  and  Lewis  had  sworn,  by  every- 
thing that  could  bind  a  gentleman,  a  king,  and  a  Chris- 
tian, by  his  honour,  by  his  royal  word,  by  the  canon 
of  the  Mass,  by  the  Holy  Gospels,  by  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  that  he  would  hold  the  renunciation  sacred.^ 

The  claim  of  the  Emperor  was  derived  from  his 
mother  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Third,  and 
aunt  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  could  not  therefore,  if 
nearness  of  blood  alone  were  to  be  regarded,  come  into 
competition  with  the  claim  of  the  Dauphin.  But  the 
claim  of  the  Emperor  was  barred  by  no  renunciation. 
The  rival  pretensions  of  the  great  Houses  of  Bourbon 
and  Hapsbiirg  furnished  all  Europe  with  an  inexhanst- 

1  It  is  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  words  of  the  engagement  which 
Iicwis,  a  chivalrous  and  a  devout  prinoe,  violated  without  the  smallest 
scruple.  "  Nous,  Loui:«,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  Roi  trds  Chr^ien  de  Fnanoa 
et  de  Navarre,  proniettons  pour  notre  bonneur,  .en  foi  et  parole  de  Boa, 
{urons  sur  la  croix,  les  snints  Evangiles,  et  les  canons  de  la  Messe,  qiM 
nous  avons  toucb^,  que  nous  obeerverons  et  accoraplirons  enti^rement  d« 
bonne  foi  tous  et  cbacun  des  points  et  articles  contenas  au  traits  de  pais 
,  et  amiti^" 
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ible  subject  of  discussion.  Plausible  topics  were  not 
wanting  to  the  supporters  of  either  cause.  The  parti* 
sans  of  the  House  of  Austria  dwelt  on  the  sacredness 
of  treaties ;  the  partisans  of  France  on  the  sacredness 
of  birthright.  How,  it  was  asked  on  one  side,  can  a 
Christian  king  have  the  efironteiy,  the  impiety,  to  in- 
sist on  a  claim  which  he  has  with  such  solemnity  re- 
nounced in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  How,  it 
was  asked  on  the  other  side,  can  the  fundamental  laws 
of  a  monarchy  be  annulled  by  any  authority  but  that 
rf  the  supreme  legislature  ?  The  only  body  which  was 
competent  to  take  away  from  the*  children  of  Maria 
Theresa  their  hereditary  rights  was  the  Cortes.  The 
Cortes  had  not  ratified  her  renunciation.  That  re- 
nunciation was  therefore  a  nullity ;  and  no  swearing, 
no  signing,  no  sealing,  could  turn  that  nullity  into  a 
reality. 

Which  of  these  two  mighty  competitors  had  the  bet- 
ter case  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  What  could  not  be 
doubted  was  that  neither  would  obtain  the  prize  with- 
out a  struggle  which  would  shake  the  world.  Nor  can 
we  justly  blame  either  for  refusing  to  give  way  to  the 
other.  For,  on  this  occasion,  the  chief  motive  which 
actuated  them  was,  not  greediness,  but  the  fear  of  degra- 
dation and  ruin.  Lewis,  in  resolving  to  put  everything 
to  hazard  rather  than  suffer  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Austria  to  be  doubled  ;  Leopold,  in  determining  to  put 
everything  to  hazard  rather  than  suffer  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon  to  be  doubled;  merely  obeyed 
the  law  of  selfpreservation.  There  was  therefore  one 
way,  and  one  alone,  by  which  the  great  woe  which 
seemed  to  be  coming  on  Europe  could  be  averted. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  dispute  might  be  compromised  ? 
Might  not  the  two  great  rivals  be  induced  to  make  to  a 
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third  party  concessions  such  as  neither  could 
ably  be  expected  to  make  to  the  other  ? 

The  third  party,  to  whom  all  who  were  anxions  for 
the  peace  of  Christendom  looked  as  their  best  hope,  was 
a  child  of  tender  age,  Joseph,  son  of  the  Elector  of 
Savaria.  His  mother,  the  Electress  Mary  Antoinette, 
vBiS  the  only  child  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  by  his  Grat 
;irife  Margaret,  a  younger  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Lewis 
che  Fourteenth,  Prince  Joseph  was,  therefore,  nearer 
in  blood  to  the  Spanish  throne  than  his  grandiather  the 
Emperor,  or  than  the  sons  whom  the  Elmperor  had  by 
his  second  wife.  The  Infanta  Margaret  had  indeed,  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  renounced  her  rights  to  the 
kingdom  of  her  forefathers.  But  the  renunciation 
wanted  many  formalities  which  had  been  obsenred  in 
lier  sister's  case,  and  might  be  considered  as  canceled 
by  the  will  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  which  had  declared 
that,  failing  his  issue  male,  Margaret  and  her  posterity 
would  be  entitled  to  inherit  his  Crown.  The  partisans 
of  France  held  that  the  Bavarian  claim  was  better  than 
the  Austrian  claim  ;  the  partisans  of  Austria  held  that 
the  Bavarian  claim  was  better  than  the  French  claim. 
But  that  which  really  constituted  the  strength  of  the 
Bavarian  claim  was  the  weakness  of  the  Bavarian  gov- 
ernment. The  Electoral  Prince  was  the  only  candi* 
date  whose  success  wouJd  alarm  nobody ;  would  not 
make  it  necessary  for  any  power  to  raise  another  regi- 
ment, to  man  another  frigate,  to  have  in  store  another 
bari'el  of  gunpowder.  He  was  therefore  the  favourite 
candidate  of  prudent  and  peaceable  men  in  every 
country. 

Thus  all  Europe  was  divided  into  the  French,  the 
Austrian,  and  the  Bavarian  factions.  The  contests  of 
these  factions  were  daily  renewed  in  every  place  wheie 
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men  congregated,  from  Stockholm  to  Malta,  and  from 
Lisbon  to  Smyrna.  Bat  the  fiercest  and  most  obsti- 
nate conflict  was  that  which  raged  in  the  palace  of 
the  Catholic  King.  Much  depended  on  him.  For, 
though  it  was  not  pretended  that  he  was  competent  to 
alter  by  his  sole  authority  the  law  which  legulated  the 
descent*  of  the  Crown,  yet,  in  a  case  in  which  the  law 
was  doubtful,  it  was  probable  that  his  subjects  might 
be  disposed  to  accept  the  construction  which  he  might 
put  Bpon  it,  and  to  support  the  claimant  whom  he 
might,  either  by  a  solemn  adoption  or  by  will,  desig- 
nate as  the  rightful  heir.  It  was  also  in  the  power  of 
the  reigning  sovereign  to  entrust  all  the  most  important 
offices  in  his  kingdom,  the  government  of  all  the  prov- 
inces subject  to  him  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World, 
and  the  keys  of  all  his  fortresses  and  arsenals,  to  per- 
sons zealous  for  the  family  which  he  was  inclined  to 
favonr.  It  was  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  fate 
of  whole  nations  might  be  affected  by  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  who,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  might 
command  the  garrisons  of  Barcelona,  of  Mons,  and  of 
Namur. 

The  prince  on  whom  so  much  depended  was  the  most 
miserable  of  human  beings.  In  old  times  he  would 
have  been  exposed  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  world  ; 
and  to  expose  him  would  have  been  a  kindness.  From 
his  birth  a  blight  was  on  his  body  and  on  his  mind. 
With  difficulty  his  almost  imperceptible  spark  of  life 
had  been  screened  and  fanned  into  a  dim  and  flicker- 
ing flame.  His  childhood,  except  when  he  could  be 
locked  and  sung  into  sickly  sleep,  was  one  long  pite- 
ous wail.  Till  he  was  ten  years  old  his  days  were 
passed  on  the  laps  of  women  ;  and  he  was  never  once 
soffisred  to  stand  on  his  rickety  legs.     None  of  those 
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tawny  little  urchins,  clad  in  rags  stolen  from  scarecrows, 
whom  Murillo  loved  to  paint  begging  or  rolling  in  the 
sand,  owed  less  to  education  than  this  despotic  ruler  of 
thirty  millions  of  subjects.  The  most  important  events 
in  the  history  of  his  own  kingdom,  the  very  names  of 
provinces  and  cities  which  were  among  his  most  valu- 
able possessions,  were  unknown  to  him.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  he  was  aware  that  Sicily  was  an 
island,  that  Christopher  Columbus  had  discovered 
America,  or  that  the  English  were  not  Mahometans. 
In  his  youth,  however,  though  too  imbecile  for  study 
or  for  business,  he  was  not  incapable  of  being  amused. 
He  shot,  hawked  and  hunted.  He  enjoyed  with  the 
delight  of  a  true  Spaniard  two  delightful  spectacles,  a 
horse  with  its  bowels  gored  out,  and  a  Jew  writhing 
ifi  the  fire.  The  time  came  when  the  mightiest  of 
instincts  ordinarily  wakens  from  its  repose.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  young  king  would  not  prove  invincible 
to  female  attractions,  and  that  he  would  leave  a  Prince 
of  Asturias  to  succeed  him.  A  consort  was  found  for 
him  in  the  royal  family  of  France ;  and  her  beauty  and 
grace  gave  him  a  languid  pleasure.  He  liked  to  adorn 
her  with  jewels,  to  see  her  dance,  and  to  tell  her  wliat 
sport  he  had  had  with  his  dogs  and  his  falcons.  But  it 
was  soon  whispered  that  she  was  a  wife  only  in  name. 
She  died;  and  her  place  was  supplied  by  a  German 
princess  nearly  allied  to  the  Imperial  House.  But  the 
second  marriage,  like  the  first,  proved  barren  ;  and, 
long  before  the  king  had  passed  the  prime  of  llfo,  all 
the  politicians  of  Europe  had  begun  to  take  it  for 
granted  in  all  their  calculations  that  he  would  be  the- 
last  descendant,  in  the  male  line,  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
Meanwhile  a  sullen  and  abject  melancholy  took  posses- 
ion of  his  soul.     The  diversions  which  had  been  the 
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toiious  employment  of  his  youth  became  distasteful  to 
him.  He  ceased  to  find  pleasure  in  his  nets  and  boar 
spears,  in  the  fandango  and  the  bullfight.  Sometimes 
he  shut  himself  up  in  an  inner  chamber  from  the  eyes 
of  his  courtiers.  Sometimes  he  loitered  alone,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  in  the  dreary  and  rugged  wilderness 
which  surrounds  the  Escurial.  The  hours  which  he 
(lid  not  waste  in  listless  indolence  were  divided  be- 
tween childish  sports  and  childish  devotions.  He  d^ 
lighted  in  rare  animals,  and  still  more  in  dwarfs. 
When  neither  strange  beasts  nor  little  men  could  dis- 
pel the  black  thougiits  which  gathered  in  his  mind,  he 
repeated  Aves  and  Credos :  he  walked  in  processions : 
sometimes  he  starved  himself:  sometimes  he  whipped 
himself.  At  length  a  complication  of  maladies  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  all  his  faculties.  His  stomach 
failed :  nor  was  this  strange ;  for  in  him  the  malforma- 
tion of  the  jaw,  characteristic  of  his  family,  was  so  se- 
rious that  he  could  not  masticate  his  food;  and  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  ollas  and  sweetmeats  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  set  before  him.  While 
suffering  from  indigestion  he  was  attacked  by  ague. 
Every  third  day  his  convulsive  tremblings,  his  dejec- 
tion, his  fits  of  wandering,  seemed  to  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  dissolution.  His  misery  was  increased  by 
the  knowledge  that  everybody  was  calculating  how 
long  he  had  to  live,  and  wondering  what  would  become 
of  his  kingdoms  when  he  should  be  dead.  The  stately 
dignitaries  of  his  household,  the  physicians  who  minis* 
tered  to  his  diseased  body,  the  divines  whose  business 
was  to  soothe  his  not  less  diseased  mind,  the  very  wife 
who  should  have  been  intent  on  those  gentle  offices  by 
which  female  tenderness  can  alleviate  even  the  misery 
>f  Hopeless  decay,  were  all  thinking  of  the  new  world 
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which  was  to  commence  with  his  death,  and  would 
have  been  perfectly  willing  to  see  him  in  the  hands  of 
the  embalmer  if  they  could  have  been  certain  that  his 
successor  would  be  the  prince  whose  interest  they  es- 
poused. As  yet  the  party  of  the  Emperor  seemed  to 
predominate.  Charles  had  a  faint  sort  of  preference 
for  the  House  of  Austria,  which  ^^as  his  own  house, 
and  a  faint  sort  of  antipathy  to  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
with  which  he  had  been  quarrelling,  he  did  not  well 
know  why,  ever  since  he  could  remember.  His  Queen, 
whom  he  did  not  love,  but  of  whom  he  stood  greatly  in 
awe,  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  her  kinsman  the 
Emperor;  and  with  her  was  closely  leagued  the  Count 
of  Melgar,  Hereditary  Admiral  of  Castile  and  Prime 
Minister. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  of  the  Spanish 
succession  at  the  time  when  Portland  had  his  first 
public  audience  at  Versailles.  The  French  ministers 
were  certain  that  he  must  be  constantly  thinking  about 
that  question,  and  were  therefore  perplexed  by  his  evi- 
dent determination  to  say  nothing  about  it.  They 
watched  his  lips  in  the  hope  that  he  would  at  least  let 
fall  some  unguarded  word  indicating  the  hopes  or  fears 
entertained  by  the  English  and  Dutch  Government*** 
But  Portland  was  not  a  man  out  of  whom  much  was 
to  be  got  in  that  way.  Nature  and  habit  cooperating 
had  made  him  the  best  keeper  of  secrets  in  Europe. 
Lewis  therefore  directed  Pomponne  and  Torcy,  two 
ministers  of  eminent  ability,  who  had,  under  himself, 
the  chief  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  to  introduce  tlte 
subject  which  the  discreet  confidant  of  William  seemed 
studiously  to  avoid.  Pomponne  and  Torcy  according^y 
repaired  to  the  English  embassy,  and  there  opened  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  negotiations  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  European  diplomacy. 
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The  two  French  statesmen  professed  in  their 
ter's  name  the  most  earnest  desire,  not  only  that  the 
peace  might  remain  unbroken,  but  that  there  might  be 
a  dose  union  between  the  Courts  of  Versailles  and 
Kensington.  One  event  only  seemed  likely  to  raise 
new  troubles.  If  the  Catholic  King  should  die  before 
it  had  been  settled  who  should  succeed  to  his  immense 
dominions,  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
the  nations^  which  were  just  beginning  to  breathe  aller 
tu  exhausting  and  devastating  struggle  of  nine  years, 
^rould  be  again  in  arms.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
was  therefore  desirous  to  employ  the  short  interval 
wliich  might  still  remain,  in  concerting  with  the  King 
of  England  the  means  of  preserving  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world. 

Portland  made  a  courteous  but  guarded  answer. 
He  could  not,  he  said,  presume  to  say  exactly  what 
William*s  sentiments  were :  but  this  he  knew,  that  it 
was  not  solely  or  chiefly  by  the  sentiments  of  the  King 
of  Elngland  that  the  policy  of  England  on  a  great  oc- 
casion would  be  regulated.  The  islanders  must  and 
would  have  their  government  administered  according 
to  certain  maxims  which  they  held  sacred;  and  of 
those  maxims  they  held  none  more  sacred  than  this, 
that  every  increase  of  the  power  of  France  ought  to 
be  viewed  with  extreme  jealousy. 

Pomponue  and  Torcy  answered  that  their  master 
was  most  desirous  to  avoid  everything  which  could 
excite  the  jealousy  of  which  Portland  had  spoken. 
But  was  it  of  France  alone  that  a  nation  so  enlightened 
as  the  English  must  be  jealous  ?  Was  it  forgotten 
that  the  House  of  Austria  had  once  aspired  to  univer- 
sal dominion  ?  And  would  it  be  wise  in  the  princes 
and  commonwealths  of  Europe  to  lend  their  aid  for  the 
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purpose  of  reconstructing  the  gigantic  monarchy  which, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  seemed  likely  to  over- 
whelm them  all  ? 

Portland  answered  thai,  «n  this  subject,  he  must  be 
understood  to  express  only  the  opinions  of  a  private 
man.  He  had  however  now  lived,  during  some  years, 
among  the  English,  and  believed  himself  to  be  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  their  temper.  They  would  not, 
he  thought,  be  much  alarmed  by  any  augmentation  of 
power  which  the  Emperor  might  obtain.  The  sea  was 
their  element.  Traffic  by  sea  was  the  great  source  of 
their  wealth ;  ascendancy  on  the  sea  the  great  object 
of  their  ambition.  Of  the  Emperor  they  had  no  fear. 
Extensive  as  was  the  area  which  he  governed,  he  had 
not  a  frigate  on  the  water ;  and  they  cared  noUiing 
for  his  Pandours  and  Croatians.  But  France  had  a 
great  navy.  The  balance  of  maritime  power  was 
what  would  be  anxiously  watched  in  London;  and 
the  balance  of  maritime  power  would  not  be  affected 
by  an  union  between  Spain  and  Austria,  but  would  be 
most  seriously  deranged  by  an  union  between  Spain 
and  France. 

Pomponne  and  Torcy  declared  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  which  Port- 
land had  described.  It  was  not  contemplated,  it  was 
not  wished,  that  France  and  Spain  should  be  united. 
The  Dauphin  and  his  eldest  son  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
M'ould  waive  their  rights.  The  younger  brothers  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip  Duke  of  Anjon  and 
Charles  Duke  of  Berry,  were  not  named :  but  Port- 
land perfectly  understood  what  was  meant.  Tfaete 
would,  he  said,  be  scarcely  less  alarm  in  England  if  the 
Spanish  dominions  devolved  on  a  grandson  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  than  if  they  were  annexed  to  the 
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French  crown.  The  laudable  affection  of  the  yonng 
princes  for  their  country  and  their  family,  and  their 
profound  respect  for  the  great  monarch  from  whom 
they  vere  descended,  ^ould  inevitably  determine  their 
policy.  The  two  kingdoms  would  be  one  ;  the  two  na- 
vies wpuld  be  one  ;  and  all  other  states  would  be  reduced 
to  vassalage.  Elngland  would  rather  see  the  Spanish 
monarchy  added  to  the  Emperor's  dominions  than  gov- 
erned by  one  of  the  younger  French  princes,  who 
would,  though  nominally  independent,  be  really  a  vice- 
roy of  Fi'ance.  But  in  truth  there  was  no  risk  that  the 
Spanish  monarchy  would  be  added  to  the  Emperor's  do- 
minions. He  and  his  eldest  son  the  Archduke  Joseph 
would,  no  doubt,  be  as  ready  to  waive  their  rights  as 
the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  could  be  ;  and 
thus  the  Austrian  claim  to  the  disputed  heritage  would 
pass  to  the  younger  Archduke  Charles.  A  long  discus- 
sion followed.  At  length  Portland  plainly  avowed,  al- 
ways merely  as  his  own  private  opinion,  what  was  the 
opinion  of  every  intelligent  man  who  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world.  "  France  is  afraid,"  he 
said,  "  of  everything  which  can  increase  the  power  of 
the  Emperor.  All  Europe  is  afraid  of  everything  which 
can  increase  the  power  of  France.  Why  not  put  an 
end  to  all  these  uneasy  feelings  at  once,  by  agreeing  to 
place  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  on  the  throne 
of  Spain  ? "  To  this  suggestion  no  decisive  answer 
was  returned.  The  conference  ended ;  and  a  courier 
started  for  England  with  a  despatch  informing  Wil- 
liam of  what  had  passed,  and  soliciting  further  instruc- 
tions. 

William,  who  was,  as  he  had  always  been,  his  own 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  did  not  think  it  neces- 
■ary  to  discuss  the  contents  of  this  despatch  with  any 
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cf  his  English  ministers.  The  only  person  whom  he 
consulted  was  Heinsius.  Portland  received  a  kind 
letter  warmly  approving  all  that  he  had  said  in  the 
conference,  and  directing  him^to  declare  lliat  the  Eng- 
lish government  sincerely  wished  to  avert  die  calami- 
ties which  were  but  too  likely  to  follow  the  death  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  would  therefore  be  prepared  to 
take  into  serious  consideration  any  definite  plan  which 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty  might  think  fit  to  suggest, 
*'  I  will  own  to  you,"  William  wrote  to  his  friend, 
**  that  I  am  so  unwilling  to  be  again  at  war  during  the 
short  time  which  I  still  have  to  live,  that  I  will  omit 
nothing  that  I  can  honestly  and  with  a  safe  conscience 
do  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace." 

William's  message  was  delivei'ed  by  Portland  to 
Lewis  at  a  private  audience.  In  a  few  days  Pomponne 
and  Torcy  were  authorised  to  propose  a  plan.  They 
fully  admitted  that  all  neighbouring  states  were  entitled 
to  demand  the  strongest  security  against  the  union  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  crowns.  Such  security  should 
be  given.  The  Spanish  government  might  be  requested 
to  choose  between  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Doke 
of  Berry.  The  youth  who  was  selected  would,  at  the 
utmost,  be  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  could,  not  be  sup- 
posed to  have  any  very  deeply  rooted  national  pveju* 
dices.  He  should  be  sent  to  Madrid  without  French 
attendants,  should  be  educated  by  Spaniards,  slioiild 
become  a  Spaniard.  It  was  absurd  to  imagine  that 
such  a  prince  would  be  a  mere  viceroy  of  France. 
Apprehensions  had  been  sometimes  hinted  that  a 
Bourbon,  seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  might  cede 
his  dominions  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  head  of  his 
family.  It  was  undoubtedly  important  to  England, 
and   all-important  to  Holland,   that  those   provinc^ea 
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should  not  become  a  part  of  the  French  monarchy. 
All  danger  might  be  averted  by  making  them  over  to 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  now  governing  them 
as  representative  of  the  Catholic  King.  The  Dauphin 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  renounce  them  for  him- 
self and  for  all  his  descendants.  As  to  what  concerned 
trade,  Ehigland  and  Holland  had  only  to  say  what  they 
desired,  and  everything  in  reason  should  be  done  to 
give  them  sati^ction. 

As  this  plan  was,  in  the  main,  the  same  which  had 
been  suggested  by  the  French  ministers  in  the  former 
conference,  Portland  did  little  more  than  repeat  what 
he  had  then  said.  As  to  the  new  scheme  respecting 
tlie  Netherlands,  he  shrewdly  propounded  a  dilemma 
'which  silenced  Pomponne  and  Torcy. 

If  renunciations  were  of  any  vaJue,  the  Dauphin  and 
his  posterity  were  excluded  from  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion ;  and,  if  renunciations  were  of  no  value,  it  was  idle 
to  offer  England  and  Holland  a  renunciation  as  a  guar- 
antee against  a  great  danger. 

The  French  ministers  withdrew  to  make  their  report 
to  their  master,  and  soon  returned  to  say  that  their 
proposals  had  been  merely  first  thoughts,  that  it  was 
now  the  turn  for  King  William  to  suggest  something, 
and  that  whatever  he  might  suggest  should  receive  the 
fullest  and  fairest  consideration. 

And  now  the  scene  of  the  negotiation  was  shifted 
from  Versailles  to  Kensington.  The  Count  The  count «i 
of  Tallard  had  just  set  out  for  England  as  Bmbuiy. 
Ambassador.  He  was  a  fine  gentleman :  he  was  a 
brave  soldier ;  and  he  was  as  yet  reputed  a  skilful 
general.  In  all  the  aits  and  graces  which  were  prized 
B8  qualifications  for  diplomatic  missions  of  the  highest 
class,  he  had,  among  the  brilliant  aristocracy  to  which 
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he  belonged,  no  superior  and  only  one  equal,  the  Mar-> 
quess  of  Harcourt,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  interests  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  at  Madrid. 

Tallard  carried  with  him  instructions  carefully 
framed  in  the  French  Foreign  OflSce.  He  was  re- 
minded that  his  situation  would  be  widely  different 
from  that  of  his  predecessors  who  had  resided  in  Eng- 
land before  the  Revolution.  Even  his  predecessors, 
however,  had  considered  it  as  their  duty  to  study  the 
temper,  not  only  of  the  Court,  but  of  the  nation.  It 
would  now  be  more  than  ever  necessary  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  public  mind.  A  man  of  note  was 
not  to  be  slighted  merely  because  he  was  out  of  place. 
Such  a  man,  with  a  great  name  in  the  country  and  a 
strong  following  in  Parliament,  might  exercise  as  much 
influence  on  the  poUtics  of  England,  and  consequently 
of  Europe,  as  any  minister.  The  Ambassador  must 
therefore  try  to  be  on  good  terms  with  those  who  were 
out  as  well  as  with  those  who  were  in.  To  this  rule, 
however,  there  was  one  exception  which  he  must  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind.  With  nonjurors  and  persons  sus- 
pected of  plotting  against  the  existing  government  he 
must  not  appear  to  have  any  connection.  They  must 
not  be  admitted  into  his  house.  The  English  people 
evidently  wished  to  be  at  rest,  and  had  given  the  best 
proof  of  their  pacific  disposition  by  insisting  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  army.  The  sure  way  to  stir  up  jealousies 
and  animosities  which  were  just  sinking  to  sleep  would 
be  to  make  the  French  embassy  the  head  quarters  of 
the  Jacobite  party.  It  would  be  wise  in  Tallard  to  say 
and  to  charge  his  agents  to  say,  on  all  fit  occasions,  and 
particularly  in  societies  where  members  of  Parliament 
might  be  present,  that  the  Most  Christian  King  had 
never  been  an  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  England.    His 
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Biajesty  had  indeed  hoped  that  it  might  be  in  hii 
power  to  restore  his  cousin,  but  not  without  the  assent 
of  the  nation.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  instructions 
was  a  curious  paragraph  which,  on  second  thoughts,  it 
was  determined  to  omit.  The  Ambassador  was  di- 
rected to  take  proper  opportunities  of  cautioning  the 
English  against  a  standing  army,  as  the  only  thing 
which  could  really  be  fatal  to  their  laws  and  liberties. 
This  passage  was  suppressed,  no  doubt,  because  it  oc- 
curred to  Pomponne  and  Torcy  that,  with  whatever 
approbation  the  English  might  listen  to  such  language 
when  uttered  by  a  demagogue  of  their  own  race,  they 
might  be  very  diflFerently  affected  by  hearing  it  from  a 
French  diplomatist,  and  might  think  that  there  could 
not  be  a  better  reason  for  arming,  than  that  Lewis  and 
his  emissaries  earnestly  wished  them  to  disarm. 

Tallard  was  instructed  to  gain,  if  possible,  some 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Everythin;:, 
he  was  told,  was  now  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  that 
a^embly :  accounts  of  the  public  income,  of  the  pub- 
lic expenditure,  of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  were  regu- 
larly laid  on  the  table  ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
find  persons  who  would  supply  the  French  legation 
with  copious  information  on  all  these  subjects. 

The  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  to  be 
mentioned  to  William  at  a  private  audience.  Tallard 
was  fully  informed  of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  con- 
ferences which  the  French  ministers  had  held  with 
Portland;  and  was  furnished  with  all  the  arguments 
that  the  ingenuity  of  publicists  could  devise  in  favour 
of  the  claim  of  the  Dauphin. 

The  French  embassy  made  as  magnificent  an  ap- 
pearance in  England  as  the  English  embassy  had  made 
io   France.     The  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
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one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Saint  James's  Square^  wMi 

taken  for  Tallard.     On  the  day  of  the  public  entry, 

all  the  streets  from   Tower   Hill  to  Pall   Mall  were 

crowded  with  gazers  who  admired   the  painting  and 

gilding  of  his   Excellency's  carriages,  the  surpassing 

beauty  of  his  horses,  and  the  multitude  of  his  running 

footmen,  dressed   in  gorgeous   liveries  of  scarlet  and 

golden  lace.    The  Ambassador  was  graciously  received 

at  Kensington,  and  was  invited  to  accompany  WiUiam 

to  Newmarket,  where  the  largest  and  most  splendid 

Newmariut    Spriuff  Mcetimr  ever  known  was  about  to  as- 
meeting:  the     ^     ^  ^^ 
iowonre       semblc.     The  attraction  must  be  supposed  to 

■tate  of  the  '  . 

«>«»»•  have  been  great :  for  the  risks  of  the  journey 

were  not  trifling.  The  peace  had,  all  over  Europe, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  England,  turned  crowds  of 
old  soldiers  into  marauders.^  Several  aristocratical 
equipages  had  been  attacked  even  in  Hyde  Park. 
Every  newspaper  contained  stories  of  travellers  stripped, 
bound  and  flung  into  ditches.  One  day  the  Bristol 
mail  was  robbed  ;  another  day  the  Dover  coach ;  then 
the  Norwich  waggon.  On  Hounslow  Heath  a  com- 
pany of  horsemen,  with  masks  (Hi  their  £u:es,  waited 
for  the  great  people  who  had  been  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  King  at  Windsor.  Lord  Ossulston  escsqped  with 
the  loss  of  two  horses.  The  Duke  of  Saint  Albans, 
with  the  help  of  his  servants,  beat  ofi^  the  assailants. 
His  brother  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  less  stron^y 

1  Greorge  Psalmanazar^s  account  of  the  state  of  the  south  of  France  at 
.his  time  ia  curious.  On  the  high  road  near  Lyons  he  freqnentlj  paawd 
eorpses  fastened  to  posts.  "  These,"  he  says,  ^  were  the  bodiee  of  hi^« 
waymen,  or  rather  of  soldiers,  sailors,  mariners,  and  even  galley  slaves, 
disbanded  after  the  peace  of  Reswick,  who,  having  neither  home  nor  occo- 
patJon,  used  to  infest  the  roads  in  troops,  plunder  towns  and  viUagvs,  and, 
when  taken,  were  hauged  at  the  county  town  by  dozens,  or  even  soona 
sometimes,  after  which  tlieir  bodies  were  thus  exposed  along  the  highway 
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guardtxly  fell  into  their  bands.  They  succeeded  in 
stopping  thirty  or  forty  coaches,  and  rode  off  witli  a 
great  booty  in  guineas,  watches  and  jewellery.  No- 
where, however,  does  the  peril  seem  to  have  been  so 
^^reat  as  on  the  Newmarket  road.  There  indeed  rob- 
bery was  organised  on  a  scale  unparalleled  in  the  king- 
dom since  the  days  of  Elobin  Hood  and  Little  John. 
A  firatemity  of  plunderers,  thirty  in  number  according 
to  the  lowest  estimate,  squatted,  near  Waltham  Cross, 
under  the  sliades  of  Epping  Forest,  and  built  them- 
selves huts,  from  which  they  sallied  forth  with  sword 
and  pistol  to  bid  passengers  stand.  The  King  and 
Tallard  were  doubtless  too  well  attended  to  be  in  jeop- 
ardy. But,  soon  after  they  had  passed  tlie  dangerous 
spot,  there  was  a  fight  on  the  highway  attended  with 
loss  of  life.  A  warrant  of  die  Lord  Chief  Justice 
broke  up  the  ^Maroon  village  for  a  short  time :  but  the 
dispersed  thieves  soon  mustered  again,  and  had  the 
impudence  to  bid  defiance  to  the  government  in  a 
cartel  signed,  it  was  said,  with  their  real  names.  The 
civil  power  was  unable  to  deal  with  this  frightful  evil. 
It  was  necessary  that,  during  some  time,  cavalry  should 
patrol  every  evening  on  the  roads  near  the  boundary 
between  Middlesex  and  Essex. 

The  state  of  those  roads,  however,  though  contem- 
poraries described  it  as  dangerous  beyond  all  example, 
did  not  deter  men  of  rank  and  fashion  from  making 
the  joyous  pilgrimage  to  Newmarket.  Half  the  Dukes 
in  the  kingdom  were  there.  Most  of  the  chief  minis- 
ters of  state  swelled  the  crowd ;  nor  was  the  opposi- 
tion unrepresented.  Montague  stole  two  or  three  days 
from  the  Treasury,  and  Orford  fi-om  the  Admiralty. 
Godolphin  was  there,  looking  afler  his  horses  and  his 
bets,  and  probably  went  away  a  richer  man  than  be 
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came.  But  racing  was  only  one  of  the  many  amuse- 
ments of  that  festive  season.  On  fine  mornings  there 
was  hunting.  For  those  who  preferred  hawking  choice 
falcons  had  been  brought  from  Holland.  On  rainy 
days  the  cockpit  was  encircled  by  stars  and  blue  ribands 
On  Sundays  William  went  to  church  in  state,  and  the 
most  eminent  divines  of  the  neighbouring  University  of 
Cambridge  preached  before  him.  He  omitted  no  op- 
portunity of  showing  marked  civility  to  Tallard.  The 
Ambassador  informed  his  Court  tliat  his  place  at  table 
was  next  to  the  royal  arm  chair,  and  that  his  health 
had  been  most  graciously  drunk  by  the  King. 

All  this  time,  both  at  Kensington  and  Newmarket, 
Farther  ne-  the  Spanish  question  was  the  subject  of  con- 
Soing  to  th!^  stant  and  earnest  discussion.  To  trace  all  the 
MUMMssion.  windings  of  the  negotiation  would  be  tedious. 
The  general  course  which  it  took  may  easily  be  de- 
scribed. The  object  of  William  was  to  place  the  Elec- 
toral Prince  of  Bavaria  on  the  Spanish  throne.  To 
obtain  the  consent  of  Lewis  to  such  an  arrangement 
seemed  all  but  impossible  ;  but  William  manoeuvred 
with  rare  skill.  Though  he  frankly  acknowledged  that 
he  preferred  the  Electoral  Prince  to  any  other  candi- 
date, he  professed  himself  desirous  to  meet,  as  far  as 
he  honourably  or  safely  could,  the  wishes  of  the  French 
King.  There  were  conditions  on  which  England  and 
Holland  might  perhaps  consent,  though  not  without  re- 
luctance, that  a  son  of  the  Dauphin  should  reign  at 
Madrid,  and  should  be  master  of  the  treasures  of  the 
New  World.  Those  conditions  were  that  the  Milanese 
and  the  Two  Sicilies  should  belong  to  the  Archduke 
Charles,  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  should  have  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  that  Lewis  should  give  up  some 
fortified  towns  in  Artois  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
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ing  the  barrier  which  protected  the  United  Provinces, 
aud  that  some  important  places  both  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be  made 
over  to  the  English  and  Dutch  for  the  security  of  trade. 
Minorca  and  Havanna  wete  mentioned  as  what  might 
^tisfy  England. 

Against  these  terms  Lewis  exclaimed  loudly.  No- 
body, he  "said,  who  knew  with  how  sensitive  a  jeal- 
ousy the  Spaniards  watched  every  encroachment  on 
their  colonial  Empire  would  believe  that  they  would 
ever  consent  to  give  up  any  part  of  that  empire  either 
to  England  or  to  Holland.  The  demand  which  was 
ikiade  upon  himself  was  altogether  inadmissible.  A 
barrier  was  not  less  necessary  to  Prance  than  to  Hol- 
land; and  he  never  would  break  the  iron  chain  of 
frontier  iastnesses  which  was  the  defence  of  his  own 
kingdom,  even  in  order  to  purchase  atiothei*  kingdom 
for  his  grandson.  On  that  subject  he  begged  that  he 
might  hear  no  more.  The  proposition  was  one  which 
he  would  not  discuss,  one  to  which  he  would  not 
listen. 

As  Wflliam,  however,  resolutely  maintained  that 
the  terms  which  he  had  offered,  hard  as  they  might 
Bcem,  were  the  ohly  tferms  on  which  England  and 
Holland  could  suffer  a  Bourbon  to  reign  at  Madrid, 
LeWi^  began  seriously  to  consider  whether  it  might  not 
be  on  the  whole  for  his  interest  arid  that  of  his  family 
rather  to  sell  the  Spanish  crown  dear  than  to  buy  it 
dear.  He  therefore  now  offered  to  withdraw  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bavarian  claim,  provided  a  portion  of 
the  disputed  inheritance  were  assigned  to  him  in  con- 
sideration of  his  disinterestedness  and  moderation. 
William  was  perfectly  willing  and  even  eager  to  treat 
on  this  basis.     The  first  demands  of  Lewis  were,  as 
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might  have  been  expected,  exorbitantly  high.  He 
asked  for  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  would  have 
made  him  little  less  than  master  of  the  whole  Iberian 
peninsula,  and  for  ;the  duchj;  of  Luxemburg,  which 
would  have  made  him  more  dangerous  than  ever  to  the 
United  Provinces.  On  both  points  he  encountered  a 
steady  resistance.  The  impression  which,  throughout 
these  transactions,  the  firipness  and  good  faith  of  Wil- 
liam made  on  Tallard  is  remarkable.  At  first  the  dex* 
terous  and  keenwitted  Frencliman  was  all  suspicion. 
He  imagined  that  there  was  an  evasion  in  every  phrase, 
a  hidden  snare  in  every  offer.  But  afler  a  time  he  be- 
gan to  discover  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  far  too 
wise  to  be  false.  "  The  King  of  England/*  he  wrote, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  wrote  what  he 
thought,  "  acts  with  good  faith  in  everytliing.  His 
way  of  dealing  is  upright  and  sincere."  ^  "  The  King 
of  England,"  he  wrote  a  few  days  later,  "has  hitherto 
acted  with  great  sincerity ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that, 
if  he  once  enters  into  a  treaty,  he  will  steadily  adhere 
to  it."  But*  in  the  same  letter  the  Ambassador  thought 
it  necessary  to  hint  to  his  master  tliat  the  diplomatic 
chicanery  which  might  be  useful  in  other  negotiations 
would  be  all  tlirown  away  here.  "  I  must  venture  to 
observe  to  Your  Majesty  that  the  ICing  of  England  is 
very  sharpsighted,  that  his  judgment .  is  sound,  and 
that,  if  we  try  to  spin  the  negotiation  out,  he  will  very 
soon  perceive  that  we  are  trifling  with  him."  ^ 

1  **  n  est  de  bonne  fol  danii  (out  ce  qn*il  fstt.  Son  proc^d^  est  droit  et 
ainodre.*'    Tallard  to  Uwis,  July  3, 188$. 

*  **Le  Roi  d*Angleterre,  Sire,  va  tr^s  einc^rement  juAqu'ii  present;  et 
j'ose  dire  que  s'ilentre  une  fols  en  trait*?  avec  Votre  Majesty,  il  le  tiendra 
de  bomie  fof.*'  -^  "  Si  je  I'ose  dire  k  V.  M,,  SI  est  tr^s  p6idtnint,  et  a  rviprit 
jQste.  II  i  'apercevra  bieatdt  qu*oa  bfd^oi^oe  aX  lee  choaes  traiaent  trap 
lalong."    JuljS. 
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Daring  some  time  projects  and  counterprojects  con* 
tinoed  to  pass  and  repass  between  Kensing-'  Xh»  sior 
ton  and  Versailles.  Something  was  conceded  uad. 
on  both  sides ;  and  when  •  the  session  of  Parliament 
ended  there  seemed  to  be  fair  hopes  of  a  settlem^it 
And  now  the  scene  of  the  negotiation  was  again 
changed.  Having  been  shifted  from  France  to  Eng- 
land,  it  was  shifted  from  England  to  Holland.  As 
soon  as  William  had  prorogued  the  Houses,  he  was  im- 
patient to  be  again  in  his  native  land.  He  felt  all  the 
glee  of  a  schoolboy  who  is  leaving  harsh  masters  and 
quarrelsome  comrades  to  pass  the  Christmas  hdidays  at 
a  happy  home.  That  stern  and  composed  face  which 
had  been  the  same  in  the  pursuit  at  the  Boyne  and  in 
the  rout  at  Landien,  and  of  which  the  keenest  politi- 
cians had  in  Tain  tried  to  read  the  secrets,  now  wore 
an  expression  bat  too  mtelligible.  The  English  were 
not  a  little  provoked  by  seeing  their  King  so  happy. 
Hitherto  his  annual  visits  to  the  Continent  had  been 
not  only  pardoned  but  approved.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  at  the  head  of  his  army..  If  he  had 
left  his  people,  it  had  been  in  order  to  put  his  life  in 
jeopardy  for  their  independence,  thdr  liberty,  and  their 
religion.  But  they. had  hoped  that,  when  peace  had 
been  restored,  when  no  call  of  duty  required  him  to 
cross  the  sea,  he  would  generally,  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  reside  in  his  &ir  palaces  and  parks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  or  travel  from  country  seat  to 
country  seat,  and  from  cathedral  town  to  cathedral 
town,  making  himself  acquainted  with  every  shire  of 
his  realm,  and  giving  his  hand  to  be  kissed  by  multi- 
tudes of  squires,  clergymen  and  aldermen  who  were 
not  likely  ever  to  see  him  unless  he  came  among  them. 
It  now  ap{)eared  that  he  was  sick  of  the  noble  rest* 
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dences  which  had  descended  to  hhn  from  ancient 
princes;  tlmt  he  was  sick  even  of  those  mansions 
which  the  liberality  of  Parliament  had  enabled  him  to 
bnild  and  embellish  according  to  his  own  taste  ;  that  he 
was  sick  of  Windsor,  of  Richmond,  and  of  Hampton  ; 
that  he  promised  himself  no  enjoyment  from  a  progress 
throngh  those  flourishing  and  popalous  counties  which 
be  had  never  seen,  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk,  Cheshire, 
Shropshire  and  Worcestershire.  While  he  was  forced 
to  be  with  us  he  was  weary  of  ns,  pining  for  his  home, 
counting  the  hours  to  the  prorogation.  As  soon  as  the 
passing  of  the  last  bill  of  supply  had  set  him  at  liberty, 
he  turned  his  back  on  his  English  sabjocts  :  he  hast- 
ened to  his  seat  in  Grnelders,  where,  during  some 
months,  he  might  be  free  from  the  annoyance  of  seeing 
English  faces  and  hearing  English  words ;  and  he 
would  with  difficulty  tear  himself  away  from  his  fm<- 
vonrite  spot  when  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  again  ask  for  Engli^  money. 

Thus  his  subjects  murmured  ;  but,  in  spite  of  their 
murmurs,  he  set  off  in  high  spirits.  It  had  been  ar* 
ranged  that  Tallard  should  speedily  follow  him,  and 
that  the  discussion  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  at 
Kensington  should  be  resumed  at  Loo. 

Heinsius,  whose  cooperation  was  indispensable,  would 
pwttuidfe-    be  there.     Portland  too  would  lend  his  assists 

turns  fW>ni 

hiaembaMy.  ance.  Hc  had  just  returned.  He  had  al- 
ways considered  his  mission  as  an  extraordinary  mis- 
sion, of  which  the  object  vras  to  put  the  relations  be> 
tweon  the  two  great  Western  powers  on  a  proper  toot* 
ing  after  a  long  series  of  years  during  which  England 
bad  been  sometimes  the  enemy,  but  never  the  equal 
6riend,  of  France.  His  tadc  had  been  well  performed : 
and  he  now  came  back,  leaving  behind  him  the  repo* 
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tatM^n  of  an  excellent  minister,  firm  yet  cautioiis  as  to 
M^stance,  dignified  yet  condliating  in  manner*  His 
last  audience  at  Versailles  was  unusually  long ;  and  no 
third  person  was  present  Notliing  could  be  more 
gracious  than  the  language  and  demeanoar  of  Lewis. 
He  condescended  to  trace  a  roate  for  the  embassy,  and 
insisted  that  Portland  should  make  a  circuit  for  the 
pnrpose  of  inspecting  some  of  the  superb  fortresses  of 
the  French  Netherlands.  At  every  one  of  those  for- 
tresses the  governors  and  engkieers  had  orders  to  pay 
every  attention  to  the  distinguished  stranger.  Salutes 
were  everywhere  fired  to  welcome  him.  A  guard  of 
honour  was  everywhere  in  attendance  on  him.  He 
stopped  during  thr^e  dap  at  Chantilly,  and  was  enter- 
tained there  by  the  Prinee  of  Cond^  with  all  that  taste 
and  magnificence  for  which  Cbantilly  had  long  been 
renowned.  There  were  boar  hunts  in  the  morning 
and  concerts  in  the  evening.  Every  gentleman  of  the 
legation  had  a  gamekeeper  specially  assigned  to  him. 
The  guests,  who,  in  their  own  island  were  accustomed 
to  give  extravagant  vails  at  every  country  house  which 
tbey  visited,  learned,  with  admiration,  tliat  His  High- 
nesses servants  were  strictly  forbidden  to  receive  pres- 
ents. At  his  luxurious  table,  by  a  refinement  of  polite- 
ness, dboiee  cider  fir<xm  ike  orchards  round  the  Malvern 
Hills  made  its  appearance  in  company  with  the  Cham- 
pi^ae  and  the  Burgandy. 

Portland  was  welcomed  by  his  master  with  all  the 
kindness  of  old  times.  But  that  kindness  availed 
nothing.  For  Albemarle  was  still  in  the  royal  house- 
bold,  and  appeared  to  have  been,  during  the  last  few 
months,  making  progress  in  the  royal  favour.  Portland 
was  angry,  and  the  more  angry  because  he  could  not 
but  perceive  that  his  enemies  enjoyed  his  anger,  and 
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that  even  his  friends  generally  thought  it  unreasonable ; 
nor  did  he  take  any  pains  to  conceal  his  vexation.  But 
he  was  the  very  opposite  of  the  vulgar  crowd  of  court- 
iers who  fawn  on  a  master  while  they  betray  him. 
He  neither  disguised  his  ill  humour,  nor  suffered  it  to 
interfere  witli  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  gave 
his  prince  sullen  looks,  short  answers,  and  faithful  and 
strenuous  services.  His  first  wish,  he  said,  was  to  re- 
tire altogether  from  public  life.  But  he  was  sensible 
that,  having  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  negotiation  on 
which  the  fate  of  Europe  depended,  he  migiit  be  of  use 
at  Loo ;  and,  with  devoted  loyalty,  though  with  a  sore 
heart  and  a  gloomy  brow,  he  prepared  to  attend  Wil- 
liam thither. 

Before  the  King  departed  he  delegated  his  power  to 
wiiiianb  nine  Lords  Justices.  The  public  was  well 
su^r  pleased    to   find   that    Sunderland   was  not 

"*  *  among  them.  Two  new  names  appeared  in 
the  list.  That  of  Montague  could  excite  no  surprise. 
But  that  of  Marlborough  awakened  many  recollections 
and  gave  occasion  to  many  speculations.  He  had  once 
enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  royal  fevour.  He  had 
then  been  dismissed,  disgraced,  imprisoned.  The 
Princess  Anne,  for  refusing  to  discard  his  wife,  had 
beoi  turned  out  of  the  palace,  and  deprived  of  the 
honours  which  had  often  been  enjoyed  by  persons  lees 
near  to  the  throne.  Ministers  who  were  supposed  to 
have  great  influence  in  the  <:lo8et  had  vainly  tried  to 
overcome  the  dislike  with  which  their  master  regarded 
tlie  Churchills*  It  was  not  till  he  had  been  some  time 
reconciled  to  his  sister  in  law  diat  he  ceased  to  regard 
her  two  favourite  servants  as  his  enemies.  So  late  as 
the  year  1696  he  had  been  heard  to  say,  ^^  K  I  had 
been  a  private  gentleman,  my  Lord  Marlborough  and  I 
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mast  have  measured  swords."  All  tbese  things  were 
now,  it  seemed,  forgotten.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester's 
household  had  just  been  arranged.  As  he  was  not  yet 
nine  years  old,  and  the  civil  list  was  burdened  with  a 
heavy  debt,  fifteen  thousand  pounds  was  thought  for 
the  present  a  sufficient  provision.  The  child's  literary 
education  was  directed  by  Burnet,  with  the  title  of 
Preceptor.  Marlborough  was  appointed  Governor ; 
and  the  London  Gazette  announced  his  appointment, 
not  with  official  dryness,  but  in  the  fervid  language  of 
panegyric.  He  was  at  the  same  time  again  sworn  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  from  which  he  had  been 
expelled  with  ignominy ;  and  he  was  honoured  a  few 
days  later  with  a  still  higher  mark  of  the  King's  confi- 
dence, a  seat  at  the  board  of  Regency. 

Some  persons  imagined  that  they  saw  in  this  strange 
reconciliation  a  sign  that  the  influence  of  Portland  was 
on  the  wane,  and  that  the  influence  of  Albemarle  was 
growing.  For  Marlborough  had  been  many  yeai-s  at 
feud  with  Portland,  and  had  even  —  a  rare  event  in- 
deed —  been  so  much  irritated  as  to  speak  of  Portland 
in  coarse  and  ungentlemanlike  terms.  With  Albe- 
marle, on  the  other  hand,  Marlborough  had  studiously 
ingratiated  himself  by  all  the  arts  which  a  mind  singu- 
larly observant  and  sagacious  could  learn  from  a  long 
experience  in  courts ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Albe- 
marle may  have  removed  some  difficulties.  It  is 
hardly  necessary,  however,  to  resort  to  that  supposition 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  why  so  wise  a  man  as 
William  forced  himself,  after  some  delay  caused  by  very 
just  and  natural  resentment,  to  act  wisely.  His  opin- 
ion of  Marlborough's  character  was  probably  unaltered. 
But  he  could  not  help  perceiving  that  Marlborough's 
situation  was  widely  different  from  what  it  had  been  a 
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few  years  before.  That  very  ambition,  that  very  ava- 
rice, which  had,  in  former  times,  impelled  him  to  be- 
tray two  masters,  were  now  sufficient  securities  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  order  of  things  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  If  that  order  of  things 
could  be  maintained  inviolate,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be,  in  a  few  years,  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  subject 
in  Europe.  His  military  and  political  talents  might 
therefore  now  be  used  without  any  apprehension  thi^t 
they  would  be  turned  against  the  government  which 
used  them.  It  is  to  be  remembered  too  that  he  derived 
his  importance  less  from  his  military  and  political  tal- 
ents, great  as  they  were,  than  from  the  dominion 
which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  wife,  he  ex- 
ercised over  the  mind  of  the  Princess.  While  he  was 
on  good  terms  with  the  Court  it  was  certain  that  she 
would  lend  no  countenance  to  any  cabal  which  might 
attack  either  the  title  or  the  prerogatives  of  her  brother 
in  law.  Confident  that  from  this  quarter,  a  quarter 
once  the  darkest  and  most  stormy  in  the  whole  political 
horizon,  nothing  but  sunshine  and  calm  was  now  to  be 
expected,  William  set  out  cheerfully  on  his  expedition 
to  his  native  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Graaoette  which  informed  the  puUic  that  the 
King  had  set  out  for  Holland  announced  also  the 
names  of  the  first  members  returned,  in  obediehce  to 
his  writ,  by  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  Realm.  The 
fabtory  of  those  times  has  been  so  little  studied  that 
few  persons  are  aware  how  remarkable  an  epoch  the 
general  election  of  1698  is  in  the  historj  of  the  English 
Constitution. 

We  have  seen  that  the  extreme  inconvenience 
which  had  resulted  from  the  capricious  and  Ai«md  pod- 
headstrong  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  ministTr. 
during  the  years  immediately  following  the  Revolution 
had  forced  William  to  resort  to  a  political  machinery 
which  had  been  unknown  to  his  predecessofs,  and  of 
which  the  nature  and  operation  were  but  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  himself  or  by  his  ablest  advisers. 
For  the  first  time  the  administration  was  confided  to  a 
amalt  body  of  statesmen^  who,  on  all  grave  and  press- 
ing questions,  agreed  with  each  other  and  with  the 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo[^e.  The 
direction  of  war  and  of  diplomacy  the  King  reserved 
to  himself;  and  hts  servants,  conscious  that  they  were 
less  versed  tlian  he  in  military  affairs  and  in  foreign 
ftffiurs,  were  content  to  leave  to  him  the  command  q{ 
the  army,  and  to  know  only  what  he  thought  fit  to 
communicate  about  the  instructions  which  he  gave  to 
bis  own  ambassadors  and  about  the  conferences  which 
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he  lield  with  the  ambassadors  of  other  princes.  Bat| 
with  these  important  exceptions,  tlie  government  waa 
entrusted  to  what  then  began  to  be  called  the  Min- 
istry. 

The  first  English  ministry  was  gradually  formed ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  say  quite  precisely  when  it  began 
to  exist.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  date  from  which  the 
era  of  ministries  may  most  properly  be  reckoned  is  tho 
day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  after  the  general- 
election  of  1696.  That  election  had  taken  place  at  a 
time  when  peril  and  distress  had  called  forth  all  the 
best  qualities  of  the  nation.  The  hearts  of  men  were 
in  the  struggle  against  France  for  independence,  for 
liberty,  and  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Everybody 
knew  that  such  a  struggle  could  not  be  carried  on  with- 
out large  establishments  and  heavy  taxes.  The  gov- 
ernment therefore  could  hardly  ask  for  more  than  the 
country  was  ready  to  give.  A  House  of  Commons 
was  chosen  in  which  the  Whig  party  had  a  decided 
preponderance.  The  leaders  of  that  party  had  recently 
been  raised,  one  by  one,  to  the  highest  executive  of- 
fices. The  majority,  therefore,  readily  arranged  itself 
in  admirable  order  under  the  ministers,  and  during 
three  sessions  gave  them  on  almost  every  occasion  a 
cordial  support.  The  consequence  was  that  the  coun- 
try was  rescued  fi:om  its  dangerous  position,  and,  when 
that  Parliament  had  lived  out  its  three  years,  enjoyed 
prosperity  after  a  terrible  commercial  crisis,  peace 
after  a  long  and  sanguinary  war,  and  liberty  united 
with  order  after  civil  troubles  which  had  lasted  dur- 
ing two  generations,  and  in  which  sometimes  order 
and  sometimes  liberty  had  been  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  general  election  of  1695. 
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The  ministers  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  general 
election  of  1698  would  be^  equally  favourable  to  them, 
and  that  in  the  new  Parliament  the  old  Parliament 
would  revive.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  they  should  have 
indulged  such  a  hope.  Since  they  had  been  called  to 
the  direction  of  affairs  everything  had  been  changed, 
changed  for  the  better,  and  changed  chiefly  by  their 
wise  and  resolute  policy,  and  by  the  firmness  with 
which  their  party  had  stood  by  them.  There  was 
peace  abroad  and  at  home.  The  sentinels  had  ceased 
to  watch  by  the  beacons  of  Dorsetshire  and  Sussex. 
The  merchant  ships  went  forth  without  fear  from  the 
Thames  and  the  Avon.  Soldiers  had  been  disbanded 
by  tens  of  thousands.  Taxes  had  been  remitted.  The 
value  of  all  public  and  private  securities  had  risen. 
Trade  had  never  been  so  brisk.  Credit  had  never  been 
80  solid.  All  Over  the  kingdom  the  shopkeepers  and  the 
farmers,  the  artisans  and  the  ploughmen,  relieved,  be- 
yond all  hope,  from  the  daily  and  hourly  misery  of  the 
clipped  silver,  were  blessing  the  broad  faces  of  the  new 
shillings  and  half  crowns.  The  statesmen  whose  ad- 
ministration had  been  so  beneficent  might  be  pardoned 
if  they  expected  the  gratitude  and  confidence  which 
they  had  fjurly  earned.  But  it  soon  became  clear  that 
they  had  served  their  country  only  too  well  for  their 
own  interest.  In  1695  adversity  and  danger  had  made 
men  amenable  to  that  control  to  which  it  is  the  glory 
of  free  nations  to  submit  themselves,  the  control  of 
superior  minds.  In  1698  prosperity  and  security  had 
made  men  querulous,  fastidious  and  unmanageable. 
The  government  was  assailed  with  equal  violence  from 
widely  different  quarters.  The  opposition,  made  up 
of  Tories  many  of  whom  carried  Toryism  to  the  length 
of  Jacobitism,  and  of  discontented   Whigs   some   of 
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whom  carried  Whiggism  to  the  length  of  republican isiHi 
called  itself  the  Country  party,  a  name  whi^h  had  been 
popular  before  the  word3  Whig  and  Tory  were  known 
in  England.  The  majority  of  the  late  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  majority  which  had  saved  the  State,  was  nick- 
named the  Court  party.  The  Tory  gentry,  who  were 
powerful  in  all  the  counties,  had  special  grievances. 
The  whole  patronage  of  the  government,  they  said, 
was  in  Whig  hands.  The  old  landed  interest,  the  old 
Cavah'er  interest,  had  now  no  share  in  the  fevours  of 
the  Crown.  Every  public  office,  every  bench  of  jus- 
tice, every  commission  of  Lieutenancy,  was  filled  with 
Roundheads.  Tb©  Tory  rectors  and  vicars  were  not 
less  exasperated.  They  accused  the  men  in  power  of 
systematically  protecting  and  preferring  Presbyterians, 
Latitudinarians,  Arians,  Socinians,  Deists,  Atheists. 
An  orthodox  divine,  a  divine  who  held  high  the  dignity 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  mystical  virtue  of  the  sacra- 
ments, who  thought  schism  as  great  a  sin  as  theft  and 
venerated  the  Icon  as  much  as  the  Gospel,  had  no  more 
chance  of  a  bishopric  or  a  deanery  than  a  Papist  recu- 
sant. Such  complaints  as  these  were  not  likely  to  call 
forth  the  sympathy  of  the  Whig  malecontents.  But 
there  were  three  war  cries  in  which  all  the  enemies 
of  the  government,  from  Trenchard  to  Seymour,  could 
join  :  No  standing  army ;  No  grants  of  Crown  prop- 
erty ;  and  No  Dutchmen.  Multitudes  of  honest  free- 
holders and  freemen  were  weak  enough  to  believe  that, 
unless  the  land  force,  which  had  already  been  reduced 
below  what  the  public  safety  required,  were  altogether 
disbanded,  the  nation  would  be  enslaved,  and  that,  if 
the  estates  which  the  King  had  given  away  were  re- 
sumed, all  direct  taxes  might  be  abolished.  The  ani- 
mosity to  the  Dutch,  mingled  itself  both  with  the  aai- 
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iDpsity  te  standing  armies  and  with  the  animosity  to 
Crawn  grants.  For  a  brigade  of  Dutch  troops  was 
part  of  the  military  establishment  which  was  still  kept 
Bp ;  and  it  was  to  Dutch  iavoarites  that  William  had 
been  most  liberal  of  the  royal  domains. 

The  elections,  however,  began  auspiciously  for  the 
government.  Tbe  first  great  contest  was  in  Westmin* 
ster.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Westmin-  ThteiM^ 
ster  was  then  by  ftr  the  greatest  city  in  the  ****^ 
island,  except  only  the  neighbouring  city  of  London,  and 
contained  more  than  three  times  as  large  a  population 
as  Bristol  or  Norwich,  which  came  next  in  size.  The 
right  of  voting  at  Westminster  was  in  the  householders 
paying  scot  and  lot ;  and  the  householders  paying  scot 
and  lot  were  many  thousands.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  their  political  education  was  much  further  advanced 
than  that  of  the  great  minority  of  the  electors  of  the 
kingdom.  A  burgess  in  a  country  town,  or  a  forty 
shilling  freeholder  in  an  agricultural  district,  then  knew 
little  about  public  a&irs  except  what  he  could  learn 
firom  reading  the  Postman  at  the  alehouse,  and  from 
hearing,  on  the  30th  of  January,  the  29th  of  May  or 
the  5th  of  November,  a  sermon  in  which  questions  of 
state  were  discussed  with  piore  zeal  than  sense.  But 
the  citizen  of  Westminster  passed  his  days  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  palace,  of  the  pubKc  offices,  of  the  houses  of 
parliament,  of  the  courts  of  law.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  fitces  and  voices  of  ministers,  senators  and 
judges.  In  anxious  times  he  walked  in  the  great  Hall 
to  pick  np  news.  When  there  was  an  important  trial, 
he  looked  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  heard 
Gowper  and  Harcourt  contending,  and  Holt  moderat- 
ing between  them.  When  there  was  an  interesting 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  could  at  least 
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squeeze  himself  into  the  lobby  or  the  Court  of  Re* 
quests,  and  hear  who  had  spoken  and  how,  and  what 
were  the  numbers  on  the  division.  He  lived  in  a  re- 
gion of  coffeehouses,  of  booksellers*  shops,  of  clubs,  of 
pamphlets,  of  newspapers,  of  theatres  where  poignant 
allusions  to  the  most  exciting  questions  of  the  day  per- 
petually called  forth  applause  and  hisses,  of  pulpits 
where  the  doctrines  of  tho  High  Churchman,  of  the 
Low  Churchman,  of  the  Nonjuror,  of  the  Nonconform- 
ist, were  explained  and  ♦defended  every  Sunday  by  the 
most  eloquent  and  learned  divines  of  every  persuasion. 
At  that  time,  therefore,  the  metropolitan  electors  were, 
as  a  class,  decidedly  superior  in  intelligence  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  provincial  electors. 

Montague  and  Secretary  Vernon  were  the  minis- 
terial candidates  for  Westminster.  They  were  op- 
posed by  Sir  Henry  Colt,  a  dull,  surly,  stubborn  pro- 
fessor of  patriotism,  who  tired  everybody  to  death  with 
his  endless  railing  at  standing  armies  and  placemen. 
The  electors  were  summoned  to  meet  on  an  open 
space  just  out  of  the  streets.  The  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  State  appeared  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  horsemen.  Colt's  followers 
were  almost  all  on  foot.  He  was  a  favourite  with  the 
keepers  of  pothouses,  and  had  enlisted  a  strong  body 
of  porters  and  chairmen.  The  two  parties,  after  ex- 
changing a  good  deal  of  abuse,  came  to  blows.  The 
adherents  of  the  ministers  were  victorious,  put  the  ad- 
verse mob  to  the  rout,  and  cudgelled  Colt  himself  into 
a  muddy  ditch.  The  poll  was  taken  in  Westminster 
Hall.  From  the  first  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  re- 
sult. But  Colt  tried  to  prolong  the  contest  by  bringing 
up  a  voter  an  hour.  When  it  became  clear  tliat  this 
artifice  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  causing  delay. 
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die  returning  officer  took  on  himself  the  responsibility 
of  closing  the  books,  and  of  declaring  Montague  and 
Vernon  duly  elected. 

At  Guildhall  the  Junto  was  less  fortunate.  Three 
ministerial  aldermen  were  returned.  But  the  fourth 
member,  Sir  John  Fleet,  was  not  only  a  Tory,  but  was 
Governor  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he 
had  opposed  the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  While  Montague  su^red 
the  mortification  of  finding  that  his  empire  over  the 
city  was  less  absolute  than  he  had  imagined,  Wharton, 
notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  preeminence  in  the 
art  of  electioneering,  underwent  a  succession  of  defeats 
in  boroughs  and  counties  for:  which  he  had  expected  to 
name  the  members.  He  foiled  at  Brackley,  at  Malmes* 
bury  and  at  Cockermouth.  He  was  unable  to  main-^ 
tain  possession  even  of  his  own  strongholds,  Wycombe 
and  Aylesbury.  He  was  beaten  in  Oxfordshire.  The 
freeholders  of  Buckinghamshh'e,  who  had  been  true  to 
him  during  many  years,  and  who  in  1685,  when  the 
Whig  party  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  depression,  had, 
in  spite  of  fraud  and  tyranny,  not  only  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  but  put  their  second  votes  at  his 
disposal,  now  rejected  one  of  his  candidates,  and  could 
hardly  be  induced  to  return  the  other,  his  own  brother, 
by  a  very  small  majority. 

The  elections  for  Exeter  appear  to  have  been  in  that 
age  observed  by  the  nation  with  peculiar  interest.  For 
Exeter  was  not  only  one  of  the  largest  and  most  thriv- 
ing cities  in  the  Kingdom,  but  was  also  the  capital  of 
the  West  of  England,  and  was  much  frequented  by 
the  gentry  of  several  counties.  The  franchise  was 
popular.    Party  spirit  ran  high  ;  and  the  contests  were 
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itmong  the  fiercest  and  the  longest  of  which  there  b 
any  record  in  our  history.  Seymour  had  represented 
Exeter  in  the  Parliament  of  James,  and  in  the  two- 
first  Parliaments  of  William.  In  1695,  after  a  strag- 
gle of  several  weeks  which  had  attracted  much  at- 
tention not  only  here  but  on  the  Continent,  lie  had 
been  defeated  by  two  Whig  candidates,  and  forced  to 
take  refage  in  a  small  borough.  But  times  had 
changed.  He  was  now  returned  in  his  absence  by  a 
large  majority  ;  and  with  him  was  joined  another  Tory 
less  able  and,  if  possible,  more  unprincipled  than  hira* 
self.  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower.  Shower  had  been 
notorious  as  one  of  the  hangmen  of  James.  When 
that  cruel  King  was  bent  on  punishing  with  death  sol- 
diers who  deserted  from  the  army  which  be  kept  up  in 
defiance  of  the  constitution,  he  found  that  he  could 
expect  no  assistance  from  Holt,  who  was  the  Recorder 
of  London.  Holt  was  accordingly  removed.  Shower 
was  made  Recorder,  and  showed  his  gratitude  for  his 
promotion  by  sending  to  Tyburn  mm  who,  as  every 
barrister  in  the  Inns  of  Court  knew,  were  guilty  of  no 
offence  at  all.  He  richly  deserved  to  have  been  ex- 
cepted from  the  Act  of  Grace,  and  left  to  the  ven* 
geance  of  the  laws  which  he  had  so  foully  perverted. 
The  return  which  he  made  for  the  clemency  which 
spared  him  was  most  characteristic.  He  missed  no  op- 
portunity of  thwarting  and  damaging  the  Grovernment 
which  had  saved  him  from  the  gallows.  Having  died 
innocent  blood  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  James  to 
keep  up  thirty  thousand  troops  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  he  now  pretended  to  think  it  monstrous 
that  William  should  keep  up  ten  thousand  with  the 
/onsent  of  Parliament.  That  a  great  constituent  body 
•liould  be  so  forgetful  of  the  past  and  so  much  oat  of 
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humour  with  the  present  as  to  take  this  base  and 
hardhearted  pettifogger  for  a  patriot  was  an  omen 
which  might  well  justify  the  most  gloomy  prognostica- 
tions. 

When  the  returns  were  complete,  it  appeared  that 
the  new  House  of  Commons  contained  an  unusual 
number  of  men  about  whom  little  was  known,  and  on 
whose  support  neither  the  government  nor  the  oppo- 
sition could  with  any  confidence  reckon.  The  ranks 
of  the  staunch  ministerial  Whigs  were  certainly  much 
thinned ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Tory  ranks 
were  much  fuller  than  before.  That  section  of  the 
representative  body  which  was  Wbiggish  without  be- 
ing ministerial  had  gained  a  great  accession  of  strength, 
and  seemed  likely  to  have,  during  some  time,  the  fat^ 
of  the  country  in  its  hands.  It  was  plain  that  the  next 
session  would  be  a  trying  one.  Yet  it  was  not  impos- 
sible that  th^  servants  of  the  Crown  might,  by  prudent 
management,  succeed  in  obtaining  a  working  majority. 
Towards  the  close  of  August  the  statesmen  of  the 
Junto,  disappointed  and  anxious  but  not  hopeless,  dis- 
persed in  order  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  health  and  vigour 
for  the  next  parliamentary  campaign*  There  were 
races  at  that  season  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchen-* 
den,  Wharton *s  seat  in  Buckinghamshire ;  and  a  lai^ 
par^  assembled  there.  Orford,  Montagu^  and  Shrews- 
bury repaired  to  the  muster.  But  Somers,  whose 
chronic  maladies,  aggravated  by  sedulous  application  to 
judicial  and  political  business,  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  avoid  crowds  and  luxurious  banquets,  retired  to 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  tried  to  repair  his  exhausted 
frame  with  the  water  of  the  springs  and  the  air  of  the 
heath.  Just  at  this  moment  despatches  of  the  gravest 
importance  arrived  from  Ghielders  at  Whitehall. 
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The  long  negotiarion  touching  the  Spanish  sticce«* 
rntihuii.  sion  had  at  length  been  brought  to  a  con- 
"^^"*'^  elusion.  Tallard  had  joined  William  at  Loo, 
and  had  there  met  Heinsius  and  Portland.  After  much 
discussion,  the  price  in  consideration  of  which  the 
House  of  Bourbon  would  consent  to  waive  all  claim  to 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  to  support  the  pretensions 
of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  was  definitively 
settled.  The  Dauphin  was  to  have  the  Province 
of  Guipuscoa,  Naples,  Sicily  and  some  small  Italian 
islands  which  were  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
The  Milanese  was  allotted  to  the  Archduke  Charles. 
As  the  Electoral  Prince  was  still  a  child,  it  was  agreed 
that  his  father,  who  was  then  governing  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  as  Viceroy,  should  be  Regent  of  Spain 
during  the  minority.  Such  was  the  first  Partition 
Treaty,  a  treaty  which  has  been  during  five  generations 
confidently  and  noisily  condemned,  and  for  which 
scarcely  any  writer  has  ventured  to  ofier  even  a  timid 
apology,  but  which  it  may  perhaps  not  be  impossible 
to  defend  by  grave  and  temperate  arguments 

It  was  said,  when  first  the  terms  of  the  Partition 
Treaty  were  made  public,-  and  has  since  been  many 
times  repeated,  that  the  English  and  Dutch  Govern- 
ments, in  making  this  covenant  with  France,  were 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  plighted  faith.  They  had,  it 
was  affirmed,  by  a  secret  article  of  a  Treaty  of  Alli- 
ance concluded  in  1689,  bound  themselves  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Spanish  throne ; 
and  they  now,  in  direct  defiance  of  that  article,  agreed 
to  an  arrangement  by  which  he  was  excluded  from  the 
Spanish  tlirone.  The  truth  is  that  the  secret  article 
will  not,  whether  construed  according  to  the  letter  or 
according  to  the  spirit,  bear  the  sense  wliich  has  gen- 
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erallj  been  pat  upon  it.  The  stipulations  of  that 
article  were  introduced  by  a  preamble,  in  which  it  was 
set  forth  that  the  Dauphin  was  preparing  to  assert  by 
arms  his  claim  to  the  great  heritage  which  his  mother 
had  renomiced,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  he  also  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans. For  these  reasons,  England  and  the  States 
General,  considering  the  evil  consequences  which  must 
follow  if  he  should  succeed  in  attaining  either  of  his  ' 
objects,  promised"  to  support  with  all  their  power  his 
Caesarean  Majesty  against  the  French  and  their  adhe- 
rents. Surely  we  cannot  reasonably  interpret  this 
engagement  to  mean  that,  when  the  dangers  mentioned 
in  the  preamble  had  ceased  to  exist,  when  the  eldest 
Archduke  was  King  of  the  Romans,  and  when  the  Dau- 
jAin  had,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  withdrawn  his  claim 
to  the  Spanish  Crown,  England  and  the  United  Prov- 
inces would  be  bound  to  go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  Emperor,  not  against  the 
French  but  against  his  own  grandson,  against  the  only 
prince  who  could  reign  at  Madrid  without  exciting  feai 
and  jealousy  throughout  all  Christendom. 

While  some  persons  accused  William  of  breaking 
fiiith  with  the  House  of  Austria,  others  accused  him 
of  interfering  unjustly  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain. 
In  the  most  ingenious  and  humorous  political  satire 
extant  in  our  language,  Arbuthnot's  History  of  John 
Bull,  England  and  Holland  are  typified  by  a  clothier 
and  a  linendraper,  who  take  upon  themselves  to  settle 
the  estate  of  a  bedridilen  old  gentlemstn  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood.^ They  meet  at  the  comer  of  his  park  with 
paper  and  pencils,  a  pole,  a  chain  and  a  semicircle, 
measure  his  fields,  calculate  the  value  of  his  mines,  and 
then  proceed  to  his  house  in  order  to  take  an  inventory 
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of  his  plate  and  furniture*  But  this  pleasantry,  excd* 
lent  as  pleasantry,  hardly  deserves  serious  refutation. 
No  person  who  has  a  ri^it  to  give  any  opinion  at  all 
about  politics  can  think  that  the  question,  whether  two 
of  the  greatest  emfures  in  the  world  ehould  be  "m^ 
tually  united  so  as  to  form  one  irresistible  mass,  was  a 
question  widi  which  other  states  had  nothing  to  do,  a 
question  about  which  other  states  could  not  take  coun- 
sel together  without  being  guilty  of  impertinence  as 
gross  as  that  of  a  busybody  in  private  life  who  should 
insist  on  being  allowed,  to  dictate  the  wills  of  other 
pe6ple.  If  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  should  pass 
to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  it  was  highly  probable  that  in 
a  few  years  England  would  cease  to  be  great  and  firee^ 
and  that  Holland  would  be  a  mere  province  of  France. 
Such  a  danger  England  and  Hcdland  might  lawfully 
have  averted  by  war ;  and  it  would  be  al^urd  to  say 
that  a  danger  which  may  be  lawfully  averted  by  war 
cannot  lawfully  be  averted  by  peaceable  means.  If 
nations  are  so  deeply  interested  in  a  question  that  they 
wonld  be  justified  in  resorting  to  arms  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  it,  tliey  must  surely  be  sufficiently  interested 
in  it  to  be  justified  in  resorting  to  amicable  arrange- 
ments for  the  purpose  €£  settling  it.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  a  multitude  of  writers  who  have  wannly  praised 
the  English  and  Dutdi  governments  for  waging  a  long 
and  bloody  war  in  order  to  prevent  the  question  of  the 
Spanish  succession  from  being  settled  in  a  manner  prej- 
udicial to  them,  have  severely  blamed  those  govern* 
ments  for  trying  to  attain  the  same  end  without  the 
shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood,  without  the  addition  of  a 
crown  to  the  taxation  of  any  country  in  Christendom^ 
and  without  a  moment's  interruption  of  the  trade  of 
the  world  by  land  or  by  sea* 
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It  hacr  been  said  to  have  been  unjust  that  tbree 
states  should  have  combined  to  divide  a  fourth  state 
without  its  own  consent ;  and,  in  recent  times,  ^e  par* 
titjon  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  which  was  meditated 
ill  1608  has  been  compared  to  the  greatest  political 
crime  which  stain»  the  history  of  modem  Europe,  the 
partition  of  Poland.  But  those  who  hold  such  lan- 
guage cannot  have  well  considered  the  nature  of  the 
Spanish  moliarchy  in  the  seventeenth  century.  That 
monarchy  was  not  a  body  pervaded  by  one  principle 
of  vitality  and  sensation.  It  was  an  assemblage  of 
distinct  bodied,  none  of  which  had  any  strong  sympa- 
thy with  the  rest,  and  some  of  which  had  a  positive 
antipathy  for  each  other.  The  partition  planned  at 
Loo  was  therefore  the  very  opposite  of  the  partition 
of  Poland.  The  partition  of  Poland  was  the  partition 
of  a  nation.  It  was  such  a  partition  as  is  effected  by 
hacking  a  living  man  Kmb  from  Kmb.  The  partition 
planned  at  Loo  was' the  partition  of  an  ill  governed 
empire  which  was  not  a  nation.  It  was  such  a  parti- 
tion as  is  effected  by  setting  loose  a  drove  of  slaves 
who  have  b^n  fastened  together  with  collars  and 
handcufi^,  and  whose  union  has  produced  only  pain, 
inconvenience  and  mutual  disgust.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  that  the  Neapolitans  would 
have  preferred  the  Catholic  King  to  the  Dauphin,  or 
that  the  Lombards  would  have  preferred  the  Catholic 
King  to  the  Archduke.  How  little  the  Guipuscoans 
would  have  disliked  separation  from  Spain  and  annex- 
ation to  France  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that,  a  few 
years  later,  Ae  States  of  Guipuscoa  actually  offered  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  France  on  condition  that 
their  peculiar  franchises  should  be  held  sacred. 

One  wound  the  partition  would  undoubtedly  hav6 
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inflicted,  a  wonnd  on  the  Castilian  pride.  Bat  snrelj 
the  pride  which  a  nation  takes  in  exercising  over  oth^ 
nations  a  blighting  and  witliering  dominion,  a  dominion 
without  prudence  or  energy,  without  justice  or  mercj, 
is  not  a  feeling  entitled  to  much  respect  And  even  a 
Castilian  who  was  not  greatly  deficient  in  sagacity 
must  have  seen  that  an  inlieritance  claimed  by  two  of 
the  greatest  potentates  in  Europe  could  haixlly  pass 
entire  to  one  claimant ;  that  a  partition  was  therdfore 
all  but  inevitable ;  and  that  the  question  was  in  truth 
merely  between  a  partition  effected  by  friendly  com* 
promise  and  a  partition  effected  by  means  of  a  long 
and  devastating  war. 

There  seems,  therefore^  to  be  no  ground  at  all  for 
pronouncing  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Loo  unjust  to 
the  Emperor,  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  considered  as 
a  whole,  or  to  any  part  of  that  monarchy.  Whether 
those  terms  were  or  were  not  too  fiivourable  to  France 
is  quite  another  question.  It  has.  often  been  main- 
tained tliat  she  would  have  gained  more  by  perma- 
nently annexing  to  herself  Guipuscoa,  Naples,  and 
Sicily,  than  by  sending  the  Duke  of  Anjou  or  the 
Duke  of  Berry  to  reign  at  the  Escurial.  On  this  pointy 
however,  if  on  any  point,  respect  is  due  to  the  opinioa 
of  William.  That  he  thoroughly  understood  the  pol- 
itics of  Europe  is  as  certain  as  that  jealousy  of  the 
greatness  of  France  was  with  him  a  passion,  a  ruling 
passion,  almost  an  infirmity.  Before  we  blame  him, 
therefore,  for  making  large  concessions  to  the  power 
which  it  was  the  chief  business  of  his  life  to  keep 
within  bounds,  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  whether 
those  concessions  may  not,  on  close  examination,  be 
found  to  be  rather  apparent  than  real.  Tiie  truth  is 
that  they  were  so,  and  were  well  known  to  be  so  both 
by  William  and  by  Lewis. 
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Naples  and  Sicily  formed  indeed  a  noble  kingdom. 
Fertile,  populous,  blessed  with  a  deUcious  climate,  and 
excellently  situated  for  trade.  Such  a  kingdom,  had 
it  been  contiguous  to  Provence,  would  indeed  have 
been  a  most  formidable  addition  to  the  French  mon- 
archy. But  a  glance  at  the  map  ought  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  undeceive  those  who  imagined  that  the 
great  antagonist  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  could  be  so 
weak  as  to  lay  the  liberties  of  Europe  at  thef  feet  of 
that  house.  A  King  of  France  would,  by  acquiring 
territories  in  the  south  of  Italy,  have  really  bound 
himself  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  for,  as  soon  as  he 
was  at  war  with  his  neighbours,  those  territories  were 
certain  to  be  worse  than  useless  to  him.  They  were 
hostages  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  It  would  be 
easy  to  attack  them.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
defend  them.  A  French  army  sent  to  them  by  land 
would  have  to  force  its  way  through  .the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  through  Piedmont,  through  Tuscany,  and  through 
the  Pontifical  States,  in  opposition  probably  .to  great 
German  armies.  A  French  fleet  would  run  great 
risk  of  being  intercepted  and  destroyed  by  the  squad- 
rons of  England  and  Holland,  Of  all  this  Lewis  was 
perfectly  aware.  He  repeatedly  declared  that  he 
should  consider  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  as 
a  source,  not  of  strength,  but  of  weakness.  He  ac- 
cepted it  at  last  with  murmurs :  he  seems  to  have  in* 
tended  to  make  it  over  to  one  of  his  younger  grand- 
sons ;  and  he  would  beyond  all  doubt  have  gladly 
given  it  in  exchange  for  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  same 
area  in   the   Netherlands.^     But  in  the   Netherlands 

1  I  will  quote  from  the  despatches  of  Lewis  to  Tallard  three  or  four  pas- 
Mges  which  show  that  the  value  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
WHS  quite  justl.r  appreciated  at  Versailles.  "  A  regard  du  royaume  d« 
Maples  et  de  SiciM  le  roi  d'Angleterre  objectera  que  les  places  de  ces  ^tati 
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England  and  Hollahd  were  determiued  to  allow  bim 
nothing.  What  h«  really  obtained  in  Italy  was  litde 
iHore  than  a  splendid  provision  for  a  cadet  of  bis  house. 
Guipuscoa  was  then  in  truth  the  price  in  consideration 
of  which  France  consented  that  the  Electoral  Prince 
of  Bavaria  sbonld  be  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
Gnipuscoaf  though  a  small,  was  doubtless  a  valuable 
province,  and  wiis  in  a  iniKtary  point  of  view  highly 
important.  But  Guipuscoa  was  not  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Guipuscoa  would  not  make  Lewis  a  more  fbr« 
iliidable  neighbour  to  England  or  to  tlie  United  Prov- 
inces. And,  if  the  Treaty  should  be  broken  off,  if  the 
vast  Spanish  empire  should  be  struggled  for  and  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  rival  races  of  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg, 
was  it  not  possible,  was  it  not  probable,  that  France 
might  lay  her  iron  grasp,  not  on  Gtiipnscoa  alone,  but 
on  Luxemburg  and  Namur,  on  Hainault,  Brabant  and 
Antwerp,  on  Flanders  East  and  West  ?  Was  it  cer- 
tain that  the  united  forces  of  all  her  neighbours  would 
be  sufRcient  to  compel   her  to  relinquish   her  prey  ? 

•litre  mes  inaini  me  rendront  maftre  da  commerce  de  la  M^ditemn^ 
Vous  poairez  en  ce  cas  laiaeer  entendre,  comme  do  voan  mime,  qu'il  serait 
ii  di£Scile  de  conserver  cea  royaumes  tinls  h  ma  couruone,  que  lea  d4- 
penses  necensaires  poar  y  envoyer  des  secours  seraientsi  grands,  et  qu*aa- 
trefois  il  a  tant  co6t^  k  )a  France  poor  lea  maintenir  dan^  son  ob^isaanoe, 
que  ^nraUemblablement  j*^tablipui8  nil  roi  pour  les  gouvemer,  et  que  petat- 
6tre  ce  aerait  le  partage  d*uu  de  mes  petits-fils  qui  voudroit  r^uer  inde- 
pendamment."  April  -fj  169S.  ^'Les  royaumes  de  Naples  et  de  SicHe  ne 
peurent  se  regarder  oomme  nn  partage  dont  mon  flls  puisse  te  coiitent»r 
pour  lui  tenir  lieu  de  tous  ses  droits.  Les  eremples  dn  pass^  n'ont  que  trop 
appris  combien  ces  4tats  coutent  k  la  France,  le  pen  d'utilit^  dont  lis  soiit 
pour  elle,  et  la  difficult^  de  les  conAorrer.**  May  16.  1698.  "  Je  consi'l^re 
la  ceMion  de  cea  royaumes  comme  une  source  contioueUe  de  d^penses  et 
d'cmbarras.  l\  n*en  a  qu)  trop  cout4  k  la  France  pour  les  consenrer;  et 
lexp^rience  a  fait  voir  la  necessity  indispensable  d'y  entretenlr  toujours  des 
troupes,  et  d*y  envoyer  incessamment  des  vaisseaux,  et  combiea  toutes  ces 
peines  ont  ^t^  inutiles.*'  May  29.  1698.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  otbei 
passages  of  the  same  kind.  But  these  are  sufficient  to  >iiidicate  what  1 
have  sa'd  in  the  text. 
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Was  it  not  certain  that  the  contest  would  be  long  and 
terrible?  And  would  not  the  English  and  Dutch 
think  themselves  most  fortunate  if,  after  many  bloody 
and  costly  campaigns,  the  French  King  could  be  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  treaty,  the  same,  word  for  word,  with 
that  which  he  was  ready  uncom polled  to  sign  now  ? 

William,  firmly  relying  on  his  own  judgment,  had 
not  yet,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  momentous  nego- 
tiation, asked  the  advice  or  employed  the  agency  of 
any  English  minister.  But  the  treaty  could  not  be 
formally  concluded  without  the  instrumentality  of  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Great  Seal. 
Portland  was  directed  to  write  to  Vernon.  The  King 
himself  wrote  to  the  Chancellor.  Somers  was  author- 
ised to  consult  any  of  his  colleagues  whom  he  might 
think  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  so  high  a  secret ;  and  he 
was  requested  to  give  his  own  opinion  of  the  proposed 
arrangement.  If  that  opinion  should  be  favourable, 
not  a  day  must  be  lost.  The  King  of  Spain  might 
die  at  any  moment,  and  could  hardly  live  till  the  win- 
ter. Full  powers  must  be  sent  to  Loo,  sealed,  but 
with  blanks  left  for  the  names  of  the  plenipotentaaries. 
Strict  secresy  must  be  observed ;  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  clerks  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up 
the  necessary  documents  should  not  entertain  any  sus- 
picion of  the  importance  of  the  work  which  they  were 
performing. 

The  despatch  from  Loo  found  Somers  at  a  distance 
from  all  his  political  friends,  and  almost  incapacitated 
cy  infirmities  and  by  remedies  from  attending  to  seri- 
ous business,  his  delicate  frame  worn  out  by  the  labours 
and  vigils  of  many  months,  hb  head  aching  and  giddy 
with  the  first  draughts  from  the  chalybeate  spring. 
He  roused  himself,  however,  and  promptly  communi- 
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cated  by  writing  with  Shrewsbury  and  Orford.  Moi- 
tague  and  Vernon  came  down  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  conferred  fully  with  him.  The  opinion  of  the 
leading  Whig  statesmen  was  communicated  to  the 
King  in  a  letter,  which  was  not  many  months  later 
placed  on  the  records  of  Parliament.  These  states- 
men entirely  agreed  with  William  in  wishing  to  see 
the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  speedily  and 
peaceably  settled.  They  apprehended  that,  if  Charles 
should  die  leaving  that  question  unsettled,  the  immense 
power  of  the  French  King  and  the  geographical  situ- 
ation of  his  dominions  would  enable  him  to  take  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
great  inheritance.  Whether  he  was  likely  to  venture 
on  so  bold  a  course,  and  whether,  if  he  did  venture  on 
it,  any  continental  government  would  have  the  means 
and  the  spirit  to  withstand  him,  were  questions  as  to 
woich  the  English  ministers,  with  unfeigned  deference, 
submitted  their  opinion  to  that  of  their  master,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  interests  and  tempers  of  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  was  unrivalled.  But  there  was  one 
important  point  which  must  not  be  left  out  of  consid- 
eration, and  about  which  his  servants  might  perhaps  be 
better  informed  than  himself,  the  temper  of  their  own 
country.  It  was,  the  Chancellor  wrote,  their  duty  to 
tell  His  Majesty  that  the  recent  elections  had  indicated 
the  public  feeling  in  a  manner  which  had  not  been 
expected,  but  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  spirit 
which  had  borne  the  nation  up  through  nine  years  of 
exertions  and  sacrifices  seemed  to  be  dead.  The* 
people  were  sick  of  taxes  :  they  hated  the  thought  of 
war.  As  it  would,  in  such  circumstances,  be  no  easy 
matter  to  form  a  coaUtion  capable  of  resisting  the  pre- 
tensions of  France,    it   was   most  desirable   that  she 
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ihonld  be  induced  to  withdraw  those  pretensions ;  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  would  withdraw 
them  without  securing  for  herself  a  large  compensation. 
The  principle  of  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  therefore,  the 
English  Ministers  cordially  approved.  But  whether 
the  articles  of  that  treaty  were  or  were  not  too  favour- 
able to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  whether  the  House 
of  Bourbon  was  likely  faithfully  to  observe  them,  were 
questions  about  which  Somers  delicately  hinted  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  felt  some  misgivings.  They  had 
their  fears  that  Lewis  might  be  playing  false.  They 
had  their  fears  also  that,  possessed  of  Sicily,  he  would 
be  master  of  the  trade  of  the  Levant ;  and  that,  pos- 
sessed of  Guipuscoa,  he  would  be  able  at  any  moment 
to  push  an  army  into  the  heart  of  Castile.  But  tliey 
had  been  reassured  by  the  thought  that  their  sovereign 
thoroughly  understood  this  department  of  politics,  that 
he  had  fully  considered  all  these  things,  that  he  had 
neglected  no  precaution,  and  that  the  concessions 
which  he  had  made  to  France  were  the  smallest  which 
could  have  averted  the  calamities  impending  over 
Christendom.  It  was  added  that  the  service  which 
His  Majesty  had  rendered  to  the  House  of  Bavaria 
gave  him  a  right  to  ask  for  some  return.  Would  it 
be  too  much  to  expect,  from  the  gratitude  of  the  prince 
iho  was  soon  to  be  a  great  king,  some  relaxation  of 
tlio  rigorous  system  which  excluded  the  English  trade 
fiom  the  Spanish  colonies  ?  Such  a  relaxation  would 
gieatly  endear  His  Majesty  to  his  subjects. 

With  these  suggestions  the  Chancellor  sent  off  the 
powers  which  the  King  wanted.  They  were  drawn 
up  by  Vernon  with  his  own  hand,  and  sealed  in  such 
A  manner,  that  no  subordinate  officer  was  let  into  the 
lecret.     Blanks  were  left,  as  the  King  had  directed^ 
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for  the  names  of  two  Commissioners.  But  Somen 
gently  hinted  that  it  would  be  proper  to  fill  those 
blanks  with  the  names  of  persons  who  were  English 
by  naturalisation,  if  not  by  birth,  and  who  would 
therefore  be  responsible  to  Parliament. 

The  King  now  had  what  he  wanted  from  England. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Batavian  polity  threw  some 
difficulties  in  his  way :  but  every  difficulty  yielded  to 
his  authority  and  to  the  dexterous  management  of 
Heinsius.  And  in  truth  the  treaty  could  not  but  be 
favourably  regarded  by  the  States  General ;  for  it  had 
been  carefully  framed  with  the  especial  object  of  pre- 
venting France  firom  obtaining  any  accession  of  terri- 
tory or  influence  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands ;  and 
Dutchmen,  who  remembered  the  terrible  year  when 
the  camp  of  Lewis  had  been  pitched  between  Utrecht 
and  Amsterdam,  were  delighted  to  find  that  he  was 
not  to  add  to  his  dominions  a  single  fortress  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  were  quite  willing  to  buy  him  off 
with  whole  provinces  under  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Apennines.  The  sanction  both  of  the  federal  and  of 
the  provincial  governments  was  given  with  ease  and 
expedition ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber 1698,  the  treaty  was  signed.  As  to  the  blanks  In 
the  English  powers,  William  had  attended  to  bis 
Chancellor's  suggestion,  and  had  inserted  the  names 
of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  minister  at  the  Hague,  a 
born  EngUshman,  and  of  Portland,  a  naturalised  Eng- 
lishman. The  Grand  Pensionary  and  seven  other 
Commissioners  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. Tallard  alone  signed  for  France.  He  seems 
to  have  been  extravagantly  elated  by  what  seemed  to 
be  the  happy  issue  of  the  negotiation  in  which  he  had 
borne   so  great  a  part,  and  in  his  next  despatcli  to 
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Lewis  boasted  of  the  new  treaty  as  destined  to  be  the 
most  famous  that  had  been  made  during  manv  cen- 
turies. 

William  too  was  well  pleased;  and  he  had  reason 
to  be  so.  Had  the  King  of  Spain  died,  as  all  men 
expected,  before  the  end  of  that  year,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  France  would  have  kept  faith  with  England 
and  the  United  Provinces ;  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that,  if  France  had  kept  faith,  the  treaty  would  have 
been  carried  into  eiFect  without  any  serious  opposition 
in  any  quarter.  The  Emperor  might  have  complained 
and  threatened ;  but  he  must  have  submitted  ;  for  what 
could  he  do  ?  He  had  no  fleet ;  and  it  was  therefore 
impossible  for  him  even  to  attempt  to  possess  himself 
of  Castile,  of  Arragon,  of  Sicily,  of  the  Indies,  in  op- 
position to  the  united  navies  of  the  three  greatest  mari- 
time powers  in  the  world.  In  fact,  the  only  part  of  the 
Spanish  empire  which  he  could  hope  to  seize  and  hold 
by  force  against  the  will  of  the  confederates  of  Loo 
was  the  Milanese  ;  and  the  Milanese  the  confederates 
of  Loo  had  agreed  to  assign  to  his  femily.  He  would 
scarcely  have  been  so  mad  as  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  world  when  the  only  thing  which  he  had  any 
chance  of  gaining  by  war  was  offered  him  without 
war.  The  Castilians  would  doubtless  have  resented 
the  dismemberment  of  the  unwieldy  body  of  which 
they  formed  the  head.  But  they  would  have  perceived 
that  by  resisting  they  were  much  more  likely  to  lose 
the  Indies  than  to  preserve  Guipuscoa.  As  to  Italy, 
they  could  no  more  make  war  there  than  in  the  moon. 
Thus  the  crisis  which  had  seemed  likely  to  produce 
an  European  war  of  ten  years  would  have  produced 
nothing  worse  than  a  few  angry  notes  and  plaintive 
manifestoes. 
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Both  the  confederate  Kings  wished  their  compact  to 
remain  a  secret  while  their  brother  Charles  lived,  and 
it  probably  would  have  remained  a  secret,  had  it  been 
confided  only  to  the  English  and  French  Ministers. 
But  the  institutions  of  the  United  Provinces  were  not 
well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  concealment.  It  had 
been  necessary  to  trust  so  many  deputies  and  magis- 
trates that  rumours  of  what  had  been  passing  at  Loo 
got  abroad.  Quiros,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  followed  the  trail  with  such  skill  and  persever- 
ance that  he  discovered,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  yet 
enough  to  furnish  materials  for  a  despatch  which  pro- 
duced much  irritation  and  alarm  at  Madrid.  A  coun- 
cil was  summoned,  and  sate  long  in  deliberation.  The 
grandees  of  the  proudest  of  Courts  could  hardly  fail  to 
perceive  that  their  next  sovereign,  be  he  who  he  might, 
would  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  sacrificing  a  part  of 
his  defenceless  and  widely  scattered  empire  in  order  to 
preserve  the  rest ;  they  could  not  bear  to  think  that  a 
single  fort,  a  single  islet,  in  any  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  was  about  to  escape  from  the  sullen  domina- 
tion of  Castile.  To  this  sentiment  all  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  haughty  race  were  subordinate. 
"  We  are  ready,"  such  was  the  phrase  then  in  their 
mouths,  "to  go  to  anybody,  to  go  to  the  Dauphin,  to 
go  to  the  Devil,  so  that  we  all  go  together."  In  the 
hope  of  averting  the  threatened  dismemberment,  the 
Spanish  ministers  advised  their  master  to  adopt  as  his 
heir  the  candidate  whose  pretensions  it  was  understood 
that  France,  England  and  Holland  were  inclined  to 
support.  The  advice  was  taken ;  and  it  was  soon 
everywhere  known  that  His  Catholic  Majesty  had  sol- 
emnly designated  as  his  successor  his  nephew  Francia 
Joseph,   Electoral   Prince  of  Bavaria.     France  pro- 
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tested  against  tliis  arrangement,  not,  as  far  as  can  now 
be  judged,  because  she  meant  to  violate  the  Treaty  of 
Loo,  but  because  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  her, 
if  she  did  not  protest,  to  insist  on  the  full  execution  of 
that  treaty.  Had  she  silently  acquiesced  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Electoral  Prince,  she  would  have  ap- 
peared to  admit  that  the  Dauphin's  pretensions  were 
unfounded ;  and,  if  she  admitted  the  Dauphin's  preten- 
sions to  be  unfounded,  she  could  not,  without  flagrant 
injustice,  demand  several  provinces  as  the  price  in  con- 
sideration of  which  slie  would  consent  to  waive  those 
pretensions.  Meanwhile  the  confederates  had  secured 
the  cooperation  of  a  most  important  person,  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  who  was,  actually  Governor  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  was  likely  to  be  in  a  few  months,  at 
farthest.  Regent  of  the  whole  Spanish  Monarchy.  He 
was  perfectly  sensible  that  the  consent  of  France, 
England  and  Holland  to  his  son's  elevation  was  worth 
purchasing  at  almost  any  cost,  and,  with  much  alacrity, 
promised  that,  when  the  time  came,  he  would  do  all  in 
his  power  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of 
Partition.  He  was  indeed  bound  by  the  strongest  ties 
to  the  confederates  of  Loo.  They  had,  by  a  secret 
article,  added  to  the  treaty,  agreed  that,  if  the  Electo- 
ral Prince  should  become  King  of  Spain,  and  then  die 
without  issue,  his  father  should  be  his  heir.  The  news 
diat  young  Francis  Joseph  had  been  declared  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  was  welcome  to  all  the  Potentates 
of  Europe  with  the  single  exception  of  his  grandfather 
the  Emperor.  The  vexation  and  indignation  of  Leo 
pold  were  extreme.  But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that, 
griciously  or  ungraciously,  he  would  submit.  It  would 
have  been  madness  in  him  to  contend  against  all  West- 
em  Europe  on  land ;  and  it  was  physically  impossible 
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for  him  to  wage  war  on  the  sea.  William  was  there- 
fore able  tu  indulge,  during  some  weeks,  the  pleasing 
belief  that  he  had  by  skill  and  firmness  averted  from 
the  civilised  world  a  general  war  which  had  lately 
seemed  to  be  imminent,  and  that  he  had  secured  the 
great  community  of  nations  against  the  undue  predom- 
inance of  one  too  powerfiil  member. 

But  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  with  which  he  con- 
ij^^^^jj^  templated  the  success  of  his  foreign  policy 
dkoontent  g^ye  place  to  veij  different  feelings,  as  soon 
as  he  again  had  to  deal  with  our  domestic  &ctions. 
And,  indeed,  those  who  most  revere  his  memory,  must 
acknowledge  that,  in  dealing  with  these  factions,  he 
did  not,  at  this  time,  show  his  wonted  statesmanship. 
For  a  wise  man,  he  seems  never  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently aware  how  much  ofience  is  given  by  discourtesy 
in  small  things.  His  ministers  had  apprised  him  that 
the  result  of  the  elections  had  been  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  the  temper  of  the  new  representatives  of  the 
people  would  require  much  management.  Unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  lay  this  intimation  to  heart.  He  had 
by  proclamation  fixed  the  opening  of  the  Parliament 
for  the  29th  of  November.  This  was  then  considered 
as  a  very  late  day.  For  the  London  season  began  to- 
gether with  Michaelmas  Term  ;  and,  even  during  the 
war,  the  King  had  scarcely  ever  failed  to  receive  the 
compliments  of  his  faithful  Lords  and  Commons  on  the 
6th  of  November,  the  anniversary  both  of  his  birth 
and  of  his  m.emorable  landing.  The  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  in  town, 
having  their  time  on  their  hands,  formed  cabals,  and 
heated  themselves  and  each  other  by  murmuring  at 
his  partiality  for  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  had 
been  off  to  Holland,  they  said,  at  the  earliest  possible 
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moment.  He  was  now  lingering  in  Holland  till  the 
latest  possible  moment.  This  was  not  the  worst  The 
29th  of  November  came :  but  the  King  was  not  come. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  Lords  Justices  should  pro- 
rogue the  Parliament  till  the  6th  of  December.  The 
delay  was  imputed,  and  justly,  to  adverse  winds.  But 
the  malecontents  asked,  with  some  reason,  whether 
His  Majesty  had  not  known  that  there  were  often 
gales  from  the  West  in  the  German  Ocean,  and 
whether,  when  he  had  made  a  solemn  appointment 
with  the  Estates  of  his  Realm  for  a  particular  day,  he 
ought  not  to  have  arranged  things  in  such  a  way  that 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  have  prevented  him 
from  keeping  that  appointment. 

Thus  the  ill  humour  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
new  legislators  had  brought  up  from  their  Littleton 
country  seats  became  more  and  more  acrid  speaker. 
every  day,  till  they  entered  on  their  frinctions.  One 
question  was  much  agitated  during  this  unpleasant  in- 
terval. Who  was  to  be  Speaker  ?  The  Junto  wished 
to  place  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  in  the  chair.  He  was 
one  of  their  ablest,  most  zealous  and  most  steadfast 
friends  ;  and  had  been,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  an  invaluable  second  to 
Montague.  There  was  reason  indeed  to  expect  a 
strong  opposition.  That  Littleton  was  a  Whig  was  a 
grave  objection  to  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  Tories. 
That  he  was  a  placeman,  and  that  he  was  for  a  stand- 
ing army,  were  grave  objections  to  him  in  the  opinion 
of  many  who  were  not  Tories.  But  nobody  else  came 
forward.  The  health  of  the  late  Speaker  Foley  had 
failed.  Musgrave  was  talked  of  in  coifeehouses :  but 
the  rumour  that  he  would  be  proposed  soon  died  away. 
Seymour's  name  was  in  a  few  mouths  :  but  Seymour's 
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day  had  gone  by.  He  still  possessed,  indeed,  those 
advantages  which  had  once  made  him  the  first  of  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England;  illustrious  descent, 
ample  fortune,  ready  and  weighty  eloquence,  perfect 
familiarity  with  parliamentary  business.  But  all  these 
things  could  not  do  so  much  to  raise  him  as  his  moral 
character  did  to  drag  him  down.  Haughtiness  such  as 
his,  though  it  could  never  have  been  liked,  might,  if  it 
had  been  united  with  elevated  sentiments  of  virtue  and 
honour,  have  been  pardoned.  But  of  all  the  forms  of 
pride,  even  the  pride  of  upstart  wealth  not  excepted, 
the  most  offensive  is  the  pride  of  ancestry  when  found 
in  company  with  sordid  and  ignoble  vices,  greediness, 
mendacity,  knavery  and  impudence  ;  and  such  was  the 
pride  of  Seymour.  Many,  even  of  those  who  were 
well  pleased  to  see  the  ministers  galled  by  his  keen  and 
skilful  rhetono,  remembered  that  he  had  sold  him* 
self  more  than  once,  and  suspected  that  he  was  impa- 
tient to  sell  himself  again.  On  the  very  eve  of  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  a  little  tract  entitled  "  Consider- 
ations on  the  Choice  of  a  Speaker  "  was  widely  circu- 
lated, and  seems  to  have  produced  a  great  sensation. 
The  writer  cautioned  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
at  some  length,  against  Littleton ;  and  then,  in  even 
stronger  language,  though  more  concisely,  against 
Seymour  ;  but  did  not  suggest  any  third  person.  The 
sixth  of  December  came,  and  found  the  Country  party, 
as  it  called  itself,  still  unprovided  with  a  candidate. 
The  King,  who  had  not  been  many  hours  in  London, 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Commons 
were  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  were  directed  to  choose 
a  Speaker.  They  returned  to  their  Chamber.  Har- 
tington  proposed  Littleton  ;  and  the  proposition  was 
seconded  by  Sjiencer.     No   other  person  was   put  in 
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nomination :  but  there  was  a  warm  debate  of  two 
hours.  Seymour,  exasperated  by  finding  that  no  party 
was  inclined  to  support  his  pretensions,  spoke  with  ex- 
travagant violence.  He  who  could  well  remember  the 
military  despotism  of  Cromwell,  who  had  been  an  ac- 
tive politician  in  the  days  of  the  Cabal,  and  who  had 
seen  his  own  beautiful  county  turned  into  a  Golgcjtha 
by  the  Bloody  Circuit,  declared  that  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  had  never  been  in  greater  danger  than  at  that 
moment,  and  that  their  doom  would  be  fixed  if  a  court- 
ier were  called  to  the  chair.  The  opposition  insisted 
on  dividing.  Hartington's  motion  was  carried  by  two 
hundred  and  forty  two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  thirty 
five,  Littleton  himself,  according  to  the  childish  old 
usage  which  has  descended  to  our  times,  voting  in  the 
minority.  Three  days  later,  he  was  presented  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  King  then  spoke  from  the  throne.  He  declared 
his  firm  conviction  that  the  Houses  were  dis-  j^j^^,, 
posed  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  "p**^- 
safety,  honour  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he 
asked  them  for  nothing  more.  When  they  came  to 
consider  the  military  and  naval  establishments,  they 
would  remember  that,  unless  England  were  secure  firom 
attack,  she  could  not  continue  to  hold  the  high  place 
which  she  had  won  for  herself  among  European  pow- 
ers :  her  trade  would  languish  ;  her  credit  would  fail ; 
and  even  her  internal  tranquillity  would  be  in  danger* 
He  also  expressed  a  hope  that  some  progress  would  be 
made  in  the  discharge  of  the  debts  contracted  during 
the  War.  "  I  think,"  he  said,  "  an  English  Parlia- 
ment can  never  make  such  a  mistake  as  not  U>  ""hold 
sacred  all  Parliamentary  engagements." 

The  speeph  ^ppe^red  to  be  well  received ;  and  dur- 
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ing  a  short  time  William  flattered  himself  that  the  great 
Proceedings  fault,  as  he  Considered  it,  of  the  preceding  ses- 
the  amoant    sion  would  be  repaired,  that  the  army  would 

of  the  land  * 

force.  be  augmented,  and  that  he  should  be  able, 

at  the  important  conjuncture  which  was  approaching, 
to  speak  to  foreign  powers  in  tones  of  authority,  and 
especially  to  keep  France  steady  to  her  engagements. 
The  Whigs  of  the  Junto,  better  acquainted  with  tho 
temper  of  the  country  and  of  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons, pronounced  it  impossible  to  carry  a  vote  for  a 
land  force  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men.  Ten  thou- 
sand men  would  probably  be  obtained  if  His  Majesty 
would  authorise  his  servants  to  ask  in  his  name  for 
that  number,  and  to  declare  that  with  a  smaller  number 
he  could  not  answer  for  the  public  safety.  William, 
firmly  convinced  that  twenty  thousand  would  be  too 
few,  refused  to  make  or  empower  others  to  make  a 
proposition  which  seemed  to  him  absurd  and  disgrace- 
ful. Thus,  at  a  moment  at  which  it  was  peculiarly 
desirable  that  all  who  bore  a  part  in  the  executive  ad- 
ministration should  act  cordially  together,  there  was 
serious  dissension  between  him  and  his  ablest  council- 
lors. For  that  dissension  neither  he  nor  they  can  be 
severely  blamed.  They  were  differently  situated,  and 
necessarily  saw  the  same  objects  from  different  points 
of  view.  He,  as  was  natural,  considered  the  question 
chiefly  as  an  European  question.  They,  as  was  natu- 
ral, considered  it  chiefly  as  an  English  question.  They 
had  found  the  antipathy  to  a  standing  army  insur- 
mountably strong  even  in  the  late  Parliament,  a  Par- 
liament disposed  to  place  large  confidence  in  them  and 
in  tlTeir  master.  In  the  new  Parliament  that  antip- 
athy amounted  almost  to  a  mania.  That  liberty,  law, 
property,  could  never  be  secured  while  the  Sovereign 
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had  a  largo  body  of  regular  troops  at  his  commani  in 
time  of  peace,  and  that  of  all  regular  troops  foreign 
trooi>s  were  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  had,  during  the 
recent  elections,  been  repeated  in  every  town  hall  and 
market  place,  and  scrawled  upon  every  dead  wall. 
The  reductions  of  the  preceding  year,  it  was  said,  even 
if  they  had  been  honestly  carried  into  effect,  would  not 
have  been  sufficient ;  and  they  had  not  been  honestly 
carried  into  effect  On  this  subject  the  ministers  pro- 
nounced the  temper  of  the  Commons  to  be  such  that, 
if  any  person  high  in  office  were  to  ask  for  what  His 
Majesty  thought  necessary,  there  would  assuredly  be  a 
violent  explosion:  the  majority  would  probably  be 
provoked  into  disbanding  all  that  remained  of  the 
army ;  and  the  kingdom  would  be  left  without  a  single 
soldier.  William,  however,  could  not  be  brought  to 
believe  that  the  case  was  so  hopeless.  He  listened  too 
eagerly  to  some  secret  adviser,  —  Sunderland  was  prob- 
ably the  man,  —  who  accused  Montague  and  Somers 
of  cowardice  and  insincerity.  They  had,  it  was  whis- 
pered in  the  royal  ear,  a  majority  whenever  they  really 
wanted  one.  They  were  bent  upon  placing  their  friend 
Littleton  in  the  Speaker*s  chair ;  and  they  had  carried 
their  point  triumphantly.  They  would  carry  as  tri- 
umphantly a  vote  for  a  respectable  military  establishment 
if  the  honour  of  their  master  and  the  safety  of  their 
country  were  as  dear  to  them  as  the  petty  interest  of 
their  own  faction.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  King 
was  told,  what  was  nevertheless  perfectly  true,  that 
not  one  half  of  the  members  who  had  voted  for  Little- 
ton could,  by  any  art  or  eloquence,  be  induced  to  vote 
for  an  augmentation  of  the  land  force.  While  hq  was 
urging  his  ministers  to  stand  up  manfully  against  the 
popular  prejudice,  and   while   tJiey  were  respectfully 
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representing  to  him  that  by  so  standing  up  they  should 
only  make  that  prejudice  stronger  and  more  noxious, 
the  day  came  which  the  Commons  had  fixed  for  taking 
the  royal  speech  into  consideration.  The  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee.  The  great  question 
was  instantly  raised ;  What  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  defence  of  the  realm  ?  It  was  naturally  ex- 
pected that  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  Crown 
would  propose  something.  As  they  remained  silent, 
Harley  took  the  lead  which  properly  belonged  to  them, 
and  moved  that  the  army  should  not  exceed  seven 
thousand  men.  Sir  Charles  Sedley  suggested  ten  thou- 
sand. Vernon,  who  was  present,  was  of  opinion  that 
this  number  would  have  been  carried  if  it  had  been 
proposed  by  one  who  was  known  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  King.  But  few  members  cared  to  support  an 
amendment  which  was  certain  to  be  less  pleasing  to 
their  constituents,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  Court,  than  the  original  motion.  Harley^s 
resolution  passed  the  Committee.  On  the  morrow  it 
was  reported  and  approved.  The  House  also  resolved 
that  all  the  seven  thousand  men  who  were  to  be 
retained  should  be  natural  born  English  subjects. 
Other  votes  were  carried  without  a  single  division 
either  in  the  Committee  or  when  the  mace  was  on  the 
table. 

The  King's  indignation  and  vexation  were  extreme. 
He  was  angry  with  the  opposition,  with  the  ministers, 
witli  all  England.  The  nation  seemed  to  him  to  be 
under  a  judicial  infatuation,  blind  to  dangers  which 
his  sagacity  perceived  to  be  real,  near  and  formidable, 
and  morbidly  apprehensive  of  dangers  which  his  con- 
science told  him  were  no  dangers  at  all.  The  perverse 
'islanders  were  willing  to  trust  everything  that  was 
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most  precious  to  them,  their  independence,  their  prop- 
erty, their  laws,  their  religion,  to  the  moderation  and 
good  faith  of  France,  to  the  winds  and  the  waves,  to 
the  steadiness  and  expertness  of  battalions  of  plough- 
men commanded  by  squires ;  and  yet  they  were  afraid 
to  trust  him  with  the  means  of  protecting  them  lest  ho 
should  use  those  means  for  the  destruction  of  the  lib- 
erties which  he  had  saved  from  extreme  peril,  which 
he  had  fenced  with  new  securities,  which  he  had  de- 
fended with  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  which  from  the 
day  of  his  accession  he  had  never  once  violated.  He 
was  attached,  and  not  without  reason,  to  the  Blue 
Dutch  Foot  guards.  That  brigade  had  served  under 
him  for  many  years,  and  had  been  eminently  distin- 
guished by  courage,  discipline  and  fidelity.  In  De- 
cember 1688  that  brigade  had  been  the  first  in  his 
army  to  enter  the  English  capital,  and  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  important  duty  of  occupying  White- 
hall and  guarding  the  person  of  James.  Eighteen 
months  later,  that  brigade  had  been  the  first  to  plunge 
into  the  waters  of  the  Boyne.  Nor  had  the  conduct 
of  these  veteran  soldiers  been  less  exemplary  in  their 
quarters  than  in  the  field.  The  vote  which  required 
the  King  to  discard  them  merely  because  they  were 
what  he  himself  was  seemed  to  him  a  personal  affront. 
All  these  vexations  and  scandals  he  imagined  that  his 
ministers  might  have  averted,  if  they  had  been  more 
solicitous  for  his  honour  and  for  the  success  of  his 
great  schemes  of  policy,  and  less  solicitous  about  their 
own  popularity.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  continued 
to  assure  him,  and,  as  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  to 
assure  him  with  perfect  truth,  that  it  was  altogether 
out  of  their  power  to  effect  what  he  wished.  Some- 
thing they  might  perhaps  be  able  to  do.     Many  mem- 
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bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  said  in  private 
that  seven  thousand  men  was  too  small  a  number.  If 
His  Majesty  would  let  it  be  understood  that  he  should 
consider  those  who  should  vote  for  ten  thousand  as 
having  done  him  good  service,  there  might  be  hopes. 
But  there  could  be  no  hope  if  gentlemen  found  that 
by  voting  for  ten  thousand  they  should  please  nobody, 
that  they  should  be  held  up  to  the  counties  and  towns 
which  they  represented  as  turncoats  and  slaves  for 
going  so  far  to  meet  his  wishes,  and  that  they  should  be 
at  the  same  time  frowned  upon  at  Kensington  for  not 
going  farther.  The  King  was  not  to  be  moved.  He 
had  been  too  great  to  sink  into  littleness  without  a 
struggle.  He  had  been  the  soul  of  two  great  coali- 
tions, the  dread  of  France,  the  hope  of  all  oppressed 
nations.  And  was  he  to  be  degraded  into  a  mere  pup- 
pet of  the  Harleys  and  the  Howes,  a  petty  prince  who 
could  neither  help  nor  hurt,  a  less  formidable  enemy 
and  less  valuable  ally  than  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg or  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ?  His  spirit,  quite  as  ar- 
bitrary and  impatient  of  control  as  liiat  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  Stuart,  Tudor  or  Plantagenet,  swelled 
high  against  this  ignominious  bondage.  It  was  well 
known  at  Versailles  that  he  was  cruelly  mortified  and 
incensed ;  and,  during  a  short  time,  a  strange  hope 
was  cherished  there  that,  in  the  heat  of  his  resent- 
ment, he  might  be  induced  to  imitate  his  uncles, 
Charles  and  James,  to  conclude  another  treaty  of 
Dover,  and  to  sell  himself  into  vassalage  for  a  subsidy 
which  might  make  him  independent  of  his  niggardly 
and  mutinous  Parliament.  Such  a  subsidy,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  disguised  under  the  name  of  a  com- 
pensation for  the  little  principality  of  Orange  which 
Lewis  had  long  been  desirous  to  purchase  even  at  a 
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fancj  price.  A  despatch  was  drawn  up  containing  a 
paragraph  by  which  Tallard  was  to  be  apprised  of  his 
ma3ter's  views,  and  instructed  not  to  hazard  any  dis- 
tinct proposition,  but  to  try  the  eflFect  of  cautious  and 
delicate  insinuations,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  William 
on  to  8peak  first.  This  paragraph  was,  on  second 
thoughts,  cancelled ;  but  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
written  must  be  considered  a  most  significant  circum- 
stance. 

It  may  with  confidence  be  afltened  that  WilUam 
would  never  have  stooped  to  be  the  pensioner  of 
Prance  :  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was,  at  this 
conjuncture,  dissuaded  from  throwing  up  the  govern- 
ment of  England.  When  first  he  threw  out  hints 
about  retuing  to  the  Continent,  his  ministers  imagined 
that  he  was  only  trying  to  frighten  them  into  making  a 
desperate  efibrt  to  obtain  for  him  an  efficient  army.  But 
they  soon  saw  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest. 
That  he  was  in  earnest,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
For,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Heinsius,  whom  he 
could  have  no  motive  for  deceiving,  he  intimated  his 
intention  very  clearly.  "  I  foresee,"  he  writes,  "  that  I 
shall  be  driven  to  ts^e  an  extreme  course,  and  that  I 
shall  see  you  again  in  Holland  sooner  than  I  had  imag- 
ined." *  In  feet  he  had  resolved  to  go  down  to  the 
Lords,  to  send  for  the  Commons,  and  to  make  his  last 
si^eech  fi-om  the  throne.  That  speech  he  actually  pre- 
pared and  had  it  translated.  He  meant  to  tell  his 
hearers  that  he  had  come  to  England  to  rescue  their 
religion  and  their  liberties ;  that,  for  that  end,  he  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  waging  a  long  and  cruel 
war ;  that  the  war  had,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  ended 
tn  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace ;   and  that 

1  Dec.  1^  1698. 
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the  nation  might  now  be  tranquil  and  happy,  if  only 
those  precautions  were  adopted  which  he  had  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session  recommended  as  essential  to 
the  public  security.  Since,  however,  the  Estates  of 
the  Realm  thought  fit  to  slight  his  advice,  and  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  imminent  risk  of  ruin,  he  would 
not  be  the  witness  of  calamities  which  he  had  not 
caused  and  which  he  could  not  avert.  He  must  there- 
fore request  the  Houses  to  present  to  him  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  government  of  the  realm :  he  would  pass 
that  bill,  and  withdraw  from  a  post  in  which  he  could 
no  longer  be  usefiil ;  but  he  should  always  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  England ;  and,  if  what  he 
foreboded  should  come  to  pass,  if  in  some  day  of  dan- 
ger she  should  again  need  his  services,  his  life  should 
be  hazarded  as  freely  as  ever  in  her  defence. 

When  the  King  showed  his  speech  to  the  Chancel- 
lor, that  wise  minister  forgot  for  a  moment  his  habitual 
self  command.  "  This  is  extravagance.  Sir,"  he  said  : 
"  this  is  madness.  I  implore  your  Majesty,  for  the 
sake  of  your  own  honour,  not  to  say  to  anybody  else 
what  you  have  said  to  me."  He  argued  the  matter 
during  two  hours,  and  no  doubt  lucidly  and  forcibly. 
William  listened  patiently ;  but  his  purpose  remained 
unchanged. 

The  alarm  of  the  ministers  seems  to  have  been  in- 
creased by  finding  that  the  King's  intention  had  been 
confided  to  Marlborough,  the  very  last  man  to  whom 
such  a  secret  would  have  been  imparted  unless  William 
had  really  made  up  his  mind  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
the  Princess  of  Denmark.  Somers  had  another  audi- 
ence, and  again  began  to  expostulate.  But  William  cut 
him  short.  "  We  shall  not  agree,  my  Lord  ;  my  mind 
b  made  up."     "  Then,  Sir,"  said  Somers,  "  I  have  tc 
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request  that  I  may  be  excused  from  assisting  as  Chan;- 
eellor  at  the  fatal  act  which  Your  Majesty  meditates. 
It  was  from  my  King  that  I  received  this  seal ;  and  I 
beg  that  he  will  take  it  from  me  while  he  is  still  my 
King." 

In  these  circumstances  the  ministers,  though  with 
scarcely  the  faintest  hope  of  success,  determined  to 
try  what  they  could  do  to  meet  the  King's  wishes. 
A  select  committee  had  been  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  frame  a  bill  for  the  disbanding  of  all 
the  troops  above  seven  thousand.  A  motion  was  made 
by  one  of  the  Court  party  that  this  Committee  should 
be  instructed  to  reconsidfer  the  number  of  men.  Ver- 
non acquitted  himself  well  in  the  debate.  Montague 
spoke  with  even  more  than  his  wonted  ability  and  en- 
ergy, but  in  vain.  So  far  was  he  from  being  able  to 
rally  round  him  such  a  majority  as  that  which  had 
supported  him  in  the  preceding  Parliament,  that  he 
could  not  count  on  the  support  even  of  the  placemen 
who  sate  at  the  same  executive  board  with  him. 
Thomas  Pelham,  who  had,  only  a  few  months  before, 
been  made  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  tried  to  answer 
him.  "  I  own,"  said  Pelham,  "  that  last  year  I 
thought  a  large  land  force  necessary :  this  year  I  think 
such  a  force  unnecessary;  but  I  deny  that  I  have 
been  guilty  of  any  inconsistency.  Last  year  the  great 
question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  unsettled,  and 
there  was  serious  danger  of  a  general  war.  That 
question  has  now  been  settled  in  the  best  possible  way ; 
and  we  may  look  forward  to  many  years  of  peace." 
A  Whig  of  still  greater  note  and  authority,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington,  separated  himself  on  this  occasion 
from  the  Junto.  The  current  was  irresistible.  At 
last  tlie  voices  of  those  who  tried  to  speak  for  the  In* 
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Btrnction  were  drowned  by  clamour.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  there  was  a  great  shout  of  No,  and  the 
minority  submitted.  To  divide  would  have  been 
merely  to  have  exposed  their  weakness. 

By  this  time  it  became  clear  that  the  relations  be- 
Unpopular-    tweeu   the   executive   government  and  the 

itj  of  Mod-  ^ 

tefoe.  Parliament  were  again  what  they  had  been 

before  the  year  1695.  The  history  of  our  polity  at 
this  time  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  one 
man.  Hitherto  Montague's  career  had  been  more 
splendidly  and  uninterruptedly  successful  than  that  of 
any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  since  the 
House  of  Commons  had  begun  to  exist.  And  now  for- 
tune had  turned.  By  the  Tories  he  had  long  been 
hated  as  a  Whig :  and  the  rapidity  of  his  rise,  the  brill- 
iancy of  his  fame,  and  the  unvarying  good  luck  which 
seemed  to  attend  him,  had  made  many  Whigs  his  ene- 
mies. He  was  absurdly  compared  to  the  upstart  favour- 
ites of  a  former  age,  Carr  and  Villiers,  men  whom  he 
resembled  in  nothing  but  in  the  speed  with  which  he 
had  mounted  from  a  humble  to  a  lofty  position.  They 
had,  without  rendering  any  service  to  the  State,  without 
showing  any  capacity  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs, 
been  elevated  to  the  highest  dignities,  in  spite  of  the 
murmurs  of  the  whole  nation,  by  the  mere  partiality  of 
the  Sovereign.  Montague  owed  everything  to  his  own 
merit  and  to  the  public  opinion  of  his  merit.  With  his 
master  he  appears  to  have  had  very  little  intercourse, 
and  none  that  was  not  official.  He  was  in  truth  a  liv- 
ing monument  of  what  the  Revolution  had  done  for  the 
Country.  The  Revolution  had  found  him  a  young 
student  in  a  cell  by  the  Cam,  poring  on  the  diagrams 
which  illustrated  the  newly  discovered  laws  of  centrip- 
etal and  centrifugal  force,  writing  little  copies  of  verses. 
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and  indulging  visions  of  parsonages  with  rich  glebes,  and 
of  closes  in  old  cathedral  towns ;  had  developed  in  him 
new  talents ;  had  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  prizes  of 
a  very  different  sort  from  a  rectory  or  a  prebend.  His 
eloquence  had  gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the  legislature. 
His  skill  in  fiscal  and  commercial  affairs  had  won  for 
him  the  confidence  of  the  City.  During  four  years  he 
had  been  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  every  one  of  those  years  he 
had  made  memorable  by  great  parhamentary  victories, 
and  by  great  pubUc  services.  It  should  seem  that  his 
success  ought  to  have  been  gratifying  to  the  nation, 
and  especially  to  that  assembly  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  ornament,  of  which  indeed  he  might  be  called 
the  creature.  The  representatives  of  the  people  ought 
to  have  been  well  pleased  to  find  that  their  approbation 
could,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  do  for  the  man 
whom  they  delighted  to  honour  all  that  the  mightiest 
of  the  Tudors  could  do  for  Leicester,  or  the  most  arbi- 
trary of  the  Stuarts  for  Strafford.  But,  strange  to  say, 
the  Commons  soon  began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye 
that  greatness  which  was  their  own  work.  The  fiiult 
indeed  was  partly  Montague's.  With  all  his  ability, 
he  had  not  the  wisdom  to  avert,  by  suavity  and  mod- 
eration, that  curse,  the  inseparable  concomitant  of 
prosperity  and  glory,  which  the  ancients  personified 
J^lder  the  name  of  Nemesis.  His  head,  strong  for  all 
the  purposes  of  debate  and  arithmetical  calculation, 
was  weak  against  the  intoxicating  influence  of  success 
and  fame«  He  became  proud  even  to  insolence.  Old 
companions,  who,  a  very  few  years  before,  had  punned 
and  rhymed  with  him  in  garrets,  had  dined  with  him 
at  cheap  ordinaries,  had  sate  with  him  in  the  pit,  and 
had  lent  him  some  silver  to  pay  his  seamstress's  bilK 
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hardly  knew  their  friend  Charles  in  the  great  man  who 
could  not  forget  for  one  moment  that  he  was  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  that  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  he  had  been  a  Regent  of  the  kingdom, 
that  he  had  founded  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
new  East  India  Company,  that  he  had  restored  the 
currency,  that  he  had  invented  the  Exchequer  Bills, 
that  he  had  planned  the  General  Mortgage,  and  that 
he  had  been  pronounced,  by  a  solemn  vote  of  the 
Commons,  to  have  deserved  all  the  favours  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Crown.  It  was  said  that  ad« 
miration  of  himself  and  contempt  of  others  were  indi- 
cated by  all  his  gestures  and  written  in  all  the  lines  of 
his  face.  The  very  way  in  which  the  little  jackanapes, 
as  the  hostile  pamphleteers  loved  to  call  him,  strutted 
through  the  lobby,  making  the  most  of  his  small  figure, 
rising  on  his  toe,  and  perking  up  his  chin,  made  him 
enemies.  Rash  and  arrogant  sayings  were  imputed  to 
him,  and  perhaps  invented  for  him.  He  was  accused 
of  boasting  that  there  was  nothing  that  he  could  not 
carry  through  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  could 
turn  the  majority  round  his  finger.  A  crowd  of  libel- 
lers assailed  him  with  much  more  than  political  hatred. 
Boundless  rapacity  and  corruption  were  laid  to  his 
charge.  He  was  represented  as  selling  all  the  places 
in  the  revenue  department  for  three  years'  purchase. 
The  opprobrious  nickname  of  Filcher  was  fastened  oi^ 
him.  His  luxury,  it  was  said,  was  not  less  inoixlinate 
than  his  avarice.  There  was  indeed  an  attempt  made 
at  this  time  to  raise  against  the  leading  Whig  politicians 
and  their  allies,  the  great  moneyed  men  of  the  City,  a 
cry  much  resembling  the  cry  which,  seventy  or  eighty 
years  later,  was  raised  against  the  English  Nabobs. 
Great  wealth,  suddenly  acquired,  is  not  ofieu  enjoyed 
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with  moderation,  dignity  and  good  taste.  It  is  there- 
fore not  impossible  that  there  may  have  been  some 
small  foundation  for  the  extravagant  stories  with  which 
malecontent  pamphleteers  amused  the  leisure  of  male- 
content  squires.  In  such  stories  Montague  played  a 
conspicuous  part.  He  contrived,  it  was  said,  to  be  at 
once  as  rich  as  Crassus  and  as  riotous  as  Mark  Antony. 
His  stud  and  his  cellar  were  beyond  all  price.  His 
very  lacqueys  turned  up  their  noses  at  claret.  He  and 
his  confederates  were  described  as  spending  the  im- 
mense sums  of  which  they  had  plundered  the  public  in 
banquets  of  four  courses,  such  as  Lucullus  might  have 
eaten  in  the  Hall  of  Apollo.  A  supper  for  twelve 
Whigs,  enriched  by  jobs,  grants,  bribes,  lucky  pur- 
chases and  lucky  sales  of  stock,  was  cheap  at  eighty 
pounds.  At  the  end  of  every  course  all  the  fine  linen 
on  the  table  was  changed.  Those  who  saw  the  pyra- 
mids of  choice  wild  fowl  imagined  that  the  entertain- 
ment had  been  prepared  for  fifty  epicures  at  the  least. 
Only  six  birds*  nests  from  the  Nicobar  islands  were  to 
be  had  in  London :  and  all  the  six,  bought  at  an  enor- 
mous price,  were  smoking  in  soup  on  the  board. 
These  fables  were  destitute  alike  of  probability  and  of 
evidence.  But  Grub  Street  could  devise  no  fable  in- 
jurious to  Montague  which  was  not  certain  to  find 
credence  in  more  than  half  the  manor  houses  and 
ricarages  of  England. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  who  loved  litera- 
ture passionately,  and  rewarded  literary  merit  munifi* 
cently,  should  have  been  more  savagely  reviled  both  in 
prose  and  verse  than  almost  any  other  politician  in  our 
history.  But  there  is  really  no  cause  for  wonder.  A 
powerful,  liberal  and  discerning  protector  of  genius  is 
very  likely  to  be  mentioned  with   honour   long  after 
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his  death,  but  is  very  likely  also  to  be  most  brutally 
libelled  during  his  life.  In  every  age  there  will  be 
twenty  bad  writers  for  one  good  one  ;  and  every  bad 
writer  will  think  himself  a  good  one.  A  ruler  who 
neglects  all  men  of  letters  alike  does  not  wound  the  self 
love  of  any  man  of  letters.  But  a  ruler  who  shows 
favour  to  the  few  men  of  letters  who  deserve  it  inflicts 
on  the  many  the  miseries  of  disappointed  hope,  of  af- 
fronted pride,  of  jealousy  cruel  as  the  grave.  All  the 
rage  of  a  multitude  of  authors,  irritated  at  once  by  the 
sting  of  want  and  by  the  sting  of  vanity,  is  directed 
against  the  unfortunate  patron.  It  is  true  that  the 
thanks  and  eulogies  of  those  whom  he  has  befriended 
will  be  remembered  when  the  invectives  of  those  whom 
he  has  neglected  are  forgotten.  But  in  his  own  time 
the  obloquy  will  prolmbly  make  as  much  noise  and 
find  as  much  credit  as  the  panegyric.  The  name  of 
Maecenas  has  been  made  immortal  by  Horace  and  Vir- 
gil, and  is  popularly  used  to  designate  an  accomplished 
statesman,  who  Hves  in  close  intimacy  with  the  greatest 
poets  and  wits  of  his  time,  and  heaps  benefits  on  them 
with  the  most  delicate  generosity.  But  it  may  well  be 
suspected  that,  if  the  verses  of  Alpinus  and  Fannias, 
of  Bavins  and  Msevius,  had  come  down  to  us,  we  might 
see  Maecenas  represented  as  the  most  niggardly  and 
tasteless  of  human  beings,  nay  as  a  man  who,  on  system^ 
neglected  and  persecuted  all  intellectual  superiority. 
It  is  certain  that  Montague  was  thus  represented  by 
contemporary  scribblers.  They  told  the  world  in  es- 
says, in  letters,  in  dialogues,  in  ballads,  that  he  would 
do  nothing  for  anybody  without  being  paid  either  in 
money  or  in  some  vile  services  ;  that  he  not  only  never 
rewarded  merit,  but  hated  it  whenever  he  saw  it ;  that 
he  practised  the  meanest  arts  for  the  purpose  of  de» 
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pressing  if  ;  that  those  whom  he  protected  and  en* 
riched  were  not  men  of  ability  and  virtue,  but  wretches 
distinguished  only  by  their  sycophancy  and  their  lov? 
debaucheries.  And  this  was  said  of  the  man  who 
made  the  fortune  of  Joseph  Addison,  and  of  Isaac 
Newton. 

Nothing  had  done  more  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  Montague  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  a  step 
which  he  had  takeu  a  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Parliament.  It  would  seem  that  the  result  of  the 
general  election  had  made  him  uneasy,  and  that  he 
had  looked  anxiously  round  him  for  some  harbour  ^  i 
which  he  might  take  refuge  from  the  storms  whi^h 
seemed  to  be  gathering.  While  his  thoughts  were 
thus  employed,  he  learned  that  the  Auditorship  of  the 
Exchequer  had  suddenly  become  vacant.  The  Audi- 
torship was  held  for  life.  The  duties  were  formal  and 
easy  ;  the  gains  were  uncertain :  for  they  rose  and  fell 
with  the  public  expenditure :  but  they  could  hardly,  in 
time  of  peace,  and  under  the  most  economical  adminis- 
tration, be  less  than  four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
were  likely,  in  time  of  war,  to  be  more  than  double 
of  that  sum.  Montague  marked  this  great  office  for 
his  own.  He  could  not  indeed  take  it,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  be  in  charge  of  the  public  purse.  For  it 
would  have  been  indecent,  and  perhaps  illegal,  that  he 
should  audit  his  own  accounts.  He  therefore  selected 
his  brother  Christopher,  whom  he  had  lately  made  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Excise,  to  keep  the  place  for  him. 
There  was,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  no  want  of  pow- 
ei'ful  and  noble  competitors  for  such  a  prize.  Leeds 
had,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  obtained  from 
Charles  the  Second  a  patent  granting  the  reversion  to 
Gaermarthen.    Godolphin,  it  was  said,  pleaded  a  prom* 
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ise  made  by  William.  But  Montague  maintained,  and 
was,  it  seems,  right  in  maintaining,  that  both  the  pat- 
ent of  Chades  and  the  promise  of  Wilh'am  had  been 
given  under  a  mistake,  and  that  the  right  of  appointing 
the  Auditor  belonged,  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  the 
Board  of  Treasury.  He  carried  his  point  with  charao 
teristic  audacity  and  celerity.  The  news  of  the  va* 
cancy  reached  London  on  a  Sunday.  On  the  Tuesday 
the  new  Auditor  was  sworn  in.  The  ministers  were 
amazed.  Even  the  Chancellor,  witli  whom  Montague 
was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  had  not  been  con* 
suited.  Godolphin  devoured  his  ill  temper.  Caermar- 
then  ordered  out  his  wonderful  yacht,  and  hastened  to 
complain  to  the  King,  who  was  then  at  Loo*  Bat 
what  had  been  done  could  not  be  undone. 

This  bold  stroke  placed  Montague's  fortune,  in  the 
lower  sense  of  the  word,  out  of  hazard,  but  increased 
the  animosity  of  his  enemies  and  cooled  the  zeal  of  his 
adherents.  In  a  letter  written  by  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, Secretary  Vernon,  on  the  day  after  the  appoint- 
ment,  the  Auditorship  is  described  as  at  once  a  safe 
and  lucrative  place.  "  But  I  thought,"  Vernon  pro- 
ceeds, ^^  Mr.  Montague  was  too  aspiring  to  stoop  to  any- 
thing below  the  height  he  was  in,  and  that  he  least 
considered  profit."  This  feeling  was  no  doubt  shared 
by  many  of  the  firiends  of  the  ministry.  It  was  phua 
that  Montague  was  preparing  a  retreat  for  himself. 
Tliis  flinching  of  the  captain,  just  on  the  eve  of  a  per- 
ilous campaign,  naturally  disheartened  the  whole  army. 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that,  more  than  eighty  years 
later,  another  great  parliamentary  leader  was  placed  in 
a  very  similar  situation.  The  younger  William  Pitt 
held  in  1784  the  same  offices  which  Montague  had 
held  in  1698.     Pitt  was  pressed  in  1784  by  political 
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difficulties  not  less  than  those  with  which  Montague 
had  contended  in  1698.  Pitt  was  also  in  1784  a  much 
po(»«r  man  than  Montague  in  1698.  Pitt,  in  1784, 
Uke  Montague  in  1698,  had  at  his  own  absolute  dis- 
posal a  lucrative  sinecure  place  in  the  Exchequer. 
Pitt  gave  away  the  office  which  would  have  made  him 
an  opulent  man,  and  gave  it  away  in  such  a  manner  as 
at  once  to  reward  unfortunate  merit,  and  to  relieve  the 
country  from  a  burden.  For  this  disinterestedness  he 
was  repaid  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  his  follow- 
ers, by  the  enforced  respect  of  his  opponents,  And  by 
the  confidence  which,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
checquered  and  at  length  disastrous  career,  the  great 
body  of  Englishmen  reposed  in  his  public  spirit  and  in 
his  personal  integrity.  In  the  intellectual  qualities  of 
a  statesman  Montague  was  probably  not  inferior  to 
Pitt  But  the  magnanimity,  the  dauntless  courage,  the 
contempt  for  riches  and  for  baubles,  to  which,  moic 
than  to  any  intellectual  quality,  Pitt  owed  his  long  a:*- 
cendancy,  were  wanting  to  Montague. 

The  faults  of  Montague  were  great ;  but  his  punish- 
ment WBS  cruel.  It  was  indeed  a  punishment  which 
mast  have  been  more  bitter  than  the  bitterness  of 
death  to  a  man  whose  vanity  was  exquisitely  sensitive, 
and  who  had  been  spoiled  by  early  and  rapid  success 
and  by  constant  prosperity.  Before  the  new  Parlia- 
ment had  been  a  month  sitting  it  was  plain  that  his 
empire  was  at  an  end.  He  spoke  with  the  old  elo- 
quence ;  but  his  speeches  no  longer  called  forth  the 
old  response.  Whatever  he  proposed  was  maliciously 
scrutinised.  The  success  of  his  budget  of  the  preced- 
ing year  had  surpassed  all  expectation.  The  two  mill- 
ions which  he  had  undertaken  to  find  had  been  raised 
with  a  rapidity  which  seemed  magical.     Yet  for  bring- 
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ing  the  riches  of  the  City,  in  an  unprecedented  floods 
to  overflow  the  Exchequer  he  was  reviled  as  if  his 
scheme  had  failed  more  ludicrously  than  the  Tory 
Land  Bank.  Emboldened  by  his  unpopularity,  the 
Old  East  India  Company  presented  a  petition  praying 
that  the  General  Society  Act,  which  his  influence  and 
eloquence  had  induced  the  late  Parliament  to  pass, 
might  be  extensively  modified.  Howe  took  the  mat- 
ter up.  It  was  moved  that  leave  should  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ; 
the  motion  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  seventy  five 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty  eight;  and  the  whole 
question  of  the  trade  with  the  Eastern  seas  was  re- 
opened. The  bill  was  brought  in,  but  was,  with  great 
difficulty  and  by  a  very  small  majority,  thrown  out  on 
the  second  reading.^  On  other  financial  questions 
Montague,  so  lately  the  oracle  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply,  was  now  heard  with  malevolent  distrust.  If 
his  enemies  were  unable  to  detect  any  flaw  in  his  rea- 
sonings and  calculations,  they  could  at  least  whisper 
that  Mr.  Montague  was  very  cunning,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  track  him,  but  that  it  might  be  taken  for 
granted  that  for  whatever  he  did  he  had  some  sinister 
motive,  and  that  the  safest  course  was  to  negative 
whatever  he  proposed.  Though  that  House  of  Com- 
mons was  economical  even  to  a  vice,  the  majority  pre- 
ferred paying  high  interest  to  paying  low  interest, 
solely  because  the  plan  for  raising  money  at  low  inter- 
est had  been  firamed  by  him.  In  a  despatch  from  the 
Dutch  Embassy  the  States  General  were  informed  that 

1  Commons*  Journals,  February  24.  27. ;  March  9. 1691.  In  the  Vernon 
Correspondence  a  letter  about  the  East  India  question  which  beIon|^  to  the 
rear  |Mj  is  put  under  he  date  of  Feb.  10. 169}.  The  truth  is  that  thtt 
meet  valuable  correspondence  cannot  be  used  to  good  purpose  by  may 
wnter  who  does  not  do  for  himself  all  that  the  editor  ought  to  have  done. 
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many  of  the  votes  of  that  session  which  had  caused  as- 
tonishment out  of  doors  were  to  be  ascribed  to  nothing 
but  to  the  bitter  envy  which  the  ability  and  fame  of 
Montague  had  excited.  It  was  not  without  a  hard 
struggle  and  a  sharp  pang  that  the  first  Englishman 
who  has  held  that  high  position  which  has  now  been 
long  called  the  Leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons 
submitted  to  be  deposed.  But  he  was  set  upon  with 
cowardly  malignity  by  whole  rows  of  small  men  none  of 
whom  singly  would  have  dared  to  look  him  in  the  face. 
A  contemporary  pamphleteer  compared  him  to  an  owl 
in  the  sunshine  pursued  and  pecked  to  death  by  flights 
of  tiny  birds.  On  one  occasion  he  was  irritated  into 
uttering  an  oath.  Then  there  was  a  cry  of  order ; 
and  he  was  threatened  with  the  Serjeant  and  the 
Tower.  On  another  occasion  he  was  moved  even  to 
shedding  tears  of  rage  and  vexation,  tears  which  only 
moved  the  mockery  of  his  low  minded  and  bad  hearted 
foes. 

If  a  minister  were  now  to  find  himself  thus  situated 
in  a  House  of  Commons  which  had  just  been  elected, 
and  from  which  it  would  therefore  be  idle  to  appeal  to 
the  electors,  he  would  instantly  resign  his  office,  and 
his  adversaries  would  take  his  place.  The  change 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  public,  even  if  we 
suppose  his  successor  to  be  both  less  virtuous  and  less 
able  than  himself.  For  it  is  much  better  for  the  coun- 
try to  have  a  bad  ministry,  than  to  have  no  ministry  at 
all ;  and  there  would  be  no  ministry  at  all  if  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  were  filled  by  men  whom  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  took  every  opportunity  of 
thwarting  and  insulting.  That  an  unprincipled  man 
should  be  followed  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  no  doubt  an  evil.     But,  when  this  is  the  case, 
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he  will  nowhere  be  so  harmless  as  at  the  head  of  af* 
fail's.  As  he  already  possesses  the  power  to  do  bound- 
less mischief,  it  is  desirable  to  give  him  a  strong  motive 
to  abstain  from  doing  mischief;  and  snch.  a  motive  he 
has  from  the  moment  that  he  is  entrusted  with  the 
administration.  Office  of  itself  does  much  to  equalise 
politicians.  It  by  no  means  brings  all  characters  to  a 
level ;  but  it  does  bring  high  characters  down  and  low 
characters  up  towards  a  common  standard.  In  power 
the  most  patriotic  and  most  enlightened  statesman  finds 
that  he  must  disappoint  the  expectations  of  his  admir- 
ers ;  that,  if  he  effects  any  good,  he  must  efiect  it  by 
compromise;  that  he  must  relinquish  many  favourite 
schemes ;  that  be  must  bear  with  many  abuses.  On 
the  other  hand,  power  turns  the  very  vices  of  the  most 
worthless  adventurer,  his  selfish  ambition,  his  sordid 
cupidity,  his  vanity,  his  cowardice,  into  a  sort  of  public 
spirit  The  most  greedy  and  cruel  wrecker  that  evcf 
put  up  false  lights  to  lure  mariners  to  their  destruction 
will  do  his  best  to  preserve  a  ship  from  going  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks,  if  he  is  taken  on  board  of  her  and  made 
pilot :  and  so  the  most  profligate  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  must  wish  that  trade  may  flourish,  that  the 
revenue  may  come  in  well,  and  that  he  may  be  able  to 
take  taxes  off  instead  of  putting  them  on.  The  most 
profligate  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  must  wish  to 
receive  news  of  a  victory  like  that  of  the  Nile  rather 
than  of  a  mutiny  like  that  at^the  Nore.  There  is. 
therefore,  a  limit  to  the  evil  which  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  worst  ministry  that  is  likely  ever  to  exist  in 
England.  But  to  the  evil  of  having  no  ministry,  to 
the  evil  of  having  a  House  of  Commons  permanently 
at  war  with  the  executive  government,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  limit     This  was  ugnally  proved  in  1699  and 
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1700.  Had  the  statesmen  of  the  Junto,  as  soon  af 
thej  had  ascertained  the  temper  of  the  new  parlia* 
ment,  acted  as  statesmen  similarly  situated  would  now 
act,  great  calamities  would  have  been  averted.  The 
chiefs  of  the  opposition  must  then  have  been  called 
upon  to  form  a  government.  With  the  power  of  the 
late  ministry  the  responsibility  of  the  late  ministry 
would  have  been  transferred  to  them  ;  and  that  respon- 
sibility would  at  once  have  sobered  them.  The  orator 
whose  eloquence  had  been  the  delight  of  the  Country 
party  would  have  had  to  exert  his  ingenuity  on  a  new 
set  of  topics.  There  would  have  been  an  end  of  his 
invectives  against  courtiers  and  placemen,  of  piteous 
moanings  about  the  intolerable  weight  of  the  land  tax, 
of  his  boasts  that  the  militia  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  with- 
out the  help  of  a  single  regular  soldier,  would  turn  the 
conquerors  of  Landen  to  the  right  about.  He  would 
himself  have  been  a  courtier :  he  would  himself  have 
been  a  placeman  :  he  would  have  known  that  he  should 
be  held  accountable  for  all  the  misery  which  a  national 
bankruptcy  or  a  French  invasion  might  produce  :  and, 
instead  of  labouring  to  get  up  a  clamour  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  imposts,  and  the  disbanding  of  regiments,  he 
would  have  employed  all  his  talents  and  influence  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Parliament  the  means 
of  supporting  public  credit,  and  of  putting  the  country 
in  a  good  posture  of  defence.  Meanwhile  the  states- 
men who  were  out  might  have  watched  the  new  men, 
might  have  checked  them  when  they  were  wrong, 
^ight  have  come  to  their  help  when,  by  doing  right, 
they  had  raised  a  mutiny  in  their  own  absurd  and 
perverse  faction.  In  this  way  Montague  and  Somera 
might,  in  opposition,  have  been  really  far  more  power- 
fill  than  they  could   be  while  they  filled  the  highest 
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posts  in  the  executive  government  and  were  outvoted 
every  dajr  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Their  retire- 
ment would  have  mitigated  envy ;  their  abilities  would 
have  been  missed  and  regretted ;  their  unpopularity 
would  have  passed  to  their  successors,  who  would  have 
grievously  disappointed  vulgar  expectation,  and  would 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  eating  their  own  words 
in  every  debate.  The  league  between  the  Tories  and 
the  discontented  Whigs  would  have  been  dissolved ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  in  a  session  or  two,  the  public 
voice  would  have  loudly  demanded  the  recall  of  the  best 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  of  the  best  Kirst  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  the  oldest  man  living  could  remember. 
But  these  lessons,  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of 
five  generations,  had  never  been  taught  to  the  politi- 
cians of  the  seventeenth  century.  Notions  imbibed 
before  the  Revolution  still  kept  possession  of  the  public 
mind.  Not  even  Somers,  the  foremost  man  of  his  age  in 
civil  wisdom,  thought  it  strange  that  one  party  should 
be  in  possession  of  the  executive  administration  while 
the  other  predominated  in  the  legislature.  Thus,  at 
the  beginning  of  1699,  there  ceased  to  be  a  ministry ; 
and  years  elapsed  before  the  servants  of  the  Crown  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people  were  again  joined  in 
an  union  as  harmonious  as  that  which  had  existed  from 
the  general  election  of  1695  to  the  general  election  of 
1698.  The  anarchy  lasted,  with  some  short  intervals 
of  composedness,  till  the  general  election  of  1705.  No 
portion  of  our  parliamentary  history  is  less  pleasing  or 
more  instructive.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  House 
of  Commons  became  altogether  ungovernable,  abused 
its  gigantic  power  with  unjust  and  insolent  caprice^ 
browbeat  King  and  LfOrds,  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law  and  the  Constituent  bodies,  violated  rights  gngN 
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anteed  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  at  length  made  itself 
80  odions  that  the  people  were  glad  to  take  shelter,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  throne  and  of  the  hereditary 
aristocracy,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  assembly  which 
had  been  chosen  by  themselves. 

The  evil  which  brought  so  much  discredit  on  repre- 
sentative institutions  was  of  gradual  though  of  rapid 
growth,  and  did  not,  in  the  first  session  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  1698,  take  the  most  alarming  form.  The  lead 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had,  however,  entirely 
passed  away  from  Montague,  who  was  still  the  first 
minister  of  finance,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  turbulent  and 
discordant  opposition.  Among  those  chiefs  the  most 
powerful  was  Harley,  who,  while  almost  constantly 
acting  with  the  Tories  anJ  High  Churchmen,  continued 
to  use,  on  occasions  cunningly  selected,  the  political 
and  rehgious  phraseology  which  he  had  learned  in  his 
youth  among  the  Roundheads.  He  thus,  while  high 
in  the  esteem  of  the  country  gentlemen  and  even  of 
his  hereditary  enemies,  the  country  pai-sons,  retained  a 
portion  of  the  favour  with  which  he  and  his  ancestors 
had  long  been  regarded  by  Whigs  and  Nonconformists. 
He  was  therefore  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  act  as 
mediator  between  the  two  sections  of  the  majority. 

The  bill  for  the  disbanding  of  the  army  passed  with 
little  opposition  through  the  House  till  it  Biufordia- 
reached  the  last  stage.  Then,  at  length,  a  amy"* 
stand  was  made,  but  in  vain.  Vernon  wrote  the  next 
day  to  Shrewsbury  that  the  ministers  had  had  a  di- 
vision which  they  need  not  be  ashamed  of;  for  that 
they  had  mustered  a  hundred  and  fifty  four  against 
two  hundred  and  twenty  one.  Such  a  division  would 
not  be  considered  as  matter  of  boast  by  a  Secretary  of 
State  in  our  time. 

▼OL.  VIU.  12 
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The  bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  i| 
was  regarded  with  no  great  favour.  But  this  was  not 
one  of  those  occasions  on  which  the  House  of  Lords 
can  act  effectually  as  a  check  on  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature.  No  good  would  have  been  done  by 
rejecting  the  bill  for  disbanding  the  troops,  unless  the 
King  could  have  been  furnished  with  the  means  of 
maintaining  them ;  and  with  such  means  he  could  be 
furnished  only  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Somers,  in 
a  speech  of  which  both  the  eloquence  and  the  wisdom 
were  greatly  admired,  placed  the  question  in  the  true 
liglit.  He  set  forth  strongly  the  dangers  to  which  the 
jealousy  and  parsimony  of  tlie  representatives  of  tlie 
people  exposed  the  country.  But  anything,  he  said, 
was  better  than  tliat  the  King  and  the  Peers  should 
engage,  without  hope  of  success,  in  an  acrimonious  con- 
flict with  the  Commons.  Tankerville  spoke  with  his 
usual  ability  on  the  same  side.  Nottingham  and  the 
other  Tories  remained  silent ;  and  the  bill  passed  with- 
out a  division. 

By  this  time  the  King's  strong  understanding  had 
mastered,  as  it  seldom  failed,  after  a  struggle,  to  mas- 
ter, his  rebellious  temper.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  fulfil  his  great  mission  to  the  end.  It  was  with  no 
common  pain  that  he  admitted  it  to  be  necessary  for 
him  to  give  his  assent  to  the  disbanding  bill.  But  in 
this  case  it  would  have  been  worse  than  useless  to  re- 
sort to  his  veto.  For,  if  the  bill  had  been  rejected, 
the  army  would  have  been  dissolved,  and  he  would 
have  been  left  without  even  the  seven  thousand  men. 
whom  the  Commons  were  wilHngfc  to  allow  him.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  hit 
peojile,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  a  weighty 
and  serious  but  friendly  admonition.     Never  had  he 
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wicceeded  better  in  suppressing  the  outward  signs  of 
his  emotions  than  on  the  day  on  which  he  carried  this 
determination  into  effect.  The  pubHc  mind  was  much 
excited.  The  crowds  in  the  parks  and  streets  were 
immense.  The  Jacobites  came  in  troops,  hoping  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading  shame  and  rage  on  the 
face  of  him  whom  they  most  hated  and  dreaded.  The 
liope  was  disappointed.  The  Prussian  Minister,  a  dis- 
cerning observer,  free  from  the  passions  which  dis- 
tracted EngKsh  society,  accompanied  the  royal  proces- 
sion from  St.  James's  Palace  to  Westminster  Hall. 
He  well  knew  how  bitterly  William  had  been  mortified, 
and  was  astonished  to  see  him  present  himself  to  the 
public  gaze  with  a  serene  and  cheerful  aspect. 

The  speech  delivered  from  the  throne  was  much 
admired ;  and  the  correspondent  of  the  States  t^*  Kingi 
General  acknowledged  that  he  despaired  of  "p***^- 
exhibiting  in  a  French  translation  the  graces  of  style 
which  distinguished  the  original.  Indeed  that  weighty, 
simple  and  dignified  eloquence  which  becomes  the  lips 
of  a  sovereign  was  seldom  wanting  in  any  composition 
of  which  the  plan  was  fiirnished  by  William  and  the 
language  by  Soraers.  The  King  informed  the  Lords 
and  Commons  that  he  had  come  down  to  pass  their  bill 
as  soon  as  it  was  ready  for  him.  He  could  not  indeed 
but  think  that  they  had  carried  the  reduction  of  the 
army  to  a  dangerous  extent.  He  could  not  but  feel 
that  they  had  treated  him  unkindly  in  requiring  him  to 
])art  with  those  guards  who  had  come  over  with  him 
to  deliver  England,  and  who  had  since  been  near  him 
on  every  field  of  battle.  But  it  ^^as  his  fixed  opinion 
that  nothing  could  be  so  pernicious  to  the  State  as  that 
he  should  be  regarded  by  his  people  with  distrust,  dis- 
trust of  w'"ph  he  had  iiot  expected  to  be  the  object 
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after  what  he  had  endeavoured,  ventured,  and  acted* 
to  restore  and  to  secure  their  liberties.  He  bad  now, 
he  said,  told  the  Houses  plainly  the  reason,  the  only 
reason,  which  had  induced  him  to  pass  their  bill ;  and 
it  was  his  duty  to  tell  them  plainly,  in  discharge  of  his 
high  trust,  and  in  order  that  none  might  hold  him  ac- 
countable for  the  evils  which  he  had  vainly  endeav- 
oured to  avert,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  nation  was 
left  too  much  exposed. 

When  the  Commons  had  returned  to  their  chamber, 
and  the  King's  speech  had  been  read  from  the  chair, 
Howe  attempted  to  raise  a  storm.  A  gross  insult  had 
been  offered  to  the  House.  The  King  ought  to  be 
asked  who  had  put  such  words  into  his  mouth.  But 
the  spiteful  agitator  found  no  support  The  majority 
were  so  much  pleased  with  the  King  for  promptly 
passing  the  bill  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  him  for  frankly  declaring  that  he  disliked  it.  It 
was  resolved  without  a  division  that  an  address  should 
be  presented,  thanking  him  for  his  gracious  speech  and 
for  his  ready  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  people, 
and  assuring  him  that  his  grateftil  Commons  would 
never  forget  the  great  things  which  he  had  done  for 
the  country,  would  never  give  him  cause  to  think  them 
unkind  or  undutiful,  and  would,  on  all  occasions,  stand 
by  him  against  all  enemies. 

Just  at  this  juncture  tidings  arrived  which  might 
Death  of  tha  ^^^  ^^^^^  misgiviugs  in  the  minds  of  those 
fS^^t  ^^^  ^^^  voted  for  reducing  the  national 
Bararia.  mcaus  of  defeuco.  The  Electoral  Prince  of 
Bavaria  was  no  more.  The  Gazette  which  announced 
that  the  Disbanding  Bill  had  received  the  royal  assent 
mformed  the  public  that  he  was  dangerously  ill  at 
Brussels.     The  next  Gazette  contained  tlie   news  rf 
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his  death.  Only  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  since  all 
who  were  anxious  for  the  peace  of  the  world  had 
learned  with  joy  that  he  had  been  named  heir  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  That  the  boy  just  entering  upon  life 
with  such  hopes  should  die,  while  the  wretched  Charles, 
long  ago  half  dead,  continued  to  creep  about  between 
his  bedroom  and  his  chapel,  was  an  event  for  which, 
notwithstanding  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  life,  the 
minds  of  men  were  altogether  unprepared.  A  peace- 
iiil  solution  of  the  great  question  now  seemed  impossi- 
ble. France  and  Austria  were  left  confironting  each 
other.  Within  a  month  the  whole  Continent  might 
be  in  arms.  Pious  men  saw  in  this  stroke,  so  sudden 
and  so  terrible,  the  plain  signs  of  the  divine  displeas- 
ure. God  had  a  controversy  with  the  nations.  Nine 
years  of  fire,  of  slaughter  and  of  famine  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  reclaim  a  guilty  world ;  and  a  second  and 
more  severe  chastisement  was  at  hand.  Others  mut- 
tered that  the  event  which  all  good  men  lamented  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  unprincipled  ambition.  It  would  in- 
deed have  been  strange  if,  in  that  age,  so  important  a 
death,  happening  at  so  critical  a  moment,  had  not  been 
imputed  to  poison.  The  father  of  the  deceased  Prince 
loudly  accused  the  Court  of  Vieniut ;  and  the  imputa- 
tion, though  not  supported  by  the  slightest  evidence, 
was,  during  ^ome  time,  believed  by  the  vulgar. 

The  pohticians  at  the  Dutch  embassy  imagined  that 
now  at  length  the  parliament  would  listen  to  reason. 
It  seemed  that  even  the  country  gentlemen  must  be- 
gin to  contemplate  the  probability  of  an  alarming  crisis. 
The  merchants  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  much  better 
acquainted  than  the  country  gentlemen  with  foreign 
jmds,  and  much  more  accustomed  than  the  country 
gentlemen  to  take  large  views,  were  in  great  agitation. 
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Nobody  could  mistake  the  beat  of  that  wonderfiil  pidse 
which  had  recently  begun,  and  has  during  five  genera- 
tions continued,  to  indicate  the  variations  of  the  body 
politic.  When  Littleton  was  chosen  speaker,  the 
stocks  rose.  When  it  was  resolved  that  the  army 
should  be  reduced  to  seven  thousand  men,  the  stocks 
fell.  When  the  death  of  the  Electoral  Prince  was 
known,  they  fell  still  lower.  The  subscriptions  to  a 
new  loan,  which  the  Commons  had,  from  mere  spite  to 
Montague,  determined  to  raise  on  conditions  of  which 
he  disapproved,  came  in  very  slowly.  The  signs  of  a 
reaction  of  feeling  were  discernible  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.  Many  men  are  alarmists  by  constitution. 
Trenchard  and  Howe  had  frightened  most  men  by 
writing  and  talking  about  the  danger  to  which  liberty 
and  property  would  be  exposed  if  the  government  were 
allowed  to  keep  a  large  body  of  Janissaries  in  pay. 
That  danger  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  those  people  who 
must  always  be  afraid  of  something,  as  they  could  no 
longer  be  afraid  of  a  standing  army,  began  to  be  afraid 
of  the  French  King.  There  was  a  turn  in  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  ;  and  no  part  of  statesmanship  is  more 
important  than  the  art  of  taking  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  at  the  turn..  On  more  than  one  occasion  Wil- 
liam showed  himself  a  master  of  that  art.  But,  on 
the  present  occasion,  a  sentiment,  in  itself  amiable 
and  respectable,  led  him  to  commit  the  greatest  mis- 
take of  his  whole  life.  Had  he  at  this  conjuncture 
again  earnestly  pressed  on  the  Houses  the  importance 
of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  asked 
of  them  an  additional  number  of  English  troops,  it  b 
not  improbable  that  he  might  have  carried  his  point ; 
It  is  certain  that,  if  he  had  failed,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  ignominious  in  his  fiulure.     Unhappilyi 
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instead  ci  raising  a  great  public  question,  on  which  be 
was  in  the  right,  on  which  he  had  a  good  chance  of 
succeeding,  and  on  which  he  might  have  been  defeated 
without  any  loss  of  dignity,  he  chose  to  raise  a  personal 
question,  on  which  he  was  in  the  wrong,  on  which, 
right  or  wrong,  he  was  sure  to  be  beaten,  and  on  which 
he  could  not  be  beaten  without  being  degraded.  In- 
stead of  pressing  for  more  English  regiments,  he  ex- 
erted all  his  influence  to  obtiun  for  the  Dutch  guards 
permission  to  remain  in  the  island. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  was  in  the  Upper  House* 
A  resolution  was  moved  there  to  the  effect  Renewed  di»- 
that  the  Lords  would  gladly  concur  in  any  JJJ^^iJ' 
plan  that  could  be  suggested  for  retaining  the  <i'»*'^° 
services  of  the  Dutch  brigade.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried by  fifty  four  votes  to  thirty  eight.  But  a  protest 
was  entered,  and  was  signed  by  all  the  minority.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Devonshire  was,  and  that  Marl- 
borough was  not,  one  of  the  Dissentients.  Marlbor- 
ough had  formerly  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the 
keenness  and  pertinacity  with  which  he  had  attacked 
the  Dutch.  But  he  had  now  made  his  peace  with  the 
Court,  and  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  salary  from 
the  civil  list.  He  was  in  the  House  on  that  day  ;  and 
therefore,  if  he  voted,  must  have  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority. The  Cavendishes  had  generally  been  strenu- 
ous supporters  of  the  King  and  the  Junto.  But  on 
the  subject  of  the  foreign  troops  Hartington  in  one 
House  and  his  father  in  the  other  were  intractable. 

This  vote  of  the  Lords  caused  much  murmuring 
among  the  Commons.  It  was  said  to  be  most  unpar- 
Uaroentary  to  pass  a  bill  one  week,  and  the  next  week 
to  pass  a  resolution  condemning  that  bill.  It  was  true 
thttt  the  bill  had  been  passed  before  the  death  of  the 
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Electoral  Prince  was  known  in  London.  But  that 
unhappy  event,  though  it  might  be  a  good  reason  for 
increasing  the  English  army,  could  be  no  reason  for 
departing  from  the  principle  that  the  English  army 
should  consist  of  EngHshmen.  A  gentleman  who  de 
spised  the  vulgar  clamour  against  professional  soldiers, 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  Somers's  Balancing  Letter, 
and  who  was  prepared  to  vote  for  twenty  or  even 
thirty  thousand  men,  might  yet  well  ask  why  any  of 
those  men  should  be  foreigners.  Were  our  country- 
men naturally  inferior  to  men  of  other  races  in  any  of 
the  qualities  which,  under  proper  training,  make  excel- 
lent soldiers  ?  That  assuredly  was  not  the  opinion  of 
the  Prince  who  had,  at  the  head  of  Ormondes  Life 
Guards,  driven  the  French  household  troops,  till  then 
invincible,  back  over  the  ruins  of  Neerwinden,  and 
whose  eagle  eye  and  applauding  voice  had  followed 
Gutts's  grenadiers  up  the  glacis  of  Namur.  Bitter 
spirited  malecontents  muttered  that,  since  there  was 
no  honourable  service  which  could  not  be  as  w^ell  per- 
formed by  the  natives  of  the  realm  as  by  alien  mercena- 
ries, it  might  well  be  suspected  that  the  King  wanted 
his  alien  mercenaries  for  some  service  not  honourable. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  repel  a  French  invasion  or  to 
put  down  an  Irish  insurrection,  the  Blues  and  the  Bufls 
would  stand  by  him  to  the  death.  But,  if  his  object 
were  to  govern  in  defiance  of  the  votes  of  his  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  cry  of  his  people,  he  might  well  ap- 
prehend that  English  swords  and  muskets  would,  at  the 
crisis,  fail  him,  as  they  had  failed  his  &ther  in  law,  and 
might  well  wish  to  surround  himself  with  men  who  were 
not  of  our  blood,  who  had  no  reverence  for  our  laws, 
and  no  sympathy  with  our  feelings.  Such  imputatioDfl 
could  find  credit  with  no  body  superior  in  intelU^no* 
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to  those  clownish  squires  who  with  difficulty  managed 
to  spell  out  Dyer's  Letter  over  their  ale.  Men  of  sense 
and  temper  admitted  that  William  had  never  shown 
any  disposition  to  violate  the  solemn  compact  which  he 
had  made  with  the  nation,  and  that,  even  if  he  were 
depraved  enough  to  think  of  destroying  the  constitu- 
ti<Mi  by  military  violence,  he  was  not  imbecile  enough 
to  imagine  that  the  Dutch  brigade,  or  five  such  bri- 
gades, would  suffice  for  his  purpose.  But  such  men, 
while  they  fully  acquitted  him  of  the  design  attributed 
to  him  by  factious  malignity,  could  not  acquit  him  of  a 
partiality  which  it  was  natural  that  he  should  feel,  but 
which  it  would  have  been  wise  in  him  to  hide,  and 
with  which  it  was  impossible  that  his  subjects  should 
sympathise.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  nothing  is 
more  offensive  to  free  and  proud  nations  than  the  sight 
of  foreign  uniforms  and  standards.  Though  not  much 
conversant  with  books,  he  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  his  own  illus- 
trious House  ;  and  he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant 
that  his  great  grandfather  had  commenced  a  long  and 
glorious  struggle  against  despotism  by  exciting  the 
States  General  of  Ghent  to  demand  that  all  Spanish 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Netherlands. 
The  final  parting  between  the  tyrant  and  the  future 
deliverer  was  not  an  event  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of 
the  race  of  Nassau.  "  It  was  the  States,  Sir,"  said  tho 
Prince  of  Orange.  Philip  seized  his  wrist  with  a  con- 
vulsive grasp,  and  exclaimed,  ^^Not  the  States,  but 
you,  you,  you." 

William,  however,  determined  to  try  whether  a  re- 
quest made  by  himself  in  earnest  and  almost  supplicat- 
ing terms  would  induce  his  subjects  to  indulge  his  na- 
tional partiality  at  the  expense  of  their  own.     None 
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of  his  ministers  could  flatter  him  with  anj  hope  of 
•access.  But  on  this  subject  he  was  too  much  excited 
to  hear  reason.  He  sent  down  to  the  Commons  a 
message,  not  merely  signed  by  himself  according  to  the 
usual  form,  but  written  throughout  with  his  own  band. 
He  informed  them  that  the  necessary  preparations  had 
been  made  for  sending  away  the  guards  who  came 
with  him  to  England,  and  that  they  would  immedi- 
ately embark,  unless  the  House  should,  out  of  consid* 
eration  for  him,  be  disposed  to  retain  them,  which  he 
should  take  very  kindly.  When  the  message  had  been 
read,  a  member  proposed  that  a  day  might  be  fixed  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subject.  But  the  chiefs  of  the 
majority  would  not  consent  to  anything  which  mi^t 
seem  to  indicate  hesitation,  and  moved  the  [H^TioQS 
question.  The  ministers  wei-e  in  a  fake  position.  It 
was  out  of  their  power  to  answer  Harley  when  he  sar- 
castically declared  that  he  did  not  suspect  them  of  bar- 
ing advised  His  Majesty  on  this  occasion.  If,  he  said, 
those  gentlemen  had  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
Dutch  brigade  should  remain  in  the  kingdom,  they 
would  have  done  so  before.  There  had  been  many 
opportunities  of  raising  the  question  in  a  perfectly  reg- 
ular manner  during  the  progress  of  the  Disbandmg 
Bill.  Of  those  opportunities  nobody  bad  thought  fit  to 
avail  himself;  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  reopen  the 
question.  Most  of  the  other  members  who  spoke 
against  taking  the  message  into  consideration  took  the 
same  line,  declined  discussing  points  which  might  have 
been-  discussed  when  the  Disbanding  Bill  was  before 
the  House,  and  declared  merely  that  they  could  not 
consent  to  anything  so  unparliamentary  as  the  repeal- 
ing of  an  Act  which  had  just  been  passed.  But  this 
way  of  dealing  with  the  message  was  fieur  too  mild  aad 
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moderate  to  satisfy  the  implacable  malice  of  Howe. 
In  his  coartlj  days  he  had  vehemently  called  on  the 
King  to  use  the  Dutch  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the 
insubordination  of  the  English  regiments.  ^^  None 
but  the  Dutch  troops,"  he  said,  "  are  to  be  trusted." 
He  was  now  not  ashamed  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
those  very  Dutch  troops  and  the  Popish  Kernes  whom 
James  had  brought  over  from  Munster  and  Connaught 
to  enslave  our  island.  The  general  feeling  was  such 
that  the  previous  question  was  carried  without  a  divis- 
ion. A  Committee  was  immediately  appointed  to 
draw  up  an  address  explaining  the  reasons  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  House  to  comply  with  His 
Majesty^s  wish.  At  the  next  sitting  the  Committee 
reported:  and  on  the  report  there  was  an  animated 
debate.  The  friends  of  the  government  thought  the 
proposed  address  offensive.  The  most  respectable  mem* 
bers  of  the  majority  felt  that  it  would  be  ungraceful  to 
aggravate  by  harsh  language  the  pain  which  must  be 
caused  by  their  conscientious  opposition  to  the  King's 
wishes.  Some  strong  expressions  were  therefore  soft- 
ened down ;  some  courtly  phrases  were  inserted  ;  but 
the  House  refused  to  omit  one  sentence  which  almost 
reproachfully  reminded  the  King  that  in  his  memora- 
Ue  Declaration  of  1688  he  had  promised  to  send  back 
all  the  foreign  forces  as  soon  as  he  had  effected  the  de- 
liverance of  this  country.  The  division  was,  however, 
^ery  close.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  seven 
votes  for  omitting  this  passage,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  three  for  retaining  it.^ 

1  I  doubt  whether  there  be  extant  a  sentence  of  worse  English  Chan  that 
on  which  the  House  divided.  It  is  not  mereljr  inelegant  and  ungraromat 
ieal,  bat  if  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  puzzled  onderstanding,  prob- 
ably of  Harlejr.  *Mt  is,  Sir,  to  your  loyal  Commons  an  nnspeakabla 
giiK  that  anythhig  should  be  asked  by  Your  Mi^esty's  meMagt  to  whkb 
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The  address  was  presented  by  the  whole  House. 
William's  answer  was  as  good  as  it  was  possible  for 
him,  in  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself,  to  return.  It  showed  that  he  was  deeply 
hurt ;  but  it  was  temperate  and  dignified.  Those  who 
saw  him  in  private  knew  that  his  feelings  had  been 
cruelly  lacerated.  His  body  sympathised  with  his 
mind.  His  sleep  was  broken.  His  headaches  tor- 
mented him  more  than  ever.  From  those  whom  he 
•had  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  his  friends,  and 
who  had  failed  him  in  the  recent  struggle,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  his  displeasure.  The  lucrative  see 
of  Worcester  was  vacant ;  and  some  powerful  Whigs 
of  the  cider  country  wished  to  obtain  it  for  John  Hall, 
Bishop  of  Bristol.  One  of  the  Foleys,  a  femily  zeal- 
ous for  the  Revolution,  but  hostile  to  standing  armies, 
spoke  to  the  King  on  the  subject  "  I  will  pay  as 
much  respect  to  your  wishes,"  said  William,  "  as  you 
and  yours  have  paid  to  mine."  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph 
was  translated  to  Worcester. 

The  Dutch  Guards  immediately  began  to  march  to 
the  coast.  After  all  the  clamour  which  had  been 
raised  against  them,  the  populace  witnessed  their  de- 
parture rather  with  sorrow  than  with  triumph.  They 
had  been  long  domiciled  here ;  they  had  been  honest 
and  inoffensive  ;  and  many  of  them  were  accompanied 
by  English  wives  and  by  young  children  who  talked 
no  language  but  English.  As  they  traversed  the  capi- 
tal, not  a  single  shout  of  exultation  was  raised ;  and 
they  were  almost  everywhere  greeted  with  kindness. 
One  rude  spectator,  indeed,  was  heard  to  remark  that 

they  cannot  consent,  withoat  doing  violence  to  that  constitution  Tour 
Miyesty  came  over  to  restore  and  preserve;  and  did,  at  that  time,  in  joux 
gracious  declaration,  promise,  that  all  tliose  foreign  forces  which  canM  ( 
with  you  should  be  sent  back.** 
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Etans  made  a  much  better  figure,  now  that  he  had  been 
Kving  ten  years  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  than  when  he 
first  came.  "A  pretty  figure  you  would  have  made," 
said  a  Dutch  soldier,  **  if  we  had  not  come."  And  the 
retort  was  generally  applauded.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  reasonable  to  infer  from  the  signs  of  public 
sympathy  and  good  will  with  which  the  foreigners  were 
dismissed  that  the  nation  wished  them  to  remain.  It 
was  probably  because  they  were  going  that  they  were 
regarded  with  fiivour  by  many  who  would  never  have 
seen  them  relieve  guard  at  St.  James's  without  black 
looks  and  muttered  curses. 

Side  by  side  with  the  discussion  about  the  land  force 
had  been  proceeding  a  discussion,  scarcely  Navai  Ad- 
less  animated,  about  the  naval  administration,  tkm. 
The  chief  minister  of  marine  was  a  man  whom  it  had 
once  been  useless  and  even  perilous  to  attack  in  the 
Commons.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that,  in  1693,  grave 
charges,  resting  on  grave  evidence,  had  been  brought 
against  the  Russell  who  had  conquered  at  La  Hogue. 
The  name  of  Russell  acted  as  a  spell  on  all  who  loved 
English  freedom.  The  name  of  La  Hogue  acted  as  a 
spell  on  all  who  were  proud  of  the  glory  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms.  The  accusations,  unexamined  and  unrefuted, 
were  contemptuously  flung  aside ;  and  the  thanks  of 
the  House  were  voted  to  the  accused  commander  with* 
out  one  dissentient  voice.  But  times  had  changed. 
The  admiral  still  had  zealous  partisans :  but  the  feme 
of  his  exploits  had  lost  their  gloss ;  people  in  general 
were  quick  to  discern  his  faults ;  and  his  faults  were 
out  too  discernible.  That  he  had  carried  on  a  traitor- 
ous correspondence  with  Saint  .Germains  had  not  been 
proved,  and  had  been  pronounced  by  the  representa- 
tives  of  the  people  to  be  a  foul  calumny.     Tet  the  im- 
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putation  bad  left  a  stain  on  his  name.  His  arroganti 
insolent  and  quarrelsome  temper  made  him  an  object 
of  hatred.  His  vast  and  growing  wealUi  made  him  an 
object  of  envy.  What  his  o£Scial  merits  and  demerits 
really  were  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  throogh  the  mist 
made  up  of  &ctious  abuse  and  &ctious  panegyric 
One  set  of  writers  described  him  as  the  most  ravenouc 
of  all  the  plunderers  of  the  poor  overtaxed  nation. 
Another  set  asserted  that  under  him  the  ships  were 
better  built  and  ri^ed,  the  crews  were  better  disci* 
plined  and  better  tempered,  the  biscuit  was  better,  the 
beer  was  better,  the  slops  were  better,  than  under  any 
of  his  predecessors ;  and  yet  that  the  charge  to  the 
public  was  less  than  it  ha*d  been  when  the  vessels  were 
unscaworthy,  when  the  sailors  were  riotous,  when  the 
food  was  alive  with  vermin,  when  the  drink  tasted  like 
tanpickle,  and  when  the  clothes  and  hammocks  were 
rotten.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  these  two 
representations  are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other  ; 
and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  both  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  true.  Orford  was  covetous  and  un- 
principled; but  he  had  great  professional  skill  and 
knowledge,  great  industry,  and  a  strong  wilL  He  waa 
therefore  an  useful  servant  of  the  state  when  the  in* 
terests  of  the  state  were  not  opposed  to  his  own  :  and 
this  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  some  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  He  was,  for  example,  an  incomparably 
better  administrator  than  Torrington.  For  Torring- 
ton's  weakness  and  negligence  caused  ten  times  as 
much  mischief  as  his  rapacity.  But,  when  Orforc^  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  doing  what  was  wrong,  he  did  what 
was  right,  and  did  it  ahly  and  diligently.  Whatever 
Torrington  did  not  embezzle  he  wasted.  Orford  may 
have  embezzled  as  much  as  Torrington ;  but  he  wasted 
nothing. 
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Early  in  the  session,  the  House  of  Commons  ro* 
solved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  Navy, 
This  Committee  sate  at  intervals  during  more  than 
three  months,  Orford*s  administration  underwent  a 
close  scrutiny,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  a  severe 
censure.  A  resolution  condemning  the  manner  in 
which  hb  accounts  had  been  kept  was  lost  by  only  one 
vote.  There  were  a  hundred  and  forty  against  him,  and 
a  hundred  and  forty  one  for  him.  When  the  report 
was  presented  to  the  House,  another  attempt  was  made 
to  put  a  stigma  upon  him.  It  was  moved  that  the  King 
should  be  requested  to  place  the  direction  of  maritime 
aSairs  in  other  hands.  There  were  a  hundred  and 
sixty  Ayes  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  four  Noes.  With 
this  victory,  a  victory  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
defeat,  his  friends  were  forced  to  be  content.  An  ad- 
dress setting  forth  some  of  the  abuses  in  the  naval  de- 
partment, and  beseeching  King  William  to  correct 
them,  was  voted  without  a  division.  In  one  of  those 
abuses  Orford  was  deeply  interested.  He  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  he.  had  held,  ever  since 
the  Revolution,  the  lucrative  place  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy.  It  was  evidently  improper  that  two  o£Sces,  one 
of  which  was  meant  to  be  a  check  on  the  other,  should 
be  united  in  the  same  person ;  and  this  the  Commons 
represented  to  the  King. 

Questions  relating  to  the  military  and  naval  Estab* 
lishments  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Com-  oommiMiM 
mons  so  much  during  the  session  that,  until  r<St«rM.  ^ 
the  prorogation  was  at  hand,  little  was  said  about  the 
resumption  of  the  Crown  grants.  But,  just  before  the 
Land  Tax  Bill  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  a  clause  was 
added  to  it  by  which  seven  Commissioners  were  em* 
powered  to  take  account  of  the  property  forfeited  in 
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[reland  daring  the  late  troubles.  The  selection  of 
those  Commissioners  the  House  reserved  to  itself. 
Every  member  was  directed  to  bring  a  list  containing 
the  names  of  seven  persons  who  were  not  members  ; 
and  the  seven  names  which  appeared  in  the  greatest 
number  of  lists  were  inserted  in  the  bill.  The  result 
of  the  ballot  was  unfavourable  to  the  government. 
Four  of  the  seven  on  whom  the  choice  fell  were  con- 
nected with  the  opposition  ;  and  one  of  them,  Trench- 
urd,  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  pamphleteers  who 
nad  been  during  many  months  employed  in  raising  a 
cry  against  the  army. 

The  Land  Tax  Bill,  with  this  clause  tacked  to  it» 
was  carried  to  the  Upper  House.  The  Peers  com- 
plained, and  not  without  reason,  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceoding.  It  may,  they  said,  be  very  proper  that  Com- 
miiisioners  should  be  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  take  account  of  the  forfeited  property  in  Ireland. 
Bu(  they  should  be  appointed  by  a  separate  Act, 
Tht  n  we  should  be  able  to  make  amendments,  to  ask 
for  ijonferences,  to  give  and  receive  explanations.  The 
Land  Tax  Bill  we  cannot  amend.  We  may  indeed  re- 
ject it ;  but  we  cannot  reject  it  without  shaking  public 
credit,  without  leaving  the  kingdom  defenceless,  with- 
out raising  a  mutiny  in  the  navy.  The  Lords  yielded^ 
but  not  without  a  protest  which  was  signed  by  some 
strong  Whigs  and  some  strong  Tories.  The  King  was 
even  more  displeased  than  the  Peers.  "This  Com- 
mission," he  said,  in  one  of  his  private  letters,  "  will 
give  plenty  of  trouble  next  winter."  It  did  indeed 
give  more  trouble  than  he  at  all  anticipated,  and 
brought  the  nation  nearer  than  it  has  ever  since  been 
to  the  verge  of  another  revolution. 

And  now  the  supplies  had  been  voted.     The  spring 
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was  brightening  and  blooming  into  summer.  The  lords 
and  squires  were  sick  of  London  ;  and  the  Prorogatio« 
King  was  sick  of  England.  On  the  fourth  day  m»nt. 
of  May  he  prorogued  the  Houses  with  a  speech  very 
different  from  the  speeches  with  which  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  dismissing  the  preceding  Parliament.  He 
uttered  not  one  word  of  thanks  or  praise.  He  expressed 
a  hope  that,  when  they  should  meet  again,  they  would 
make  effectual  provision  for  the  public  safety.  **  I 
wish,'*  these  were  his  concluding  words,  "  no  mischief 
may  happen  in  the  mean  time."  The  gentlemen  who 
thronged  the  bar  withdrew  in  wrath,  and,  as  tKey 
could  not  take  immediate  vengeance,  laid  up  his  re- 
proaches in  their  hearts  against  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session. 

The  Houses  had  broken  up;  but  there  was  still 
much  to  be  done  before  the  King  could  set  out  for  Loo. 
He  did  not  yet  perceive  that  the  true  way  to  escape 
from  his  difficulties  was  to  form  an  entirely  changes  in 
new  ministry  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  iSi  hlS!!!!^ 
majority  which  had,  in  the  late  session,  been  ^^^^' 
found  so  unmanageable.  But  some  partial  changes  he 
could  not  help  making.  The  recent  votes  of  the  Com- 
mons forced  him  seriously  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  It  was  impossible  that  Orford 
could  continue  to  preside  at  that  Board  and  to  be  at 
the  same  time  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He  was  offered 
his  option.  His  own  wish  was  to  keep  the  Treasurer- 
ship,  which  was  both  the  more  lucrative  and  the  more 
secure  of  his  two  places.  But  it  was  so  strongly  rep- 
resented to  him  that  he  would  disgrace  himself  by  giv- 
ing up  great  power  for  the  sake  of  gains  which,  rich 
and  childless  as  he  was,  ought  to  have  been  beneath 
his  consideration,  that  he  determined  to  remain  at  the 
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Admiralty.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  sacrn 
See  which  he  had  made  entitled  him  to  govern  despoti- 
eally  the  department  at  which  he  had  been  persuaded  to 
remain.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  King  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  in  his  own  hands  the  power  of  appointing 
and  removing  the  Junior  Lords.  One  of  these  Lords, 
especially,  the  First  Commissioner  hated,  and  was 
bent  on  ejecting,  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  was  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Portsmouth.  Rooke  was  a  brave 
and  skilful  officer,  and  had,  therefore,  though  a  Tory  in 
politics,  been  suffered  to  keep  his  place  during  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  Whig  Junto.  Orford  now  complained 
to  the  King  that  Rooke  had  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  factious  opposition  which  had  given  so  much 
trouble,  and  had  lent  the  weight  of  his  professional  and 
official  authority  to  the  accusations  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  naval  administration.  The  King 
spoke  to  Rooke,  who  declared  that  Orford  had  been 
misinformed.  "  I  have  a  great  respect  for  my  Lord ; 
and  on  proper  occasions  I  have  not  failed  to  express  it 
in  public.  There  have  certainly  been  abuses  at  the 
Admiralty  which  I  am  unable  to  defend.  When  those 
abuses  have  been  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  have  sate  silent.  But,  whenever  any 
personal  attack  has  been  made  on  my  Lord,  I  havo 
done  him  the  best  service  that  I  could."  William  was 
satisfied,  and  thought  that  Orford  should  have  been 
satisfied  too.  But  that  haughty  and  perverse  natare 
could  be  content  with  nothing  but  absolute  dominion. 
He  tendered  his  resignation,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  retract  it.  He  said  that  he  could  be  of  no  use.  It 
would  be  easy  to  supply  his  place ;  and  his  successors 
should  have  his  best  wishes.  He  then  retired  to  the 
soontry,  where,  as  was  reported,  and  may  easily  be 
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believed,  he  rented  his  ill  humour  in  funous  invectives 
■gainst  the  King.  The  Treasurership  of  the  Navy 
was  given  to  the  Speaker  Littleton.  The  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  a  nobleman  of  very  fair  character  and  of 
some  experience  in  business,  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Other  changes  were  made  at  the  same  time.  There 
bad  during  some  time  been  really  no  Lord  President 
of  the  Council.  Leeds,  indeed,  was  still  called  Lord 
President,  and,  as  such,  took  precedence  of  dukes  of 
older  creation  ;  but  he  had  not  performed  any  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  since  the  prosecution  instituted 
against  him  by  the  Commons  in  1695  had  been  sud- 
denly stopped  by  an  event  which  made  the  evidence 
of  his  guilt  at  once  legally  defective  and  morally  com- 
plete. It  seems  strange  that  a  statesman  of  eminent 
ability,  who  had  been  twice  Prime  Minister,  should 
have  wished  to  hold,  by  so  ignominious  a  tenure,  a 
place  which  can  have  had  no  attraction  for  him  but  the 
salary.  To  that  salary,  however,  Leeds  had  clung, 
year  after  year ;  and  he  now  relinquished  it  with  a 
very  bad  grace.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pembroke  ; 
and  the  Privy  Seal  which  Pembroke  laid  down  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  peer  of  recent  creation,  Vis- 
count Lonsdale.  Lonsdale  had  been  distinguished  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  Sir  John  Lowther,  and  had 
held  high  office,  but  had  quitted  public  life  in  weariness 
and  disgust,  and  had  passed  several  years  in  retirement 
at  his  hereditary  seat  in  Cumberland.  He  had  planted 
forests  round  his  house,  and  had  employed  Verrio  to 
decorate  the  interior  with  gorgeous  frescoes  which  rep- 
resented the  gods  at  their  banquet  of  ambrosia.  Very 
reluctantly,  and  only  in  compliance  with  the  earnest 
and  almost  angry  importunity  of  the  King,  Loosdala 
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consented  to  leave  his  magnificent  retreat,  and  again 
to  encounter  the  vexations  of  public  life. 

Trumball  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  State ;  and 
the  seals  which  he  had  held  were  given  to  Jersey;  who 
was  succeeded  at  Paris  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  new  Privy  Seal  and 
the  new  Secretary  of  State  were  moderate  Tories. 
The  King  had  probably  hoped  that,  by  calling  them  to 
his  councils,  he  should  conciliate  the  opposition.  But 
the  device  proved  unsuccessful  ;  and  soon  it  appeared 
that  the  old  practice  of  filling  the  chief  ofiices  of  state 
with  men  taken  irom  various  parties,  and  hostile  to  one 
another,  or,  at  least,  unconnected  with  one  another,  was 
altogether  unsuited  to  the  new  state  of  affidrs ;  and 
that,  since  the  Commons  had  become  possessed  of  su- 
preme power,  the  only  way  to  prevent  them  fcom  abus- 
ing that  power  with  boundless  folly  and  violence  was  to 
intrust  the  government  to  a  ministry  which  enjoyed 
their  confidence. 

While  William  was  making  these  changes  in  the 
great  offices  of  state,  a  change  in  which  he  took  a  stall 
deeper  interest  was  taking  place  in  his  own  household. 
He  had  laboured  in  vain  during  many  months  to  keep 
the  peace  between  Portland  and  Albemarle.  Albe- 
marle, indeed,  was  all  courtesy,  good  humour,  and 
imbmission:  but  Portland  would  not  be  conciliated. 
Even  to  foreign  ministers  he  railed  at  his  rival  and 
complained  of  his  master.  The  whole  Court  was  di- 
vided between  the  competitors,  but  divided  very  un- 
equally. The  majority  took  the  side  of  Albemarle, 
whose  manners  were  popular  and  whose  power  was 
evidently  growing.  Portland's  few  adherents  were 
persons  who,  like  him,  had  already  made  their  fortunes, 
and  who  did  not  therefore  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
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transfer  their  homage  to  a  new  patron.  One  of  these 
persons  tried  to  enlist  Prior  in  Portland's  faction,  but 
with  very  little  success.  "  Excuse  me,"  said  the  poet, 
"  if  I  follow  your  example  and  my  Lord's.  My  Lord 
is  a  model  to  us  all ;  and  you  have  imitated  him  to 
good  purpose.  He  retires  with  half  a  million.  You 
have  large  grants,  a  lucrative  employment  in  Holland, 
a  fine  house.  I  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  court  is 
like  those  fashionable  churches  into  which  we  have 
looked  at  Paris.  Those  who  have  received  the  bene- 
diction are  instantly  away  to  the  Opera  House  or  the 
Wood  of  Boulogne.  Those  who  have  not  leceived 
the  benediction  are  pressing  and  elbowing  each  other 
to  get  near  the  altar.  You  and  my  Lord  have  got 
your  blessing,  and  are  quite  right  to  take  yourselves 
off  with  it.  I  have  not  been  blest,  and  must  fight  my 
way  up  as  well  as  I  can."  Prior's  wit  was  his  own. 
But  his  worldly  wisdom  was  common  to  him  with  mul- 
titudes ;  and  the  crowd  of  those  who  wanted  to  be 
lords  of  the  bedchamber,  rangers  of  parks,  and  lieu- 
tenants of  counties,  neglected  Portland  and  tried  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  Albemarle. 

By  one  person,  however,  Portland  was  still  assidu- 
ously courted  ;  and  that  person  was  the  King.  Noth- 
ing was  omitted  which  could  soothe  an  irritated  mind. 
Sometimes  William  argued,  expostulated  and  implored 
during  two  hours  together.  But  he  found  the  com- 
rade of  his  youth  an  altered  man,  unreasonable,  obsti- 
nate and  disrespectful  even  before  the  public  eye.  The 
Prussian  minister,  an  observant  and  impartial  witness, 
declared  that  his  hair  had  more  than  once  stood  on  end 
to  see  the  rude  discourtesy  with  which  the  servant 
repelled  the  gracious  advances  of  the  master.  Over 
and  over  William  invited  his  old  friend  to  take  the  old 
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aecttstomed  seat  in  his  royal  coach,  that  seat  wbieh 
Prince  George  himself  had  never  been  permitted  to 
invade  ;  and  the  invitation  was  over  and  over  declined 
in  a  way  which  would  have  been  thought  uncivil  even 
between  equals.  A  sovereign  could  not,  without  a 
culpable  sacrifice  of  his  personal  dignity,  persist  longer 
in  such  a  contest.  Portland  was  permitted  to  with- 
draw from  the  palace.  To  Heinsius,  as  to  a  common 
friend,  William  announced  this  separation  in  a  letter 
which  shows  how  deeply  his  feelings  had  been  wounded. 
*'  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  have  suffered.  I  have  done 
on  my  side  everything  that  I  could  do  to  satisfy  him  ; 
but  it  was  decreed  that  a  blind  jealousy  should  make 
him  regardless  of  everything  that  ought  to  have  been 
dear  to  him,"  To  Portland  himself  the  King  wrote  in 
language  still  more  touchjng.  **  I  hope  that  you  will 
oblige  me  in  one  thing.  Keep  your  key  of  office.  I 
shall  not  consider  you  as  bound  to  any  attendance. 
But  I  beg  you  to  let  me  see  you  as  often  as  possible. 
That  will  be  a  great  mitigation  of  the  distress  which 
you  have  caused  me.  For,  after  all  that  has  passed,  I 
cannot  help  loving  you  tenderly." 

Thus  Portland  retired  to  enjoy  at  his  ease  immense 
estates  scattered  over  half  the  shires  of  England,  and  a 
hoard  of  ready  money,  such,  it  was  said,  as  no  other 
private  man  in  Europe  possessed.  His  fortune  still 
continued  to  grow.  For,  though,  aft«r  the  fashion  of 
his  countrymen,  he  laid  out  large  sums  on  the  interior 
decoration  of  his  houses,  on  his  gardens,  and  on  his 
aviaries,  his  other  expenses  were  regulated  with  strict 
frugality.  His  repose  was,  however,  during  some 
years  not  uninterrupted.  He  had  been  trusted  with 
»uch  grave  secrets,  and  employed  in  such  high  mis- 
sions, that  his  assistance  was  still  frequently  necessaof 
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to  the  goTemment ;  and  that  assistance  was  given,  not, 
as  formerly,  with  the  ardour  of  a  devoted  friend,  but 
with  the  exactness  of  a  conscientious  servant.  He  still 
eontinoed  to  receive  letters  from  William  ;  letters  no 
longer  indeed  overflowing  with  kindness,  but  always 
indicative  of  perfect  confidence  and  esteem. 

The  chief  subject  of  those  letters  was  the  question 
which  had  been  for  a  time  settled  in  the  pre-  ^^^^^^  ,^ 
vioos  autumn  at  Loo,  and  which  had  been  re-  ««"ion- 
opened  in  the  spring  by  the  death  of  the   Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria. 

As  soon  as  that  event  was  known  at  Paris,  Lewis 
directed  Tallard  to  sound  William  as  to  a  new  trefity. 

The  first  thought  which  occurred  to  William  was  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  put  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in 
his  son's  place.  But  this  suggestion  was  coldly  re- 
ceived at  Versailles,  and  not  without  reason.  If,  in- 
deed, the  young  Francis  Joseph  had  lived  to  succeed 
Charles,  and  had  then  died  a  minor  without  issue,  the 
case  would  have  been  very  different.  Then  the 
Elector  would  have  been  actually  administering  the 
government  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and,  supported 
by  France,  England  and  the  United  Provinces,  might 
without  much  difficulty  have  continued  to  rule  as  King 
the  empire  which  he  had  begun  to  rule  as  Regent. 
He  would  have  had  also,  not  indeed  a  right,  but  some- 
thing which  to  the  vulgar  would  have  looked  like  a 
right,  to  be  his  son's  heir.  Now  he  was  altogether  un- 
connected with  Spain.  No  more  reason  could  be  given 
for  selecting  him  to  be  the  Catholic  King  than  for  se* 
lecting  the  Margrave  of  Baden  or  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  Something  was  said  about  Victor  Amadeui 
iif  Savoy,  and  something  about  the  King  of  Portugal ; 
but  to  both  there  were  insurmountable  objections.     It 
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seemed,  therefore,  that  the  only  choice  was  between  a 
French  Prince  and  an  Austrian  Prince  ;  and  William 
learned,  with  agreeable  surprise,  that  Lewis  might  pos- 
sibly be  induced  to  suflfer  the  younger  Archduke  to  be 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  It  was  intimated  at 
the  same  time  that  the  House  of  Bourbon  would  ex- 
pect, in  return  for  so  great  a  concession  to  the  rival 
House  of  Hapsburg,  greater  advantages  than  had 
been  thought  sufficient  when  the  Dauphin  consented 
to  waive  his  claims  in  favour  of  a  candidate  whose  ele- 
vation could  cause  no  jealousies.  What  Lewis  de- 
manded, in  addition  to  the  portion  formerly  assigned  to 
France,  was  the  Milanese.  With  the  Milanese  he  pro- 
posed to  buy  Lorraine  from  its  Duke.  To  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  this  arrangement  would  have  been  beneficial, 
and  to  the  people  of  Lorraine  more  beneficial  still. 
They  were,  and  had  long  been,  in  a  singularly  unhappy 
situation.  Lewis  domineered  over  them  as  if  they  had 
been  his  subjects,  and  troubled  himself  as  httle  about 
their  happiness  as  if  they  had  been  his  enemies.  Since 
he  exercised  as  absolute  a  power  over  them  as  over  the 
Normans  and  Burgundians,  it  was  desirable  that  he 
should  have  as  great  an  interest  in  their  welfare  as  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Normans  and  Burgundians. 

On  the  basis  proposed  by  France  William  was  will- 
ing to  negotiate ;  and,  when,  in  June  1699,  he  left 
Kensington  to  pass  the  summer  at  Loo,  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  known  as  the  Second  Treaty  of  Partition  were 
very  nearly  adjusted.  The  great  object  now  was  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Emperor.  That  consent,  it 
should  seem,  ought  to  have  been  readily^  and  eyen 
eagerly  given.  Had  it  been  given,  it  might  perhaps 
have  saved  Christendom  from  a  war  '^f*  eleven  years. 
But  the  policy  of  Austiia  was,  at  that  time,  strangely 
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cBlatorj  and  irresolute.  It  was  in  vain  that  William 
and  Heinsios  represented  the  importance  cf  every  hoar. 
"  The  Emperor's  ministers  go  on  dawdling,"  so  the  King 
wrote  to  Heinsius,  *'  not  because  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  the  matter,  not  because  they  mean  to  reject  the 
terms,  but  solely  because  they  are  people  is^ho  can 
make  up  their  minds  to  nothing."  While  the  negotia- 
tion at  Vienna  was  thus  drawn  out  into  endless  length, 
e^nl  tidings  came  from  Madrid. 

Spain  and  her  King  had  long  been  sunk  so  low  that 
it  seemed  impossible  for  either  to  sink  lower.  Yet  the 
political  maladies  of  tlie  monarchy  and  the  physical 
maladies  of  the  monarch  went  on  growing,  and  ex- 
hibited every  day  some  new  and  frightful  symptom. 
Since  the  death  of  the  Bararian  Prince,  the  Court  had 
been  divided  between  the  Austrian  faction,  of  which 
the  Queen  and  the  leading  ministers  Oropesa  and  Mel- 
gar  were  the  chiefs,  and  the  French  faction,  of  which 
the  most  important  member  was  Cardinal  Portocarrero, 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.  At  length  an  event  which,  as 
far  as  can  now  be  judged,  was  not  the  effect  of  a 
deeply  meditated  plan,  and  was  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  disputes  about  the  succession,  gave  the  advan- 
tage to  the  adherents  of  France.  The  government, 
having  committed  the  great  error  of  undertaking  to 
supply  Madrid  with  food,  committed  the  still  greater 
error  of  neglecting  to  perform  what  it  had  undertaken. 
The  price  of  bread  doubled.  Complaints  were  made 
to  the  magistrates,  and  were  heard  with  the  indolent 
apathy  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  administration 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade.  Then  the  pop- 
ulace rose,  attacked  the  house  of  Oropesa,  poured  by 
thousands  into  the  great  coui*t  of  the  palace,  and  in- 
risted  on  seeing  the  King.     The  Queen  appeared  in  a 
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balcony,  and  told  the  rioters  that  His  Majesty 
asleep.  Then  the  multitude  set  up  a  roar  of  fturj* 
*'  It  is  false :  we  do  not  believe  you.  We  will  see  him." 
"  He  has  slept  too  long,"  said  one  threatening  voice ; 
"  and  it  is  liigh  time  that  he  should  wake.'*  The  Queen 
retired  weeping;  and  the  wretched  being  on  whose 
dominions  the  sun  never  set  tottered  to  the  window, 
bowed  as  he  had  never  bowed  before,  muttered  some 
gracious  promises,  waved  a  handkerchief  in  the  air, 
bowed  again,  and  withdrew.  Oropesa^  afraid  of  being 
torn  to  pieces,  retired  to  his  country  seat.  Melgar 
made  some  show  of  resistance,  garrisoned  his  houae^ 
and  menaced  the  rabble  with  a  shower  of  grenades, 
but  was  soon  forced  to  go  after  Oropesa :  and  the  sa- 
preme  power  passed  to  Portocarrero. 

Portocarrero  was  one  of  a  race  of  men  of  whom  we, 
happily  for  us,  have  seen  very  Uttle,  but  whose  influ- 
ence has  been  the  curse  of  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
He  was,  like  Sixtus  the  Fourth  and  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  a  politician  made  out  of  an  impious  priest.  Suck 
politicians  are  generally  worse  than  the  worst  of  the 
laity,  more  merciless  than  any  ruffian  that  can  be 
found  in  camps,  more  dishonest  than  any  pettifogger 
who  haunts  the  tribunals.  The  sanctity  of  their  pro- 
fession has  an  unsanctifying  influence  on  them.  The 
lessons  of  the  nursery,  the  habits  of  boyhood  and  of 
early  youth,  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority 
of  avowed  infidels  some  traces  of  religion,  which,  in 
seasons  of  mourning  and  of  sickness,  become  plainly 
discernible.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a.ty  such 
trace  should  remain  in  the  mind  of  the  hypocrite  who, 
during  many  years,  is  constantly  going  through  what 
he  considers  as  the  mummery  of  preaching,  saying 
mass,  baptizing,  shriving.    When  an  ecclesiastic  of  this 
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iort  mixes  in  the  contests  of  men  of  the  world,  he  k 
indeed  much  to  be  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  but  still  more 
to  be  dreaded  as  an  ally.  From  the  pulpit  where  he 
daily  employs  his  eloquence  to  embellish  what  he  re- 
gards as  fables,  from  the  altar  whence  he  daily  looks 
down  with  secret  scorn  on  the  prostrate  dupe^  who  be- 
lieve that  he  can  turn  a  drop  of  wine  into  blood,  from 
the  confessional  where  he  daily  studies  with  cold  and 
scientific  attention  the  morbid  anatomy  of  guilty  con- 
sciences, he  brings  to  courts  some  talents  which  may 
nioye  the  envy  of  the  more  cunning  and  unscrupulous 
of  lay  courtiers  ;  a  rare  skill  in  reading  characters  and 
in  managing  tempers,  a  rare  ^rt  of  dissimulation,  a  rare 
dexterity  in  insinuating  what  it  is  not  safe  to  affirm  or 
to  propose  in  explicit  terms.  There  are  two  feelings 
which  often  prevent  an  unprincipled  layman  from  be- 
coming utterly  depraved  and  despicable,  domestic  fuel- 
ing, and  chivalrous  feeling.  His  heart  may  be  softened 
by  the  endearments  of  a  family.  His  pride  may  re- 
volt fit)m  the  thought  of  doing  what  does  not  become 
a  gentleman.  But  neither  with  the  domestic  feeling 
nor  with  the  chivalrous  feeling  has  the  wicked  priest 
any  sympathy.  His  gown  excludes  him  from  the  clos- 
est and  most  tender  of  human  relations,  and  at  the 
same  time  dispenses  him  ft*om  the  observation  of  the 
fitshionable  code  of  honour. 

Such  a  priest  was  Portocarrero ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  consummate  master  of  his  craft.  To  the 
name  of  a  statesman  he  had  no  pretensions.  The 
lofty  part  of  his  predecessor  Ximenes  was  out  of  the 
range,  not  more  of  his  intellectual,  than  his  moral  ca- 
pacity. To  reanimate  a  paralysed  and  torpid  monarchy, 
to  introduce  order  and  economy  into  a  bankrupt  treas- 
ury, to  restore  the  discipline  of  an  army  which  had 
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become  a  mob,  to  refit  a  navy  which  was  perishing 
from  mere  rottenness,  these  were  achievements  bejond 
the  power,  beyond  even  the  ambition,  of  that  ignoble 
nature.  But  there  was  one  task  for  which  the  new 
minister  was  admirably  qualified,  that  of  establishing, 
by  means  of  superstitious  terror,  an  absolute  dominion 
over  a  feeble  mind ;  and  the  feeblest  of  all  minds  was 
that  of  his  unhappy  sovereign.  Even  before  the  riot 
which  had  made  the  cardinal  supreme  in  the  state,  ho 
had  sucoeeded  in  introducing  into  the  palace  a  new 
confessor  selected  by  himself.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  King's  malady  took  a  new  form.  That  he  was  too 
weak  to  lift  his  food  to  his  misshapen  mouth,  that,  at 
thirty  seven,  he  had  the  bald  head  and  wrinkled  lace 
of  a  man  of  seventy,  that  his  complexion  was  taming 
from  yellow  to  green,  that  he  frequently  fell  down  in 
fits  and  remained  long  insensible,  these  were  no  longer 
the  worst  symptoms  of  his  malady.  He  had  always 
been  afraid  of  ghosts  and  demons ;  and  it  had  long 
been  necessary  that  three  friars  should  watch  every 
night  by  his  restless  bed  as  a  guard  against  hobgoblins. 
But  now  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  he  was  be- 
witched, that  he  was  possessed,  that  there  was  a  devil 
within  him,  that  there  were  devils  all  around  him.  He 
was  exorcised  according  to  the  forms  of  his  Church  : 
l)ut  this  ceremony,  instead  of  quieting  him,  scared  him 
out  of  almost  all  the  little  reason  that  nature  had  given 
him.  In  his  misery  and  despair  he  was  induced  to  re- 
sort to  irregular  modes  of  relief.  His  confessor  brought 
to  court  impostors  who  pretended  that  they  could  in- 
terrogate the  powers  of  darkness.  The  Devil  was 
called  up,  sworn  and  examined.  This  strange  depo- 
nent made  oath,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  His 
Catholic  Majesty  was  under  a  spell,  which  had  been 
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kid  Oil  him  many  years  before,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
rentdng  the  continuation  of  the  royal  line.  A  drag 
had  been  compounded  out  of  the  brains  and  kidneys  of 
a  human  corpse,  and  had  been  administered  in  a  cup 
of  chocolate.  This  potion  had  dried  up  all  the  sources 
of  life ;  and  the  best  remedy  to  which  the  patient 
could  now  resort  would  be  to  swallow  a  bowl  of  conse- 
crated oil  eyery  morning  before  breakfast.  Unhappily, 
the  authors  of  this  story  Tell  into  contradictions  which 
they  could  excuse  only  by  throwing  the  blame  on  Sa- 
tan, who,  they  said,  was  an  unwilling  witness,  and  a 
liar  from  the  beginning.  In  the  midst  of  their  conjur- 
ing, the  Inquisition  came  down  upon  them.  It  must 
be  admitted  that,  if  the  Holy  Office  had  reserved  all  its 
terrors  for  such  cases,  it  would  not  now  have  been  re« 
membered  as  the  most  hatefiil  judicature  that  was  ever 
known  among  civilised  men.  The  subaltern  impostors 
were  thrown  into  dungeons.  But  the  chief  criminal 
continued  to  be  master  of  the  King  and  of  the  kingdom. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  distempered  mind  of  Charles  one 
mania  succeeded  another.  A  longing  to  pry  into  those 
mysteries  of  the  grave  from  which  human  beings  avert 
their  thoughts  had  long  been  hereditary  in  his  house. 
Juana,  fcom  whom  the  mental  constitution  of  her  pos- 
terity seems  to  have  derived  a  morbid  taint,  had  sate, 
year  after  year,  by  the  bed  on  which  lay  the  ghastly 
remains  of  her  husband,  apparelled  in  the  rich  embroid- 
ery and  jewels  which  he  had  been  wont  to  wear  while 
living.  Her  son  Charles  found  an  eccentric  pleasure 
in  celebrating  his  own  obsequies,  in  putting  on  his 
shroud,  placing  himself  in  the  coffin,  covering  himself 
with  the  pall,  and  lying  as  one  dead  till  the  requiem 
had  been  sung,  and  the  mourners  had  departed  leaving 
bim  alone  in  the   tomb.     Philip  the  Second  found  ii 
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Bunilar  pleasure  in  ga^ng  on  the  huge  ohest  of  bronm 
in  which  his  remains  were  to  be  laid,  and  especially  om 
the  skull  which,  encircled  with  the  crown  of  Spain, 
grinned  at  him  from  the  cover.  Philip  the  Fourth, 
too,  hankered  after  burials  and  burial  places,  gratified 
his  curiosity  by  gazing  on  the  remains  of  liis  great 
grandfather,  the  Emperor,  and  sometimes  stretched 
himself  out  at  full  length  like  a  corpse  in  the  niche 
which  he  had  selected  for  himself  in  the  royal  ceme- 
tery. To  that  cemetery  his  son  was  now  attracted  by 
a  strange  fascination*  Europe  could  show  no  more 
magnificent  place  of  sepulture.  A  staircase  encrusted 
with  jasper  led  down  from  the  stately  church  of  the 
Escurial  into'  an  octagon  situated  just  beneath  the  high 
altar.  The  vault,  impervious  to  the  sun,  was  rich  with 
gold  and  precious  marbles,  which  reflected  the  blaze 
from  a  huge  chandelier  of  silver.  On  the  right  and 
on  the  left  reposed,  each  in  a  massy  sarcophagus,  the 
departed  kings  and  queens  of  Spain.  Into  this  mauso- 
leum the  King  descended  with  a  long  train  of  courtiers, 
and  ordered  the  coiBns  to  be  unclosed.  His  mother 
had  been  embalmed  with  such  consummate  skill  that 
she  appeared  as  she  had  appeared  on  her  death  bed. 
The  body  of  his  grandfather  too  seemed  entire,  but 
crumbled  into  dust  at  the  first  touch.  From  Charles 
neither  the  remains  of  his  mother  nor  those  of  his 
grandfather  could  draw  any  sign  of  sensibility.  But, 
when  the  gentle  and  gracefiil  Louisa  of  Orleans,  the 
miserable  man's  first  wife,  she  who  had  lighted  up  his 
dark  existence  with  one  short  and  pale  gleam  of  hap- 
piness, presented  herself,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years, 
to  his  eyes,  his  sullen  apathy  gave  way.  "  She  is  in 
heaven,"  he  cried ;  "  and  I  shall  soon  be  there  with 
her :  "  and  with  all  the  speed  of  which  his  limbs  were 
capable,  he  tottered  back  to  the  upper  air. 
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Socli  was  the  state  of  the  Court  of  Spain  when,  im 
the  autumn  of.  1699,  it  became  known  that,  since  the 
death  of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  the  govern- 
ments of  France,  of  England  and  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, were  busfly  engaged  in  framing  a  second  Treaty 
of  Partition.  Xhat  Castilians  would  be  indignant  at 
learning  that  any  foreign  potentate  meditated  the  dis- 
memberment of  that  empire  of  which  Castile  was  the 
head  might  have  been  foreseen.  But  it  was  less  easy 
to  foresee  that  William  would  be  the  chief  and  indeed 
almost  the  only  object  of  their  indignation.  If  the 
meditated  partition  really  was  unjustifiable,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  Lewis  was  far  more  to  blame  than 
William.  For  it  was  by  Lewis,  and  not  by  William, 
that  the  partition  had  been  originally  suggested ;  and 
it  was  Lewis,  and  not  William,  who  was  to  gain  an  ac- 
cession of  territory  by  the  partition.  Nobody  could 
doubt  that  William  would  most  gladly  have  acceded  to 
any  arrangement  by  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
could  be  preserved  entire  without  danger  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  and  that  he  had  agreed  to  the  division 
of  that  monarchy  solely  for  the  purpose  of  contenting 
Lewis.  Nevertheless  the  Spanish  ministers  carefully 
avoided  whatever  could  give  offence  to  Lewis,  and  in- 
demnified themselves  by  offering  a  gross  indignity  to 
William.  The  truth  is  that  their  pride  had,  as  extrav- 
agant pride  oflen  has,  a  close  affinity  with  meanness, 
rhey  knew  that  it  was  unsafe  to  insult  Lewis;  and 
they  believed  that  they  might  with  perfect  safety  in- 
snlt  William.  Lewis  was  absolute  master  of  his  large 
kingdom.  He  had  at  no  great  distance  armies  and 
'  fleets  which  one  word  from  him  would  put  in  motion. 
ff  he  were  provoked,  the  white  flag  might  in  a  few 
jays  be  again  flying  on  the  walls  of  Barcelona.     His 
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immense  power  was  contemplated  bj  the  CastiluoM 
with  hope  as  well  as  with  fear.  He  and  he  alone, 
they  imagined,  coatd  avert  that  dismemberment  of 
which  they  could  not  bear  to  think.  Perhaps  he 
might  yet  be  induced  to  violate  the  engagements  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  England  and  Holland,  if 
one  of  his  grandsons  were  named  successor  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  He,  therefore,  must  be  respected 
and  courted.  But  William  could  at  that  moment 
do  little  to  hurt  or  to  help.  He  could  hardly  be  said 
to  have  an  army.  He  could  take  no  step  which 
would  require  an  outlay  of  money  without  the  sanction 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the 
chief  study  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  cross  hun 
and  to  humble  him.  The  history  of  the  late  session 
was  known  to  the  Spaniai*ds  principally  by  inaccurate 
reports  brought  by  Irish  (riars.  And,  had  these  re- 
ports been  accurate,  the  real  nature  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary struggle  between  the  Court  party  and  the  Coun- 
try party  could  have  been  but  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  magnates  of  a  realm  in  which  there  had 
not,  during  several  generations,  been  any  constitutional 
opposition  to  the  royal  pleasure.  At  one  time  it  was 
generally  believed  at  Madrid,  not  by  the  mere  rabble, 
but  by  Grandees  who  had  the  envied  privilege  of  go- 
ing in  coaches  and  four  through  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal, that  William  had  been  deposed,  that  he  had  re- 
tired to  Holland,  that  the  Parliament  had  resolved  that 
there  should  be  no  more  kings,  that  a  commonwealth 
had  \\een  proclaimed,  and  that  a  Doge  was  about  to  be 
appointed :  and,  though  this  rumour  turned  out  to  be 
fidse,  it  was  but  too  true  that  the  English  government 
was,  just  at  that  conjuncture,  in  no  condition  to  resent 
slights.     Accordingly,  the  Marquess  of  Oanalcs,  wLa 
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represented  the  Catholic  King  at  Westminster,  re- 
ceived instructions  to  remonstrate  in  strong  langoage^ 
and  was  not  afraid  to  go  beyond  those  instructions. 
He  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  note  abusive 
and  impertinent  beyond  all  example  and  all  endurance. 
;His  master,  he  wrote,  had  learnt  with  amazement 
that  King  WilUam,  Holland  and  other  powers,  —  for 
the  ambassador,  prudent  even  in  his  blustering,  did 
not  choose  to  name  the  King  of  France,  —  were  en- 
gaged in  framing  a  treaty,  not  only  for  settling  the 
succession  to  the  Spanish  crown,  but  for  the  detestable 
purpose  of  dividing  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
whole  scheme  was  vehemently  condemned  as  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature  and  to  the  law  of  God.  The 
ambassador  appealed  from  the  King  of  England  to 
the  Parliament,  to  the  nobility,  and  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  concluded  by  giving  notice  that  he  should 
lay  the  whole  case  before  the  two  Houses  when  next 
they  met. 

The  style  of  this  paper  shows  how  strong  an  im- 
pression had  been  made  on  foreign  nations  by  the  un- 
fortunate events  of  the  late  session.  The  King,  it  was 
plain,  was  no  longer  considered  as  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  was  charged  with  having  committed  a 
wrong ;  but  he  was  not  asked  to  make  reparation.  He 
was  treated  as  a  subordinate  officer  who  had  been 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  public  law,  and  was  threat- 
ened with  the  displeasure  of  the  Commons,  who,  as  the 
real  rulers  of  the  state,  were  bound  to  keep  their  ser- 
vants in  order.  The  Lords  Justices  read  this  outrageous 
note  with  indignation,  and  sent  it  with  all  speed  to  Loo. 
Thence  they  received,  with  equal  speed,  directions  to 
send  Canales  out  of  the  country.  Our  ambassador 
was  at  the  same  time  recalled  from  Madrid ;  and  all 
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diplomatic  intercourse  between  England  and  Spain 
BQspended. 

It  is  probable  that  Canales  would  hare  expressed 
himself  in  a  less  unbecoming  manner,  had  there  not 
already  existed  a  most  unfortunate  quarrel  between 
Spain  and  William,  a  quarrel  in  which  William  waa 
perfectly  blameless,  but  in  which  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  English  Parliament  and  of  the  English  nation 
was  on  the  side  of  Spain. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  some  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of 
this  quarrel.  Few  portions  of  our  history 
are  more  interesting  or  instructive :  but  few  have 
been  more  obscure  and  distorted  by  passion  and  prej- 
udice. The  story  is  an  exciting  one  ;  and  it  has  gen- 
erally been  told  by  writers  whose  judgment  had  been 
perverted  by  strong  national  partiality.  Their  invec- 
tives and  lamentations  have  still  to  be  temperately  ex- 
amined ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  even 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
feelings  hardly  compatible  with  temperate  examination 
will  not  be  stirred  up  in  many  minds  by  the  name  of 
Darien.  In  truth  that  name  is  associated  with  calami- 
ties so  cruel  that  the  recollection  of  them  may  not  un- 
naturally disturb  the  equipoise  even  of  a  fair  and  se- 
date mind. 

The  man  who  brought  these  calamities  on  his  coun- 
try was  not  a  mere  visionary  or  a  mere  swindler.  He 
was  that  William  Paterson  whoso  name  is  honouiably 
associated  with  the  auspicious  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  English  commerce  and  in  English  finance.  Ilis 
plan  of  a  national  bank,  having  been  examined  and 
approved  by  the  most  eminent  statesmen  who  sate  in 
the  Parliament  house  at  Westminster  and  by  the  most 
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emineDt  merchants  who  walked  the  Exchange  of  Lon- 
don, had  been  carried  into  execution  with  signal  suc- 
cess. He  thought,  and  perhaps  thought  with  reason, 
that  his  services  had  been  ill  requited.  He  was,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  ori^nal  Directors  of  the  great  cor- 
poration which  owed  its  existence  to  him  ;  but  he  was 
not  reelected.  It  may  easily  be  believed  that  his  col- 
leagues, citizens  of  ample  fortune  and  of  long  experi- 
ence in  the  practical  part  of  trade,  aldermen,  war- 
dens of  companies,  heads  of  firms  well  known  in  every 
Burse  throughout  the  civilised  world,  were  not  well 
pleased  to  see  among  them  in  Grocers'  Hall  a  foreign 
adventurer  whose  whole  capital  consisted  in  an  inven- 
tive brain  and  a  persuasive  tongue.  Some  of  them 
were  probably  weak  enough  to  dislike  him  for  being  a 
Scot :  some  were  probably  mean  enough  to  be  jealous 
of  his  parts  and  knowledge :  and  even  persons  who 
were  not  unfavourably  disposed  to  him  might  have 
discovered,  before  they  had  known  him  long,  that, 
with  all  his  cleverness,  he  was  deficient  in  common 
sense  ;  that  his  mind  was  full  of  schemes  which,  at  the 
first  glance,  had  a  specious  aspect,  but  which,  on  closer 
examination,  appeared  to  be  impracticable  or  perni- 
cious ;  and  that  the  benefit  which  the  public  had  de- 
rived firom  one  happy  project  formed  by  him  would  be 
very  dearly  purchased  if  it  w^re  taken  for  granted  that 
all  his  other  projects  must  be  equally  happy.  Dis- 
gusted by  what  he  considered  as  the  ingratitude  of 
the  English,  he  repaired  to  the  Continent,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  able  to  interest  the  traders  of  the 
Hanse  Towns  and  the  princes  of  the  Grerman  Empire 
in  his  plans.  From  the  Continent  he  returned  unsuc- 
cessful to  London ;  and  then  at  length  the  thought  that 
lie  might  be  more  justly  appreciated  by  his  countrymen 
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than  by  strangers  seems  to  have  risen  in  his  mind. 
Just  at  this  time  he  fell  in  with  Fletcher  of  Saltonn, 
who  happened  to  be  in  England.  These  eccentric 
men  soon  became  intimate.  Each  of  them  had  his 
monomania;  and  the  two  monomanias  suited  each 
other  perfectly.  Fletcher's  whole  soul  was  possessed 
by  a  sore,  jealous,  punctiHous  patriotism.  His  heart 
was  ulcerated  by  the  thought  of  the  poverty,  the  fee- 
bleness, the  political  insignificance  of  Scotland,  and 
of  the  indignities  which  she  had  suffered  at  the  hand 
of  her  powerful  and  opulent  neighbour.  When  he 
talked  of  her  wrongs  his  dark  meagre  face  to<^  its 
sternest  expression  :  his  habitual  firown  grew  blacker ; 
and  his  eyes  flashed  more  than  their  wonted  fire. 
Paterson,  on  the  other  hand^  firmly  believed  himself 
to  have  discovered  the  means  of  making  any  state 
which  would  follow  his  counsel  great  and  prosperous 
in  a  time  which,  when  compared  with  the  life  of  an 
individual,  could  hardly  be  called  long,  and  which,  in 
the  Ufe  of  a  nation,  was  but  as  a  moment.  There  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  dishonest. 
Indeed  he  would  have  found  more  difficulty  in  deceiv- 
ing others  had  he  not  begun  by  deceiving  himself.  His 
fiiith  in  his  own  schemes  was  strong  even  to  martyr- 
dom ;  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he  illustrated  and 
defended  them  had  all  t\^e  charm  of  sincerity  and  of 
enthusiasm.  Very  seldom  has  any  blunder  committed 
by  fools,  or  any  villany  devised  by  impostors,  brought 
on  any  society  miseries  so  great  as  the  dreams  of  these 
two  friends,  both  of  them  men  of  integrity  and  both  of 
them  men  of  parts,  were  destined  to  bring  on  Scotland. 
In  1695  the  pair  went  down  together  to  their  native 
country.  The  Parliament  of  that  country  was  then 
about  to  meet  nnder  the  presidency  of  Tweeddale,  ao 
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old  acquaintance  and  country  neighbour  of  Fletcher. 
On  Tweeddale  the  first  attack  was  made.  He  was  a 
shrewd,  cautious,  old  politician.  Yet  it  should  seem 
that  he  was  not  able  to  hold  out  against  the  skill  and 
energy  of  the  assailants.  Perhaps,  however,  he  was 
not  altc^ther  a  dupe.  The  public  mind  was  at  that 
moment  violently  agitated.  Men  of  all  parties  were 
clamouring  for  an  inquiry  into  the  slaughter  of  Glen- 
coe.  There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  session  which 
was  about  to  commence  would  be  stormy.  In  such 
circumstances  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  might 
think  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  appease  the  anger  of 
the  Estates  by  offering  an  almost  irresistible  bait  to 
their  cupidity.  If  such  was  the  policy  of  Tweeddale, 
it  was,  for  the  moment,  eminently  successful.  The 
Parliament,  which  met  burning  with  indignation,  was 
soothed  into  good  humour.  The  blood  of  the  mur- 
dered Macdonalds  continued  to  cry  for  vengeance  in 
vain.  The  schemes  of  Paterson,  brought  forWard 
under  the  patronage  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
were  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  great  projector  was  the  idol  of  the  whole  nation. 
Men  spoke  to  him  with  more  profound  respect  than  to 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner.  His  antechamber  was 
crowded  with  solicitors  desirous  to  catch  some  drops 
of  that  golden  shower  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be 
the  dispenser.  To  be  seen  walking  with  him  in  the 
High  Street,  to  be  honoured  by  him  with  a  private  in- 
terview of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  were  enviable  distinc- 
tions. He,  after  the  fashion  of  all  the  false  prophets 
who  have  deluded  themselves  and  others,  drew  new 
fidth  in  his  own  lie  from  the  credulity  of  his  disciples. 
His  countenance,   his   voice,   his  gestures,   indicated 
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boundless  self-importance.  When  he  appeared  in  pul^ 
lie  he  looked,  —  such  is  the  language  of  one  who  prob> 
ably  had  often  seen  him,  — -  like  Atlas  conscious  that  a 
world  was  on  his  shoulders.  But  the  lurs  which  he 
gave  himself  only  heightened  the  respect  and  admira* 
tion  which  he  inspired.  His  demeanour  was  regaixled 
as  a  model.  Scotchmen  who  wished  to  be  thought 
wise  looked  as  like  Paterson  as  they  could. 

His  plan,  though  as  yet  disclosed  to  the  public  only 
by  glimpses,  was  applauded  by  all  classes,  Actions  and 
sects,  lords,  merchants,  advocates,  divines,  Whigs  and 
Jacobites,  Cameronians  and  Episcopalians.  In  tmth^ 
of  all  the  ten  thousand  bubUes  of  which  history  hat 
preserved  the  memory,  none  was  ever  more  skilfnlly 
puffed  into  existence  ;  none  ever  soared  higher,  or  glit- 
tered more  brilliantly;  and  none  ever  burst  with  a 
more  lamentable  explosion.  There  was,  however,  a 
certain  mixture  of  truth  in  the  magnificent  day  dream 
which  produced  such  fatal  effects. 

Scotland  was,  indeed,  not  blessed  widi  a  mild  di 
mate  or  a  fertile  soil.  But  the  richest  spots  that  had 
ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  had  been  spots 
quite  as  little  favoured  by  nature.  It  was  on  a  bare 
rock,  surrounded  by  de^  sea,  that  the  streets  of  Tyre 
were  piled  up  to  a  dizasy  height.  On  that  sterile  crag 
were  woven  the  robes  of  Persian  satraps  and  Sicilian 
tyrants :  there  were  fashioned  silver  bowls  and  charg- 
ers for  the  banquets  of  kings :  and  there  Pomeranian 
amber  was  set  in  Lydian  gold  to  adorn  the  necks  of 
queens.  In  the  warehouses  were  collected  the  fine 
linen  of  Egypt  and  the  odorous  gums  of  Arabia ;  the 
ivory  of  India,  and  the  tin  of  Britain.  In  the  port 
lay  fleets  of  great  ships  which  had  weathered  the 
alorms  of  the  Eoxine  and  the  Atlantic.     Powerful  and 
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wealthy  colonies  in  distant  parts  rf  the  world  looked 
iqp  with  filial  reverence  to  the  little  island ;  and  des- 
pots, who  trampled  on  the  laws  and  outraged  the  feel- 
ings of  all  the  nations  between  the  Hjdaspes  and  the 
^gean,  condescended  to  court  the  population  of  that 
busy  hive.  At  a  later  period,  on  a  dreary  bank  formed 
by  the  soil  which  the  A^P^^^  streams  swept  down  to 
the  Adriatic,  rose  the  palaces  of  Venice.  Within  a 
space  which  would  not  have  been  thought  large  enough 
for  one  of  the  parks  of  a  rude  northern  baron  were  col- 
lected riches  far  exceeding  those  of  a  northern  king- 
dom. In  almost  every  one  of  the  private  dwellings 
which  fringed  the  Great  Canal  were  to  be  seen  plate, 
mirrors,  jewellery,  tapestry,  paintings,  carving,  such  as 
might  move  the  envy  of  the  master  of  Holyrood.  In 
the  arsenal  were  munitions  of  war  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  contest  against  the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  And,  before  the  grandeur  of  Venice  had 
declined,  another  commonwealth,  still  less  favoured,  if 
possible,  by  nature,  had  rapidly  risen  to  a  power  and 
opulence  which  the  whole  civilised  world  contemplated 
with  envy  and  admiration.  On  a  desolate  marsh 
overhung  by  fogs  and  exhaling  diseases,  a  marsh  where 
there  was  neither  wood  nor  stone,  neither  firm  earth 
nor  drinkable  water,  a  marsh  from  which  the  ocean  on 
one  side  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other  were  with  diffi- 
culty kept  out  by  art,  was  to  be  found  the  most  pros- 
perous community  in  Europe.  The  wealth  which  was 
collected  within  five  mUes  of  the  Stadthouse  of  Am- 
sterdam would  purchase  the  fee  simple  of  Scotland. 
And  why  should  this  be  ?  Was  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  nature  had  bestowed  on  the  Phoenician, 
im  the  Venetian,  or  on  the  Hollander,  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  activity,  of  iogenuity,  of  forethought,  of  selfr 
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command,  than  on  the  citizen  of  Edinburgh  or  Glas- 
gow ?  The  troth  was  that,  in  all  those  qualities  which 
conduce  to  success  in  life,  and  especially  in  commercial 
life,  the  Scot  had  never  been  surpassed ;  perhaps  he 
had  never  been  equalled.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
that  his  energy  should  take  a  proper  direction ;  and  a 
proper  direction  Paterson  undertook  to  give. 

His  esoteric  project  was  the  original  pioject  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  extended  and  modified.  Co- 
lumbus had  hoped  to  establish  a  communication  be- 
tween our  quarter  of  the  world  and  India  across  the 
great  western  ocean.  But  he  was  stopped  by  an  un- 
expected obstacle.  The  American  continent,  stretch- 
ing far  north  and  far  south  into  cold  and  inhospitable 
regions,  presented  what  seemed  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  his  progress  ;  and,  in  the  same  year  in  which 
he  first  set  foot  on  that  continent,  Gama  reached  Mala* 
bar  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  during  two  hundred  years  the  trade 
of  Europe  with  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia  had  been 
carried  on  by  rounding  the  immense  peninsula  of 
Africa.  Paterson  now  revived  the  project  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  persuaded  himself  and  others  that  it  was 
possible  to  carry  that  project  into  effect  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  his  country  the  greatest  emporium  that 
had  ever  existed  on  our  globe. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  in 
America  some  spot  which  might  be  a  resting  place 
between  Scotland  and  India.  It  was  true  that  almost 
every  habitable  part  of  America  had  already  been 
seized  by  some  European  power.  Paterson,  however, 
imagined  that  one  province,  the  most  important  of  all, 
had  been  overlooked  by  the  short-sighted  cupidity  of 
vulgar  politicians  and  vulgar  traders.     The  isthmoi 
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which  joined  the  two  great  continents  of  the  New 
World  remained,  according  to  him,  unappropriated. 
Great  Spanish  vice-royalties,  he  said,  lay  on  the  east 
and  on  the  west ;  but  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Darien  were  abandoned  to  rude  tribes  which  followed 
their  own  usages  and  obeyed  their  own  princes.  He 
had  been  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in  what  character 
\ras  not  quite  clear.  Some  said  that  he  had  gone 
thither  to  convert  the  Indians,  and  some  tliat  he  had 
gone  tliither  to  rob  the  Spaniards.  But,  missionary  or 
pirate,  he  had  visited  Darien,  and  had  brought  away 
none  but  delightful  recollections.  The  havens,  he 
averred,  were  capacious  and  secure  :  the  sea  swarmed 
with  turtle :  the  country  was  so  mountainous  that, 
within  nine  degrees  of  the  equator,  the  climate  was 
temperate ;  and  yet  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
offered  no  impediment  to  the  conveyance  of  goods. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  construct  roads  along 
which  a  string  of  mules  or  a  wheeled  carriage  might 
in  the  cx)urse  ot  a  single  day  pass  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  soil  was,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  a  rich  black 
mould,  on  which  a  profusion  of  valuable  herbs  and  fruits 
grew  spontaneously,  and  on  which  all  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  tropical  regions  might  easily  be  raised 
by  human  industry  and  art ;  and  yet  the  exuberant 
fertility  of  the  earth  had  not  tainted  the  purity  of 
the  air.  Consider^  merely  as  a  place  of  residence, 
thi-  isthmus  was  a  paradise.  A  colony  placed  there 
could  not  fail  to  prosper,  even  if  it  had  no  wealth  ex- 
cept what  was  derived  from  agriculture.  But  agricult- 
nre  was  a  secondary  object  in  the  colonisation  of  Da- 
rien. Let  but  that  precious  neck  of  land  be  occupied 
by  an  intelligent,  an  enterprising,  a  thrifty  race  ;  and, 
in  a  few  years,  the  whole  trade  between    India  and 
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Europe  must  be  drawn  to  that  point.  The  tedioos  and 
perilous  passage  round  Africa  would  soon  be  aban« 
doned.  The  merchant  would  no  longer  expose  hia 
cargoes  to  the  mountainous  billows  and  capricious  gales 
of  the  Antarctic  seas.  The  greater  part  of  the-  voyage 
from  Europe  to  Darien,  and  the  whole  voyage  from 
Darien  to  the  richest  kingdoms  of  Asia,  would  be  a 
rapid  yet  easy  gliding  before  the  trade  winds  over  blue 
and  sparkling  waters.  The  voyage  back  across  the 
Pacific  would,  in  the  latitude  of  Japan,  be  almost 
equally  speedy  and  pleasant.  Time,  labour,  money, 
would  be  saved.  The  returns  would  come  in  more 
quickly.  Fewer  hands  would  be  required  to  navigate 
the  ships.  The  loss  of  a  vessel  would  be  a  rare  event. 
The  trade  would  increase  fast.  In  a  short  time  it 
would  double ;  and  it  would  all  pass  through  Darien. 
Whoever  possessed  that  door  of  the  sea,  that  key  of 
the  universe,  —  such  were  the  bold  figures  which  Pat- 
erson  loved  to  employ,  —  would  give  law  to  both  hem- 
ispheres ;  and  would,  by  peacefiil  arts,  without  shed- 
ding one  drop  of  blood,  establish  an  empire  as  splendid 
as  that  of  Cyrus  or  Alexander.  Of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  Scotland  was,  as  yet,  the  poorest  and  tho 
least  considered.  If  she  would  but  occupy  Darien,  if 
she  would  but  become  one  great  free  port,  one  great 
warehouse  for  the  wealth  which  the  soil  of  Darien 
might  produce,  and  for  the  still  greater  wealth  which 
would  be  poured  into  Darien  from  Canton  and  Siam, 
from  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas,  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  she  would  at  once 
take  her  place  in  the  first  rank  among  nations.  No 
rival  would  be  able  to  contend  with  her  either  in  the 
West  Indian  or  in  the  East  Indian  trade.  The  beg- 
garly countiy,  as  it  had  been  insolently  called  by  the 
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inbabitants  of  wanner  and  more  fhiitftil  regions,  would 
be  the  great  mart  for  the  choicest  luxuries,  sugar,  rum, . 
coflee,  chocolate,  tobacco,  the  tea  and  porcelain  of 
China,  the  muslin  of  Dacca,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere, 
the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  the  pearls  of  Karrack,  the 
deh'cious  birds'  nests  of  Nicobar,  cinnamon  and  pepper, 
ivory  and  sandal  wood.  From  Scotland  would  come 
all  the  finest  jewels  and  brocade  worn  by  duchesses  at 
the  balls  of  St.  James's  and  Versailles.  From  Scot- 
land would  come  all  the  saltpetre  which  would  furnish 
the  means  of  war  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  contend- 
ing potentates.  And  on  all  the  vast  riches  which 
would  be  constantly  passing  through  the  little  kingdom 
a  toll  wotdd  be  paid  which  would  remain  behind. 
There  would  be  a  prosperity  such  as  might  seem  fabu- 
lous, a  prosperity  of  which  every  Scotchman,  from  the 
peer  to  the  cadie,  would  partake.  Soon,  all  along  the 
now  desolate  shores  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  villas  and 
pleasure  grounds  would  be  as  thick  as  dong  the  edges 
of  the  Dutch  canals.  Edinburgh  would  vie  with  Lon- 
don and  Paris  ;  and  the  baillie  of  Olasgow  or  Dundee 
would  have  as  stately  and  well  furnished  a  mansion, 
and  as  fine  a  gallery  of  pictures,  as  any  burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam. 

.  This  magnificent  plan  was  at  first  but  partially  dis- 
closed to  the  public.  A  colony  was  to  be  planted  :  a 
vast  trade  was  to  be  opened  between  both  the  Indies 
and  Scotland :  but  the  name  .of  Darien  was  as  yet  pro- 
nounced only  in  whispers  by  Paterson  and  by  his  most 
confidential  friends.  He  had  however  shown  enough 
to  excite  boundless  hopes  and  desires.  How  well  ho 
succeeded  in  inspiring  others  with  his  own  feelings  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  memorable  Act  to  which  the 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  gave  the  Royal  sanction 
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on  the  26th  of  June  1695.  Bj  this  Act  some  persou 
who  were  named,  and  such  otiier  persons  as  should 
join  with  them,  were  formed  into  a  corponuion,  which 
was  to  be  named  the  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to 
Africa  and  the  Indies.  The  amount  of  the  capital  to 
be  employed  was  not  fixed  by  law;  but  it  was  pro- 
vided that  one  half  of  the  stock  at  least  must  be  held 
by  Scotchmen  resident  in  Scotland,  and  that  no  stock 
which  had  been  originally  held  by  a  Scotchman  resi- 
dent in  Scotland  should  ever  be  transferred  to  any  but 
a  Scotchman  resident  in  Scotland.  An  entire  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  with  Asia,  Afirica  and  Am^ca,  for  a 
term  of  thirty  one  years,  was  granted  to  the  Company. 
All  goods  imported  by  the  Company  were  during 
twenty  one  years  to  be  duty  free,  with  the  exception 
of  foreign  sugar  and  tobacco.  Sugar  and  tobacco 
grown  on  the  Company's  own  plantations  were  ex- 
empted from  all  taxation.  Every  member  and  every 
servant  of  the  Company  was  to  be  privileged  against 
impressment  and  arrest.  If  any  of  these  privileged 
persons  was  impressed  or  arrested,  the  Company  was 
authorised  to  release  him,  and  to  demand  the  assistance 
both  of  the  civil  and  of  the  military  power.  The 
Company  was  authorised  to  take  possession  of  unoccu* 
pied  territories  in  any  part  of  Asia,  Afirica  or  Amer* 
ica,  and  there  to  plant  colonies,  to  build  towns  and  forts, 
to  impose  taxes,  and  to  provide  magazines,  arms  and 
ammunition,  to  raise  troops,  to  wage  war,  to  conclude 
treaties ;  and  the  King  was  made  to  promise  that,  if 
any  foreign  state  should  injure  the  Company,  he 
would  interpose,  and  would,  at  the  public  charge,  ob» 
tain  reparation.  Lastly  it  was  provided  that,  in  order 
to  give  greater  security  and  solemnity  to  this  most  ex- 
orbitant grant,  the  whole  substance  of  the.  Act  shookl 
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be  set  forth  in  Letters  Patent  to  which  the  Gbancenor 
was  directed  to  put  the  Great  Seal  without  delaj. 

The  letters  were  drawn  :  the  Great  Seal  was  afRxed : 
the  subscription  books  were  opened ;  the  shares  were 
Rxed  at  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  each ;  and  from  the 
Pentland  Firth  to  the  Solway  Firth  every  man  who 
had  a  hundred  pounds  was  impatient  to  put  down  his 
name.  About  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  were  actually  paid  up.  This  may  not,  at  first 
sight,  appear  a  large  sum  to  those  who  remember  the 
bubbles  of  1825  and  of  1845,  and  would  assuredly  not 
have  sufficed  to  defray  the  charge  of  three  months  of 
war  with  Spain.  Yet  the  effort  was  marvellous  when 
it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence  that  the  Scotch 
people  voluntarily  contributed  for  the  colonisation  of 
Darien  a  larger  proportion  of  their  substance  than  any 
other  people  ever,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  volun- 
tarily contributed  to  any  commercial  \indertaking.  A 
great  part*  of  Scotland  was  then  as  poor  and  rude  as 
Iceland  now  is.  There  were  five  or  six  shires  which 
did  not  altogether  contain  so  many  guineas  and  crowns 
as  were  tossed  about  every  day  by  the  shovels  of  a 
single  goldsmith  in  Lombard  Street.  Even  the  nobles 
had  very  little  ready  money.  They  generally  took  a 
large  part  of  their  rents  in  kind,  and  were  thus  able, 
on  their  own  domains,  to  live  plentifully  and  hospitably. 
But  there  were  many  esquires  in  Kent  and  Somerset^ 
shire  who  received  from  their  tenants  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  than  a  Duke  of  Gordon  or  a 
Marquess  of  Atholl  drew  from  extensive  provinces. 
The  pecuniary  remuneration  of  the  clergy  was  such  as 
would  have  moved  the  pity  of  the  most  needy  curate 
who  thought  it  a  privilege  to  drink  his  ale  and  smoke 
his  pipe  in  the  kitchen  of  an    English  manor  house. 
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Even  in  the  fertile  Merse  there  were  parishes  of  whidi 
the  minister  received  only  from  four  to  eight  pounds 
sterling  in  cash.  The  official  income  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  only  five  hun- 
dred a  year ;  that  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  only  four 
hundred  a  year.  The  land  tax  of  the  whole  kingdom 
was  fixed  some  years  latef  by  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
at  little  more  than  half  the  land  tax  of  the  single 
county  of  Norfolk.  Four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
])robably  bore  as  great  a  ratio  to  the  wealth  of  Scotland 
then  as  forty  millions  would  bear  now. 

The  list  of  the  membera  of  the  Darien  Company 
deserves  to  be  examined.  The  number  of  shareholders 
was  about  fourteen  hundred.  The  largest  quantity  of 
stock  registered  in  one  name  was  three  thousand 
pounds.  The  heads  of  three  noble  houses  took  three 
thousand  pounds  each,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
Duke  of  Queensbury  and  Lord  Belhaven,  a  man  of 
ability,  spirit  and  patriotism,  who  had  entef^  into  the 
design  with  enthusiasm  not  inferior  to  that  of  Fletcher. 
Argyle  held  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  John  Dalrym- 
ple,  but  too  well  known  as  the  Master  of  Stair,  had 
just  succeeded  to  his  father^s  title  and  estate,  and  was 
now  Viscount  Stair.  He  put  down  his  name  for 
a  thousand  pounds.  The  number  of  Scotch  peers 
who  subscribed  was  between  thirty  and  forty.  The 
City  of  Edinburgh,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  took 
three  thousand  pounds,  the  City  of  Glasgow  three 
thousand,  the  City  of  Perth  two  thousand.  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  subscribers  contributed  only  one 
hundred  or  two  hundred  pounds  each.  A  very  few 
divines  who  were  settled  in  the  capital  or  in  other 
large  towns  were  able  to  purchase  shares.  It  is  mel- 
ancholy to  see  in  the  roll  the  name  of  more  than  one 
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professional  man  whose  paternal  anxiety  led  him  to  laj 
out  probably  all  his  hardly  earned  savings  in  purchas- 
ing a  hundred  pound  share  for  each  of  his  children. 
If,  indeed,  Paterson's  predictions  had  been  verified, 
such  a  share  would,  according  to  the  notions  of  that 
age  and  country,  have  been  a  handsome  portion  for  tlie 
daughter  of  a  writer  or  a  surgeon. 

That  the  Scotch  are  a  people  eminently  intelligent, 
wary,  resolute  and  self-possessed  is  obvious  to  the  most 
superficial  observation.  That  they  are  a  people  pecul- 
iarly liable  to  dangerous  fits  of  passion  and  delusions 
of  the  imagination  is  less  generally  acknowledged,  but 
is  not  less  true.  The  whole  kingdom  seemed  to  have 
gone  mad.  Paterson  had  acquired  an  influence  re- 
sembling rather  that  of  the  founder  of  a  new  religion, 
that  of  a  Mahomet,  that  of  a  Joseph  Smith,  than  that 
of  a  commercial  projector.  Blind  faith  in  a  religion, 
fanatical  zeal  for  a  religion,  are  too  common  to  astonish 
us.  But  such  faith  and  zeal  seem  strangely  out  of 
place  in  the  transactions  of  the  money  market.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  judging  after  the  event.  But  before 
the  event  materials  sufficient  for  the  forming  of  a  sound 
judgment  were  within  the  reach  of  all  who  cared  to 
use  them.  It  seems  inci*edible  that  men  of  sense,  who 
had  only  a  vague  and  general  notion  of  Paterson's 
scheme,  should  have  staked  everything  on  the  success 
of  that  scheme.  It  seems  more  incredible  still  that 
men  to  whom  the  details  of  that  scheme  had  been  con- 
fided should  not  have  looked  into  any  of  the  common 
books  of  history  or  geography  in  which  an  account  of 
Darien  might  have  been  found,  and  should  not  have 
asked  themselves  the  simple  question,  whether  Spain 
was  likely  to  endure  a  Scotch  colony  in  the  heart  of 
hei  Transatlantic  domuiions.     It  was  notorious  that 
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die  claimed  the  sovereigntj  of  the  isthmus  on  specious, 
«iaj,  on  solid,  grounds.  A  Spaniard  had  been  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  coast  of  Darien.  A  Spaniard  had  built 
a  town  and  established  a  government  on  that  coast.  A 
Spaniard  had,  with  great  labour  and  peril,  crossed  the 
mountainous  neck  of  land,  had  seen  rolling  beneath 
him  the  vast  Pacific,  never  before  revealed  to  Euro- 
pean eyes,  had  descended,  sword  in  hand,  into  the 
waves  up  to  his  girdle,  and  had  there  solemnly  taken 
possession  of  sea  and  shore,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown 
of  Castile.  It  was  true  that  the  region  which  Pater- 
son  described  as  a  paradise,  had  been  found  by  the  first 
Castilian  settlers  to  be  a  land  of  misery  and  death. 
The  poisonous  air,  exhaled  from  rank  jungle  and  stag- 
nant water,  had  compelled  them  to  remove  to  the  neigh- 
bouring haven  of  Panama ;  and  the  Red  Indians  had 
been  contemptuously  permitted  to  live  after  their  own 
fashion  on  the  pestilential  soil.  But  that  soil  was  still 
considered,  and  might  well  be  considered,  by  Spain  as 
her  own.  In  many  countries  there  were  tracts  of  mo- 
rass, of  mountain,  of  forest,  in  which  governments  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  be  at  the  expense  of  main- 
taining order,  and  in  which  rude  tribes  enjoyed  by  con- 
nivance a  kind  of  independence.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  the  members  of  the  Company  of  Scotland  trading 
to  Africa  and  the  Indies  to  look  very  far  for  an  exam* 
pie.  In  some  highland  districts,  not  more  than  a  hun« 
dred  miles  from  Edinburgh,  dwelt  clans  which  had  al- 
ways regarded  the  authority  of  King,  Parliament, 
Privy  Council  and  Court  of  Session,  quite  as  little  as 
tlie  aboriginal  population  of  Darien  regarded  the  au- 
tliority  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys  and  Audiences.  Yet  it 
would  surely  have  been  thought  an  outrageous  violation 
of  pubUc  law  in  the  King  of  Spain  to  take  possession  of 
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Appin  and  Lochaber.  And  would  it  be  a  less  outrageom 
violation  of  public  law  in  the  Scots  to  seize  on  a  province 
in  the  veiy  centre  of  his  possessions,  on  the  plea  that 
this  province  was  in  the  same  state  in  which  Appin 
and  Lochaber  had  been  during  centuries  ? 

So  grossly  unjust  was  Paterson's  scheme ;  and  yet 
it  was  less  unjust  than  impolitic  Torpid  as  Spain  had 
become,  there  was  still  one  point  on  which  she  was  ex- 
quisitely sensitive.  The  slightest  encroachment  of  any 
other  European  power  even  on  the  outskirts  of  her 
American  dominions  sufficed  to  disturb  her  repose  and 
to  brace  her  paralysed  nerves.  To  imagine  that  she 
would  tamely  suffer  adventurers  from  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  kingdoms  of  the  Old  World  to  form  a 
settlement  in  the  midst  of  her  empire,  within  a  day's 
sail  of  Portobello  on  one  side  and  of  Carthagena  on 
the  other,  was  ludicrously  absurd.  She  would  have 
been  just  as  likely  to  let  them  take  possession  of  the 
£scurial.  It  was,  therefore,  evident  that,  before  the 
new  Company  could  even  begin  its  commercial  opera* 
tions,  there  must  be  a  war  with  Spain  and  a  complete 
triumph  over  Spain.  What  means  had  the  Company 
of  waging  such  a  war,  and  what  chance  of  achieving 
such  a  triumph  ?  The  ordinary  revenue  of  Scotland  in 
time  of  peace  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand 
a  year.  The  extraordinary  supplies  granted  to  the 
Crown  during  the  war  with  France  had  amounted 
perhaps  to  as  much  more.  Spain,  it  is  true,  was  no 
longer  the  Spain  of  Pavia  and  Lepanto.  But,  even  in 
her  decay,  she  possessed  in  Europe  resources  which 
exceeded  thirty  fold  those  of  Scotland ;  and  in  Amer- 
ica, where  the  struggle  must  take  place,  the  dispro- 
portion was  still  greater.  The  Spanish  fleets  and  ar- 
senals  were   doubtless  in   wretched   condition.     Bat 
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there  were  Spanish  fleets ;  there  were  Spanish  arsenak. 
The  galleons,  which  sailed  every  year  from  Seville  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Darien  and  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Darien  back  to  Seville,  were  in  tolerable  con- 
dition, and  formed,  by  themselves,  a  considerable  arma- 
ment. Scotland  had  not  a  single  ship  of  the  line,  nor 
a  single  dockyard  where  such  a  ship  could  be  built.  A 
marine  sufficient  to  overpower  that  of  Spain  must  lie, 
not  merely  equipped  and  manned,  but  created.  An 
armed  force  sufficient  to  defend  the  isthmus  against  tlie 
whole  power  of  the  viceroy al ties  of  Mexico  and  Pern 
must  be  sent  over  five  thousand  miles  of  ocean.  What 
was  the  charge  of  such  an  expedition  likely  to  be? 
Oliver  had,  in  the  preceding  generation,  wrested  a  West 
Indian  island  from  Spain  :  but,  in  order  to  do  this,  Oli- 
ver, a  man  who  thoroughly  understood  the  administra- 
tion of  war,  who  wasted  nothing,  and  who  was  excel- 
ently  served,  had  been  forced  to  spend,  in  a  single  year, 
on  his  navy  alone,  twenty  times  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  Scotland ;  and,  since  his  days,  war  had  been  con- 
stantly becoming  more  and  more  costly. 

It  was  plain  that  Scotland  could  not  alone  support 
the  charge  of  a  contest  with  the  enemy  whom  Pater- 
son  was  bent  on  provoking.  And  what  assistance  was 
she  likely  to  have  from  abroad  ?  Undoubtedly  the  vast 
colonial  empire  and  the  narrow  colonial  policy  of  Spain, 
were  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  more  than  one 
great  maritime  power.  But  there  was  no  great  mari- 
time power  which  would  not  far  rather  have  seen  the 
isthmus  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  in  the 
hands  of  Spain,  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Darien  Com- 
|)any.  Lewis  could  not  but  dread  whatever  tended  to 
aggrandise  a  state  governed  by  William.  To  Holland 
the  East  India  trade  was  as  the  i^ple  of  her  eye.     Sb6 
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bad  been  the  chief  gainer  by  the  discoveries  of  Gama ; 
and  it  might  be  expected  that  she  would  do  all  that 
could  be  done  by  craft,  and,  if  need  were,  by  violence, 
rather  than  sufier  any  rival  to  be  to  her  what  she  had 
been  to  Venice.  England  remained ;  and  Paterson 
was  sanguine  enough  to  flatter  himself  that  England 
might  be  induced  to  lend  her  powerful  aid  to  the  Com- 
pany. He  and  Lord  Belhaven  repaired  to  liondon, 
opened  an  office  in  Clement's  Lane,  formed  a  Board  of 
Directors  auxiliary  to  the  Central  Board  at  Edinburgh, 
and  invited  the  capitalists  of  the  Royal  Exchange  to 
subscribe  foi^  the  stock  which  had  not  been  reserved  for 
Scotchmen  resident  in  Scotland.  A  few  monied  men 
were  allured  by  the  bait :  but  the  clamour  of  the  City 
was  loud  and  menacing ;  and  from  the  City  a  feeling 
of  indignation  spread  fast  through  the  country.  In 
this  feeling  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large  mixture  of 
evil.  National  antipathy  operated  on  some  minds,  re- 
ligious antipathy  on  others.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  anger  which  Paterson's  schemes  excited 
throughout  the  south  of  the  island  was,  in  the  inain^  . 
just  and  reasonable.  Though  it  was  not  yet  generally 
known  in  what  precise  spot  his  colony  was  to  be 
planted,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  he  intended  to 
occupy  some  part  of  America ;  and  there  could  be  as 
little  doubt  that  such  occupation  would  be  resisted. 
There  would  be  a  maritime  war;  and  such  a  war 
Scotland  had  no  means  of  carrying  on.  The  state  of 
her  finances  was  such  that  she  must  be  quite  unable  to 
fit  out  even  a  single  squadron  of  moderate  size.  Be- 
fore the  conflict  had  lasted  three  months,  she  would 
have  neither  money  nor  credit  left.  These  things  were 
obvious  to  every  coffeehouse  politician  ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  believe  that  they  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
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men  so  able  and  well  informed  as  some  who  sate  in  die 
Privy  Council  and  Parliament  at  Edinburgh.  In  one 
way  only  could  the  conduct  of  these  schemers  be  ex* 
plainftd.  They  meant  to  make  a  dupe  and  a  tool  of 
the  Southron.  The  two  British  kingdoms  were  so 
closely  connected,  physically  and  politically,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  one  of  them  to  be  at  peace 
with  a  power  with  which  the  other  was  at  war.  If 
the  Scotch  drew  King  William  into  a  quarrel,  England 
must,  from  regard  to  her  own  dignity  which  was  bound 
up  with  his,  support  him  in  it.  She  was  to  be  tricked 
into  a  bloody  and  expensive  contest  in  the  event  of 
which  she  had  no  interest ;  nay,  into  a  contest  in  which 
victory  would  be  a  greater  calamity  to  her  than  defeat. 
She  was  to  lavish  her  wealth  and  the  lives  of  her  sea- 
men, in  order  that  a  set  of  cunning  foreigners  might  en- 
joy a  monopoly  by  which  she  would  be  the  chief  suf- 
ferer. She  was  to  conquer  and  defend  provinces  for  the 
Scotch  corporation  ;  and  her  reward  was  to  be  that  her 
merchants  were  to  be  undersold,  her  customers  decoyed 
away,  her  exchequer  beggared.  There  would  be  an  end 
to  the  disputes  between  the  Old  East  India  Company 
and  the  New  East  India  Company  ;  for  both  Companies 
would  be  ruined  alike.  The  two  great  springs  of  rev- 
enue would  be  dried  up  together.  What  would  be  the 
receipt  of  the  Customs,  what  of  the  Excise,  when  vast 
magazines  of  sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  coffee,  chocolate,  tea^ 
spices,  silks,  muslins,  all  duty  free,  should  be  formed 
along  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  of  the  Clyde,  and 
along  the  border  from  the  mouth  of  the  Esk  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tweed  ?  What  army,  what  fleet,  would 
be  sufficient  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  government 
and  of  the  fair  trader  when  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land should  be  turned  into  one  great  smuggling  estab* 
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Ksbment  ?  Paterson's  plan  was  simply  tliis,  that  Eng- 
land should  first  spend  millions  in  defence  of  the  trade 
of  bis  Company,  and  should  then  be  plundered  of  twice 
as  many  millions  by  means  of  that  very  trade. 

The  cry  of  the  city  and  of  the  nation  was  soon 
echoed  by  the  legislature.  When  the  Parliament  met 
for  the  first  time  after  the  general  election  of  1696, 
Rochester  called  the  attention  of  the  Lords  to  the  con- 
stitution and  designs  of  the  Company.  Several  wit- 
nesses were  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  gave  evidence 
which  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  House.  "  If 
these  Scots  are  to  have  their  way,"  said  one  peer,  "  I 
shall  go  and  settle  in  Scotland,  and  not  stay  here  to  be 
made  a  beggar."  The  Lords  resolved  to  represent 
strongly  to  the  King  the  injustice  of  requiring  England 
to  exert  her  power  in  support  of  an  enterprise  which, 
if  successful,  must  be  fatal  to  her  commerce  and  to  her 
finances.  A  'represetitation  was  drawn  up  and  com- 
municated to  the  Commons.  The  Commons  eagerly 
concurred,  and  complimented  the  Peers  on  the  prompt- 
itude with  which  their  Lordships  had,  on  this  occa- 
sion, stood  forth  to  protect  the  public  interests.  The 
two  Houses  went  up  together  to  Kensington  with  the 
address.  William  had  been  under  the  walls  of  Namur 
when  the  Act  for  incorporating  the  Company  had  been 
touched  with  his  sceptre  at  Eldinburgh,  and  had  known 
nothing  about  that  Act  till  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  it  by  the  clamour  of  his  English  subjects. 
He  now  said,  in  plain  terms,  that  he  had  been  ill 
served  in  Scotland,  but  that  he  would  try  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  which  had  been  brought  to  his 
notice.  The  Lord  High  Commissioner  Tweeddale 
and  Secretary  Johnstone  were  immediately  dismissed. 
But  the  Act  which  had  been  passed  by  their  mana^ 
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meiit  Still  continaed  to  be  law  in  Scotland  ;  nor  was  it 
in  their  master's  power  to  undo  what  they  had  done. 

The  Commons  were  not  content  with  addressing  the 
throne.  They  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Scotch  Company  in  London.  Belhaven 
made  his  escape  to  his  own  country,  and  was  there  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Seqeant-at-Arms.  But  Pater- 
son  and  some  of  his  confederates  were  severely  exam- 
ined. It  soon  appeared  that  the  Board  which  was 
sitting  in  Clement's  Lane  had  done  things  which  were 
certainly  imprudent  and  perhaps  illegal.  The  Act  of 
Incorporation  empowered  the  directors  to  take  and  to 
administer  to  their  servants  an  oath  of  fidelity.  But 
that  Act  was  on  the  south  of  the  Tweed  a  nullity. 
Nevertheless  the  directors  had,  in  the  heart  of  the 
City  of  London,  taken  and  administered  this  oath,  and 
had  thus,  by  implication,  asserted  that  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  legislature  of  Scotland  accom- 
panied them  to  England.  It  was  resolved  that  they 
had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour, 
and  that  they  should  be  impeached.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  frame  articles  of  impeachment ;  but 
the  task  proved  a  difficult  one ;  and  the  prosecution  was 
suffered  to  drop,  not  however  till  the  few  English  cap- 
italists who  had  at  first  been  firiendly  to  Paterson's 
project  had  been  terrified  into  renouncing  all  connection 
with  him. 

Now,  surely,  if  not  before,  Paterson  ought  to  have 
seen  that  his  project  could  end  in  nothing  but  shame 
to  himself  and  ruin  to  his  worshippers.  From  the  first 
it  had  been  clear  that  England  alone  could  protect  his 
Company  against  the  enmity  of  Spain  ;  and  it  was 
now  clear  that  Spain  would  be  a  less  formidable  enemy 
than  England.     It  was  impossible  that  his  plan  could 
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excite  greater  indignation  in  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
at  Madrid)  or  in  tlie  House  of  Trade  at  Seville,  than 
it  had  excited  in  London.  Unhappily  he  was  given 
over  to  a  strong  delusion  ;  and  the  blind  multitude 
eagerly  followed  their  blind  leader.  Indeed  his  dupes 
were  maddened  by  that  which  should  have  sobered 
th**m.  The  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  which  sate 
at  Westminster,  pi\)ceedings  just  and  reasonable  in 
snbstance,  but  in  manner  doubtless  harsh  and  insolent, 
had  roused  the  angry  passions  of  a  nation,  feeble  in- 
deed in  numbers  and  in  material  resources,  but  emi- 
nently high  spirited.  The  proverbial  pride  of  the 
Scotch  was  too  much  for  their  proverbial  shrewdness. 
The  votes  of  the  English  Lords  and  Commons  were 
treated  with  marked  contempt.  The  populace  of 
Edinburgh  burned  Rochester  in  effigy.  Money  was 
poured  faster  than  ever  into  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
pany. A  stately  house,  in  Milne  Square,  then  the . 
most  modem  and  fashionable  part  of  Edinburgh,  was 
purchased  and  fitted  up  at  once  as  an  office  and  a 
warehouse.  Ships  adapted  both  for  war  and  for  trade 
wi»re  required :  but  the  means  of  building  such  ships 
did  not  exist-in  Scotland  ;  and  no  firm  in  the  south  of 
the  island  was  disposed  to  enter  into  a  contract  which 
might  not  improbably  be  considered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  as  an  impeachable  offijnce.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  dockyards  of  Amsterdam 
and  Hambm'g.  At  an  expense  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
a  few  vessels  were  procured,  the  largest  of  which  would 
hardly  have  mnked  as  sixtieth  in  the  English  navy ; 
and  with  this  force,  a  force  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
pirates  of  Sallee  in  check,  the  Company  tlirew  down 
the  gauntlet  to  all  the  maritime  powers  in  the  world. 
It  was  not  till  the   summer  of  1698   that  all  w«a 
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ready  for  the  expedition  which  was  to  change  the  iac« 
of  the  globe.  The  number  of  seamen  and  colonists 
who  embarked  at  Leith  was  twelve  hundred.  Of  the 
colonists  many  were  younger  sons  of  honourable  fami- 
lies, or  officers  who  had  been  disbanded  since  the  peace. 
It  was  impossible  to  find  room  for  all  who  were  desir- 
ous of  emigrating..  It  is  said  that  some  persons  who 
had  vainly  applied  for  a  passage  hid  themselves  in  dark 
comers  about  the  ships,  and,  when  discovered,  refused 
to  depart,  clung  to  the  rigging,  and  were  at  last  taken 
on  shore  by  main  force.  This  in&tuatioh  is  the  more 
extraordinary  because  few  of  the  adventurers  knew  to 
what  place  they  were  going.  All  that  was  quite  cer- 
tain was  that  a  colony  was  to  be  planted  somewhere, 
and  to  be  named  Caledonia.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  the  fleet  would  steer  for  some  part  of  the  coast  of 
America.  But  this  opinion  was  not  universal.  At 
the  Dutch  etnbassy  in  St.  James's  Square  there  was 
an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  new  Caledonia  would  be 
founded  among  those  Eastern  spice  islands  with  which 
Amsterdam  had  long  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce* 
The  supreme  direction  of  the  expedition  was  en- 
trusted to  a  Council  of  Seven.  Two  Presbyterian 
chaplains  and  a  precentor  were  on  board*  A  cargo 
had  been  laid  in  which  was  afterwards  the  subject  of 
much  mirth  to  the  enemies  of  the  Company,  slippers 
innumerable,  four  thousand  periwigs  of  all  kinds  from 
plain  bobs  to  those  magnificent  structures  which,  in  that 
age,  towered  high  above  the  foreheads  and  descended 
to  the  elbows  of  men  of  fashion,  bales  of  Scotch  woollen 
stu9s  which  nobody  within  the  tropics  could  wear,  and 
many  hundreds  of  English  bibles  which  neither  Span- 
iard nor  Indian  could  read.  Paterson,  flushed  with 
^ide  and  hope,  not  only  accompanied  the  expedition, 
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bat  took  with  him  his  wife,  a  comely  dame,  whoie 
heart  he  had  won  in  London,  where  she  had  presided 
Dver  one  of  the  great  coffee-houses  in  the  neighboai  • 
hood  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  At  length  on  the 
twenty  fifth  of  July  the  ships,  followed  by  many  tear- 
ful eyes,  and  commended  to  heaven  in  many  vain 
prayers,  sailed  out  of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth. 

The  Foyage  was  much  longer  than  a  voyage  to  the 
Antipodes  now  is ;  and  the  adventurers  suffered  much. 
The  rations  were  scanty  :  there  were  bitter  complaints 
b(>th  of  the  bread  and  of  the  meat;  and,  when  the 
little  fleet,  afler  passing  round  the  Orkneys  and  Ire- 
land, touched  at  Madeira,  those  gentlemen  who  had 
fine  clothes  among  their  baggage  were  glad  to  exchange 
embroidered  coats  and  laced  waistcoats  for  provisions 
and  wine.  From  Madeira  the  adventurers  ran  across 
the  Atlantic,  landed  on  an  uninhabited  islet  lying  be- 
tween Porto  Rico  and  St.  Thomas,  took  possession  of 
this  desolate  spot  in  the  najiie  of  the  Company,  set  up 
a  tent,  and  hoisted  the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew. 
Soon,  however,  they  were  warned  off  by  an  officer 
who  was  sent  from  St.  Thomas  to  inform  them  that 
they  were  trespassing  on  the  territory  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.  They  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  having 
obtained  the  services  of  an -old  buccaneer  who  knew 
the  coast  of  Central  America  well.  Under  his  pilot- 
age they  anchored  on  the  first  of  November  close  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  One  of  the  greatest  princes  of 
the  country  soon  came  on  board.  The  courtiers  who 
attended  him,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  were  stark 
naked :  but  he  was  distinguished  by  a  red  coat,  a  pair 
of  cotton  dmwers,  and  an  old  hat.  He  had  a  Spanish 
name,  spoke  Spanish,  and  affected  the  grave  deportment 
rf  a  Spanish  don.     The  Scotch  propitiated  Andreas^  as 
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he  was  called,  by  a  present  of  a  new  hat  blarang  with 
gold  lace,  and  assured  him  that,  if  he  would  trade  with 
them,  they  would  treat  him  better  than  the  Castilians 
had  done. 

A  few  hours  later  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  went 
on  shore,  took  formal  possession  of  tlie  country,  and 
named  it  Caledonia.  They  were  pleased  with  the  as- 
pect of  a  small  peninsula  about  three  miles  in  length 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  determined  to 
fix  here  the  city  of  New  E^inburgli,  destiu^  as  they 
hoped,  to  be  the  great  emporium  of  both  Indies.  The 
peninsula  terminated  in  a  low  promontory  of  about 
thirty  acres,  which  might  easily  be  turned  into  an  isl- 
and by  digging  a  trench.  The  trench  was  dug  ;  and 
on  the  ground  thus  separated  from  the  main  land,  a 
fort  was  constructed :  fifty  guns  were  placed  on  the 
ramparts ;  and  within  the  enclosure  houses  were  speed- 
ily built  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves. 

Negotiations  were  opene4  with  the  chieftains,  as  they 
were  called,  who  governed  the  neighbouring  tiibes. 
Among  these  savage  rulers  were  found  as  insatiable  a 
cupidity,  as  watchful  a  jealousy,  and  as  punctilious  a 
pride,  as  among  the  potentates  whose  disputes  had 
seemed  likely  to  make  the  Congress  of  Ryswick  eter- 
nal. One  prince  hated  the  Spaniards  because  a  fine 
rifle  had  been  taken  away. from  liim  by  the  Gk)vemor 
of  Portobello  on  the  plea  that  such  a  weapon  was  too 
good  for  a  red  man.  Another  loved  the  Spaniards  be- 
cause they  had  given  him  a  stick  tipped  with  silver. 
On  the  whole,  the  new  comers  succeeded  in  making 
friends  of  the  aboriginal  race.  One  mighty  monarch, 
the  Lewis  the  Great  of  the  isthmus,  who  wore  with 
pride  a  cap  of  white  reeds  lined  with  red  silk  and 
adorned  with  an  ostrich  feather,  seemed  well  inclined 
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to  the  strangers,  received  them  hospitably  in  a  palace 
built  of  canes  and  covered  with  palmetto  royal,  and 
regaled  them  with  calabashes  of  a  sort  of  ale  brewed 
from  Indian  com  and  potatoes.  Another  chief  set  his 
mark  to  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  colony. 
A  third  consented  to  become  a  vassal  of  the  Company, 
received  with  great  delight  a  commission  embellished 
with  gold  thread  and  flowered  riband,  and  swallowed 
to  the  health  of  his  new  masters  not  a  few  bumpers  of 
their  own  brandy. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  government  of  the  colony 
was  organised  according  to  a  plan  devised  by  the  di- 
rectors at  Edinburgh.  The  settlers  were  divided  into 
bands  of  fifty  or  sixty :  each  band  chose  a  represent- 
ative ;  and  thus  was  formed  an  assembly  which  took 
the  magnificent  name  of  Parliament  This  Parlia- 
ment speedily  framed  a  curious  code.  The  first  arti- 
cle provided  that  the  precepts,  instructions,  examples, 
commands  and  prohibitions  expressed  and  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  have  the  full  force  and 
eflect  of  laws  in  New  Caledonia,  an  enactment  which 
proves  that  those  who  drew  it  up  either  did  not  know 
what  the  Holy  Scriptures  contained,  or  did  not  know 
what  a  law  meant  There  is  another  provision  which 
shows  not  less  clearly  how  far  these  legislators  were 
from  understanding  the  first  principles  of  legislation. 
^*  Benefits  received  and  good  services  done  shall  always 
be  generously  and  thankfully  compensated,  whether  a 
prior  bargain  hath  been  made  or  not ;  and,  if  it  shall 
happen  to  be  otherwise,  and  the  Benefactor  obliged 
justly  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude,  the  Ungrateful 
shall  in  such  case  be  obliged  to  give  threefold  satisfac- 
tion at  the  least"  An  article  much  more  creditable  to 
the  little  Parliament,  and  much  needed  in  a  community 
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which  was  likely  to  be  constantly  at  war,  prohibits,  on 
oain  of  death,  the  violation  of  female  captives. 

By  this  time  all  the  Antilles  and  all  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  in  a  ferment.  The  new 
colony  was  the  object  of  universal  hatred.  The  Span* 
iards  began  to  fit  out  armaments.  The  chiefs  of  the 
French  dependencies  in  the  West  Indies  eagerly  of- 
fered assistance  to  the  Spaniards.  The  governors  of 
the  English  settlements  put  forth  proclamations  inter- 
dicting all  communication  with  this  nest  of  buccaneers. 
Just  at  this  time,  the  Dolphin,  a  vessel  of  fourteen 
guns,  which  was  the  property  of  the  Scotch  Company, 
was  driven  on  shore  by  stress  of  weather  under  the 
walls  of  Carthagena.  The  ship  and  cargo  were  con- 
fiscated, the  crew  imprisoned  and  put  in  irons.  Some 
of  the  sailors  were  treated  as  slaves,  and  compelled  to 
sweep  the  streets  and  to  work  on  the  fortifications. 
Others,  and  among  them  the  captain,  were  sent  to 
Seville  to  be  tried  for  piracy.  Soon  an  envoy  with  a 
flag  of  truce  arrived  at  Carthagena,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  Council  of  Caledonia,  demanded  the  release  of 
the  prisoners.  He  delivered  to  the  authorities  a  letter 
threatening  them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Parh'ameut 
by  which  the  Company  had  been  created.  The  Cas- 
tilian  governor,  who  probably  knew  that  William,  as 
Sovereign  of  England,  would  not,  and,  as  Sovereign 
of  Scotland,  could  not,  protect  the  squatters  who  had 
occupied  Darien,  flung  away  both  letter  and  Act  of 
Parliament  with  a  gesture  of  contempt,  called  for  a 
guard,  and  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  throw- 
ing the  messenger  into  a  dungeon.  The  Council  of 
Caledonia,  in  great  indignation,  issued  letters  of  mark 
and   reprisal  against  Spanish  vessels.     What  everj 
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nuui  of  common  sense  must  have  foreseen  had  UkeB 
place.  The  Scottish  flag  had  been  but  a  few  months 
planted  on  tlie  walls  of  New  Edinburgh  ;  and  already 
a  war,  which  Scotland,  without  the  help  of  England, 
was  utterly  unable  to  sustain,  liad  begun. 

By  this  time  it  was  known  in  Europe  that  the  mys- 
terious voyage  of  the  adventurers  from  tlie  Forth  had 
ended  at  Darien.  The  Ambassador  of  the  Catholic 
King  repaired  to  Kensington,  and  complained  bitterly 
to  William  of  this  outrageous  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations.  Preparations  were  made  in  the  Spanish  ports 
for  an  expedition  against  the  intruders;  and  in  no 
Spanish  port  were  there  more  fervent  wishes  for  the 
success  of  that  expedition  than  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Bristol.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
exultation  was  boundless.  In  the  parish  churches  all 
over  the  kingdom  the  ministers  gave  public  thanks  to 
God  for  having  vouchsafed  thus  far  to  protect  and  bless 
die  infant  colony.  At  some  places  a  day  was  set  apart 
for  religious  exercises  on  this  account.  In  every 
borough  bells  were  rung ;  bonfires  were  lighted ;  and 
candles  were  placed  in  the  windows  at  night.  During 
some  months  all  the  reports  which  arrived  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  such  as  to  excite  hope 
and  joy  in  the  north  of  the  island,  and  alarm  and  envy 
in  the  south.  The  colonists,  it  was  asserted,  had  found 
rich  gold  mines,  mines  in  which  the  precious  metal 
was  far  more  abundant  and  in  a  fai^  purer  state  than 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Provisions  were  plentiful. 
The  rainy  season  had  not  proved  unhealthy.  The  set- 
tlement was  well  fortified.  Sixty  guns  were  mounted 
on  the  ramparts.  An  immense  crop  of  Indian  com 
was  expected.  The  aboriginal  tribes  were  friendly. 
BUnigrants  from  various  quarters  wen*  coming  in.    Th« 
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population  of  Caledonia  had  already  increased  from 
twelve  hundred  to  ten  thousand.  The  riches  of  the 
country,  —  these  are  the  words  of  a  newspaper  of  that 
time,  —  were  great  beyond  imagination.  The  mania 
in  Scotland  rose  to  the  highest  point.  Munitions  of 
war  and  implements  of  agriculture  were  provided  in 
large  quantities.  Multitudes  were  impatient  to  emi« 
grate  to  the  land  of  promise. 

In  August  1699  four  ships,  with  thirteen  hundred 
men  on  board,  were  despatched  by  the  Company  to 
Caledonia.  The  spiritual  care  of  these  emigrants  was 
entrusted  to  divines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  One 
of  these  was  that  Alexander  Shields,  whose  Hind  Let 
Loose  proves  that  in  his  zeal  for  the  Covenant  he  had 
foi^otten  the  GospeL  To  another,  John  Borland,  we 
owe  the  best  account  of  the  voyage  which  is  now  ex- 
tant. The  General  Assembly  had  charged  the  chap- 
lains to  divide  the  colonists  into  congregations,  to  ap- 
point ruling  elders,  to  constitute  a  presbytery,  and  to 
labour  for  the  propagation  of  divine  truth  among  the 
Pagan  inhabitants  of  Darien.  The  second  expedition 
sailed  as  the  first  had  sailed,  amidst  the  acclamations 
and  blessings  of  all  Scotland.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  September  the  whole  nation  was  dreaming  a  de- 
lightful dream  of  prosperity  and  glory ;  and  triumph* 
ing,  somewhat  maliciously,  in  the  vexation  of  the  Eng- 
lish. But,  before  the  close  of  that  month,  it  began  to 
be  rumoured  abopt  Lombard  Street  and  Cheapside 
that  letters  had  arrived  from  Jamaica  with  strange 
news.  The  colony  from  which  so  much  had  been 
hoped  and  dreaded  was  no  more.  It  had  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  report  spread  to 
Eidinburgh,  but  was  received  there  with  scornful  in- 
credulity.     It  was  an  impudent  lie  devised  by  some 
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Englishmen  who  could  not  bear  to  see  tLat,  in  spite  of 
the  votes  of  the  English  Parliament,  in  spite  of  the 
proclamations  of  the  governors  of  the  English  colonies, 
Caledonia  was  waxing  great  and  opulent.  Nay,  the 
inventor  of  the  fable  was  named.  It  was  declared  to 
oe  quite  certain  that  Secretary  Vernon  was  the  man 
On  the  fourth  of  October  was  put  forth  a  vehement 
contradiction  of  the  story.  On  the  fifth  the  whole 
truth  was  known.  Letters  were  received  from  New 
York  announcing  that  a  few  miserable  men,  the  re- 
mains of  the  colony  which  was  to  have  been  the  gar- 
den, the  warehouse,  the  mart,  of  the  whole  world, 
their  bones  peeping  through  their  skin,  and  hunger  and 
fever  written  in  their  faces,  had  arrived  in  the  Hudson. 
The  grief,  the  dismay  and  the  rage  of  those  who 
had  a  few  hours  before  fancied  themselves  masters  of 
all  the  wealth  of  both  Indies  may  easily  be  imagined. 
The  directors,  in  thdr  fury,  lost  all  self-command,  and, 
in  their  official  letters,  railed  at  the  betrayers  of  Scot- 
land, the  white-livered  deserters.  The  truth  is  that 
those  who  used  these  hard  words  were  far  more  de- 
serving of  blame  than  the  wretches  whom  they  had 
sent  to  destruction,  and  whom  they  now  reviled  for 
not  staying  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  Nothing  had  hap- 
pened but  what  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  The 
Company  had,  in  childish  reliance  on  the  word  of  an 
enthusiastic  projector,  and  in  defiance  of  facts  known 
to  every  educated  man  in  Europe,  taken  it  for  granted 
that  emigrants  born  and  bred  within  ten  degrees  of 
the  Arctic  Circle  would  enjoy  excellent  health  within 
ten  degrees  of  the  Equator.  Nay,  statesmen  and 
jBcholars  had  been  deluded  into  the  belief  that  a  coun- 
try which,  as  they  might  have  read  in  books  so  com- 
mon as  those  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas,  was  noted  even 
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among  tropical  countries  for  its  insalubrity,  and  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards  solely  on  account  of 
its  insalubrity,  was  a  Montpelier.  Nor  had  any  of 
Paterson's  dupes  considered  how  colonists  from  Fife  or 
Lothian,  who  had  never  in  their  lives  known  what  it 
was  to  feel  the  heat  of  a  distressing  midsummer  day, 
could  endure  the  labour  of  breaking  chxls  and  ean-y- 
ing  burdens  under  the  fierce  blaze  of  a  vertical  sun. 
It  ought  to  have  been  remembered  that  such  colonists 
would  have  to  do  for  themselves  what  English,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish  colonists  employed  Negroes  or 
Indians  to  do  for  them.  It  was  seldom  indeed  that  a 
white  freeman  in  Barbadoes  or  Martinique,  in  Guiana 
or  at  Panama,  was  employed  in  severe  bodily  labour. 
But  the  Scotch  who  settled  at  Darien  must  at  first  be 
without  slaves,  and  must  therefore  dig  the  trench 
round  their  town,  build  their  houses,  cultivate  their 
fields,  hew  wood,  and  draw  water,  witli  their  own 
hands.  Such  toil  in  such  an  atmosphere  was  too  muck 
for  them.  The  provisions  which  they  had  brought  out 
had  been  of  no  good  quality,  and  had  not  been  im- 
proved by  lapse  of  time  or  by  change  of  climate.  The 
yams  and  plantains  did  not  suit  stomachs  accustomed 
to  good  oatmeal.  The  flesh  of  wild  animals  and  the 
green  fat  of  the  turtle,  a  luxury  then  unknown  in 
Europe,  went  but  a  small  way  ;  and  supplies  were  not 
to  be  expected  from  any  foreign  settlement.  During 
the  cool  mcmths,  however,  which  immediately  followed 
the  occupation  of  the  isthmus  there  were  few  deaths. 
But,  before  the  equinox,  disease  began  to  make  fearful 
havoc  in  the  little  community.  The  mortality  gradu* 
ally  rose  to  ten  or  twelve  a  day.  Both  the  clergymen 
who  had  accompanied  the  expedition  died.  Paterson 
buried  his  wife  in  that  8<h1  which,  as  he  had  assured 
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Im  too  credulous  countrymen,  exhaled  health  and  yig» 
tmr.  He  was  himself  stretched  on  his  pallet  by  an 
intennittont  fever.  Still  he  would  not  admit  that  the 
climate  of  his  promised  land  was  bad.  There  could 
not  be  a  purer  air.  This  was  merely  the  seasoning 
which  people  who  passed  from  one  country  to  another 
nmst  expect.  In  November  all  would  be  well  again. 
But  the  rate  at  which  the  emigrants  died  was  such 
that  none  of  them  seemed  likely  to  livts  till  November. 
Those  who  were  not  laid  on  their  beds  were  yellow, 
lean,  feeble,  hardly  able  to  move  the  sick  and  to  bury 
the  dead,  and  quite  unable  to  repel  the  expected  attack 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  cry  of  the  whole  community 
was  that  death  was  all  around  them,  and  that  they 
must,  while  they  still  had  strength  to  weigh  an  anchor 
or  spread  a  sail,  fly  to  some  less  fatal  region.  The  men 
and  provisions  were  equally  distributed  among  three 
ships,  the  Caledonia,  the  Unicorn,  and  the  Saint  An- 
drew. Paterson,  though  still  too  ill  to  ait  in  the  Coun« 
cil,  begged  hard  that  he  might  be  left  behind  with 
twenty  or  thirty  companions  to  keep  up  a  show  of 
possessicm,  and  to  await  the  next  arrivals  fh>m  Scotland. 
So  small  a  number  of  people,  he  said,  might  easily 
subsist  by  catching  fish  and  turtles.  But  his  offer  waa 
disregarded :  he  was  carried,  utterly  helpless,  on  board 
of  the  Saint  Andrew  ;  and  the  vessel  stood  out  to  sea. 

The  voyage  was  horrible.  Scarcely  any  Gilinea 
slave  ship  has  ever  had  such  a  middle  passage.  Of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  peraons  who  were  on  board  of 
the  Saint  Andrew,  one  hundred  and  fifty  fed  the 
sharks  of  the  Atlantic  before  Sandy  Hook  was  in 
ttght.  The  Unicom  lost  almost  all  its  officers,  and 
about  a  hundred  and  forty  men.  The  Caledonia,  the 
beakhiest  ship  of  the  three,  threw  overboard  a  hnn- 
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dred  corpses.  The  squalid  survivors,  as  if  they  were 
not  sufficiently  miserable,  raged  fiercely  against  one 
another.  Charges  of  incapacity,  cruelty,  brutal  inso- 
lence, were  hurled  backward  and  forward.  The  rigid 
Presbyterians  attributed  the  calamities  of  the  colony 
to  the  wickedness  of  Jacobites,  Prelatists,  Sabbath- 
breakers,  Atheists,  who  hated  in  others  that  image  of 
God  which  was  wanting  in  themselves.  The  accused 
malignants,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  bitterly  of 
the  impertinence  of  meddling  ianatics  and  hypocrites. 
Paterson  was  cruelly  reviled,  and  was  unable  to  defend 
himself.  He  had  been  completely  prostrated  by  bodily 
and  mental  suffering.  He  looked  like  a  skeleton.  His 
heart  was  broken.  His  inventive  faculties  and  his' 
plausible  eloquence  were  no  more ;  and  he  seemed  to 
have  sunk  into  second  childhood. 

Meanwhile  the  second  expedition  had  been  on  the 
seas.  It  reached  Darien  about  four  months  after  the 
first  settlers  had  fled.  The  new  comers  had  fiilly  ex- 
pected to  find  a  flourisliing  young  town,  secure  fortifi- 
cations, cultivated  fields,  and  a  cordial  welcome.  They 
found  a  wilderness.  The  castle  of  New  Ekiinbnrgh 
was  in  ruins.  The  huts  had  been  burned.  The  site 
marked  out  for  the  proud  capital  which  was  to  have 
been  the  Tyre,  the  Venice,  the  Amsterdam  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  overgrown  with  jungle,  and 
inhabited  only  by  the  sloth  and  the  baboon.  Tlie 
hearts  of  the  adventurers  sank  within  them.  For 
their  fleet  had  been  fitted  out,  not  to  plant  a  colony, 
but  to  recruit  a  colony  already  planted  and  supposed 
to  be  prospering.  They  were  therefore  worse  provided 
with  every  necessary  of  life  than  their  predecessors 
had  been.  Some  feeble  attempts,  however,  were  made 
to  restore  what  had  perished.     A  new  fort  was  coo* 
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rtnicted  oh  the  old  ground ;  and  within  the  ramparts 
was  huilt  a  hamlet,  consisting  of  eighty  or  ninety  cab- 
ins, generally  of  twelve  feet  by  ten.  But  the  work 
went  on  languidly.  The  alacrity  which  is  the  effect 
of  hope,  the  strength  which  is  the  effect  of  union, 
were  alike  wanting  to  the  little  community.  From  the^ 
councillors  down  to  the  humblest  settlers  all  was  de« 
spondency  and  discontent.  The  stock  of  provisions 
was  scanty.  The  stewards  embezzled  great  part  of  it. 
The  rations  were  small ;  and  soon  there  was  a  cry  that 
they  were  unfairly  distributed.  Factions  were  formed. 
Plots  were  laid.  One  leader  of  the  malecontents  was 
hanged.  The  Scotch  were  generally,  as  they  still  are, 
a  religious  people ;  and  it  might  therefore  have  been 
expected  that  the  influence  c^  the  divines  to  whom  the 
spiritual  charge  of  the  colony  had  been  confided  would 
hsLTe  been  employed  with  advantage  for  the  preserving 
of  order  and  the  calming  of  evil  passions.  Unfortu- 
nately those  divines  seem  to  have  been  at  war  with  al- 
most all  the  rest  of  the  society.  They  described  their 
companions  as  the  most  profligate  of  mankind,  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  impossible  to  constitute  a  presby- 
tery according  to  the  directions  of  the  Greneral  Assem- 
bly ;  for  that  persons  fit  to  be  ruling  elders  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church  were  not  to  be  found  among  the  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  emigrants.  Where  the  blame  lay  it 
is  now  impossible  to  decide.  All  that  can  with  confi- 
dence be  said  is  that  either  the  clergymen  must  have 
been  most  unreasonably  and  most  uncharitably  austere, 
or  the  laymen  must  have  been  most  un&vourable 
specimens  of  the  nation  and  class  to  which  they  be* 
longed« 

It  may  be  added  that  the  provision  by  the  General 
Aasembly  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  colony  was  aa 
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ddfectiTQ  as  the  proyision  made  for  tonporal  wants  bjr 
tbe  directors  of  the  Companj.  Nearly  one  third  of 
the  emigrants  who  sailed  with  the  second  expedition 
were  Hi^knders,  who  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
English  ;  and  not  one  of  the  four  chaplains  could  speak 
a  word  of  Gaelic.  It  was  only  throng  interpretons 
that  a  pastor  could  comraunici^e  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  Christian  flock  of  which  he  had  charge.  Even 
by  the  help  of  interpreters  he  could  not  impart  relig- 
ious instruction  to  those  heathen  tribes  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  had  solemnly  recommended  to  his 
care.  In  fact,  the  colonists  left  behind  them  no  mark 
that  baptized  men  had  set  foot  on  Darien,  except  a  few 
Anglo^axon  curses,  which,  having  been  uttered  more 
frequently  and  with  greater  energy  than  any  other 
words  in  our  language,  had  caught  the  ear  and  been 
retained  in  tbe  memory  of  the  native  popriatioo  of  the 
isthmus. 

The  months  which  immediately  followed  the  arrival 
of  the  newcomers  were  the  coolest  and  most  salubri- 
ous of  the  year.  But,  even  in  those  months,  the  pea- 
tilential  influence  of  a  tropical  sun,  shining  on  swamps 
rank  with  impenetrable  thickets  of  black  mangroves, 
began  to  be  felt.  The  mortality  was  great;  and  it 
was  but  too  clear  that,  before  the  summer  was  far  ad^ 
vanoed,  the  second  colony  would,  like  the  first,  have  to 
choose  between  death  and  flight  But  the  agony  of 
the  inevitable  dissolution  was  shortened  by  Tiolence. 
A  fleet  of  eleven  vessels  under  the  flag  of  Castile  an« 
chored  off  New  Edinburgh.  At  the  same  time  an  ir* 
regular  army  of  Spaniards,  Creoles,  negroes,  mnlattoes 
and  Indians  marched  across  the  isthmus  from  Pan* 
ama ;  and  the  fort  was  blockaded  at  once  by  sea  and 
bmd. 
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A  drummer  dpon  came  with  a  message  from  the  b^ 
ategers,  but  a  message  which  was  utteriy  onintelligiUe 
to  the  besieged.  Even  after  all  that  we  have  seen  of 
the  perverse  imbecility  of  the  directors  of  the  Com- 
pany, it  must  be  thought  strai^e  that  they  should 
have  sent  a  colony  to  a  remote  part  of  the  world, 
where  it  w.as  certain  that  there  must  be  constant 
intereoorse,  peaceable  or  hostile,  with  Spaniards,  and 
yet  should  not  have  taken  care  that  there  should  be 
in  the  whole  colony  a  single  person  who  knew  a  little 
Spanish. 

With  some  difficulty  a  negotiation  was  carried  on  in 
such  French  and  such  Latin  as  the  two  jparties  could 
furnish.  Before  the  end  of  March  a  treaty  was 
signed  by  which  the  Scotch  bound  themselves  to  evac- 
uate Darien  in  fourteen  days ;  and  on  the  eleventh  of 
April  they  departed,  a  much  less  numerous  body  than 
when  they  arrived.  In  little  more  than  four  months, 
although  the  healthiest  months  of  the  year,  three  hun- 
dred men  out  of  thirteen  hundred  had  been  swept 
away  by  disease.  Of  the  survivors  very  few  lived  to 
see  their  native  country  again.  Two  of  the  ships  per- 
ished at  sea.  Many  of  the  adventurers,  who  had  left 
their  homes  flushed  with  hopes  of  speedy  opulence, 
were  glad  to  hire  themselves  out  to  the  planters  of 
Jamaica,  and  laid  their  bones  in  that  land  of  exile. 
Shields  died  there,  worn  out  and  heart  broken.  Bor- 
land was  the  only  minister  who  came  back.  In  his 
curious  and  interesting  narrative,  he  expresses  his  feel- 
ings, after  the  fashion  of  the  school  in  which  he  had 
been  bred,  by  grotesque  allusions  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  by  a  proftision  of  Hebrew  words.  On  his 
first  anival,  he  tells  us,  he  found  New  Edinburgh  a 
Ziklag.    He  had  subsequently  been  compelled  to  dwell 
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in  the  tents  of  Kedar.  Once,  indeed,  daring  his  so* 
joum,  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  Beer-Iahai-roi,  and  had 
set  up  his  Ebenezer:  bat  in  general  Darien  was  to 
him  a  Magor  Missabib,  a  Kibroth-hattaavah.  The  sad 
story  is  introduced  with  the  words  in  which  a  great 
man  of  old,  delivered  over  to  the  malice  of  the  Evil 
Power,  was  informed  of  the  death  of  hb  children  and 
of  the  rain  of  his  fortanes  :  *^  I  alone  am  escaped  to 
teU  thee." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Thb  passions  which  h^  agitated  the  Parliament 
during  the  late  session  continued  to  ferment  in  the 
minis  of  men  during  the  recess,  and,  having  no  longer 
a  vent  in  the  senate,  broke  forth  in  every  part  of  the 
empire,  destroyed  the  peare  of  towns,  brought  into 
peril  the  honour  and  the  lives  of  innocent  men,  and 
impelled  magistrates  to  leave  the  bench  of  justice  and 
attack  one  another  sword  in  hand.  Private  calamities, 
private  brawls,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis* 
putes  between  court  and  country,  were  turned  by  the 
political  animosities  of  that  unhappy  summer  into  grave 
political  events. 

One  mournful  tale,  which  called  forth  the  strongest 
feelinirs  of  the  contending  factions,  is  still  re-  TrWof 
membered  as  a  curious  part  of  the  history  of  cowper. 
our  jurisprudence,  and  especially  of  the  history  of  our 
medical  jurisprudence.  No  Whig  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  with  the  single  exception  of  Montague,  filled  a 
larger  space  in  the  public  eye  than  William  Cowper. 
In  the  art  of  conciliating  an  audience,  Cowper  was 
preeminent.  His  graceful  and  engaging  eloquence 
cast  a  spell  on  juries  ;  and  the  Commons,  even  in  those 
stormy  moments  when  no  other  defender  of  the  ad- 
ministration could  obtain  a  hearing,  would  always  lis- 
ten to  him.  He  represented  Hertford,  a  borough  in 
which  his  family  had  considerable  influence  :  but  there 
was  a  strong  Tory  minority  among  the  electors ;  and 
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he  had  not  won  his  seat  without  a  hard  fight,  which 
had  left  behind  it  many  bitter  recollections.  His 
younger  brother  Spencer,  a  man  of  parts  and  learning, 
was  fast  rising  into  practice  as  a  barrister  on  the  Home 
Circuit. 

At  Hertford  .  terfd^  an  opulent  Quaker  family 
named  Stout.  A  pretty  young  woman  of  this  &uiily 
liad  lately  sunk  into  a  melancholy  of  a  kmd  not  very 
unusual  in  girls  of  strong  sensibility  and  lively  iuuigi* 
nation  who  are  subject  to  the  restratn|s  of  austere  te- 
ligious  societies.  Her  dress,  her  looks,  her  gestures, 
indicated  the  disturbance  of  her  mind.  She  sometimes 
hinted  her  dislike  of  the  sect  to  which  she  belonged* 
She  complained  that  a  canting  waterman  who  was  one 
of  the  brotherhood  had  held  forth  against  her  at  a 
meeting.  She  threatened  to  go  beyond  sea,  to  throw 
herself  out  of  window,  to  drown  herself.  To  two  or 
three  of  her  associates  she  owned  that  she  was  in  lore ; 
and  on  one  occasion  she  plainly  said  that  the  man 
whom  she  loved  was  one  whom  she  never  could  marry. 
In  fact,  the  object  of  her  fondness  was  Spencer  Cow- 
per,  who  was  already  married.  She  at  length  wrote 
to  him  in  language  which  she  never  would  have  used 
if  her  intellect  had  not  been  disordered.  He,  like  an 
honest  man,  took  no  advantage  of  her  unhappy  state 
of  mind,  and  did  his  best  to  avoid  her.  His  prudence 
mortified  her  to  such  a  degree  that  on  one  occasion  she 
went  into  fits.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  lie 
should  see  her,  when  he  came  to  H^tford  at  the 
spring  assizes  of  1699.  For  he  had  been  entrusted 
with  some  money  which  was  due  to  her  on  mortgage* 
He  called  on  her  for  this  purpose  late  nne  evening,  imd 
delivered  a  bag  of  gold  to  hen  She  pressed  him  to  be 
the  guest  of  her  fiunily ;  but  he  excused  himself  and 
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retirecL  The  Tiext  morning  she  was  found  dead 
among  the  stakes  o£  a  mill  dam  on  the  stream  called 
tfie  Priory  River.  That  she  had  destroyed  herself 
diere  could  be  no  reasonable  doabt.  The  coroner's 
inquest  foand  that  she  had  drowned  herself  while  in  a 
state  of  mental  derangement.  Bat  her  family  was  nn- 
ifilling  to  admit  that  she  had  shortened  her  own  life, 
and  looked  about  for  somebody  who  might  be  accused 
of  murdering  her.  The  last  person  who  could  be 
prored  to  have  been  in  her  company  was  Spencer 
Cowper.  It  chanced  that  two  attorneys  and  a  scrive- 
ner, who  had  come  down  from  town  to  the  Hertford 
assizes,  had  been  overheard,  on  that  unhappy  night, 
talking  over  their  wine  about  the  charms  and  flirtations 
of  the  handsome  Quaker  girl,  in  the  light  way  in  which 
raoh  subjects  are  sometimes  discussed  even  at  the  dr* 
cuit  tables  and  mess  tables  of  our  more  refined  genera- 
tion. Some  wild  words,  susceptible  of  a  double  mean- 
ing, were  used  about  the  way  in  which  she  had  jilted 
one  lover,  and  the  way  in  which  another  lover  would 
punish  her  for  her  coquetry.  On  no  better  grounds 
than  these  her  relations  imagined  that  Spencer  Cowper 
had,  with  the  assistance  of  these  three  retainers  of  the 
law,  strangled  her,  and  thrown  her  corpse  into  the 
water.  There  was  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the 
crime.  There  was  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  the  ac- 
cused had  any  motive  to  commit  such  a  crime  ;  there 
was  no  evidence  that  Spencer  Cowper  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  persons  who  were  said  to  be  his  accom- 
plices. One  of  those  persons,  indeed,  he  had  never 
seen.  But  no  story  is  too  absurd  to  be  imposed  on 
minds  blinded  by  religious  and  political  fanaticism.  The 
Quakers  and  the  Tories  joined  to  raise  a  formidable 
elamour.     The  Quakers  had,  in  those  days,  no  scriF 
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pies  about  capital  punishments.  They  would,  Indeed, 
as  Spencer  Cowper  said  bitterly,  but  too  truly,  rathw 
send  four  innocent  men  to  the  gallows  than  let  it  be 
believed  that  one  who  had  tiieir  light  within  her  had 
committed  suicide.  The  Tories  exulted  in  the  pros- 
pect of  winning  two  seats  from  the  Whigs.  The 
whole  kingdom  was  divided  between  Stouts  and  Cow^ 
pers.  At  the  summer  assizes  Hertford  waa  crowded 
with  anxious  faces  from  London  and  from  parts  of 
England  more  distant  than  London.  The  prosecution 
was  conducted  with  a  malignity  and  un&irness  which 
to  us  seem  almost  incredible ;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
dullest  and  most  ignorant  judge  of  the  twelve  was  on 
the  bench.  Cowper  defended  himself  and  those  who 
were  said  to  be  his  accomplices  with  admirable  ability 
and  self  possession.  His  brother,  much  more  dis- 
tressed than  himself,  sate  near  him  through  the  long 
agony  of  that  day.  The  case  against  the  prisoners 
rested  chiefly  on  the  vulgar  error  that  a  human  body, 
found,  as  this  poor  ^rl's  body  had  be^i  found,  floating 
in  water,  must  have  been  thrown  into  the  water  after 
death.  To  prove  this  doctrine  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  called  medical  practitioners,  of  whom  nothing 
is  now  known  except  that  some  of  them  had  been  ac- 
tive against  the  Whigs  at  Hertford  elections.  To  con- 
firm the  evidence  of  these  gentiemen  two  or  three 
sailors  were  put  into  the  witness  box*  On  ^e  other 
side  appeared  an  array  of  men  of  science  whose  names 
are  still  remembered.  Among  them  was  William 
Cowper,  not  a  kinsman  of  the  defendant,  but  the  naost 
celebrated  anatomist  that  England  had  then  produced. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  illustrious 
in  the  history  of  science :  for  he  was  the  teacher  of 
William  Cheselden,  and  William  Cheselden  was  the 
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teacher  of  John  Hunter.  On  the  same  side  appeared 
Samael  Garth,  who,  among  the  physicians  of  the  capi- 
tal, had  no  rival  e^ept  Ra4clifie,  and  Hans  Sloane, 
the  founder  of  the  magnificent  museum  which  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  our  country.  The  attempt  of  the 
prosecutors  to  make  the  superstitions  of  the  forecastle 
evidence  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  lives  of 
men  was  treated  by  these  philosophers  with  just  dis* 
dain.  The  stupid  judge  asked  Garth  what  he  could 
say  in  answer  to  the  testimony  of  the  seamen.  ^^  My 
Lord»"  replied  Garth,  "  I  say  that  they  are  mistaken. 
I  will  find  seamen  in  abundance  to  swear  that  they 
have  known  whistling  raise  the  wind." 

The  jury  found  the  prisoners  Not  guilty ;  and  the 
report  carried  back  to  London  by  persons  who  had 
been  present  at  ^he  trial  was  that  everybody  applauded 
the  verdict,  and  that  even  the  Stouts  seemed  to  be  con- 
vinced of  their  error.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
malevolence  of  the  defeated  party  soon  revived  in  all 
its  energy.  The  lives  of  the  four  men  who  had  just 
been  absolved  were  again  attacked  by  means  of  the 
most  absurd  and  odious  proceeding  known  to  our  old 
law,  the  appeal  of  murder.  This  attack  too  failed. 
Every  artifice  of  chicane  was  at  length  exhausted ;  and 
nothing  was  left  to  the  disappointed  sect  and  the  disap- 
pointed faction  except  to  calumniate  those  whom  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  murder.  In  a  succession  of 
libels  Spencer  Cowper  was  held  up  to  the  execration 
of  the  public.  But  the  public  did  him  justice.  He 
rose  to  high  eminence  in  his  profession :  he  at  length 
lock  his  seat,  with  general  applause,  on  the  judicial 
bench,  and  there  distinguished  himself  by  the  humanity 
which  he  never  failed  to  show  to  unhappy  men  who 
itood,  as  he  had  once  stood,  at  the  bar.     Many  who 
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•eldom  trouble  themselves  about  pedigrees  may  be  in* 
terested  by  learning  that  he  was  the  grand&ther  of 
that  excellent  man  and  excellent  poet  William  CJowper, 
whose  writings  have  long  been  peculiarly  loved  and 
prized  by  the  members  of  the  religious  community 
which,  under  a  strong  delusion,  sought  to  slay  his 
innocent  progenitor.* 

Though  Spencer  Oowper  bad  escaped  with  life  and 
honour,  the  Tories  had  carried  their  point.  They  had 
secured  against  the  next  election  the  support  of  the 
Quakers  of  Hertford ;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  borough  Mras  lost  to  the  family  and  to  the  par^ 
which  had  lately  predominated  there. 

In  the  very  week  in  which  the  great  trial  took  place 
at  Hertford,  a  feud  arising  out  of  the  late 
election  for  Buckinghamshire  very  nearly 
produced  iatal  effects.  Wharton,  the  chief  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  Whigs,  had  with  difficulty  succeeded 
in  bringing  in  his  brother  as  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
shire.  Graham  Viscount  Cheyney,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  had  been  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by 
the  Tories.  The  two  noblemen  met  at  the  quarter 
sessions.  In  England  Cheyney  was  before  the  Union 
merely  an  esquire.  Wharton  was  undoubtedly  enti- 
tled to  take  place  of  him,  and  had  repeatedly  taken 
place  of  him  without  any  dispute.  But  angry  passions 
now  ran  so  high  that  a  decent  pretext  for  indulging 
them  was  hardly  thought  necessary.  Cheyney  fast- 
ened a  quarrel  on  Wharton.     They  drew.     Wharton, 

1  It  is  curious  that  all  Cowper*8  biographers  with  whom  lam  acquainted, 
Uayley,  Southtoy,  Grimahawa,  Ghalmors,  mentioii  the  Jniig«»  the  eom- 
moQ  ancestor  of  the  poet,  of  his  flrst  love  Theodora  Cowper,  and  of  Ladj 
Heslceth ;  bat  thnt  none  of  those  biographers  makes  the  faintest  stinsion  to 
the  Hertford  trial,  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  the  fiunily: 
nor  do  I  believe  that  any  allusion  to  that  trial  can  be  found  in  any  of  tiM 
poet's  numerous  letters. 
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whose  cool  good  hamoured  courage  and  skill  in  fence 
were  the  &nvj  of  all  the  swordsmen  of  that  age,  closed 
with  his  quarrelsome  neighbour,  disarmed  him,  and 
gave  hitn  hi^  life. 

A  tnoTQ  tragical  duel  had  just  taken  place  at  West- 
minster. Conway  Seymour,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Edwaixl  Seymour,  had  lately  come  of  age.  He  was 
in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune  of  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  which  he  lavished  in  costly  fop- 
peries. The  town  had  nicknam^  him  Beftu  Seymour. 
He  was  displajring  his  curls  and  his  embroidery  in 
St.  James's  Park  on  a  midsumm^  evening,  after  in- 
dulging too  freely  in  wine,  when  a  young  officer  of  the 
Blues  named  Eii4ce,  who  was  as  tipsy  as  himself,  passed 
near  him.  *^  There  goes  Beau  Seymour,"  said  Kirke. 
Seymour  flew  into  a  rage.  Angry  words  were  ex- 
changed between  the  foolish  boys.  They  immediately 
went  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  CJourt,  drew,  and  ex* 
changed  some  pushes*  Seymour  was  wounded  in  the 
neck.  The  wound  was  not  very  serious ;  but,  when 
his  cure  was  only  half  completed,  he  revelled  in  fruit, 
ice  and  Burgundy,  tiJl  he  threw  himself  into  a  violent 
fever.  Though  a  coxcomb  and  a  voluptuary,  he  seems 
to  have  had  some  fine  qualities.  On  the  last  day  of 
his  life  he  saw  Kirke.  Kirke  impl<H*ed  forgiveness; 
and  the  dying  man  declared  that  he  forgave  as  he 
hoped  to  be  forgiven.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
person  who  kills  another  in  a  duel  is,  according  to  law, 
guilty  of  murder.  But  the  law  had  never  been  strictly 
enfim^  against  gentlemen  in  such  cases  ;  and  in  this 
case  there  was  no  peculiar  atrocity,  lio  deep  seated 
malice,  no  suspcion  of  foul  play.  Sir  Edward,  how- 
ever, vehemently  declared  that  he  would  have  life  for 
life.     Much  indulgence  is  due  to  the  resentment  of  mo 
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R^^ionate  father  maddened  by  the  loss  of  a  son.  Bat 
there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  im- 
placability of  Seymour  was  the  implacability,  not  of  an 
affectionate  father,  but  of«  a  factious  and  malignant  agi- 
tator. He  tried  to  make  what  is,  in  the  jargon  of  our 
time,  called  political  capital  out  of  the  desdation  of  his 
house  and  the  blood  of  bis  first  bom.  A  brawl  be- 
tween two  dissolute  youths,  a  brawl  distinguished  by 
nothing  but  its  unhappy  result  from  the  hundred 
brawls  whidi  took  place  every  month  in  theatres  and 
taverns,  he  magnified  into  an  attack  on  the  liberties  of 
the  nation,  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  military  tyranny. 
The  question  was  whether  a  soldier  was  to  be  permitted 
to  insult  English  gentlemen,  and,  if  they  murmured, 
to  cut  their  throats  ?  It  was  moved  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  that  Kirke  should  either  be  brought  to 
immediate  trial  (^  admitted  to  bail.  Shower,  as  coun- 
cil for  Sejrmour,  opposed  the  moti<«i.  But  Seymour 
was  not  content  to  leave  the  case,  in  Shower's  hands. 
In  defiance  of  all  decency,  he  went  to  Westminster 
Hall,  demanded  a  hearing,  and  pronounced  a  harangue 
against  standing  armies.  "  Here,"  he  said,  "  is  a  man 
who  lives  on  money  taken  out  of  our  pockets.  The 
plea  set  up  for  taxing  us  in  order  to  support  him  is  that 
his  sword  protects  us,  and  enables  us  to  live  in  peace 
and  security.  And  is  he  to  be  sufiered  to  use  that 
sword  to  destroy  us  ?  "  Kirke  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  In  his  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
Spencer  Cowper,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  writ 
of  appeal.  The  attempt  failed  ;  and  Seymour  was  dis- 
appointed of  his  revenge  :  but  he  was  not  left  withcnit 
consolation.  If  he  had  lost  a  son,  he  had  found,  what 
he  seems  to  have  prized  quite  as  much,  a  fertile  theme 
for  invective. 
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The  King,  on  his  return  from  the  continent,  found 
his  subjects  in  no  bland  humour.  All  Scot-  Dtacontentof 
land,  exasperated  by  the  fete  of  the  first  ex-  «»«««^°' 
pedition  to  Darien^  and  anxiously  waiting  for  news  of 
the  second,  called  loudly  for  a  Parliament.  Several 
of  the  Scottish  peers  carried  to  Kensington  an  address 
which  was  subscribed  by  thirty  six  of  their  body,  and 
which  earnestly  pressed  William  to  convoke  the  Es- 
tates at  Edinburgh,  and  to  repress  the  wrongs  which 
had  been  done  to  the  colony  of  New  Caledonia.  A 
petition  to  the  same  effect  was  widely  circulated  among 
die  commonalty  of  his  Northern  kingdom,  and  received, 
if  report  could  be  trusted,  not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
signatures.  Discontent  was  far  from  being  as  violent 
in  England  as  in  Scotland.  Tet  in  England  there  was 
discontent  enough  to  make  even  a  resolute  prince  un* 
easy.  The  time  drew  near  at  which  the  Houses  mudt 
reassemble ;  and  how  were  the  Commons  to  be  man- 
aged ?  Montague,  enraged,  mortified,  and  intimidated 
by  the  baiting  of  the  last  session,  was  fblly  determined 
not  again  to  appear  in  the  character  of  chief  minister 
of  finance.  The  secure  and  luxurious  retreat  which 
he  had,  some  months  ago,  prepared  for  himself  was 
awaiting  him.  He  took  the  Auditorship,  and  resigned 
his  other  places.  Smith  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. A  new  commission  of  Treasury  issued  ;  and 
the  first  name  was  that  of  Tankerville.  He  had  en- 
tered on  his  career,  more  than  twenty  years  before, 
with  the  fairest  hopes,  young,  noble,  nobly  allied,  of 
distinguished  abilities,  of  graceful  manners.  There 
was  no  more  brilliant  man  of  fashion  in  the  theatre  and 
in  the  ring.  There  was  no  more  popular  tribune  in 
Guildhall.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  life  so 
miierable  that  all  the   indignation   excited   by  great 
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faolta  Is  overpowered  by  pity.  A  gnflty  passion, 
amounting  to  a  madness,  left  on  the  moral  character 
of  the  nnhappy  man  a  stain  at  which  even  libertmen 
looked  grave.  He  tried  to  make  the  errors  of  his  pri 
vate  life  forgotten  by  splendid  and  perilous  services 
to  a  public  cause ;  and  having  endured  in  that  cause 
penury  and  exile,  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  scaffold,  the  ruin  of  a  noble  estate,  he  was 
so  imfortunate  as  to  be  regarded  by  the  party  for 
which  he  had  sacrificed  everything  as  a  coward,  if  not 
a  traitor.  Yet,  even  against  such  accumulated  disas* 
ters  and  disgraces,  his  vigorous  and  aspiring  mind  bore 
up.  His  parts  and  eloquence  gained  for  him  the  ear 
of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  at  length,  though  not  till 
his  constitution  was  so  broken  that  he  was  fitter  far 
flannel  and  cushions  than  for  a  laborious  office  at 
Whitehall,  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  the  administration.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  this  appointment  would  call 
forth  clamours  from  widely  different  quarters ;  that  the 
Tories  would  be  odended  by  the  elevation  of  a  rebel ; 
that  the  Whigs  would  set  up  a  cry  against  the  captain 
to  whose  treacher}'^  or  faint  heartedness  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  imputing  the  rout  of  Sedgemoor ;  and 
that  the  whole  of  that  great  body  of  Englishmen  whic^ 
cannot  be  said  to  be  steadily  Whig  or  Tory,  but  which 
is  zealous  for  decency  and  the  domestic  virtues,  would 
see  with  indignation  a  signal  mark  of  royal  favour  be- 
stowed on  one  who  had  been  convicted  of  debauching 
a  noble  damsel,  the  sister  of  his  own  wife.  But  so 
capricious  is  public  feeling  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  find,  in  any  of  the  letters,  essays, 
dialogues,  and  poems  which  bear  the  date  of  1699  or 
gf  1700,  a  single  allusion  to  the  vices  or  misibrtiimi 
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of  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  It  16  probftUo 
tbftt  his  infirm  health  and  bis  isolated  position  were  his 
protection.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  did  not  fear 
him  enough  to  hate  him.  The  Whig  Jonto  was  stiB 
their  terror  and  their  abhorrence.  They  continaed  to 
ftssai)  Montague  and  Orfbrd^  though  with  somewhat 
less  ferocity  than  while  Montagne  had  the  direction  of 
the  finances,  and  Orford  oi  the  marine.  But  the  ut- 
most spite  of  all  the  leading  malecontents  was  concetH 
trated  on  one  otgect,  the  great  magistrate  who  still  held 
the  highest  civil  post  in  the  realm,  and  who  was  evidently 
determined  to  hold  it  in  defiance  of  them.  It  was  not 
so  easy  to  get  rid  of  him  as  it  had  been  to  drive  his  col- 
leagues firom  office.  His  abilities  the  most  intolerant 
Tories  were  forced  grudgingly  to  acknowledge.  His 
integrity  might  be  questioned  in  nameless  libels  and  in 
coffeehouse  tattle,  but  was  certain  to  come  forth  bright 
and  pure  from  the  most  severe  Parliamentary  investi- 
gation. Nor  was  he  guilty  of  those  faults  of  temper 
and  of  manner  to  which,  more  than  to  any  grave  de- 
linquency, the  unpopularity  of  his  associates  is  to  be 
ascribed.  He  had  as  little  of  the  insolence  and  per- 
rerseness  of  Orford  as  of  the  petulance  and  vain-glori- 
ousness  of  Montague.  One  of  the  most  severe  trkla 
to  which  the  head  and  heart  of  man  can  be  put  is 
great  and  rapid  elevation.  To  that  trial  both  Mon- 
tague and  Som^!^  were  put.  It  was  too  much  for 
Montague.  But  Somers  was  found  equal  to  it.  He 
vas  the  son  of  a  country  attorney.  At  thirty  seven 
he  had  been  sitting  in  a  stuff  gown  on  a  back  bench  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  At  forty  two  he  was  the 
first  lay  dignitary  of  the  realm,  and  took  precedence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
He  had  risen  from  a  lower  point  than  Montague,  had 
TOL.  viw  17 
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risen  as  fast  as  Montague,  had  risen  as  high  as  Mod* 
tague,  and  yet  had  not  excited  envy  such  as  digged 
Montague  through  a  long  cai*eer.  Grarreteers,  who 
were  never  weary  of  calling  the  cousin  of  the  Earls  of 
Manchester  and  Sandwich  an  upstart,  could  not,  with- 
out an  unwonted  sense  of  shame,  apply  those  words 
to  the  Chancellor,  who,  without  one  drop  of  patrician 
blood  in  his  veins,  had  taken  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  patrician  order  with  the  quiet  dignity  of  a  man 
ennobled  by  nature.  His  serenity,  his  modesty,  his 
selfcomniand,  proof  even  against  the  most  sudden  sur^ 
prise  of  passion,  his  selfrespect,  which  forced  the 
proudest  grandees  of  the  kingdom  to  respect  him,  his 
urbanity,  which  won  the  hearts  of  the  youngest  law- 
yers of  the  Chancery  Bar,  gained  for  him  many  private 
friends  and  admirers  among  the  most  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition.  But  such  men  as  Howe  and 
Seymour  hated  him  implacably :  they  hated  his  com« 
manding  genius  much  :  they  hated  the  mild  majes^  of 
his  virtue  still  more.  They  sought  occasion  against 
him  everywhere;  and  they  at  length  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  had  found  it. 

Some  years  before,  while  the  war  was  still  raging, 
Oftptain  there  had  been  loud  complaints  in  the  city 
^^^^'  that  even  privateers  of  St.  Malo's  and  Dun- 

kirk caused  less  molestation  to  trade  than  another  class 
of  marauders.  The  EngUsh  navy  was  ftdly  employed 
in  the  Channel,  in  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  Indian  ocean,  meanwhile,  swarmed  with 
pirates  of  whose  rapacity  and  cruelty  frightful  stories 
were  told.  Many  of  these  men,  it  was  said,  came  from 
our  North  American  colonies,  and  carried  back  to  those 
colonies  the  spoils  gained  by  crime.  Adventurers  who 
durst  not  show  themselves  in  the  Thames  found  a  ready 
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market  for  their  illgotten  spices  and  stuffs  at  New 
York.  Even  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  who  in 
sanctimonious  austerity  surpassed  even  their  brethren 
c(  Scotland,  ware  accused  of  conniving  at  the  wicked- 
ness which  enabled  them  to  enjoy  abundantly  and 
cheaply  the  produce  of  Indian  looms  and  Chinese  tea 
plantations. 

In  1695  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellamont,  an  Irish 
peer  who  sate  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a  man  of  eminently  Mr  chaf^cter,  upright, 
courageous  and  independent  Though  a  decided  Whig, 
he  had  distinguished  himself  by  bringing  before  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster  some  tyrannical  acts  done 
by  Whigs  at  Dublin,  and  particularly  the  execution, 
if  it  is  not  rather  to  be  called  the  murder,  of  Gafhey. 
Before  Bellamont  sailed  for  America,  William  spoke 
strongly  to  him  about  the  freebooting  which  was  the 
disgrace  of  the  colonies.  "  I  send  you,  my  Lord,  to 
New  York,"  he  said,  "  because  an  honest  and  intrepid 
man  is  wanted  to  put  these  abuses  down,  and  because  I 
believe  you  to  be  such  a  man.''  Bellamont  exerted 
himself  to  justify  the  high  opinion  which  the  King  had 
formed  of  him.  It  was  soon  known  at  New  York  that 
the  Governor  who  had  just  arrived  from  England  was 
bent  on  the  suppression  of  piracy  ;  and  some  colonists 
in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence  suggested  to  him 
what  they  may  perhaps  have  thought  the  best  mode  of 
attaining  that  object.  There  was  then  in  the  settle- 
ment a  veteran  mariner  named  William  Kidd.  He  had 
passed  most  of  his  life  on  the  waves,  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  seamanship,  had  had  opportunities  of 
■howing  his  valour  in  action  with  the  French,  and  had 
leiared  on  a  competence.     No  man  knew  the  Eastern 
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leis  better.  He  was  perfectly  acqtiainted  with  all  Ae 
haunts  of  the  pirates  who  prowled  between  the  C«pe 
of  Oood  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca;  md  he 
would  undertake,  if  he  were  entmsted  with  a  single 
ship  of  thirty  or  forty  gnns,  to  clear  the  Indian  Ocean 
of  the  whole  race.  The  brigantines  of  the  rovers  were 
numerous,  no  doubt;  but  none  of  them  was  lai^: 
one  man  of  war,  which  in  the  royal  navy  would  hardly 
rank  as  a  fourth  rate,  would  easily  deal  with  them  all 
in  succession ;  and  the  lawful  spoils  of  the  enemies  of 
mankind  wouIH  much  more  than  defray  the  charges 
of  the  expedition.  Bellamont  was  charmed  with  ihia 
plan,  and  recommended  it  to  the  King.  The  King  re- 
ferred it  to  the  Admiralty.  The  Admiralty  raised  di^ 
ficulties,  such  as  are  perpetually  raised  by  public  boards 
when  any  deviation,  whether  for  the  better  or  for  the 
worse,  from  the  established  course  of  proceeding  is 
proposed.  It  then  occurred  to  Bellamont  that  his  fa- 
vourite scheme  might  be  carried  into  effect  without 
any  cost  to  the  state.  A  few  public  spirited  men 
might  easily  fit  out  a  privateer  which  would  soon  make 
the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  secure  high- 
ways for  trade.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  in  England 
imploring,  remonstrating,  complaining  of  their  lamenta-* 
ble  want  of  public  spirit.  Six  thousand  pounds  would  be 
enough.  That  sum  would  be  repaid,  and  repaid  with 
large  interest,  from  the  sale  of  prizes ;  and  an  inesti- 
mable benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  kingdom  and 
on  the  world.  His  urgency  succeeded.  Shrewsbury 
and  Romney  contributed.  Orford,  tiiough,  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  had  been  unwilling  to  send 
KidcT  to  the  Indian  Ocean  with  a  King's  ship,  consented 
to  subscribe  a  thousand  pounds.  Somers  subscribed 
another  thousand.     A  ship  called  the  Adventure  Oai* 
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bj  was  equipped  in  the  pmrt  of  Londos ;  and  £id4 
took  the  command.  He  earned  with  faim,  be^es  the 
ordinajry  letters  of  marque,  a  commisisioo  under  the 
Grreat  £eal  empowering  him  to  seize  pirates,  and  ta 
take  them  to  some  place  where  they  might  be  dealjk 
with  accgarding  to  law.  Wbateyer  right  the  King 
might  have  to  the  goods  found  in  the  possession  of 
these  malefiK^tors  he  granted,  hj  letters  patent,  to  the 
persons  who  had  been  at  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the 
expedidoa,  reserving  to  himself  only  one  tenth  part  of 
the  ganis  of  the  adventure,  which  was  to  be  paid  into 
the  treasury.  With  the  claim  of  merchants  to  have 
back  the  property  of  whidi  they  had  been  robbed  His 
'Mjajeety  of  course  did  not  interfere.  He  granted  away^ 
and  could  grant  away,  no  rights  but  his  own. 

The  press  for  sailors  to  man  the  royal  navy  was  at 
that  time  so  hot  that  Kidd  could  not  obtain  his  full 
complement  of  hands  in  the  Thames.  He  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  visited  New  York,  and  there  found  volun- 
teers in  abundance.  At  length,  in  Felmiary  1697,  he 
sailed  from  the  Hudson  with  a  crew  of  more  than  a 
fanndred  and  fifty  men,  and  in  July  reached  the  coast 
of  Madagascar. 

It  is  possiUe  that  Kidd  may  at  first  have  meant  to 
act  in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  But,  on  the 
Bobject  of  piracy,  he  held  the  notions  which  were  then 
codnmon  in  the  North  American  colonies;  and  most 
of  his  crew  were  of  the  same  mind.  He  found  liim- 
aelf  in  a  sea  which  was  constantly  traversed  by  rich 
and  defenceless  merchant  ships ;  and  he  had  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  would  plunder  those  ships  or  protect 
A&au  The  gain  which  might  be  made  by  plundering 
^em  was  immense,  and  might  be  snatched  without  the 
dangem  of  a  battle  or  the  delays  of  a  trial.    The  re* 
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wards  of  protecting  the  lawfiil  trade  were  likely  to  be 
comparatively  small.  Such  as  they  were,  they  woald 
be  got  only  by  first  fighting  with  desperate  ruffians  who 
would  rather  be  killed  than  taken,  and  by  then  insti- 
tuting a  proceeding  and  obtaining  a  judgment  in  a 
Court  of  Admiralty.  The  risk  of  being  called  to  a 
severe  reckoning  might  not  unnaturally  seem  small  to 
one  who  had  seen  many  old  buccaneers  living  in  com- 
fort and  credit  at  New  York  dnd  Boston.  Kidd  soon 
threw  o£P  the  character  of  a  privateer,  and  became 
a  pirate.  He  established  friendly  communications,  and 
exchanged  arms  and  ammunition,  with  the  most  noto- 
rious of  those  rovers  whom  his  commission  authorised 
him  to  destroy,  and  made  war  on  those  peaceful  traders 
whom  he  was  sent  to  defend.  He  began  by  robbing 
Mussulmans,  and  speedily  proceeded  from  Mussulmans 
to  Armenians,  and  from  Armenians  to  Portuguese* 
The  Adventure  Gralley  took  such  quantities  of  cotton 
and  silk,  sugar  and  coffee,  cinnamon  and  pepper^  that 
the  very  foremast  men  received  from  a  hundred  to  two 
hundred  pounds  each,  and  that  the  captain^s  share  of 
the  spoil  would  have  enabled  him  to  live  at  home  as  an 
opulent  gentleman.  With  the  rapacity  Kidd  had  the 
cruelty  of  his  odious  calling.  He  burned  houses  ;  he 
massacred  peasantry.  His  prisoners  were  tied  up  and 
beaten  with  naked  cutlasses  in  order  to  extort  informa* 
tion  about  their  concealed  hoards.  One  of  his  crew, 
whom  he  had  called  a  dog,  was  provoked  into  exclaim* 
ing,  in  an  agony  of  remorse,  **  Yes,  I  am  a  dog ;  but  it 
is  you  that  have  made  me  so."  Eidd,  in  a  fury,  struck 
the  man  dead. 

News  then  travelled  very  slowly  from  the  eastern 
teas  to  England.  But,  in  August  1698,  it  was  known 
in  London  that  the  Adventure  Galley  from  which  aa 
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nrach  bad  been  boped  was  tbe  terror  of  the  mercbants 
of  Snrat,  and  of  the  villagers  of  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
It  was  thought  probable  that  Kidd  would  carry  his 
booty  to  some  colony.  Orders  were  therefore  sent 
from  Whitehall  to  the  governors  of  the  transmarine 
possessions  of  th^  Crown,  directing  them  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  him.  He  meanwhile,  having  burned  his 
ship  and  dismissed  most  of  his  men,. who  easily  found 
berths  in  the  sloops  of  other  pirates,  returned  to  New 
York  with  the  means,  as  he  flattered  himself,  of  mak« 
ing  his  peace  and  of  living  in  splendour.  He  had  fab* 
ricated  a  long  romance  to  which  Bellamont,  naturally 
unwilling  to  believe  that  he  had  been  duped  and  had 
been  the  means  of  duping  others,  was  at  first  disposed 
to  listen  witli  favour.  But  the  truth  soon  came  out. 
The  governor  did  his  duty  firmly;  and  Kidd  was 
placed  in  close  confinement  till  orders  arrived  from  the 
Admiralty  that  he  should  be  sent  to  England. 

To  an  intelligent  and  candid  judge  of  human  ac- 
tions it  will  not  appear  that  any  of  the  persons  at 
whose  expense  the  Adventure  Galley  was  fitted  out 
deserved  serious  blame.  The  worst  that  could  be  im- 
puted even  to  Bellamont,  who  had  drawn  in  all  the 
rest,  was  that  he  had  been  led  into  a  fault  by  his  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  public  service,  and  by  the  generosity 
of  a  nature  as  little  prone  to  suspect  as  to  devise  vil- 
lanies.  His  friends  in  England  might  surely  be  par- 
doned for  giving  credit  to  his  recommendation.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  motive  which  induced  some 
of  them  to  aid  his  design  was  genuine  public  spirit. 
But,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  had  a  view  to  giun, 
it  was  to  legitimate  gain.  Their  conduct  was  the  very 
opposite  of  corrupt.  Not  only  had  they  taken  no 
money.     They  had  disbursed  money  largely,  and  had 
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dbbufsed  it  with  the  certainty  that  they  should  never 
be  retmborsed  unless  the  outhtj  proved  beneficttl  to 
the  public.  That  they  meant  well  they  proved  by 
staking  thousands  on  the  success  of  their  plan ;  aadi 
if  thejr  erred  in  jndgmeot,  the  loss  of  those  tiiouaaiids 
was  snrely  a  sufficient  punishment  for  such  an  enot. 
On  this  subject  there  would  probably  have  been  no 
difference  of  opinion  had  not  Sooiers  been  one  ef  the 
contributors.  About  the  other  patrons  of  Kidd  the 
chiefe  of  the  opposition  cared  little.  Bellamont  was 
£blt  removed  from  the  political  scene.  Romnej  could 
not,  and  Shrewsbury  would  not,  play  a  first  part  Or- 
ford  had  resigned  his  employm^its.  But  Somers  still 
held  tlie  Great  Seal,  still  presided  in  the  House  of  IkhkIs, 
sdill  had  constant  access  to  the  closet.  The  retreat  of 
his  friends  had  left  him  the  sole  and  undisputed  head  <£ 
that  party  which  had,  in  the  late  Parliament,  been  a 
majority,  and  which  was^  in  the  present  Parliament, ont- 
uumb^^d  indeed,  disorganised,  and  disheartened,  bat 
still  numerous  and  respectable.  His  placid  courage  rose 
higher  and  higher  to  meet  the  daagers  wliich  threatened 
him*  He  provided  for  himself  no  refuge.  He  made 
no  move  towards  flight ;  and,  without  uttenng  oae 
boastful  word,  gave  his  eoiemies  to  understand,  by  the 
mild  firmness  of  his  demeanour,  that  he  dared  them  to 
do  their  worst. 

In  their  eagerness  to  displace  and  destroy  him  thej 
overreached  themselves.  Had  they  been  content  to 
accuse  him  <^  lending  his  countenance,  with  a  rashness 
unbecoming  his  high  place,  to  an  ill-concerted  scheme, 
that  large  part  of  mankind  which  judges  of  a  plan 
simply  by  the  event  wouM  probably  bare  thought  the 
aocasation  well  founded.  But  the  maUce  whi:h  thej 
bore  to  him  wcus  not  to  be  so  satisfied.     They  a^&cted 
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to  belittve  that  he  had  from  the  first  been  aware  of 
Kidd's  character  and  designs.  The  Great  Seal  had 
been  employed  to  sanction  a  piratical  expedition.  The 
head  of  the  law  had  laid  down  a  thousand  pounds  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  tens  of  thousands  when  his  accom- 
plices shodld  return,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  ruine<l 
merchants.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Chancellor  that 
the  calumnies  of  which  he  was  the  object  were  too 
atrocious  to  be  mischievous. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  at  which  the  hoarded 
ill-humour  of  six  months  was  at  liberty  to  explode. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  November  the  Houses  met.  The 
Eang,  in  his  speech,  assured  them  in  gracious  Hortiiigof 
and  affectionate  language  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  do  his  best  to  merit  their  love  by  constant  care 
to  preserve  their  liberty  and  their  religion,  by  a  pui'e 
administration  of  justice,  by  countenancing  virtue,  by 
discouraging  vice,  by  shrinking  from  no  diflSculty  or 
danger  when  the  welfare  of  the  nation  was  at  stake. 
"  These,"  he  said,  *'  are  my  resolutions ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  you  are  come  together  with  purposes  on 
your  part  suitable  to  these  on  mine.  Since  then  our 
aims  are  only  for  the  general  good,  let  us  act  with  con- 
fidence in  one  another,  which  will  not  fail,  by  God's 
blessing,  to  make  me  a  happy  king,  and  you  a  great 
and  flourishing  people." 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  no  words  less 
likely  to  give  offence  had  ever  been  uttered  from  the 
English  throne.  But  even  in  those  words  the  malev- 
olence of  faction  sought  and  found  matter  for  a  quar- 
rel. The  gentle  exhortation,  "  Let  us  act  with  confi- 
dence in  one  another,"  must  mean  that  such  confidence 
did  not  now  exist,  that  the  King  distrusted  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  that  the  Parliament  had  shown  an  unwarrani- 
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able  distrust  of  the  King.  Such  an  exhortation  was 
nothing  less  than  a  reproach  ;  and  such  a  reproach  was 
a  bad  return  for  the  gold  and  the  blood  which  Encrland 
had  lavished  in  order  to  make  and  to  keep  him  a  great 
sovereign.  There  was  a  sharp  debate,  in  which  Sey- 
mour took  part.  With  characteristic  indelicacy  and 
want  of  feeling  he  harangued  the  Commons  as  he  had 
harangued  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  about  hb  son's 
death,  and  about  the  necessity  of  curbing  tlie  insolence 
of  military  men.  There  were  loud  complaints  that 
the  events  of  the  preceding  session  had  been  misrepre- 
sented to  the  pubKc,  that  emissaries  of  the  Court,  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  declaimed  against  the  ab- 
surd jealousieis  or  still  more  absurd  parsimony  which 
had  refused  to  His  Majesty  the  means  of  keeping  up 
such  an  army  as  might  secure  the  country  against  in- 
Tasion.  Even  justices  of  the  peace,  it  was  said,  even 
deputy-lieutenants,  had  used  King  James  and  King 
Lewis  as  bugbears,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the 
people  against  honest  and  thrifty  representatives.  An- 
gry resolutions  were  passed,  declaring  it  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  the  House  that  the  best  way  to  establish  entire 
confidence  between  the  King  and  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm  would  be  to  put  a  brand  on  those  evil  advisers 
who  had  dared  to  breathe  in  the  royal  ear  calumnies 
against  a  faithful  Parliament.  An  address  founded  on 
these  resolutions  was  voted  ;  many  thought  that  a  vio- 
lent rupture  was  inevitable.  But  William  returned  an 
answer  so  prudent  and  gentle  that  malice  itself  could 
not  prolong  the  dispute.  By  this  time,  indeed,  a  new 
dispute  had  begun.  The  address  had  scarcely  been 
moved  when  the  House  called  for  copies  of  the  papers 
relating  to  Kidd's  expedition.  Somers,  conscious  of 
innocence,  knew  that  it  was  wise  as  well  as  right  to 
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be  perfectlj  ingenuoas,  and  resolved  that  there  should 
be  no  concealment.  His  friends  stood  manfully  by 
him,  and  his  enemies  struck  at  him  with  such  blind 
fury  that  their  blows  injured  only  themselves.  Howe 
raved  like  a  maniac.  ^^  What  is  to  become  of  the 
country,  plundered  by  land,  plundered  by  sea?  Onr 
rulers  have  laid  hold  on  our  lands,  our  woods,  our 
mines,  our  money.  And  all  this  is  not  enough.  We 
cannot  send  a  cargo  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth, 
but  they  must  send  a  gang  of  thieves  after  it."  Har- 
ley  and  Seymour  tried  to  carry  a  vote  of  censure 
without  giving  the  House  time  to  read  the  papers. 
But  the  general  feeling  was  strongly  for  a  short  delay. 
At  length,  on  the  sixth  of  December,  the  sul;^ect 
was  considered  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
Shower  undertook  to  prove  that  the  letters  patent  to 
which  Somers  had  put  the  Great  Seal  were  illegal. 
Gowper  replied  to  him  with  immense  applause,  and 
se^ns  to  have  completely  refuted  him.  Some  of  the 
Tory  orators  had  employed  wliat  was  then  a  favourite 
claptrap.  Very  great  men,  no  doubt,  were  concerned 
in  this  business.  But  were  the  Commons  of  England 
to  stand  in  awe  of  great  men  ?  Would  not  they  have 
the  spirit  to  censure  corruption  and  oppression  in  the 
highest  places?  Cowper  answered  finely  that  assur- 
edly the  House  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  dis- 
charge of  any  duty  by  the  fear  of  great  men,  but  that 
fear  was  not  the  only  base  and  evil  passion  of  which 
great  men  were  the  objects,  and  that  the  flatterer  who 
courted  their  favour  was  not  a  worse  citizen  than  thn 
envious  calumniator  who  lock  pleasure  in  bringing 
whatever  was  eminent  down  to  his  own  level.  At 
length,'  afier  a  debate  which  lasted  from  midday  till 
nine  at  night,  and  in  which  all  the  leading  memben 
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took  part,  the  committee  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  letters  patent  were  di8honom*able  to  the  King,  in- 
consistent with  the  law  of  nations,  contrary  to  the  stat- 
utes of  the  realm,  and  destructive  of  property  and 
trade.  The  Chancellor's  enemies  had  felt  confident 
of  victory,  and  had  made  the  resolution  so  strong  in 
order  that  it  might  be  impossible  for  him  to  retain  the 
Great  Seal.  They  soon  found  that  it  would  have  been 
wise  to  propose  a  gentler  censure.  Great  numbers 
of  their  adherents,  convinced  by  Cowper's  arguments, 
or  unwilling  to  put  a  cruel  stigma  on  a  man  of  whose 
genius  and  accomplishments  the  nation  was  proud,  stole 
away  before  the  doors  were  closed.  To  the  general 
astonishment  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirty 
three  Ayes  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  nine  Noes. 
That  the  City  of  London  did  not  consider  Somers  as 
the  destroyer,  and  his  enemies  as  the  protectors,  of 
trade,  was  proved  on  the  following  morning  by  the 
most  unequivocal  of  signs.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his 
triumph  reached  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  price  of 
stocks  went  up. 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  the  Tories  ventured 
Attacks  on  Again  to  attack  him.  In  the  meantime  they 
Burnet.  amuscd  thcmsclves  by  trying  to  worry  an- 
other person  whom  they  hated  even  more  bitteriy. 
When,  in  a  financial  debate,  the  arrangements  of  the 
household  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  were  incidentally 
mentioned,  one  or  two  members  took  the  opportunity 
of  throwing  reflections  on  Burnet.  Burnet's  very  name 
sufficed  to  raise  among  the  High  Churchmen  a  storm 
of  mingled  merriment  and  anger.  The  Speaker  in 
rain  iieminded  the  orators  that  they  were  wandering 
trom  the  question.  The  majority  was  determined  to 
luiye  some  fim  with  the  Right  Reverend  Whig,  and 
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encouraged  them  to  proceed.  Nothing  appears  to  have 
been  said  on  the  other  side.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposi 
tion  infeiTed  from  the  laughing  and  ch(*ering  of  the 
Bishop's  enemies,  and  from  the  silence  of  his  friends, 
that  there  would  be  no  diflSculty  in  driving  from  Court, 
\^'ith  contumely,  the  prelate  whom  of  all  prelates  they 
most  detested,  as  the  personification  of  the  latitudinarian 
spirit,  a  Jack  Presbyter  in  lawn  sleeves.  They,  there- 
fore, after  the  lapse  of  a  few  Iiours,  moved  quite  unex- 
pectedly an  address  requesting  the  King  to  remove  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  from  the  place  of  preceptor  to  tlie 
young  heir  apparent.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  many 
who  could  not  help  smiling  at  Burnet's  weaknesses,  did 
justice  to  his  abilities  and  virtues.  The  debate  was  hot. 
The  unlucky  Pastoral  Letter  was  of  course  not  forgot- 
ten. It  was  asked  whether  a  man  who  had  proclaimed 
that  England  was  a  conquered  country,  a  man  whose 
servile  pages  the  English  Commons  had  ordered  to  be 
burned  by  the  hangman,  could  be  a  iit  instructor  for  an 
English  Prince.  Some  reviled  the  Bishop  for  being  a 
Socinian,  which  he  was  not,  and  some  for  being  a 
Scotchman,  which  he  was.  His  defenders  fought  his 
battle  gallantly.  "  Grant,"  they  said,  **  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  find,  amidst  an  immense  mass  of  eloquent  and 
learned  matter  published  in  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  of  the  English  Constitution,  a  paragraph 
which,  though  well  intended,  was  not  well  considered, 
is  that  error  of  an  unguarded  minute  to  outweigh  the 
services  of  more  than  twenty  years  ?  If  one  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  very  small  majority,  censured  a  little 
tract  of  which  his  Lordship  was  the  author,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  another  House  of  Commons  unani- 
mously vofed  thanks  to  him  for  a  work  of  very  difier* 
ent   magnitude   and   importance,  the   History  of  the 
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Reformation.  And,  as  to  what  is  said  about  his  Inrth 
place,  is  there  not  already  ill  humour  enough  in  Scot- 
land ?  Has  not  the  failure  of  that  unhappy  expedition 
to  Darien  raised  a  sufficiently  bitter  feeling  against  us 
throughoiit  that  kingdom  ?  Every  wise  and  honest 
man  is  desirous  to  soothe  the  angry  passions  of  our 
neighbours.  And  shall  we,  just  at  this  moment,  exas- 
perate those  passions  by  proclaiming  that  to  be  bom 
on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  is  a  disqualification  for  all 
honourable  trust  ?  "  The  ministerial  members  would 
gladly  have  permitted  the  motion  to  be  withdrawn. 
But  the  opposition,  elated  with  hope,  insisted  on  divid- 
ing, and  were  confounded  by  finding  that,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  a  surprise,  they  were  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  three  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  three. 
Their  defeat  would  probably  have  been  less  complete, 
had  not  all  those  members  who  were  especially  attached 
to  the  Princess  of  Denmark  voted  in  the  majority  or 
absented  themselves.  Marlborough  used  all  his  influ- 
ence against  the  motion  ;  and  he  had  strong  reasons 
for  doing  so.  He  was  by  no  means  well  pleased  to 
see  the  Commons  engaged  in  discussing  the  characters 
and  past  lives  of  the  persons  who  were  placed  about 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  If  the  High  Churchmen, 
by  reviving  old  stories,  succeeded  in  carrying  a  vote 
against  the  Preceptor,  it  was  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  some  malicious  Whig  might  retaliate  on  the  Gt)v- 
emor.  The  Governor  must  have  been  conscious  that 
he  was  not  invulnerable  ;  nor  could  he  absolutely  rely 
on  the  support  of  the  whole  body  of  Tories  :  for  it  was 
believed  that  their  favourite  leader,  Rochester,  thought 
himself  the  fittest  person  to  superintend  the  education 
of  his  grand  nephew. 

From  Burnet  the  opposition  went  back  to  Somers. 
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Some  Crown  property  near  Reigate  had  been  granted 
to  Somers  by  the  Kinc;.     In  this  transaction  iu»iew«i 

.  attack  on 

there  was  nothing  that  desei-ved  blame.  The  somaw. 
Great  Seal  ought  always  to  be  held  by  a  lawyer  of 
the  highest  distinction  ;  nor  can  such  a  lawyer  dis- 
charge his  duties  in  a  perfectly  efficient  manner  unless, 
witli  the  Great  Seal,  h©  accepts  a  peerage.  But  he 
may  not  have  accumulated  a  fortune  such  as  will  alone 
suffice  to  support  a  peerage  :  his  peerage  is  permanent  \ 
and  his  tenure  of  the  Great  Seal  is  precarious.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  may  be  dismissed  from  office,  and  may 
find  that  he  has  lost  a  lucrative  profession,  that  he  has 
got  nothing  but  a  costly  dignity,  that  he  has  been 
transformed  from  a  prosperous  barrister  into  a  mendi- 
cant lord.  Such  a  risk  no  wise  man  will  run.  If, 
therefore,  the  state  is  to  be  well  served  in  the  highest 
civil  post,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  provision 
should  be  made  for  retired  Chancellors.  The  Sover- 
eign is  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  such 
a  provision  out  of  the  public  revenue.  In  old  times 
such  a  provision  was  ordinarily  made  out  of  the  hered- 
itary domain  of  the  Crown.  What  had  been  bestowed 
on  Somers  appears  to  have  amounted,  afl^r  all  deduc- 
tions, to  a  net  income  of  about  sixteen  hundred  a  year, 
a  sum  which  will  hardly  shock  us  who  have  seen  at 
one  time  five  retired  Chancellors  enjoying  pensions  of 
five  thousand  a  year  each.  For  the  crime,  however, 
of  accepting  this  grant  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
hoped  that  they  should  be  able  to  punish  Somers  with 
disgi'ace  and  ruin.  One  difficulty  stood  in  the  way. 
AH  that  he  had  received  was  but  a  pittance  when  com- 
pared with  the  wealth  with  which  some  of  his  perse- 
cutors had  been  loaded  hy  the  last  two  kings  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.     It  was  not  easy  to  pass  any  censmre 
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on  him  which  should  not  imply  a  still  more  severe  oen- 
iure  on  two  generations  of  Granvilles,  on  two  geneim- 
tions  of  Hydes,  and  on  two  generations  of  Finches*  At 
last  some  ingenious  Tory-  thought  of  a  device  by  which 
it  might  be  possible  to  strike  the  enemy  without  wound- 
ing friends.  The  grants  of  Charles  and  James  had 
been  made  in  time  of  peace ;  and  William's  grant  to 
Somers  had  been  made  in  time  of  war.  Malice  eagerly 
caught  at  this  childish  distinction.  It  was  moved  that 
any  minister  who  had  been  concerned  in  passing  a 
grant  for  his  own  benefit  while  the  nation  was  under 
the  heavy  taxes  of  the  late  war  had  violated  his  trust ; 
as  if  the  expenditure  which  is  necessary  to  secure  to 
the  country  a  good  administration  of  justice  ought  to 
be  suspended  by  war  ;  or  as  if  it  were  not  criminal  in 
a  government  to  squander  the  resources  of  the  state 
in  time  of  peace.  The  motion  was  made  by  James 
Brydges,  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  Chandos,  the  James 
Brydges  who  afterwards  became  Duke  of  Chandos, 
who  raised  a  gigantic  fortune  out  of  war  taxes,  to 
squander  it  in  comfortless  and  tasteless  ostentation,  and 
who  is  still  remembered  as  the  Timon  of  Pope's  keen 
and  brilliant  satire.  It  was  remarked  as  extraordinary 
that  Brydges  brought  forward  and  defended  his  motion 
merely  as  the  assertion  of  an  abstract  truth,  and 
avoided  all  mention  of  the  Chancellor.  It  seemed  still 
more  extraordinary  that  Howe,  whose  whole  eloquence 
consisted  in  cutting  personalities,  named  nobody  on 
this  occasion,  and  contented  himself  with  declaiming 
in  general  terms  against  corruption  and  profusion.  It 
was  plain  that  the  enemies  of  Somers  were  at  once 
urged  forward  by  hatred  and  kept  back  by  fear. 
They  knew  that  they  could  not  carry  a  resolution  di- 
rectly condemning  him.     They,  therefore,   cunnin^y 
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broni^Iit  forward  a  mere  speculative  proposition  which 
many  members  might  be  willing  to  affirm  without 
scrutinising  it  severely.  But,  as  soon  as  the  major 
premise  had  been  admitted  the  minor  would  be  vrith- 
out  difficulty  established ;  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Som- 
ers  had  violated  his  trust.  Such  tactics,  however, 
have  very  seldom  succeeded  in  English  parliaments ; 
for  a  little  good  sense  and  a  little  straightforwardness 
are  quite  sufficient  to  confound  them.  A  sturdy 
Whig  member,  Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  disconcerted  the 
whole  scheme  of  operations.  "  Why  this  reserve  ?  " 
he  said,  **  Everybody  knows  your  meaning.  Every- 
body sees  that  you  have  not  the  courage  to  name  the 
great  fnan  whom  you  are  trying  to  destroy."  "  That 
is  false,"  cried  Brydges :  and  a  stormy  altercation  fol- 
lowed. It  soon  appeared  that  innocence  would  again 
triumph.  The  two  parties  seemed  to  have  exchanged 
characters  for  one  day.  The  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  in  the  Parliament  were  generally  humble 
and  timorous,  took  a  high  tone,  and  spoke  as  it  be- 
comes men  to  speak  who  are  defending  pei^secuted 
genius  and  virtue.  The  malecontents,  generally  so  in- 
solent and  turbulent,  seemed  to  be  completely  cowed. 
They  abased  themselves  so  low  as  to  protest,  what  no 
human  being  could  believe,  that  they  had  no  intention 
of  attacking  the  Chancellor,  and  had  framed  their  res- 
olution without  any  view  to  him.  Howe,  from  whose 
lips  scarcely  anytliing  ever  dropped  but  gall  and  poison, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  :  "  My  Lord  Somers  is  a  man  of 
eminent  merit,  of  merit  so  eminent  that,  if  he  had 
made  a  slip,  we  might  well  overlook  it."  At  a  late 
nour  the  question  was  put ;  and  the  motion  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  fifty  in  a  house  of  four  hon- 
Toi..  vni.  18 
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dred  and  nineteen  members.     It  was  loag  since 
had  been  so  large  an  attendance  at  a  division. 

The  ignominious  failure  of  the  attacks  on  Somen 
and  Burnet  seemed  to  prove  that  the  assembly  was 
coming  round  to  a  better  temper.  But  the  temper  of 
a  House  of  Commons  left  without  the  guidance  of  a 
ministry  is  never  to  be  trusted.  "  Nobody  can  tell  to- 
day," said  an  experienced  politician  of  that  time, 
^^  what  the  majority  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do 
tomorrow."  Already  a  storm  was  gathering  in  which 
the  Constitution  itself  was  in  danger  of  perishing,  and 
from  which  none  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture escaped  without  serious  damage. 

The  question  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  been 
Question  of  ^^^^  9  ^^^^  about  that  questiou  the  minds  of 
fMit^^;  men,  both  within  and  without  the  walk  of 
Slt^the  Pariiament,  were  in  a  strangely  excitable 
^"*^  state.  Candid  and  intelligent  men,  whatever 
veneration  tliey  may  feel  for  the  memory  of  William, 
must  find  it  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  his  eagerness 
to  enrich  and  aggrandise  his  personal  friends,  he  too 
often  forgot  what  was  due  to  his  own  reputation  and  to 
the  public  interest.  It  is  true  that  in  giving  away  the 
old  domains  of  the  Crown  he  did  only  what  he  had  a 
right  to  do,  and  what  all  his  predecessors  had  done ; 
nor  could  the  most  factious  opposition  insist  on  resum- 
ing his  grants  of  those  domains  without  resuming  at 
the  same  time  the  grants  of  his  uncles.  But  between 
those  domains  and  the  estates  recently  ibrfdted  in  Ire- 
land there  was  a  distinction^  which  would  not  indeed 
liave  been  recognised  by  the  judges,  but  which  to  a 
popular  assembly  might  well  seem  to  be  of  grave  impor- 
tance. In  the  year  1690  a  Bill  had  been  brought  in 
for  applying  the  Irish  forfeitures  to  the  public  senrioe. 
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That  Bill  passed  tlie  Commons,  and  would  probably, 
with  large  amendments,  have  passed  the  Lords,  had 
not  the  King,  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing the  Congress  at  the  Hague,  put  an  end  to  the  ses- 
sion. In  bidding  the  Houses  farewell  on  that  occasion, 
he  assured  them  that  he  should  not  dispose  of  the 
property  about  which  they  had  been  deliberating,  till 
they  should  have  had  another  opportunity  of  settling 
tliat  matter.  He  had,  as  he  thought,  strictly  kept  his 
word  ;  for  he  had  not  dispose4  of  this  property  till  the 
Houses  had  repeatedly  met  and  separated  without  pre- 
senting to  him  any  bill  on  the  subject.  They  had  had 
the  opportunity  which  he  had  assured  them  that  they 
should  have.  They  had  had  more  than  one  such  oppor- 
tunity. The  pledge  wtiich  he  had  given  had  therefore 
been  amply  redeemed ;  and  he  did  not  conceive  that 
be  was  bound  to  abstain  longer  from  exercising  his  un- 
doubted prerogative.  But,  though  it  could  hardly  be 
denied  that  he  had  literally  fulfilled  his  promise,  the 
general  opinion  was  that  such  a  promise  ought  to  have 
been  more  than  Uterally  fulfilled.  If  his  Parliament, 
overwhelmed  with  business  which  could  not  be  post- 
I>oned  without  danger  to  his  throne  and  to  his  person, 
had  been  forced  to  defer,  year  after  year,  the  considera- 
tion of  so  large  and  complex  a  question  as  that  of  the 
Irish  forfeitures,  it  ill  became  him  to  take  advantage  of 
•uch  a  laches  with  tlie  eagerness  of  a  shrewd  attorney. 
Many  persons,  therefore,  who  were  sincerely  attached 
to  his  government,  and  who  on  principle  disapproved 
of  resumptions,  thought  the  caso  of  these  forfeitures  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  Commons  had  at  the  close  of  the  last  session 
lacked  to  the  Land  Tax  Bill  a  clause  imi)owering  seven 
Oommissioners,  who  were  designated  by  name,  to  take 
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account  of  the  Irish  forfeitnres ;  and  the  Lords  and 
the  King,  afraid  of  losing  the  Land  Tax  Bill,  had  re- 
luctantly consented  to  this  clause.  Daring  the  recesa, 
the  commissioners  had  visited  Ireland.  They  had 
since  returned  to  England.  Their  report  \cas  soon 
laid  before  both  Houses.  By  the  Tories,  and  by  their 
allies  the  republicans,  it  was  eagerly  hailed.  It  had, 
indeed,  been  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  flatter- 
ing and  of  inflaming  them.  Three  of  tlie  commission- 
ers had  strongly  objected  to  some  passages  as  indeco- 
rous, and  even  calumnious :  but  the  other  four  had 
overruled  every  objection.  Of  the  four  the  chief  was 
Trenchard.  He  was  by  calling  a  pamphleteer,  and 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the  sharpness  of 
style  and  of  temper  which  may  be  tolerated  in  a  pam- 
phlet is  inexcusable  in  a  state  paper.  He  was  certain 
that  he  should  be  protected  and  rewarded  by  the  party 
to  which  he  owed  his  appointment,  and  was  delighted 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  publish,  with  perfect  security 
and  with  a  semblance  of  official  authority,  bitter  reflec- 
tions on  King  and  ministry,  Dutch  favourites,  French 
refugees,  and  Irish  Papists.  The  consequence  was 
that  only  four  names  were  subscribed  to  the  report. 
The  three  dissentients  presented  a  separate  memorial. 
As  to  the  main  facts,  however,  there  was  little  or  no 
dispute.  It  appeared  that  more  than  a  million  of  Irish 
acres,  or  about  seventeen  hundred  thousand  English 
acres,  an  area  equal  to  that  of  Middlesex,  Hertford- 
shire, Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdon- 
shire together,  had  been  forfeited  during  the  late 
troubles.  But  of  the  value  of  this  large  territory  very 
diffei^nt  estimates  were  formed.  The  commissioners 
acknowledged  that  they  could  obtain  no  certain  infor- 
mation.    In  the  absence  of  such  information  they  con- 
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jectared  tlie  annual  rent  to  be  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  fee  simple  to  be  worth  thir- 
teen years'  purchase,  that  is  to  say,  about  two  millions 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  They  seem  not  to  have 
been  aware  that  much  of  the  land  had  been  let  very 
low  on  perpetual  leases,  and  that  much  was  burdened 
with  mortgages.  A  contemporary  writer,  who  was 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  Ireland,  asserted  that 
the  authors  of  the  report  had  valued  the  forfeited  prop- 
erty in  Carlow  at  six  times  the  real  market  price,  and 
that  the  tw^o  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  of 
which  they  talked,  would  be  found  to  shrink  to  about 
half  a  million,  which,  as  the  exchanges  then  stood  be* 
tween  Dublin  and  London,  would  have  dwindled  to 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  the  tilhe  that  it 
reached  the  English  Exchequer.  It  was  subsequently 
proved,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  this  estimate  was  very 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  which  had  been 
formed  by  Trenchard  and  Trenchard's  colleagues. 

Of  the  seventeen  hundred  thousand  acres  which 
had  been  forfeited,  above  a  fourth  part  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  ancient  proprietors  in  conformity  with  the 
civil  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  About  one 
seventh  of  the  remaining  three  fourth?  had  been  given 
back  to  unhappy  families,  which,  though  they  could 
not  plead  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  had  been  thought  fit 
objects  of  clemency.  The  rest  had  been  bestowed, 
partly  on  persons  whose  services  merited  all  and  more 
than  all  that  they  obtained,  but  chiefly  on  the  King's 
personal  friends.  Romney  had  obtained  a  considera- 
ble share  of  the  royal  bounty.  But  of  all  the  grants 
the  largest  was  to  Woodstock,  the  eldest  son  of  Port- 
land; the  next  was  to  Albemarle.  An  admirer  of 
William  cannot  relate  without  pain  that  he  divided  be 
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Iwoen  these  two  foreigners  an  extent  of  country  larger 
than  Hertfordshire. 

This  fact,  simply  reported,  would  have  sufficed  to 
excite  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  in  a  House  of 
Commons  less  irritable  and  querulous  than  that  which 
then  sate  at  Westminster.  But  Trenchard  and  his 
confederates  were  not  content  with  simply  rei>orting 
the  fact.  They  employed  all  their  skill  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  the  m^yority.  They  at  once  applied  goads 
to  its  anger,  and  held  out  baits  to  its  cupidity. 

They  censured  that  part  of  William's  conduct  whidi 
deserved  high  praise  even  more  severely  than  that  part 
of  his  conduct  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  any 
defence.  They  told  the  ParUament  iJiat  the  old  pro- 
prietors »f  the  soil  had  been  treated  with  pernicious 
indulgence ;  that  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  had  been 
construed  in  a  manner  far  too  &voiu^ble  to  the  con- 
quered race ;  and  that  the  King  had  suffered  his  com- 
passion to  lead  him  into  the  error  of  showing  indul- 
gence to  many  who  could  not  pretend  that  they  were 
within  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  Even  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  eight  years,  it  might  be  possible,  by  insti- 
tuting a  severe  inquisition,  and  by  giving  proper  en- 
couragement to  informers,  to  prove  that  many  Papists, 
who  were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  their  estates,  had 
taken  the  side  of  James  during  the  civil  war.  There 
would  thus  be  a  new  and  plentiful  harvest  of  conftsca- 
tions.  The  four  bitterly  complained  that  their  task 
had  been  made  more  difBcult  by  the  hostility  oi  per- 
sons who  held  office  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  secret  influ- 
ence of  great  men  who  were  interested  in  concealing 
the  truth.  These  grave  charges  were  made  in  general 
terms.  No  name  was  mentioned :  no  fiict  was  speci- 
fied :  no  evidence  was  tendered. 
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Had  the  report  stopped  here,  those  who  drew  it  up 
might  justly  have  been  blamed  for  the  nn&ir  and  ill 
natured  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged  their 
functions;  but  tliey  could  not  have  been  accused  of 
usurping  functions  wliich  did  not  belong  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  insulting  the  Sovereign  and  exasper- 
ating the  nation.  But  these  men  well  knew  in  what 
way  and  for  what  purpose  they  might  safely  venture  to 
exceed  their  commission.  The  Act  of  Parhament 
from  which  they  derived  their  powers  authorised  them 
to  report  on  estates  forfeited  during  the  late  troubles. 
It  contained  not  a  word  which  could  be  construed  into 
an  authority  to  report  on  the  old  hereditary  domain  of 
the  Crown.  With  that  domain  they  had  as  little  to  do 
as  with  the  seignorage  levied  on  tin  in  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  or  with  the  church  patronage  of  the  Duchy 
.of  Lancaster.  But  they  had  discovered  t)iat  a  part  o£ 
that  domain  had  been  alienated  by  a  grant  which  they 
could  not  deny  themselves  the  pleaanre  of  publishing 
to  the  world.  It  was  indeed  an  unfortunate  grant,  a 
grant  which  could  not  be  brought  to  light  without 
much  mischief  and  much  scandal.  It  was  long  since 
William  had  ceased  to  be  the  lover  of  Elizabeth  Vil- 
liers,  long  since  he  had  asked  her  counsel  or  listened 
to  her  fiiscinating  conversation  except  in  the  presence 
of  other  persons.  She  had  been  some  years  married 
to  George  Hamilton,  a  soldier  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  and 
who  probably  held  the  courtierlike  doctrine  that  a 
lady  is  not  dishonoured  by  having  been  the  paramour 
of  a  king.  William  was  well  pleased  with  the  mar- 
riage, bestowed  on  the  wife  a  portion  of  the  old  Crown 
property  in  Ireland,  and  created  the  husband  a  peer  of 
Scotland  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orkney.    Assuredly 
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William  would  not  have  raised  his  character  by  abaiH 
doning  to  poverty  a  woman  whom  he  had  loved, 
though  with  a  criminal  love.  He  was  undoubtedly 
bound,  as  a  man  of  humanity  and  honour,  to  provide 
liberally  for  her ;  but  he  should  have  provided  for  her 
rather  by  saving  from  his  civil  list  than  by  alienating 
his  hereditary  revenue.  The  four  malecontent  com- 
missioners rejoiced  with  spitefiil  joy  over  this  diacov- 
ery.  It  was  in  vain  that,  the  other  three  represented 
that  the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney  was  one  with  which 
they  had  nothing  to  do,  and  that,  if  they  went  out  of 
their  way  to  hold  it  up  to  obloquy,  they  might  be  justly 
said  to  fly  in  the  King's  face.  "  To  fly  in  the  King's 
face  I "  said  one  of  the  majority ;  ^'  our  business  is  to 
fly  in  the  King's  face.  We  were  sent  here  to  fly  in 
the  King's  face."  With  this  patriotic  object  a  para- 
graph about  Lady  Orkney's  grant  was  added  to  the 
report,  a  paragraph  too  in  which  the  value  of  that 
grant  was  so  monstrously  exaggerated  that  William 
appeared  to  have  surpassed  the  profligate  extravagance 
of  his  uncle  Charles.  The  estate  bestowed  on  the 
countess  was  valued  at  twenty  four  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  income  which 
she  derived  from  the  royal  bounty,  after  making  allow- 
ance for  incumbrances  and  for  the  rate  of  exchange, 
was  about  four  thousand  pounds. 

The  success  of  the  report  was  complete.  The  na- 
tion and  its  representatives  hated  taxes,  hated  foreign 
favourites,  and  hated  Irish  Papists;  and  here  was  a 
document  which  held  out  the  hope  that  England  mights 
At  the  expense  of  foreign  courtiers  and  of  Popish  Celts, 
be  relieved  from  a  great  load  of  taxes.  Many,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  gave  en- 
tire faith  to  the  estimate  which  the  commissioners  had 
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finrmed  by  a  wild  gaess,  in  the  absence  of  trustworthy 
information.  They  gave  entire  faith  also  to  the  pre- 
diction tliat  a  strict  inquiry  would  detect  many  traitors 
who  had  hitherto  been  permitted  to  escape  with  impu* 
nity,  and  that  a  large  addition  would  thus  be  made  to 
the  extensive  territory  which  had  already  been  confis- 
cated. It  was  populariy  said  that  if  vigorous  measures 
were  taken,  the  gain  to  the  kingdom  would  be  not  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and 
almost  the  whole  of  this  sum,  a  sum  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  defray  the  whole  charge  of  such  an  army  as 
the  Commons  were  disposed  to  keep  up  in  time  of 
peace,  would  be  raised  by  simply  taking  away  what 
had  been  unjustifiably  given  to  Dutchmen,  who  would 
still  retain  immense  wealth  taken  out  of  English  pock- 
ets, or  unjustifiably  left  to  Irishmen,  who  thought  it  at 
once  the  most  pleasant  and  the  most  pious  of  all  em- 
ployments to  cut  English  throats.  The  Lower  House 
went  to  work  with  the  double  eagerness  of  rapacity 
and  of  animosity.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  four 
and  the  protest  of  the  three  had  been  laid  on  the  table 
and  read  by  the  clerk,  it  was  resolved  that  a  Resump- 
tion Bill  should  be  brought  in.  It  was  then  resolved, 
in  opposition  to  the  plainest  principles  of  justice,  that 
no  petition  from  any  person  who  might  think  himself 
aggrieved  by  this  Bill  should  ever  be  received.  It  was 
necessary  to  consider  how  the  commissioners  should  be 
remunerated  for  their  services :  and  this  question  was 
decided  with  impudent  injustice.  It  was  determined 
tliat  the  commissioners  who  had  signed  the  report 
should  receive  a  thousand  pounds  each.  But  a  large 
party  thought  that  the  dissentient  three  deserved  no 
recompense ;  and  two  of  them  were  merely  allowed 
v'hat  was  thought  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of 
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thdur  journey  to  Ireland.  This  was  nodimg  less  than 
to  give  notice  to  every  man  who  should  ever  be  em- 
ployed in  any  simUar  inquiry,  that,  if  he  wished  to  be 
paid,  he  must  report  what  would  please  the  assembly 
which  held  the  purse  of  the  state.  In  trnth  the  House 
was  despotic,  and  was  fast  contracting  the  vices  of  a 
despot.  It  was  proud  of  its  antipathy  to  courtiers ;  and 
it  was  calling  into  existence  a  new  set  of  courtiers  who 
would  study  all  its  humours,  who  would  flatter  all  its 
weaknesses,  who  would  prophesy  to  it  smootii  things, 
and  who  would  assuredly  be,  in  no  respect,  less  greedy, 
less  faithless,  or  less  abject  than  the  sycophants  who 
bow  in  the  antechambers  of  kings. 

Indeed  the  dissentient  commissioners  had  worse  evils 
to  apprehend  than  that  of  being  left  unremnnerated. 
One  of  them,  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  had  mentioned  in 
private  to  his  friends  some  disrespectful  expressions 
which  had  been  used  by  one  of  his  colleagues  about 
the  King.  What  he  had  mentioned  in  private  was,  not 
perhaps  very  discreetly,  repeated  by  Montague  in  the 
House.  The  predominant  party  eagerly  seised  the 
opportunity  of  worrying  both  Montague  and  Levinge. 
A  resolution  implying  a  severe  censure  on  Montague 
was  carried.  Levinge  was  brought  to  the  bar  and 
examined.  The  four  were  also  in  attendance.  They 
protested  that  he  had  misrepresented  them.  Trench- 
ard  declared  that  he  had  always  spoken  of  His  Maj- 
esty as  a  subject  ought  to  speak  of  an  excellent  sover- 
eign, who  had  been  deceived  by  evil  counsellors,  and 
who  would  be  grateful  to  those  who  should  bring  the 
truth  to  his  knowledge.  He  vehemently  denied  that 
he  had  called  the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney  villainous.  It 
was  a  word  that  he  never  used,  a  word  that  never 
came  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman.     These 
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tmns  will  be  estimated  at  the  proper  value  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Trenchard's  pamphlets,  pamphlets 
in  which  the  shocking  word  villainous  will  without 
difficulty  be  found,  and  which  are  fall  of  malignant 
reflections  on  William.^  But  the  house  was  deter- 
mined not  to  believe  Levinge.  He  was  voted  a  calum- 
niator, and  sent  to  the  Tower,  as  an  example  to  all 
who  should  be  tempted  to  speak  truth  which  the  Com^ 
raons  might  not  like  to  hear. 

Meanwhile  the  bill  had  been  brought  in,  and  was 
proceeding  easily.  It  provided  that  all  the  property 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  James  the  Second,  or  which  had  been  for- 
feited to  the  Crown  since  that  time,  sliould  be  vested 
in  trustees.  These  trustees  were  named  in  the  bill ; 
and  among  them  were  the  four  commissioners  who  had 
signed  the  report  All  the  Irish  grants  of  William 
were  annulled.  The  legal  rights  of  persons  other  than 
the  grantees  were  saved.  But  of  those  rights  the 
trustees  were  to  be  judges,  and  judges  without  appeal. 
A  claimant  who  gave  them  the  trouble  of  attending  to 
him,  and  could  not  make  out  his  case,  was  to  be  heavily 
fined.  Rewards  were  offered  to  informers  who  should 
discover  any  property  which  was  liable  to  confiscation, 
and  which  had  not  yet  been  confiscated.  Though 
eight  years  had  elapsed  since  an  arm  had  been  lifted 
up  in  the  conquered  island  against  the  domination  ol 
the  Englishry,  the  unhappy  children  of  tlie  soil  who 
had  been  suffered  to  live,  submissive  and  obscuie,  on 

1  1  give  an  example  of  Trenchard's  mode  of  showing  his  profound 
respect  for  an  excellent  Sovereign.  He  speaks  thus  of  the  commencement 
of  fbe  reigr  <if  Henry  the  Third.  "  The  kingdom  was  recently  delivered 
from  a  bitter  tyrant,  Kiug  John,  and  had  likewise  got  rid  of  Uieir  perfidioua 
deliverer,  the  Dauphin  of  France,  who  after  the  English  had  accepted  hiin 
far  their  Kiug,  had  secretly  vowed  their  extirpation." 
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their  hereditary  fields,  were  threatened  with  a  new 
and  severe  inquisition  into  old  offences. 

Objectionable  as  many  parts  of  the  bill  andonbtedly 
were,  nobody  who  knew  the  House  of  Commons  be- 
lieved it  to  be  possible  to  carry  any  amendment.  The 
King  flattered  himself  that  a  motion  for  leaving  at  his 
disposal  a  third  part  of  the  forfeitures  would  be  &vocuv 
ably  received.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  com- 
promise would  have  been  willingly  accepted  twelve 
months  earlier.  But  the  report  had  made  all  com- 
promise impossible.  William,  however,  was  bent  on 
trying  the  experiment ;  and  Vernon  consented  to  go 
on  what  he  considered  as  a  forlorn  hope.  He  made 
his  speech  and  his  motion  :  but  the  reception  which  he 
met  with  was  such  that  he  did  not  venture  to  demand 
a  division.  This  feeble  attempt  at  obstruction  only 
made  the  impetuous  current  chafe  the  more.  Howe 
immediately  moved  two  resolutions:  one  attributing 
the  load  of  debts  and  taxes  which  lay  on  the  nation  to 
the  Irish  grants ;  the  other  censuring  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  advising  or  passing  those  grants.  No- 
body was  named ;  not  because  the  majority  was  in- 
chned  to  show  any  tenderness  to  the  Whig  ministers, 
but  because  some  of  the  most  objectionable  grants  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Treasury  when  Godol- 
phin  and  Seymour,  who  had  great  influence  with  the 
country  party,  sate  at  that  board. 

Howe's  two  resolutions  were  laid  before  the  King 
by  the  Speaker,  in  whose  train  all  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  appeared  at  Kensington.  Even  Seymour, 
with  characteristic  effrontery,  showed  himself  there  afl 
one  of  the  chief  authors  of  a  vote  which  pronounced 
him  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty.  William's  answer  was 
that  he  had  thought  himself  bound  to  rewanl  out  of 
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^  oroperty  those  who  had  served  him  well, 

"^^  hose  who  had  borne  a  principal  part  in 

^^  'reland.     The  war,  he  said,  had  un- 

^^  '  it  a  heavy  debt ;  and  he  should 

>    ^^^  ^                    -  reduced  by  just  and  effectual 

J^^g^  .r  was  but  a  bad  one  ;  and,  in  truth. 


'^ 


% 


^,ossible  for  him  to  return  a  good  one. 
^  .  what  was  indefensible  ;  and,  by  attempt- 

et'end  himself,  he  made  his  case  worse.  It 
-lOt  true  that  the  Irish  forfeitures,  or  one  fifth  part 
.i  them,  had  been  granted  to  men  who  Tiad  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  Irish  war ;  and  it  was  not 
judicious  to  hint  that  those  forfeitures  could  not  justly 
be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  debts.  The 
Commons  murmured,  and  not  altogether  without  rea- 
son. "  His  Majesty  tells  us,"  they  said,  '*  that  the 
debts  fall  to  us  and  the  forfeitures  to  him. .  We  are  to 
make  good  out  of  the  purses  of  Englishmen  what  was 
spent  upon  the  war ;  and  he  is  to  put  into  the  purses 
of  Dutchmen  what  was  got  by  the  war."  When  the 
House  met  again,  Howe  moved  that  whoever  had  ad- 
vised the  King  to  return  such  an  answer  was  an  enemy 
to  His  Majesty  and  the  kingdom ;  and  this  resolution 
was  carried  with  some  slight  modification. 

To  whatever  criticism  William's  answer  might  be 
open,  he  had  said  one  thing  which  well  deserved  the 
attention  of  the  House.  A  small  part  of  the  forfeited 
property  had  been  bestowed  on  men  whose  services  to 
the  state  well  deserved  a  much  larger  reconxpense ; 
and  that  part  could  not  be  resumed  without  gross  injus- 
tice and  ingratitude.  An  estate  of  very  moderate  value 
had  been  given,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Athlone,  to 
Ginkell,  whose  skill  and  valour  had  brought  the  war  in 
Ireland  to  a  triumphant  close.     Another  estate   had 
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been  given,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Galwaj,  to  Ron- 
vigny,  who,  in  the  crisis  of  the  decbive  battle,  at  the 
very  moment  when  Saint  Ruth  was  waving  his  hat, 
and  exclaiming  that  the  English  should  be  beaten  back 
to  Dublin,  had,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  body  of  horse, 
straggled  through  the  morass,  turned  the  left  wing  of 
the  Celtic  army,  and  retrieved  the  day.  But  the  pre- 
dominant faction,  drunk  with  insolence  and  animosity, 
made  no  distinction  between  courtiers  who  had  been 
enriched  by  injudicious  partiality  and  warriors  who  had 
been  sparingly  rewarded  for  great  exploits  achieved  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  our  country. 
Athlone  was  a  Dutchman :  Gal  way  was  a  French- 
man ;  and  it  did  not  become  a  good  Englishman  to 
say  a  word  in  favour  of  either. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  most  flagrant  injustice  of  which 
the  Commons  were  guilty.  According  to  the  plainest 
principles  of  common  law  and  of  common  sense,  no 
man  can  forfeit  any  rights  except  those  which  he  has. 
All  the  donations  which  William  had  made  he  had 
made  subject  to  this  limitation.  But  by  this  limitation 
the  Commons  were  too  angry  and  too  rapacious  to  be 
bound.  They  determined  to  vest  in  the  trustees  of  the 
forfeited  lands  an  estate  greater  than  had  ever  be- 
longed to  the  forfeiting  landholders.  Thus  innocent 
persons  were  violently  deprived  of  property  which  was 
theirs  by  descent  or  by  purchase,  of  property  which  had 
been  strictly  respected  by  the  King  and  by  his  gran- 
tees. No  immunity  was  granted  even  to  men  who  had 
fought  on  the  English  side,  even  to  men  who  had  lined 
the  walls  of  Londonderry  and  rashed  on  the  Irish  guns 
at  Newton  Butler. 

In  some  cases  the  Commons  showed  indulgence: 
but  their  indulgence  was  not  less  unjustifiable,  nor  <d 
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less  pernicious  example,  than  their  severity.  The 
andent  role,  a  mle  which  is  still  strictly  maintained^ 
and  which  cannot  be  relaxed  without  danger  of  bound* 
less  profusion  and  shameless  jobbery,  is  that  whatever 
the  Parliament  grants  sliall  be  granted  to  the  Sever 
eign,  and  that  no  public  bounty  shall  be  bestowed  on 
any  private  person  except  by  the  Sovereign. 

The  Lower  House  now,  contemptuously  disregard- 
ing  both  principles  and  precedents,  took  on  itself  to 
carve  estates  out  of  the  forfeitures  for  persons  whom  it 
was  inclined  to  favour.  To  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
especially,  who  ranked  among  the  Tories  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  dislike  of  the  foreigners,  marked 
partiality  was  shown.  Some  of  his  friends,  indeed, 
hoped  that  they  should  be  able  to  insert  in  the  bill  a 
clause  bestowing  on  him  all  the  confiscated  estates  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary.  But  they  found  that  it 
would  be  prudent  in  them  to  content  themselves  with 
conferring  on  him  a  boon  smaller  in  amount,  but 
equally  objectionable  in  principle.  He  had  owed  very 
large  debts  to  persons  who  had  forfeited  to  the  Crown 
all  that  belonged  to  them.  Those  debts  were  there- 
fore now  due  firom  him  to  the  Crown.  The  House 
determined  to  make  him  a  present  of  the  whole,  that 
very  House  which  would  not  consent  to  leave  a  single 
acre  to  the  general  who  had  stormed  Athlone,  who  had 
gained  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  who  had  entered  Gralway 
in  triumph,  and  who  had  received  the  submission  of 
Limerick. 

That  a  bill  so  violent,  so  unjust,  and  so  unconstitu- 
tional would  pass  the  Lords  without  considerable  alter- 
ations was  hardly  to  be  expected.  The  ruling  dema- 
gogaes^  therefore,  resolved  to  join  it  with  the  bill 
which  granted  to  the  Crown  a  land  tax  of  two  shillings 
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m  tbe  pound  for  the  service  of  the  next  year,  and  thim 
to  place  the  Upper  House  under  the  necessity  of  either 
passing  both  bills  together  without  the  change  of  a 
word,  or  rejecting  both  together,  and  leaving  the 
pubHc  creditor  unpaid  and  the  nation  defenceless. 

There  was  great  indignation  among  the  Peers.  They 
were  not  indeed  more  disposed  than  the  Commons  to 
approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  forfeitures 
had  been  granted  away ;  for  the  antipathy  to  the  for- 
eigners, strong  as  it  was  in  the  nation  generally,  was 
strongest  in  the  higliest  ranks.  Old  barons  were  an- 
gry at  seeing  themselves  preceded  by  new  earls  from 
Holland  and  Guelders.  Garters,  gold  keys,  white 
staves,  rangerships,  which  had  been  considered  as  pe- 
culiarly belonging  to  the  hereditary  grandees  of  the 
realm,  were  now  intercepted  by  aliens.  Every  English 
nobleman  felt  that  his  chance  of  obtahiing  a  share  of 
the  favours  of  the  Crown  was  seriously  diminished  by 
the  competition  of  Bentincks  and  Keppels,  Auver- 
querques  and  Zulesteins.  But,  though  the  riches  and 
dignities  heaped  on  the  little  knot  of  Dutch  courtiers 
might  disgi:st  him,  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mons could  not  but  disgust  him  still  more.  The  au- 
thority, the  respectability,  the  existence  of  his  order 
were  threatened  with  destruction.  Not  only,  —  such 
were  the  just  complaints  of  the  Peers,  —  not  only  are 
we  to  be  deprived  of  that  coordinate  legislative  power 
to  which  we  are,  by  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  en- 
titled. We  are  not  to  be  allowed  even  a  suspensive 
veto.  We  are  not  to  dare  to  remonstrate,  to  suggest 
an  amendment,  to  offer  a  reason,  to  ask  for  an  expla- 
nation. Whenever  the  other  House  has  passed  a  bill 
to  which  it  is  known  that  we  have  strong  objections, 
that  bill  is  to  be  tacked  to  a  bill  of  supply.     If  we 
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alt^  Ji,  we  are  told  that  we  are  attaching  the  most 
sacred  pnvilege  of  the  representatives  of  the  people^ 
and  that  we  mast  either  take  the  whole  or  reject  the 
whole.  If  we  reject  the  whole,  public  credit  is  shaken  ; 
the  Royal  Exchange  is  in  confiision ;  the  Bank  stops 
payment ;  the  army  is  disbanded ;  the  fleet  is  in  mu- 
tiny; the  island  is  left,  without  one  regiment,  without 
one  frigate,  at  the  mercy  of  every  enemy.  The  dan- 
ger of  throwing  out  a  bill  of  supply  is  doubtless  great. 
Yet  it  may  on  the  whole  be  better  that  we  should  face 
that  danger,  once  for  all,  than  that  we  should  consent 
to  be,  what  we  are  fast  becoming,  a  body  of  no  more 
importance  than  the  Convocation. 

Animated  by  such  feelings  as  these,  a  party  in  the 
Upper  House  was  eager  to  take  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  stand.  On  the  fourth  of  April,  the 
second  reading  was  moved.  Near  a  hundred  lords 
were  present.  Somers,  whose  serene  wisdom  and  per- 
suasive eloquence  had  seldom  been  more  needed,  was 
confined  to  his  room  by  illness ;  and  his  place  on  the 
woolsack  was  supplied  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 
Several  orators,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  objected  to  pro- 
ceeding farther.  But  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  thought 
it  better  to  try  the  almost  hopeless  experiment  of  com- 
mitting the  bill  and  sending  it  back  amended  to  the 
Commons.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  sev- 
enty votes  to  twenty  three.  It  was  remarked  that 
both  Pordand  and  Albemarle  voted  in  the  majority. 

In  the  committee  and  on  the  third  reading  several 
amendments  were  proposed  and  carried.  Wharton, 
the  boldest  and  most  active  of  the  Whig  peers,  and  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  Lonsdale,  one  of  the  most  moderate 
and  reasonable  of  the  Tories,  took  the  lead,  and  were 
strenuously  supported  by  the  Lord   President  Pem- 
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broke,  and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
Beems  on  this  occasion  to  have  a  little  forgotten  his 
habitual  sobriety  and  caution.  Two  natural  sons  of 
Charles  the  Second,  Richmond  and  Southampton,  who 
had  strong  personal  reasons  for  disliking  resumption 
bills,  were  zealous  on  the  same  side.  No  peer,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  ventured  to 
defend  the  way  in  which  William  had  disposed  of  his 
Irish  domains.  The  provisions  which  annulled  the 
grants  of  those  domains  were  left  untouched.  But 
the  words  of  which  the  effect  was  to  vest  in  the  par- 
liamentary trustees  property  which  had  never  been 
forfeited  to  the  King,  and  had  never  been  given 
away  by  him,  were  altered;  and  the  clauses  by 
which  estates  and  sums  of  money  were,  in  defiance 
of  constitutional  principle  and  of  immemorial  practice, 
bestowed  on  persons  who  were  favourites  of  the  Com- 
mons, were  so  far  modified  as  to  be,  in  form,  some- 
what  less  exceptionable.  The  bill,  improved  by  these 
changes,  was  sent  down  by  two  Judges  to  the  Lower 
House. 

The  Lower  House  was  all  in  a  fiame.  There  was 
now  no  difference  of  opinion  there.  Even  those  mem- 
bers who  thought  that  tlie  Resumption  Bill  and  the 
Land  Tax  Bill  ought  not  to  have  been  tacked  to- 
gether, yet  felt  that,  since  those  bills  had  been  tacked 
together,  it  was  impossible  to  agree  to  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Lords  without  surrendering  one  of  the 
most  precious  privileges  of  the  Commons.  The 
amendm^ts  were  rejected  without  one  dissentient 
voice.  It  was  resolved  that  a  conference  should  be 
demanded  ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  manage 
the  conference  were  instructed  to  say  merely  that  the 
Upper  House'had  no  right  to  alter  a  money  bill;  that 
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the  point  had  long  been  settled  and  was  too  clear  for 
aigoment;  that  they  shoald  leave  the  bill  with  the 
Lords,  and  that  they  shoald  leave  with  the  Lords  also 
the  responsibility  of  stopping  the  supplies  which  were 
necessaiy  for  the  public  service.  Several  votes  of 
menacing  sound  were  passed  at  the  same  sitting.  It 
was  Monday  the  eighth  of  April.  Tuesday  the  ninth 
was  allowed  to  the  other  House  for  reflection  and  re- 
pentance. It  was  resolved  that  on  the  Wednesday 
morning  the  question  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  should 
again  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  every 
member  who  was  in  town  should  be  then  in  his  place 
on  peril  of  the  highest  displeasure  of  the  House.  It 
was  moved  and  carried  that  every  Privy  Councillor 
who  had  been  concerned  in  procuring  or  passing  any 
exorbitant  grant  for  his  own  benefit  had  been  guilty 
of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour.  Lest  the  courtiers 
should  flatter  themselves  that  this  was  meant  to  be  a 
mere  abstract  proposition,  it  was  ordered  that  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  Privy  Council  shoald  be  laid  on 
the  table.  As  it  was  thought  not  improbable  that  the 
crisis  might  end  in  an  appeal  to  the  constituent  bodies, 
nothing  was  omitted  which  could  excite  out  of  doors 
a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  bill.  The  Speaker  was 
directed  to  print  and  publish  the  report  signed  by  the 
four  Commissioners,  not  accompanied,  as  in  common 
justice  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  the  protest  of  the 
three  dissentients,  but  accompanied  by  several  extracts 
from  the  journals  which  were  thought  likely  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  favourable  to  the  House  and  un- 
favourable to  the  Court.  All  these  resolutions  passed 
without  any  division,  and  without,  as  far  as  appears, 
any  debate.  There  was,  indeed,  much  speaking,  bat 
all  on  one  side.     Seymour,  Harley,  Howe,  Harcourt, 
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Shower,  Musgrave,  declaimed,  one  after  anotlier« 
about  the  obstinacy  of  the  other  House,  the  alarming 
state  of  the  country,  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
public  peace  and  the  public  credit.  If,  it  was-  said, 
none  but  Englishmen  sate  in  the  Parliament  and  in 
the  Council,  we  might  hope  that  they  would  relent  at 
the  thought  of  the  calamities  which  impend  over  Eng- 
land. But  we  have  to  deal  with  men  who  are  not 
Englishmen,  with  men  who  consider  this  country  as 
their  own  only  for  evil,  as  their  property,  not  as  thefar 
home ;  who,  when  they  have  gorged  themselves  with 
our  wealth,  will,  without  one  uneasy  feeling,  leave  us 
sunk  in  bankruptcy,  distracted  by  faction,  exposed 
without  defence  to  invasion.  "  A  new  war,"  said  one 
of  these  orators,  "  a  new  war,  as  long,  as  bloody,  and 
as  costly  as  the  last,  would  do  less  mischief  than  has 
been  done  by  the  introduction  of  that  batch  of  Dutch- 
men among  the  barons  of  the  realm."  Another  was 
so  absurd  as  to  call  on  the  House  to  declare  that  who- 
ever should  advise  a  dissolution  would  be  guilty  of 
high  treason.  A  third  gave  utterance  to  a  sentiment 
which  it  is  difRcult  to  understand  how  any  assembly 
of  civilised  and  Christian  men,  even  in  a  moment  of 
strong  excitement,  should  have  heard  without  horror. 
"  They  object  to  tacking  ;  do  they  ?  Let  them  take 
care  that  they  do  not  provoke  us  to  tack  in  earnest. 
How  would  they  like  to  have  bills  of  supply  with  bills 
of  attainder  tacked  to  them  ?  "  This  atrocious  threat, 
worthy  of  the  tribune  of  the  French  Convention  in 
the  worst  days  of  the  Jacobin  tyranny,  seems  to  have 
passed  unreprehended.  It  was  meant  —  such  at  least 
was  the  impression  at  the  Dutch  embassy  —  to  intimi- 
date Somers.  He  was  confined  by  illness.  He  had 
been  unable  to  take  any  public  part  in  the  proceedings 
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of  the  Lords ;  and  he  had  privately  blamed  them  for 
engaging  in  a  conflict  in  which  he  justly  thought  that 
they  could  not  be  victorious.  Nevertheless,  the  Tory 
leaders  hoped  that  they  might  be  able  to  direct  against 
him  the  whole  force  of  the  storm  which  they  had 
raised.  Seymour,  in  particular,  encotiraged  by  the 
wild  and  almost  savage  temper  of  his  hearers,  ha- 
jrangued  with  rancorous  violence  against  the  wisdom 
and  the  virtue  which  presented  the  strongest  contrast  to 
his  own  turbulence,  insolence,  faithlessness,  and  rapac- 
ity. No  doubt,  he  said,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  a 
man  of  parts.  Anybody  might  be  glad  to  have  for 
counsel  so  acute  and  eloquent  an  advocate.  But  a 
very  good  advocate  might  be  a  very  bad  minister ;  and, 
of  all  the  ministers  who  had  brought  the  kingdom  into 
difficulties,  this  plausible  fair-spoken  person  was  the 
most  dangerous.  Nor  was  the  old  reprobate  ashamed 
to  add  that  he  was  afraid  that  his  Lordship  was  no  bet- 
ter than  a  Hobbist  in  religion. 

After  a  long  sitting  the  members  separated ;  but 
they  reassembled  early  on  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  Tuesday  the  ninth  of  April.  A  conference  was 
held ;  and  Seymour,  as  chief  manager  for  the  Com- 
mons, returned  the  bill  and  the  amendments  to  the 
Peer^  in  the  manner  which  had  been  prescribed  to 
him.  From  the  Painted  Chamber  he  went  back  to 
the  Lower  House,  and  reported  what  had  passed. 
"  I^"  he  said,  "  I  may  venture  to  judge  by  the  looks 
and  manner  of  their  Lordships,  idl  will  go  right." 
But  within  half  an  hour  evil  tidings  came  through  the 
Court  of  Requests  and  the  lobbies.  The  Lords  had 
\livided  on  the  question  whether  they  would  adhere  to 
their  amendments.  Forty  seven  had  voted  for  adher* 
ing,  and  thirty  four  for  giving  way.     The  House  of 
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Commons  broke  up  with  gloomy  looks,  and  in  great 
agitation.  All  London  looked  forward  to  the  next  day 
with  painftil  forebodings.  The  general  feeling  was  in 
favour  of  the  bill.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  majority 
which  had  determined  to  stand  by  the  amendments 
had  been  swolfen  by  several  prelates,  by  several  of  the 
illegitimate  sons  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  by  several 
needy  and  greedy  courtiers.  The  cry  in  all  the  public 
places  of  resort  was  that  the  nation  would  be  ruined 
by  the  three  B.'s,  Bishops,  Bastards,  and  Beggars. 
On  Wednesday  the  tenth,  at  length,  the  contest  came 
to  a  decisive  issue.  Both  Houses  were  early  crowded. 
The  Lords  demanded  a  conference.  It  was  held ;  and 
Pembroke  delivered  back  to  Seymour  the  bill  and  the 
amendments,  together  with  a  paper  containing  a  con- 
cise, but  luminous  and  forcible,  exposition  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Lords  conceived  themselves  to 
be  acting  in  a  constitutional  and  strictly  defensive 
manner.  This  paper  was  read  at  the  bar :  but,  what- 
ever effect  it  may  now  produce  on  a  dispassionate  stu- 
dent of  history,  it  produced  none  on  the  thick  ranks  of 
country  gentlemen.  It  was  instantly  resolved  that  the 
bill  should  again  be  sent  back  to  the  Lords  with  a  per- 
emptory announcement  that  the  Commons'  determina- 
tion was  unalterable. 

The  Lords  again  took  the  amendments  into  consid- 
eration. During  the  last  forty  eight  hours,  great  ex- 
ertions had  been  made  in  various  quarter  to  avert  a 
complete  rupture  between  the  Houses.  The  states- 
men of  the  Junto  were  far  too  wise  not  to  see  that  it 
would  be  madness  to  continue  the  struggle  longer.  It 
was  indeed  necessary,  unless  the  King  and  the  Lords 
were  to  be  of  as  little  weight  in  the  state  as  in  1648, 
unless  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  merely  to  ex^> 
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dse  a  general  control  over  the  government,  but  to  be, 
as  m  the  days  of  the  Rump,  itself  the  whole  govern- 
ment, the  sole  legislative  chamber,  the  fountam  from 
which  were  to  flow  all  those  favours  which  had  hith- 
erto been  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  that  a  detennined 
stand  should  be  made.  But,  in  order  tliat  such  a 
stand  might  be  successful,  the  ground  must  be  care- 
fully selected  ;  for  a  defeat  might  be  fatal.  The  Lords 
must  wait  for  some  occasion  on  which  their  privileges 
would  be  bound  up  with  the  privileges  of  all  English- 
men, for  some  OQpasion  on  which  the  constituent  bodies 
would,  if  an  appeal  were  made  to  them,  disavow  the 
acts  of  the  representative  body ;  and  this  was  not  such 
an  occasion.  The  enlightened  and  large  minded  few 
considered  tacking  as  a  practice  so  pernicious  that  it 
would  be  justified  only  by  an  emergency  which  would 
justify  a  resort  to  physical  force.  But,  in  the  many, 
tacking,  when  employed  for  a  popular  end,  excited  lit- 
tle or  no  disapprobation.  The  public,  which  seldom 
troubles  itself  with  nice  distinctions,  could  not  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  question  at  issue  was  any  other 
than  this,  whether  a  sum  which  was  vulgarly  esti- 
mated at  millions,  and  which  undoubtedly  amounted 
to  some  hundreds  of  thousands,  should  be  employed 
in  paying  the  debts  of  the  state  and  alleviating  the 
load  of  taxation,  or  in  making  Dutchmen,  who  were 
already  too  rich,  still  richer.  It  was  evident  that  on 
that  question  the  Lords  could  not  hope  to  have  the 
country  with  them,  and  that,  if  a  general  election  took 
place  while  that  question  was  unsettled,  the  new  House 
>f  Commons  would  be  even  more  mutinous  and  im- 
practicable than  the  present  House.  Somers,  in  his 
sick  chamber,  had  given  this  opinion.  Orford  had 
voted  for  the  bill  in  eveiy  stage.     Montague,  though 
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no  longer  a  minister,  had  obtained  admission  to  th« 
rojal  closet,  and  had  strongly  represented  to  the  King 
the  dangers  which  threatened  the  state.  The  King 
had  at  length  consented  to  let  it  be  understood  that  he 
considered  the  passing  of  the  bill  as  on  the  whole  the 
less  of  two  great  evils.  It .  was  soon  clear  that  the 
temper  of  the  Peers  had  undergone  a  considerable  alter- 
ation since  the  preceding  day.  Scarcely  any,  indeed, 
changed  sides.  But  not  a  few  abstained  from  voting. 
Wharton,  who  had  at  first  spoken  powerfiilly  for 
the  amendments,  left  town  for  Newmarket  On  the 
other  hand,  some  Lords  who  had  not  yet  taken  their 
part  came  down  to  give  a  healing  vote.  Am(Mig  them 
were  the  two  persons  to  whom  the  education  of  the 
young  heir  apparent  had  been  entrusted,  Marlborough 
and  Burnet.  Marlborough  showed  his  usual  pru* 
dence.  He  had  remained  neuti*al  while  by  taking  a 
part  he  must  have  offended  either  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  the  King.  He  took  a  part  as  soon  as  he  saw 
that  it  was  possible  to  please  both.  Burnet,  alarmed 
for  the  public  peace,  was  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, and,  as  was  usual  with  him  when  in  such  a 
state,  forgot  dignity  and  decorum,  called  out  ^' stuff" 
in  a  very  audible  voice  while  a  noble  lord  was 
haranguing  in  &vour  of  the  amendments,  and  wis 
in  great  danger  of  being  reprimanded  .at  the  Har  car 
delivered  over  to  Black  Rod.  The  motion  on  Which 
the  division  took  place  was  that  the  House  do  adhere 
to  the  amendments.  There  were  forty  contents  and 
thirty  seven  not  contents.  Proxies  were  called ;  and 
the  numbers  were  found  to  be  exactly  even.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  there  is  no  casting  vote.  When  the 
numbers  are  even,  the  non  contents  have  it  The 
motion  to  adhere  had  therefore  been  negatived.     But 
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diis  was  not  enough.  It  was  necessary  that  an  affirm* 
ative  resolution  should  be  moved  to  the  elFect  that 
the  House  agreed  to  tlie  bill  without  amendments » 
and,  if  the  numbers  should  again  be  equal,  this  mo- 
tion would  also  be  lost.  It  was  an  anxious  moment. 
Fortunately  the  Primate's  heart  failed  him.  He  had 
obstinately  fought  the  battle  down  to  the  last  stage. 
But  be  probably  felt  that  it  was  no  light  thing  to  take 
on  himself,  and  to  bring  on  his  order,  the  responsibility 
of  throwing  the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion.  He 
started  up  and  hurried  out  of  the  House,  beckoning 
to  some  of  his  brethren.  His  brethren  followed  him 
with  a  prompt  obedience,  which,  serious  as  the  crisis 
was,  caused  no  small  merriment.  In  consequence  of 
this  defection,  the  motion  to  agree  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  five.  Meanwhile  the  members  of  the 
oth^r  House  had  been  impatiently  waiting  for  news, 
and  had  been  alternately  elated  and  depressed  by  the 
reports  which  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession. 
At  first  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  Peers 
would  yield  ;  and  there  was  general  good  humour. 
Then  came  intelligence  that  the  majority  of  the  Lords 
present  had  voted  for  adhering  to  the  amendments. 
*' I. believe,"  so  Vernon  wrote  the  next  day,  "I  be- 
lieve there  was  not  one  man  in  the  House  tliat  did  not 
think  the  nation  ruined."  The  lobbies  were  cleared : 
the  back  doors  were  locked :  the  keys  were  laid  on 
the  table :  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  was  directed  to  take 
his  post  at  the  front  door,  and  to  suffer  no  member  to 
withdraw.  An  awful  interval  followed,  during  which 
the  angry  passions  of  the  assembly  seemed  to  be  sub- 
dued  by  terror.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposi* 
tion,  men  of  grave  character  and  of  large  property, 
stood   aghast  at  finding  that   they  were  engaged,— 
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they  scarcely  knew  how,  — in  a  conflict  such  as  thej 
had  not  at  all  expected,  in  a  conflict  in  whidi  thqr 
could  be  victorious  only  at  the  expense  of  the  peaci^ 
^nd  order  of  society.  Even  Seymour  was  sobered  by 
the  greatness  and  nearness  of  the  danger.  Even 
Howe  thought  it  advisable  to  hold  conciliatory  lan- 
guage. It  was  no  time,  he  said,  for  wrangling. 
Court  party  and  country  party  were  Englishmen 
alike.  Their  duty  was  to  forget  all  past  grievances, 
and  to  cooperate  heartily  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
country. 

In  a  moment  all  was  changed.  A  message  from  the 
Lords  was  announced.  It  was  a  message  which  light' 
ened  many  heavy  hearts.  The  bill  had  been  passed 
without  amendments. 

The  leading  malecon  tents,  who,  a  few  minutes  be- 
Somera  again  ^^^^  scared  by  finding  that  their  violence 
attacked.  j^^^j  brought  on  a  crisis  for  which  they  were 
not  prepared,  had  talked  about  the  duty  of  mutual 
forgiveness  and  close  union,  instantly  became  again  as 
rancorous  as  ever.  One  danger,  they  said,  was  over. 
So  far  well.  But  it  was  the  duty  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  take  such  steps  as  might  make 
it  im]x>ssible  that  there  should  ever  again  be  such 
danger.  Every  adviser  of  the  Crown,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  procuring  or  passing  of  any  exorbi- 
tant grant,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  all  access  to  the 
royal  ear.  A  list  of  the  privy  councillors,  furnished 
in  conformity  with  the  order  made  two  days  before, 
was  on  the  table.  That  list  the  clerk  was  ordered  to 
read.  Prince  George  of  Denmark  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  passed  without  remark.  But, 
as  soon  as  the  Chancellor's  name  had  been  pronounced^ 
the  rage  of  his  enemies  broke  forth.    Twice  already,  in 
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the  course  of  that  stormy  session,  they  haJ  attempted 
to  ruin  his*  feme  and  his  fortunes ;  and  twice  his  in- 
nocence and  his  calm  fortitude  had  confounded  all 
their  politics.  Perhaps,  in  the  state  of  excitement  to 
which  the  House  had  been  wrought  up,  a  third  attack 
on  him  might  be  successful.  Orator  after  orator  de- 
claimed against  him.  He  was  the  great  offender.  He 
was  responsible  for  all  the  grievances  of  which  the 
nation  complained.  He  had  obtained  exorbitant  grants 
for  himself.  He  had  defended  the  exorbitant  grants 
obtained  by  others.  He  had  not,  indeed,  been  able, 
in  the  late  debates,  to  raise  his  own  voice  against  the 
just  demands  of  the  nation.  But  it  might  well  be 
suspected  that  he  had  in  secret  prompted  the  ungra- 
cious answer  of  the  King  and  encouraged  the  pertina- 
cious resistance  of  the  Lords.  Sir  John  Levison 
Gower,  a  noisy  and  acrimonious  Tory,  called  for 
impeachment.  But  Musgrave,  an  abler  and  more 
experienced  politician,  saw  that,  if  the  imputations 
wliich  the  opposition  had  been  in  the  habit  of  throw- 
ing on  the  Chancellor  were  exhibited  with  the  preci- 
sion of  a  legal  charge,  their  futility  would  excite  uni- 
versal derision,  and  thought  it  more  expedient  to  move 
that  the  House  should,  without  assigning  any  reason, 
request  the  King  to  remove  Lord  Somers  from  His 
Majesty's  counsels  and  presence  for  ever.  Cowper 
defended  his  persecuted  friend  with  great  eloquence 
and  effect ;  and  he  was  warmly  supported  by  many 
members  who  had  been  zealous  for  the  resumption  of 
the  Irish  grants.  Only  a  hundred  and  six  members 
went  into  the  lobby  with  Musgrave  ;  a  hundred  and 
ftixty  seven  voted  against  him.  Such  a  division,  in 
such  a  House  of  Commons,  and  on  such  a  day,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  respect  which  the  great  qual« 
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ities  of  Somen  had  extorted  even  from  bis  political 
enemies.  ^ 

The  clerk  then  went  on  with  the  list.  The  Lord 
President  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal«  who  were  weD 
known  to  have  stood  up  strongly  for  the  privileges  of 
the  Lords,  were  reviled  by  some  angry  members ;  but 
no  motion  was  made  against  either.  And  soon  the 
Tories  became  uneasy  in  their  turn :  for  tlie  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  was  read.  He  was  one  of  them- 
selves. They  were  very  unwiHing  to  put  a  stigma  on 
him.  Yet  how  could  they,  just  after  declaiming  against 
the  Chancellor  for  accepting  a  very  moderate  and  well 
earned  provision,  undertake  the  defence  of  a  statesman 
who  had,  out  of  grants,  pardons  and  bribes,  accumu- 
lated a  princely  fortune.  There  was  actually  on  the 
table  evidence  that  His  Grace  was  receiving  from  the 
bounty  of  the  Grown  more  than  thrice  as  much  as  had 
been  bestowed  on  Somers ;  and  nobody  could  doubt 
that  His  Grace's  secret  gains  had  very  far  exceeded 
those  of  which  there  was  evidence  on  the  table.  It 
was  accordingly  moved  that  the  House,  which  had  in- 
deed been  sitting  many  hours,  should  adjourn.  The 
motion  was  lost ;  but  neither  party  was  disposed  to 
move  that  the  consideration  of  the  list  should  be  re- 
sumed. It  was  however  resolved,  without  a  division, 
that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  King,  re- 
questing that  no  person  not  a  native  of  liis  dominions. 
Prince  George  excepted,  might  be  admitted  to  the 
Privy  Council  either  of  England  or  of  Ireland.  The 
evening  was  now  fer  spent.  The  candles  had  been 
some  time  lighted ;  and  the  House  rose.  So  ended  one 
of  the  most  anxious,  turbulent,  and  various!}-  eventful 
days  in  the  long  Parliamentary  History  of  England. 

What  the  morrow  would  have  produced  if  time  had 
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been  allowed  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  can  only  be 
gaessed.  The  supplies  had  been  voted.  The  Prorogati<m 
King  was  detennined  not  to  receive  the  ad-  oMnt* 
dress  which  requested  him  to  disgrace  his  dearest 
and  most  trusty  friends.  Indeed  he  would  have  pre- 
vented the  passing  of  that  address  by  proroguing  Par- 
liament on  the  preceding  day,  had  not  the  Lords  risen 
the  moment  after  they  had  agreed  to  the  Resumption 
Bill.  He  had  actually  come  from  Kensington  to  the 
Treasury  for  that  purpose;  aAd  his^ robes  and  crown 
were  in  readiness.  He  now  took  care  to  be  at  Westr 
minster  in  good  time.  The  Commons  had  scarcely  met 
when  the  knock  of  Black  Rod  was  heard.  They  re- 
paired to  the  other  House.  The  bills  were  passed; 
and  Bridgewater,  by  the  royal  command,  prorogued  the 
Parliament.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution 
the  session  closed  without  a  speech  from  the  throne. 
William  was  too  angry  to  thank  the  Commons,  and  too 
prudent  to  reprimand  them. 
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The  health  of  James  had  been  daring  some  yean 
Death  of  declining:  and  he  had  at  length,  on  Good 
Seocmd.  Friday,  1701,  suffered  a  shock  from  which 
he  had  never  re'covered.  While  he  was  listening  in 
his  chapel  to  the  solemn  service  of  the  day,  he  fell  down 
in  a  fit,  and  remained  long  insensible.  Some  people 
imagined  that  the  words  of  the  anthem  which  his 
choristers  were  chanting  had  produced  in  him  emotions 
too  violent  to  be  borne  by  an  enfeebled  body  and  mind. 
For  that  anthem  was  taken  from  the  plaintive  elegy  in 
which  a  servant  of  the  true  God,  chastened  by  many 
sorrows  and  humiliations,  banished,  homesick,  and 
living  on  the  bounty  of  strangers,  bewailed  the  fallen 
throne  and  the  desolate  Temple  of  Sion :  "  Remember, 
O  Lord,  what  is  come  upon  us ;  consider  and  behold 
our  reproach.  Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers, 
our  houses  to  aliens ;  the  crown  is  fallen  from  our  head. 
Wherefore  dost  thou  forget  us  for  ever  ?  " 

The  King's  malady  proved  to  be  paralytic.  Fagon, 
the  first  physician  of  the  French  Court,  and,,  on  medical 
questions,  the  oracle  of  all  Europe,  prescribed  the 
waters  of  Bourbon.  Lewis,  with  all  his  usual  gener- 
osity, sent  to  Saint  Germains  ten  thousand  crowns  in 
gold  for  the  charges  of  the  journey,  and  gave  orders 
that  every  town  along  the  road  should  receive  his  good 
brother  with  all  the  honours  due  to  royalty.* 

James,  after  passing  some  time  at  Bourbon,  returned 

1  Life  of  James;  St  Simon;  Dangeaa. 
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to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  with  health  bo  fiur 
reestablished  that  he  was  able  to  take  exercise  on 
horseback,  but  with  judgment  and  memory  evidently 
impaired.  On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  he  had  a 
second  fit  in  his  chapel ;  and  it  soon  became  clear  that 
this  was  a  final  stroke.  He  rallied  the  last  energies  of 
his  failing  body  and  mind  to  testify  his  firm  belief  in 
the  religion  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  so  much.  He 
received  the  last  sacraments  with  every  mark  of  devo- 
tion, exhorted  his  son  to  hold  fast  to  the  true  faith  in 
spite  of  all  temptations,  and  entreated  Middleton,  who, 
almost  alone  among  the  courtiers  assembled  in  the  bed- 
chamber, professed  himself  a  Protestant,  to  take  refuge 
from  doubt  and  error  in  the  bosom  of  the  one  infallible 
Church.  After  the  extreme  unction  had  been  admin- 
istered,  James  declared  that  he  pardoned  all  his  ene- 
mies, and  named  particularly  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
Princess  of  Denmark,  and  the  Emperor.  The  Em- 
peror's name  he  repeated  with  peculiar  emphasis : 
**  Take  notice,  father,"  he  said  to  the  confessor,  "  that 
I  foi^ve  the  Emperor  with  all  my  heart"  It  may 
perhaps  seem  strange  that  he  should  have  found  this 
the  hardest  of  all  exercises  of  Christian  charity.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Emperor  was  the  only 
Roman  Catholic  Prince  still  living  who  had  been  ac- 
cessory to  the  Revolution,  and  that  James  might  not 
unnaturally  consider  Roman  Catholics  who  had  been 
accessory  to  the  Revolution  as  more  inexcusably  guilty 
than  heretics  who  might  have  deluded  themselves  into 
the  belief  that,  in  violating  their  duty  to  him,  they 
were  discharging  their  duty  to  God. 

While  James  was  still  able  to  understand  what  was 
said  to  him,  and  make  intelligible  answei*s,  Lewis  vis- 
ited him  twice.     The  English  exiles  observed  that  the 
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Most  Christian  Sang  was  to  the  last  coiihiderate  and 
kind  in  the  very  slightest  matters  which  concerned  his 
unfortunate  guest  He  would  not  allow  his  coach  to 
enter  the  court  of  Saint  Germains^  lest  the  noise  of  the 
wheels  should  be  heard  in  the  sick  room.  In  both  in« 
tervieyrs  he  was  gracious,  friendly,  and  eyen  tender. 
But  he  carefully  abstained  from  sajuig  anything  aboat 
the  future  position  of  the  family  which  was  about  to 
lose  its  head.  Indeed  he  could  say  nothing:  for  he 
had  not  .yet  made  up  his  own  mind.  Soon,  howeyer, 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  form  some  resolution. 
On  the  sixteenth  James  sank  into  a  stupor  which  indi- 
cated the  near  approach  of  death.  While  he  lay  in 
this  helpless  state,  Madame  de  Maintenon  yisited  his 
c<msort.  To  this  yisit  many  persons  who  were  likely 
to  be  well  informed  attributed  a  long  series  of  great 
eyents.  We  cannot  wonder  that  a  wonian  should  haye 
been  moyed  to  pity  by  the  misery  of  a  woman  ;  that  a 
deyout  Roman  Catholic  should  haye  taken  a  deep  in* 
terest  in  the  fate  of  a  family  persecuted,  as  she  con- 
ceiyed,  solely  for  being  Roman  Catholics  ;  or  that  the 
pride  of  the  widow  of  Scarron  should  haye  been  in- 
tensely gratified  by  the  supplications  of  a  daughter  of 
Este  and  a  Queen  of  England.  From  mixed  motiyes, 
probably,  the  wife  of  Lewis  promised  her  powerful 
protection  to  the  wife  of  James. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  just  leaying  Saint  Ger- 
mains  when,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  dyerlooks 
the  valley  of  the  Seine,  she  met  her  husband,  who  had 
come  to  ask  after  his  guest.  It  was  probably  at  this 
moment  that  he  was  persuaded  to  form  a  resolution,  of 
which  neither  he  nor  she  by  whom  he  was  goyemed 
foresaw  the  consequences.  Before  he  announced  ^lat 
resolution,  however,  he  observed  all  the  decent  formi 
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of  deliberation.  A  council  was  held  that  evening  at 
Marli,  and  was  attended  by  the  princes  of  the  blood 
and  by  the  ministers  of  state.  The  question  was  pro- 
pounded, whether,  when  God  should  take  James  the 
Second  of  England  to  himself,  France  should  recognise 
the  Pretender  as  King  James  the  Third  ? 

The  ministers  were,  one  and  all,  against  the  recog- 
nition. Indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how 
any  person  who  had  any  pretensions  to  the  name  of 
statesman  should  have  been  of  a  different  opinion. 
Torcy  took  his  stand  on  the  ground  that  to  recognise 
the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  to  violate  the  Treaty  of 
Ryswick.  This  was  indeed  an  impregnable  position. 
By  that  treaty  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  had  bound 
himself  to  do  nothing  which  could,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England. 
And  in  what  way,  exce][>t  by  an  actual  invasion,  could 
he  do  more  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
England  than  by  solemnly  declaring  in  the  &ce  of  the 
whole  world,  that  he  did  not  consider  that  order  of 
things  as  legitimate,  that  he  regarded  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  as  nullities,  and  the 
King  in  possession  as  an  usurper?  The  recognition 
would  then  be  a  breach  of  faith :  and,  even  if  all  con- 
siderations of  morality  were  set  aside,  it  was  plain  that 
it  would,  at  that  moment  be  wise  in  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  avoid  everything  which  could  with  plausi- 
bility be  represented  as  a  breach  of  faith.  The  crisis 
was  a  very  peculiar  one.  The  great  diplomatic  victory 
won  by  France  in  the  preceding  year  had  exciifced  the 
fear  and  hatred  of  her  neighbours.  Nevertheless  there 
was,  as  yet,  no  great  coalition  against  her.  The  House 
of  Austria,  indeed,  had  appealed  to  arms.  But  with 
the  House  of  Austria  alone  the  House  of  Bourbon 
VOL.  Tm.  90 
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eovld  easily  deal.  Other  powers  were  still  looking  in 
doubt  to  England  for  the  signal ;  and  England,  though 
her  aspect  was  sullen  and  menacing,  still  preserved  neu- 
trality. That  neutrality  would  not  have  lasted  so  long, 
if  William  could  have  relied  on  the  support  of  his  Par- 
liament and  of  his  people.  In  his  Parliament  there  were 
agents  of  France,  who,  though  few,  had  obtained  so 
much  influence  by  clamouring  against  standing  armies 
profuse  grants,  and  Dutch  favourites,  that  they  were 
often  blindly  followed  by  the  majority  ;  and  his  people, 
distracted  by  domestic  factions,  unaccustomed  to  busy 
themselves  about  continental  politics,  and  remembering 
with  bitterness  the  disasters  and  burdens  of  the  last 
war,  the  carnage  of  Landen,  the  loss  o(  the  Smyrna 
fleet,  the  land  tax  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  hesi- 
tated about  engaging  in  another  contest,  and  would 
probably  continue  to  hesitate' while  he  continued  to 
live.  He  could  not  live  long.  It  had,  indeed,  often 
been  prophesied  that  his  death  was  at  hand ;  and  the 
prophets  had  hitherto  been  mistaken.  But  there  was 
now  no  possibility  of  mistake.  His  cough  was  more 
violent  than  ever ;  his  legs  were  swollen ;  his  eyes, 
once  bright  and  clear  as  those  of  a  falcon,  had  grown 
dim;  he  who,  on  the  day  of  the  Boyne,  had  been  six- 
teen hours  on  the  backs  of  different  horses,  could  now 
with  great  difficulty  creep  into  his  state  coach.^  The 
vigorous  intellect,  and  the  intrepid  spirit,  remained; 
but  on  the  body  fifty  years  had  done  the  work  of  ninety. 
In  a  few  months  the  vaults  of  Westminster  would  re- 
ceive the  emaciated   and  shattered  frame  which  was 

1  PouBsin  t»  Torcy,  ^^^  1701.  •*  Le  rol  d*AQgleteiTe  toosae  plm 
qn*il  n*a  jamais  fait,  et  sea  Jatnbes  eout  fort  enfl^s.  Jo  le  ris  bier  tortlrdu 
pr6cfae  de  Saint  James.  Jo  le  trouve  fort  cass^  les  yeox  dteints,  et  il  •■! 
beaoeoup  do  peine  h  monter  en  caroMO.*' 
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animated  by  the  most  far-sighted,  the  most  daring,  the 
most  commanding  of  souls.  In  a  few  months  the 
British  throne  would  be  filled  by  a  woman  whose  un- 
derstanding was  well  known  to  be  feeble,  and  who  was 
believed  to  lean  towards  the  party  which  was  averse 
from  war.  To  get  over  those  few  months  without  an 
open  and  violent  rupture  should  have  been  the  first 
object  of  the  French  government.  Every  engagement 
should  have  been  punctually  fulfilled :  every  occasion 
of  quarrel  should  have  been  studiously  avoided.  Noth- 
ing should  have  been  spared  which  could  quiet  the 
alarms  and  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  neighbouring 
nations. 

The  House  of  Bourbon  was  so  situated  that  one 
year  of  moderation  might  not  improbably  be  rewarded 
by  thirty  years  of  undisputed  ascendancy.  Was  it 
possible  the  politic  and  experienced  Lewis  would  at 
such  a  conjuncture  offer  a  new  and  most  galling  prov- 
ocation, not  only  to  William,  whose  animosity  was  al- 
ready as  great  as  it  could  be,  but  to  the  people  whom 
William  had  hitherto  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  in- 
spire with  animosity  resembling  his  own  ?  How  often, 
since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  had  it  seemed  that  the 
English  were  thoroughly  weary  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. And  how  often  had  the  detection  of  a  Jacobite 
plotf  or  the  approach  of  a  French  armament,  changed 
the  whole  face  of  things.  All  at  once  the  grumbling 
had  ceased,  the  grumblers  had  crowded  to  sign  loyal 
addresses  to  the  usurper,  had  formed  associations  in 
support  of  his  authority,  had  appeared  in  arms  at  the 
head  of  the  militia,  crying  God  save  King  William. 
So  it  would  be  now.  Most  of  those  who  had  taken  a 
pleasure  in  crossing  him  on  the  question  of  his  Dutch 
guards,  on  the  question  of  his  Irish  grants,  would  be 
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moved  to  vehement  resentment  when  tliey  learned  thiA 
Lewis  had,  in  dii*ect  violation  of  a  treaty,  determined 
to  force  on  England  a  king  of  his  own  religion,  a  king 
bi*ed  in  his  own  dominions,  a  king  who  would  be  at 
Westminster  wliat  Philip  was  at  Madrid,  a  great  feuda- 
toiy  of  France. 

These  arguments  were  concisely  bat  clearly  and 
strongly  ui'ged  by  Torcy  in  a  paper  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  bis  master 
can  have  read  without  great  misgivings.^  On  one  aide 
were  tlie  faith  of  treaties,  tlie  peace  of  Europe,  the 
welfare  of  Finance,  nay  the  selfish  interest  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon.  On  the  other  side  were  the  influence  of 
an  aitful  woman,  and  tlie  promptings  of  vanity  which, 
we  must  in  candour  acknowledge,  was  ennobled  by  a 
mixture  of  compassion  and  chivalrous  generosity.  The 
King  determined  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
advice* of  all  his  ablest  servants;  and  the  princes  of 
the  blood  applauded  his  decision,  as  they  would  have 
applauded  any  decision  which  he  had  announced.  No- 
where was  he  regarded  with  a  more  timorous,  a  more 
slavish,  respect  than  in  his  own  family. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  again  to  Saint  6er- 
mains,  and,  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue,  entered 
James's  bedchamber.  The  djring  man  scarcely  opened 
his  heavy  eyes,  and  then  closed  them  again.  ^^  I  have 
something,"  said  Lewis,  "  of  great  moment  to  commu- 
nicate to  Your  Majesty."  The  courtiers  who  filled 
the  room  took  this  as  a  signal  to  retire,  and  were 
crowding  towards  the  door,  when  they  were  stopped 
by  that  commanding  voice :  "  Let  nobody  withdraw. 
I  come  to  tell  Your  Majesty  that,  whenever  it  shall 

^  M^moire  ear  la  proposition  de  reconnottre  an  prince  doe  Gallet  le  titff 
is  Boi  de  la  Qnmd  Bretagne,  Sept.  ^  1701. 
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please  God  to  take  yon  from  us,  I  will  be  to  yonr  scm 
what  I  have  been  to  you,  and  will  acknowledge  him  as 
King  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland."  The  Eng- 
lish exiles  who  were  standing  round  the  couch  fell  on 
their  knees.  Some  burst  into  tears.  Some  poured 
forth  praises  and  blessings  with  clamoilr  such  as  was 
scarcely  becoming  in  such  a  place  and  at  such  a  time. 
Some  indistinct  murmurs  which  James  uttered,  and 
which  were  drowned  by  the  noisy  gratitude  of  his 
attendants,  were  interpreted  to  mean  thanks.  But 
from  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  it  appears  that  he 
was  insensible  to  all  that  was  passing  around  him.^ 

As  soon  as  Lewis  was  again  at  Marli,  he  repeated  to 
the  Court  assembled  there  the  announcement  which  he 
had  made  at  Saint  Germains,  The  whole  circle  broke 
forth  into  exclamations  of  deUght  and  admiration. 
What  piety  !  What  humanity  I  What  magnanimity  I 
Nor  was  this  enthusiasm  altogether  feigned.  For,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  greater  part  of  that  brilliant 
crowd,  nations  were  nothing  and  princes  everything. 
What  could  be  more  generous,  more  amiable,  than  to 
protect  an  innocent  boy,  who  was  kept  out  of  his 
rightful  inheritance  by  an  ambitious  kinsman?  The 
fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  who  talked  thus  forgot 
that,  besides  the  innocent  boy  and  that  ambitious  kins- 
man, five  millions  and  a  half  of  Englishmen  were  con- 
cerned, who  were  little  disposed  to  consider  themselves 
as  the  absolute  property  of  any  master,  and  who  were 
still  less  disposed  to  accept  a  master  chosen  for  them  by 
the  French  King. 

James  lingered  three  days  longer.  He  was  occa- 
sionally sensible  during  a  few  minutes,  and,  during  one 

1  By  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  I  mean  those  of  St.  Simon  and  Dan- 
ftau.    The  reader  may  compare  their  narratives  with  the  Life  of  James. 
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of  these  lucid  intervals,  faintly  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  Lewis.  On  the  sixteenth  he  died.  His  Queen  re- 
tired that  evening  to  the  nunnery  of  Chaillot,  where 
she  could  weep  and  pray  undisturbed.  She  left  Saint 
Germains  in  joyous  agitation.  A  herald  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  palace  gate,  and,  with  sound,  of 
trumpet,  proclaimed,  in  Latin,  French  and  English, 
King  James  the  Third  of  England  and  Eighth  of 
Scotland.  The  streets,  in  consequence  doubtless  of 
orders  from  the  government,  were  illuminated;  and 
the  townsmen  with  loud  shouts  wished  a  long  reign 
to  their  illustrious  neighbour.  The  poor  lad  received 
from  his  ministers,  and  delivered  back  to  them,  the 
seals  of  their  offices,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  be  kissed. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  mock  reign  was  to  bestow 
some  mock  peerages  in  conformity  with  directions 
which  he  found  in  his  father's  will.  Middleton,  who 
had  as  yet  no  English  title,  was  created  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth. Perth,  who  had  stood  high  in  the  favour  of 
his  late  master,  both  as  an  apostate  from  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  and  as  the  author  of  the  last  improve- 
ments on  the  thumb  screw,  took  the  title  of  Duke. 

Meanwhile  tlie  remains  of  James  were  escorted,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  by  a  slender  retinue  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  English  Benedictines  at  Paris,  and  depos- 
ited there  in  the  vain  hope  that,  at  some  future  time, 
they  would  be  laid  with  kingly  pomp  at  Westminster 
among  the  graves  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors, 

Three  days  after  these  humble  obsequies  Lewis  vis- 
Tbe  Pro-  ^^^^  Saint  Gcrmaius  in  form.  On  the  mor- 
^tSuT  row  the  visit  was  returned.  The  French 
"**  Court  was  now  at  Versailles ;  and  the  Pre* 

tender  was  received  there,  in  all  points,  as  his  father 
would  have  been,  aate  in  his  father's  arm  chair,  took. 
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ts  his  father  had  always  done,  the  right  hand  of  the 
great  monarch,  and  wore  the  long  violet  coloured  man- 
tle which  was  by  ancient  usage  the  mourning  garb  of 
the  Kings  of  France.  There  was  on  that  day  a  great 
concourse  of  ambassadors  and  envoys  ;  but  one  well 
known  figure  was  wanting.  Manchester  had  sent  off 
to  Loo  intelligence  of  the  affront  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  his  country  and  his  master,  had  solicited  in- 
structions, and  had  determined  that,  till  these  instruc- 
tions should  aiTive,  he  would  live  in  strict  seclusion. 
He  did  not  think  that  he  should  be  justified  in  quitting 
his  post  without  express  orders ;  but  his  earnest  hope 
was  that  he  should  be  directed  to  turn  his  back  in  con- 
temptuous defiance  on  the  Court  which  had  dared  to 
treat  England  as  a  subject  province. 

As  soon  as  the  fault  into  which  Lewis  had  been  hur- 
ried by  pity,  by  the  desire  of  applause,  and  by  female 
infioence  was  complete  and  irreparable,  he  began  to  feel 
serious  uneasiness.  His  ministers  were  directed  to  de- 
clare everywhere  that  their  master  had  no  intention 
of  affronting  the  English  government,  that  he  had  not 
violated  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  violating  it,  that  he  had  merely  meant  to  gratify 
an  unfortunate  family  nearly  related  to  himself  by 
using  names  and  observing  forms  which  really  meant 
nothing,  and  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  countenance 
any  attempt  to  subvert  the  throne  of  William.  Torcy, 
who  had,  a  few  days  before,  proved  by  irrefragable 
arguments  that  his  master  could  not,  without  a  gross 
breach  of  contract,  recognise  the  Pretender,  imagined 
that  sophisms  which  had  not  imposed  on  himself  might 
possibly  impose  on  others.  He  visited  the  English  em- 
bassy, obtained  admittance,  and,  as  was  his  duty,  did 
ais  best  to  excuse  the  fatal  act  wliich  he  had  done  his 
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best  to  prevent.  Manchester's  answer  to  this  attempt 
at  explanation  was  as  strong  and  plain  as  it  coald  be 
in  the  absence  of  precise  instructions.  The  instructions 
speedily  amved.  The  courier  who  carried  the  news 
of  the  recognition  to  Loo  arrived  there  when  William 
was  at  table  with  some  of  his  nobles  and  some  princes 
of  the  German  Empire  who  had  visited  him  in  his  re- 
treat. The  King  said  not  a  word  :  but  his  pale  cheek 
flushed :  and  he  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes  to  conceal 
the  changes  of  his  countenance.  He  hastened  to  send 
off  several  messengers.  One  carried  a  letter  com- 
manding Manchester  to  quit  France  without  takincr 
leave.  Another  started  for  London  with  a  despatch 
which  directed  the  Lords  Justices  to  send  Poussin  in- 
stantly out  of  England. 

England  was  already  in  a  flame  when  it  was  first 
known  there  that  James  was  dying.  Some  of  his 
eager  partisans  formed  plans  and  made  preparations 
for  a  great  public  manifestation  of  feeling  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  But  the  insolence  of  Lewis  pro- 
duced a  burst  of  public  indignation  which  scarcely  any 
malecontent  had  the  courage  to  face. 

In  the  city  of  London,  indeed,  some  zealots,  who 
had  probably  swallowed  too  many  bumpers  to  their 
new  Sovereign,  played  one  of  those  senseless  pranks 
which  were  characteristic  of  their  party.  They 
dressed  themselves  in  coats  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  tabards  of  heralds,  rode  through  the  streets, 
halted  at  some  places,  and  muttered  something  which 
nobody  could  understand.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
that  they  were  merely  a  company  of  prize  fighters 
from  Hockley  in  the  Hole  who  liad  taken  this  way  of 
advertising  their  performances  with  back  sword,  sword 
and   buckler,  and   single  falchion.     But  it   was  soon 
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discovered  that  these  gaudily  dressed  horsemen  were 
proclaiming  James  the  Third.  In  an  instant  the 
pageant  was  at  an  end.  The  mock  kings  at  arms 
and  pursuivants  threw  away  their  finery  and  fled  for 
their  lives  in  all  directions,  followed  by  yells  and 
showers  of  stones.^  Already  the  Common  Council  of 
London  had  met,  and  had  voted,  without  one  dis- 
sentient voice,  an  address  expressing  the  highest  re- 
sentment at  the  insult  which  France  had  offered  to  the 
King  and  the  kingdom.  A  few  hours  after  this  ad- 
dress had  been  presented  to  the  Regents,  the  Livery 
assembled  to  choose  a  Lord  Mayor.  Duncombe,  the 
Tory  candidate,  lately  the  popular  fevourite,  was  re- 
jected, and  a  Whig  alderman  placed  in  the  chair. 
All  over  the  kingdom,  corporations,  grand  juries, 
meetings  of  magistrates,  meetings  of  freeholders,  were 
passing  resolutions  breathing  affection  to  William,  and 
defiance  to  Lewis.  It  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
"  London  Gazette  "  from  four  columns  to  twelve  ;  and 
even  twelve  were  too  few  to  hold  the  multitude  of 
loyal  and  patriotic  addresses.  In  some  of  those  ad- 
dresses severe  reflections  were  thrown  on  the  House 
of  Commons.  Our  deliverer  had  been  ungratefully 
requited,  thwarted,  mortified,  denied  the  means  of 
making  the  country  respected  and  feared  by  neigh- 
bouring states.  The  factious  wrangling,  the  penny 
wise  economy,  of  three  disgraceful  years  had  produced 
the  effect  which  might  have  been  expected.  His  Maj- 
esty would  never  have  been  so  grossly  affronted  abroad, 
if  he  had  not  first  been  affronted  at  home.  But  the 
eyes  of  his  people  were  opened.  He  had  only  to  ap- 
peal from  the  representatives  to  the  constituents ;  and 
he  woulcl  find  that  the  nation  was  still  sound  at  heart. 

^  Lcttres  Historiqoes  Mob  de  Novembre  1701. 
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Poussin  had  been  directed  to  offer  to  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices explanations  similar  to  those  with  which  Torcy 
had  attempted  to  appease  Manchester.  A  memorial 
was  accordingly  drawn  up  and  presented  to  Vernon : 
but  Vernon  refused  to  look  at  it.  Soon  a  courier 
arrived  from  Loo  with  the  letter  in  which  William  di- 
rected his  viceregents  to  send  the  French  agent  out  of 
the  kingdom.  An  officer  of  the  royal  household  was 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  order.  He  repaired 
to  Poussin's  lodgings :  but  Poussin  was  not  at  home : 
he  was  supping  at  the  Blue  Posts,  a  tavern  much 
frequented  by  Jacobites,  the  very  tavern  indeed  at 
which  Charnock  and  his  gang  had  breakfasted  on  the 
day  fixed  for  the  murderous  ambuscade  of  Turnham 
Green.  To  this  house  the  messenger  went ;  and  there 
he  found  Poussin  at  table  with  three  of  the  most  viru- 
lent Tory  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Treden- 
ham,  who  returned  himself  for  Saint  Mawes ;  Ham- 
mond, who  had  been  sent  to  Parliament  by  the  high 
churchmen  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  and 
Davenant,  who  had  recently,  at  Poussin's  suggestion, 
been  rewarded  by  Lewis  for  some  savage  invectives 
against  the  Whigs  with  a  diamond  ring  worth  three 
thousand  pistoles.  This  supper  party  was,  during  some 
weeks,  the  chief  topic  of  conversation.  The  exultation 
of  the  Whigs  was  boundless.  These  then  were  the 
true  EngHsh  patriots,  the  men  who  could  not  endure  a 
foreigner,  the  men  who  would  not  suffer  His  Majesty 
to  bestow  a  moderate  reward  on  the  foreigners  who  had 
stormed  Athlone,  and  turned  the  flank  of  the  Celtic 
army  at  Aghrim.  It  now  appeared  they  could  be  on 
excellent  terms  with  a  foreigner,  provided  only  that  he 
was  the  emissary  of  a  tyrant  hostile  to  the  liberty,  tlie 
indeoendence,  and  the  religion  of  their  country.     The 
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Tories,  vexed  and  abashed,  heartily  wished  that,  on 
that  unlucky  day,  their  friends  had  been  supping  some- 
where else.  Even  the  bronze  of  Davenant's  forehead 
was  not  proof  to  the  general  reproach.  He  defended 
himself  by  pretending  that  Poussin,  with  whom  he  had 
passed  whole  days,  who  had  corrected  his  scurrilous 
pamphlets,  and  who  had  paid  him  his  shameful  wages, 
was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  that  the  meeting  at  the 
Blue  Posts  was  purely  accidental.  If  his  word  was 
doubted,  he  was  willing  to  repeat  his  assertion  on  oath. 
The  public,  however,  which  had  formed  a  very  correct 
notion  of  his  character,  thought  that  his  word  was 
worth  as  much  as  his  oath,  and  that  his  oath  was  worth 
nothing. 

Meanwhile  the  arrival  of  William  was  impatiently 
expected.  From  Loo  he  had  gone  to  Breda,  Return  of 
where  he  had  passed  some  time  in  reviewing  "*®^°«' 
his  troops,  and  in  conferring  with  Marlborough  and 
Heinsius.  He  had  hoped  to  be  in  England  early  in 
October.  But  adverse  winds  detained  him  three  weeks 
at  the  Hague.  At  length,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  of  November,  it  was  known  in  London  that  he 
had  landed  early  that  morning  at  Margate.  Great 
preparations  were  made  for  welcoming  him  to  his 
capital  on  the  following  day,  the  thirteenth  anniversary 
of  his  landing  in  Devonshire.  But  a  journey  across 
the  bridge,  and  along  Comhill  and  Cheapside,  Fleet 
Street,  and  the  Strand,  would  have  been  too  great  m 
effort  for  his  enfeebled  frame.  He  accordingly  slept  at 
Greenwich,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Hampton  Court 
without  entering  London.  His  return  was,  however, 
celebrated  by  the  populace  with  every  sign  of  joy  and 
attachment.  The  bonfires  blazed,  and  the  gunpowder 
roared,  all  night.     In  every  parish  from  Mile  End  to 
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Saint  James's,  was  to  be  seen  enthroned  on  tiM 
shoulders  of  stout  Protestant  porters  a  pope,  gorgeous 
in  robes  of  tinsel  and  triple  crown  of  pasteboard ;  and 
close  to  the  ear  of  His  Holiness  stood  a  devil  with 
horns,  cloven  hoof,  and  a  snaky  tail. 

Even  in  his  country  house  the  King  could  find  no 
refuge  from  the  importunate  loyalty  of  his  people. 
Deputations  from  cities,  counties,  universities,  besieged 
him  all  day.  He  was,  he  wrote  to  Heinsius,  quite  ex- 
hausted by  the  labour  of  hearing  harangues  and  re- 
turning answers.  The  whoje  kingdom  meanwhile  was 
looking  anxiously  towards  Hampton  Court.  Most  of 
the  ministers  were  assembled  there.  The  most  eminent 
men  of  the  party  which  was  out  of  power  had  repaired 
thither,  to  pay  their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  and  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  safe  return.  It  was  remarked 
that  Somers  and  Halifax,  so  malignantly  persecuted  a 
few  months  ago  by  the  House  of  Commons,  were  re- 
ceived with  such  marks  of  esteem  and  kindness  as 
William  was  little  in  the  habit  of  vouchsafing  to  his 
English  courtiers.  The  lower  ranks  of  both  the  great 
factions  were  violently  agitated.  The  Whigs,  lately 
vanquished  and  dispirited,  were  full  of  hope  and  ardour. 
The  Tories,  lately  triumphant  and  secure,  were  ex- 
asperated and  alarmed.  Both  Whigs  and  Tories  waited 
with  intense  anxiety  for  the  decision  of  one  momentous 
and  pressing  question.  Would  there  be  a  dissolution  ^ 
On  the  seventh  of  November  the  King  propoundea 
that  question  to  his  Privy  Council.  It  was  rumoured, 
and  is  highly  probable,  tliat  Jersey,  Wright  and  Hedges 
advised  him  to  keep  the  existing  Parliament.  But 
they  were  not  men  whose  opinion  was  likely  to  have 
much  weight  with  him ;  and  Rochester,  whose  opinion 
might  have  had  some  weight,  had  set  out  to  take  posses- 
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non  of  bis  Viceroyalty  just  before  tbe  death  of  JameSi 
and  was  still  at  Dublin.  William,  however,  had,  as  he 
owned  to  Heinsius,  some  difficulty  in  .making  up  his 
mind.  He  bad  no  doubt  that  a  general  election  would 
giv^e  him  a  better  House  of  Commons:  but  a  general 
election  would  cause  delay;  and  delay  might  cause 
much  mischief.  After  balancing  these  considerations, 
during  some  hoars,  he  determined  to  dissolve. 

The  writs  were  sent  out  with  all  expedition ;  and 
in  three  days  the  whole  kingdom  was  up.  Q^n,^ 
Never  —  such  was  the  intelligence  sent  from  •^"<«- 
the  Dutch  Embassy  to  the  Hague  —  had  there  been 
more  intriguing,  more  canvassing,  more  virulence  of 
party  feeling.  It  was  in  the  capital  that  the  first  great 
contests  took  place.  The  decisions  of  the  Metropolitan 
constituent  bodies  were  impatiently  expected  as  augu- 
ries of  the  general  result.  All  the  pens  of  Grub 
Street,  all  the  presses  of  Little  Britain,  were  hard  at 
work.  Handbills  for  and  against  every  candidate  were 
sent  to  every  voter.  The  popular  slogans  on  both  sides 
were  indefatigably  repeated.  Presbyterian,  Papist, 
Tool  of  Holland,  Pensioner  of  France,  were  the  ap- 
pellations interchanged  between  the  contending  fac- 
tions. The  Whig  cry  was  that  the  Tory  members  of 
the  last  two  Parliaments  had,  from  a  malignant  desure 
to  mortify  the  King,  left  the  kingdom  exposed  to 
danger  and  insult,  had  unconstitutionally  encroached 
both  on  the  legislative  and  on  the  judicial  functions  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  had  turned  the  House  of  Commons 
into  a  new  Star  Chamber,  had  used  as  instruments  of 
capricious  tyranny  those  privileges  which  ought  never 
to  be  employed  but  in  defence  of  freedom,  had  perse- 
cuted, without  regard  to  law,  to  natural  justice,  or  to 
decorum,  tbe  great  Commander  who  had  saved  the 
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etate  at  J^a  Hogue,  the  great  Financier  who  had  re- 
stored the  currency  and  reestablished  public  credit,  the 
great  Judge  whom  all  persons  not  blinded  by  prejudice 
acknowledged  to  be,  in  virtue,  in  prudence,  in  learning 
and  eloquence,  the  first  of  living  English  jurists  and 
statesmen.  The  Tories  answered  that  they  had  been 
only  too  moderate,  only  too  merciful ;  that  they  had 
used  the  Speaker's  warrant  and  the  power  of  tacking 
only  too  sparingly  ;  and  that,  if  they  ever  again  had  a 
majority,  the  three  Whig  leaders  who  now  imagined 
themselves  secure  should  be  impeached,  not  for  high 
misdemeanours,  but  for  high  treason.  It  soon  appeared 
that  these  threats  were  not  likely  to  be  very  speedily 
executed.  Four  Whig  and  four  Tory  candidates  con- 
tested the  City  of  London.  The  show  of  hands  was 
for  the  Whigs.  A  poll  was  demanded ;  and  the  Whigs 
polled  nearly  two  votes  to  one.  Sir  John  Levison 
Gower,  who  was  supposed  to  have  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  whole  body  of  shopkeepers  by  some  parts  of 
his  parliamentary  conduct,  was  put  up  for  Westminster 
on  the  Tory  interest ;  and  the  electors  were  reminded 
by  puffs  in  the  newspapers  of  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  trade.  But  the  dread  of  the  French 
King,  the  Pope,  and  the  Pretender,  prevailed ;  and  Sir 
John  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  Southwark  not 
only  returned  Whigs,  but  gave  them  instructions  of  the 
most  Whiggish  character. 

In  the  country,  parties  were  more  nearly  balanced 
than  in  the  capital.  Yet  the  news  from  every  quarter 
was  that  the  Whigs  had  recovered  part  at  least  of  the 
ground  which  they  had  lost.  Wharton  had  regained 
liis  ascendancy  in  Buckinghamshire.  Musgrave  was 
rejected  by  Westmoreland.  Nothing  did  more  harm 
to  the  Tory  candidates  than  the  story  of  Poussin's  fare- 
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well  supper.  We  learn  from  their  own  acrimonioos 
invectives  that  the  unlucky  discovery  of  the  three 
members  of  Parliament  at  the  Blue  Posts  cost  thirty 
honest  gentlemen  their  seats.  One  of  the  criminals, 
Tredenham,  escaped  with  impunity.  For  the  dominion 
of  his  family  over  the  borough  of  St.  Mawes  was  abso- 
lute even  to  a  proverb.  The  other  two  had  the  fate 
which  they  deserved.  Davenant  ceased  to  sit  for  Bed- 
win.  Hammond,  who  had  lately  stood  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  defeated 
by  a  great  majority,  an^  was  succeeded  by  the  glory 
of  the  Whig  party,  Isaac  Newton. 

There  was  one  district  to  which  the  eyes  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  turned  with  anxious  interest, 
Gloucestershire.  Would  the  patriotic  and  high  spirited 
gentry  and  yeomanry  of  that  great  county  again  con- 
fide their  dearest  interests  to  the  Impudent  Scandal  of 
parliaments,  the  renegade,  the  slanderer,  the  mounte- 
bank, who  had  been,  during  thirteen  years,  railing  at 
his  betters  of  every  party  with  a  spite  restrained  by 
nothing  but  the  craven  fear  of  corporal  chastisement, 
and  who  had  in  the  last  Parliament  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  the  abject  court  which  he  had  paid  to 
Lewis  and  by  the  impertinence  with  which  he  had 
spoken  of  William. 

The  Gloucestershire  election  became  a  national 
affair.  Portmanteaus  full  of  pamphlets  and  broadsides 
were  sent  down  from  London.  Every  freeholder  in 
the  county  had  several  tracts  left  at  his  door.  In 
every  market  place,  on  the  market  day,  papers  about 
the  brnzen  forehead,  the  viperous  tongue,  and  the  white 
liver  of  Jack  Howe,  the  French  King's  buffoon,  flew 
about  like  flakes  in  a  snow  storm.  Clowns  from  the 
Cotswold  Hills  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  who  liad  votes. 
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bat  who  did  not  know  their  letters,  were  invited  to 
hear  these  satires  read,  and  were  asked  whether  they 
were  prepared  to  endure  the  two  great  evils  which 
were  then  considered  by  the  common  people  of  Eng- 
land as  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  despotism,  to 
wear  wooden  shoes,  and  to  live  on  frogs.  The  dissent- 
ing preachers  and  the  clothiers  were  peculiarly  zealous. 
For  Howe  was  considered  as  the  enemy  both  of  con- 
venticles and  of  factories.  Outvoters  were  brought 
up  to  Gloucester  in  extraordinary  numbers.  In  the 
City  of  London  the  traders  who  frequented  Blackwell 
Hall,  then  the  great  emporium  for  woollen  goods,  can- 
vassed actively  on  the  Whig  side. 


IHert  (he  remedpari  encb.— Editob.] 
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Mbanwhii^  reports  about  the  state  of  the  King's 
health  were  constantly  becoming  more  and  Death  of 
more  alarming.  His  medical  advisers,  both  w*^"«» 
English  and  Dutch,  were  at  the  end  of  their  resources. 
He  had  consulted  by  letter  all  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians of  Europe;  and,  as  he  was  apprehensive  that 
they  might  return  flattering  answers  if  they  knew  who 
he  was,  he  had  written  under  feigned  names.  To 
Fagon  he  had  described  himself  as  a  parish  priest. 
Fagon  replied,  somewhat  bluntly,  that  such  symptoms 
could  have  only  one  meaning,  and  that  the  only  advice 
which  he  had  to  give  to  the  sick  man  was  to  prepare 
himself  for  death.  Having  obtained  this  plain  answer, 
William  consulted  Fagon  again  without  disguise,  and 
obtained  some  prescriptions  which  w^re  thought  to 
have  a  little  retarded  the  approach  of  the  inevitable 
hour.  But  the  great  King's  days  were  numbered. 
Headaches  and  shivering  fits  returned  on  him  almost 
daily.  He  still  rode  and  even  hunted ;  but  he  had  no 
longer  that  firm  seat  or  that  perfect  command  of  the 
bridle  for  which  he  had  once  been  renowned.  Still  all 
his  care  was  for  the  future.  The  filial  respect  and 
tenderness  of  Albemarle  had  been  almost  a  neces- 
sary of  life  to  him.  But  it  was  of  importance  that 
Heinsius  should  be  fully  informed  both  as  to  the  whole 
plan  of  the  next  campaign  and  as  to  the  state  of  the 
preparations.  Albemarle  was  in  full  possession  of  the 
King's  views  on  these  subjects.  He  was  therefore 
VOL.  vin.  31 
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sent  to  the  Hague.  Heinsius  was  at  that  time  suf- 
fering from  indisposition,  which  was  indeed  a  trifle 
when  compared  with  the  maladies  under  which  Wil- 
liam was  sinking.  But  in  the  nature  of  William  there 
was  none  of  that  selfishness  which  is  the  too  common 
vice  of  hivalids.  On  the  twentieth  of  February  he 
sent  to  Heinsius  a  letter  in  which  Jie  did  not  even 
allude  to  his  own  sufferings  and  infirmities.  ^^  I  am/' 
he  said,  "  infinitely  concerned  to  learn  that  your  health 
is  not  yet  quite  reestablished.  May  God  be  pleased  to 
grant  you  a  speedy  recovery.  I  am  unalterably  your 
good  friend,  William.*'  Those  were  the  last  lines  of 
that  long  correspondence. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February  William  was  ambling 
on  a  favourite  horse,  named  Sorrel,  through  the  park 
of  Hampton  Court.  He  urged  his  horse  to  strike  into 
a  gallop  just  at  the  spot  where  a  mole  had  been  at 
work.  Sorrel  stumbled  on  the  mole-hill,  and  went 
down  on  his  knees.  The  King  fell  off,  and  broke  his 
collar  bone.  The  bone  was  set ;  and  he  returned  to 
Kensington  in  his  coach.  The  jolting  of  the  rough 
roads  of  that  time  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
fracture  again.  To  a  young  and  vigorous  man  such 
an  accident  would  have  been  a  trifle.  But  the  frame 
of  William  was  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  even  the 
slightest  shock.  He  felt  that  his  time  was  short,  and 
grieved,  with  a  grief  such  as  only  noble  spirits  feel,  to 
think  that  he  must  leave  his  work  but  half  finished. 
It  was  possible  that  he  might  still  live  until  one  of  his 
plans  should  be  carried  into  execution.  He  had  long 
known  that  the  relation  in  which  England  and  Scot- 
land stood  to  each  other  was  at  best  precarious,  and 
often  unfriendly,  and  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether, 
in  an  estimate  of  the  British  power,  the  resources  of 
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the  smaller  country  ought  not  to  be  deducted  from 
those  of  the  larger.  Recent  events  bad  proved  that, 
without  doubt,  the  two  kingdoms  co:uld  not  possibly 
continue  for  another  year  to  be  on  the  terms  on  whicli 
they  had  been  during  the  preceding  century,  and  that 
there  must  be  between  them  either  absolute  unicn  or 
deadly  enmity.  Their  enmity  would  bring  frightful 
calamities,  not  on  themselves  alone,  but  on  all  the 
civilised  world.  Their  union  would  be  the  best  secu- 
rity for  the  prosperity  of  both,  for  the  internal  tranquil- 
lity of  the  island,  for  the  just  balance  of  power  among 
European  states,  and  for  the  immunities  of  all  Prot- 
estant countries.  On  the  twenty  eighth  of  February 
the  Commons  listened  with  uncovered  heads  to  the 
last  message  that  bore  William's  sign  manual.  An 
unhappy  accident,  he  told  them,  had  forced  him  to 
make  to  them  in  writing  a  communication  which  he 
would  gladly  have  made  from  the  throne.  He  had,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  expressed  his  desire  to  see 
an  union  accomplished  between  England  and  Scotland. 
He  was  convinced  that  nothing  could  more  conduce  to 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  both.  He  should  think  it 
his  peculiar  felicity  if,  before  the  close  of  his  reign, 
some  happy  expedient  could  be  devised  for  making  the 
two  kingdoms  one ;  and  he,  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner, recommended  the  question  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Houses.  It  was  resolved  that  the  message  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  on  Saturday,  the  seventh 
of  March. 

But  on  the  first  of  March  humours  of  menacing  ap- 
pearance showed  themselves  in  the  King's  knee.  On 
the  fourth  of  March  he  was  attacked  by  fever ;  on  the 
fifth  his  strength  foiled  greatly  ;  and  on  the  sixth  he 
was  scarcely  kept  alive  by  cordials.     The  Abjuration 
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Bill  and  a  money  bill  were  awaiting  his  assent.  That 
assent  he  felt  he  should  not  be  able  to  give  in  person. 
He  therefoi*e  ordered  a  commission  to  be  prepared  for 
his  signature.  His  hand  was  now  too  weak  to  form 
the  letters  of  his  name,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a 
stamp  should  be  prepared.  On  the  seventh  of  March 
the  stamp  was  ready.  The  Lord  Keeper  and  the 
clerks  of  the  parliament  came,  according  to  usage,  to 
witness  the  signing  of  the  commission.  But  they  wero 
detained  some  hours  in  the  antechamber  while  he  was 
in  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  his  malady.  Meanwhile 
the  Houses  were  sitting.  It  was  Saturday,  the  seventh, 
the  day  on  which  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  the  union  with  Scot- 
land. But  that  subject  was  not  mentioned..  It  was 
known  that  the  King  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live ;  and 
the  members  asked  each  other  anxiously  whether  it  was 
likely  that  the  Abjuration  and  money  bills  would  be 
passed  before  he  died.  After  sitting  long  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  message,  the  Commons  adjourned  till 
six  in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time  William  had  re- 
covered himself  sufficiently  to  put  the  stamp  on  the 
parchment  which  authorised  his  commissioners  to  act 
for  him.  In  the  evening,  when  the  Houses  had  as- 
sembled. Black  Rod  knocked.  The  Commons  were 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords ;  the  commission 
was  read,  the  Abjuration  Bill  and  the  Malt  BUI  be- 
came laws,  and  both  Houses  adjourned  till  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  The  following 
day  was  Sunday.  But  there  was  little  chance  that 
William  would  live  through  the  night  It  was  of  the 
highest  importance  that,  within  the  shortest  possible 
time  after  his  decease,  the  successor  designated  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Succession  should  receive 
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the  homage  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  and  he  pah- 
liclj  proclaimed  in  the  Council:  and  the  most  rigid 
Pharisee  in  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Man- 
ners conld  hardly  deny  that  it  was  lawfiil  to  save  iiie 
state,  even  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  King  meanwhile  was  sinking  fast  Albemarle 
had  arrived  at  Keilsington  from  the  Hague,  exhausted 
by  rapid  travelling.  His  master  kindly  bade  him  go 
to  rest  for  some  hours,  and  then  summoned  him  to 
make  his  report.  That  report  was  in  all  respects  satis- 
factory. The  States  General  were  in  the  best  temper ; 
the  troops,  the  provisions  and  the  magazines  were  in 
the  best  order.  Everything  was  in  readiness  for  an 
early  campaign.  William  received  the  intelligence 
with  the  calmness  of  a  man  whose  work  was  done. 
He  was  under  no  delusion  as  to  his  danger.  ^^  I  am 
&st  drawing,"  he  said,  "  to  my  end."  His  end  was 
worthy  of  his  life.  His  intellect  was  not  for  a  moment 
clouded.  His  fortitude  was  the  more  admirable  be- 
cause he  was  not  willing  to  die.  He  had  very  lately 
said  to  one  of  those  whom  he  most  loved :  ^^  Tou  know 
that  I  never  feared  death  ;  there  have  been  times  when 
I  should  have  wished  it ;  but,  now  that  this  great  new 
prospect  is  opening  before  me,  I  do  wish  to  stay  here 
a  little  longer."  Tet  no  weakness,  no  querulousness, 
disgraced  the  noble  close  of  that  noble  career.  To  the 
physicians  the  King  returned  his  thanks  graciously  and 
gently.  "I  know  that  you  have  done  all  that  skill 
and  learning  could  do  for  me :  but  the  case  is  beyond 
your  art;  and  I  submit."  From  the  words  which 
escaped  him  he  seemed  to  be  frequently  engaged  in 
mental  prayer.  Burnet  and  Tenison  remained  many 
hours  in  the  sick  room.  He  professed  to  them  his  firm 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  re» 
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ceived  the  sacrament  from  their  hands  with  great  seri- 
ousness. The  antechambers  were  crowded  all  night 
with  lords  and  privy  councillors.  He  ordered  several 
of.  them  to  be  called  in,  and  exerted  himself  to  take 
leave  of  them  with  a  few  kind  and  cheerful  words. 
Among  the  English  who  were  admitted  to  his  bedside 
were  Devonshire  and  Ormond.  But  there  were  in  the 
crowd  those  who  felt  as  no  Englishman  could  feel, 
friends  of  his  youth  who  had  been  true  to  him,  and  to 
whom  he  had  been  true,  through  all  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune; who  had  served  him  with  unalterable  fidelity 
when  his  Secretaries  of  State,  his  Treasury  and  his 
Admiralty  had  betrayed  him  ;  who  had  never  on  any 
field  of  battle,  or  in  any  atmosphere  tainted  with  loath- 
some and  deadly  disease,  shrunk  from  pl^ui^ing  their 
own  lives  in  jeopardy  to  save  his,  and  whose  truth  he 
had  at  the  cost  of  his  own  popularity  rewarded  with 
bounteous  munificence.  He  strained  his  feeble  voice 
to  thank  Auverquerque  for  the  affectionate  and  loyal 
services  of  thirty  years.  To  Albemarle  he  gave  the 
keys  of  his  closet,  and  of  his  private  drawers.  "  You 
know,"  he  said,  "what  to  do  with  them."  By  this 
time  he  could  scarcely  respire.  "  Can  this,"  he  said 
to  the  physicians,  "  last  long  ?  "  He  was  told  that  the 
end  was  approaching.  He  swallowed  a  cordial,  and 
asked  for  Bentinck.  Those  were  his  last  articulate 
words.  Bentinck  instantly  came  to  the  bedside,  bent 
down,  and  placed  his  ear  close  to  the  King's  mouth. 
The  lips  of  the  dying  man  moved  ;  but  nothing  could 
be  heard.  The  King  took  the  hand  of  his  earliest 
friend,  and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  his  heart.  In  that 
moment,  no  doubt,  all  that  had  cast  a  slight  passing 
doud  over  their  long  and  pure  friendship  was  forgot- 
ten.    It  was  now  between   seven   and   eight  in  the 
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morning.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and  gasped  for  br 
The  bishops  knelt  down  and  read  the  commendi 
prayer.     When  it*ended  William  was  no  more. 

When  his  remains  were  la'd  out,  it  was  found 

he  wore  next  to  his  skin  a  small  piece  of  black 

riband.     The  lords  in  waiting  ordered  it  to  be  1 

*o£Fl     It  contained  a  gold  ring  and  a  lock  of  the  ha 

Mary. 
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picture  of  a  Dissenting  minister, 

IV.  246,  Bote. 

Aghrim,  battle  of,  vi.  110-113. 

Agriculture,  sute  of,  in  1685,  i.  341, 
345.,  Reform  of,  449. 

Aikenhead,  Thomas,  condemned  to 
death,  vii.  455.    Executed,  456. 

Ailesbury,  Countess  of;  her  death 
from  terror,  vii.  438. 

Ailesbury,  Karl  of;  his  account  of 
Charles  II.*s  death,  ii.  22,  note. 
Takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William,  iv.  173.  Takes  part  in 
Jacobite  plots,  v.  388.  His  pro- 
test against  the  rujection  of  the 
Place  Bill,  vi.  889.  His  connex- 
ion with  Jacobite  conspirators,  vii. 
237.  Sent  to  the  Tower;  his  deal- 
ings with  Porter.  377. 

Akbur  Khan ;  his  death  and  power, 
vil52. 

Albermarle,  Geon^e  Monk,  Duke  of; 
hli  character,  1. 160.    Marches  to 


ALSATIA 

London,  161.  Declares  for  *  ttM 
Parliament,  162.  His  sea  ser^iee, 
330. 

Albermarle,  Christopher  Monk, 
Duke  of;  son  of  the  above,  ii.  174. 
marches  against  Monmouth  ;  his 
retreat  175.  IVoclaimed  a  traitor 
bv  Monmouth,  185.  Chancellor  of 
(Cambridge  Universit^^  iii.  139. 

Albermarle,  Arnold  Van  Keppel, 
Earl  of;  his  character,  viii.  85; 
becomes  a  favourite  of  William 
III.;  his  elevation  to  the  Peer- 
age; Portland's  jealousy  of  him, 
8^6.  Forfeited  Irish  property  be- 
stowed on  him,  277.  Dispatched 
with  William's  last  instructions  to 
tb«*  Hague,  321.  His  return,  325. 
PrvMflt  at  the  King's  death-bed, 
326. 

Albeville,  (White)  Marquess  of,  ii. 
324.  His  meanness  and  corrup- 
tion, iii.  100.  James  ll.'s  envoy 
at  the  Hague,  iii.  328.  Insulted 
by  the  populace  at  the  Hague,  iv. 
67. 

Albigensians ;  their  movement 
premature,  i.  49. 

Aldrich.  Henry,  Dean  of  Christ- 
church,  i.  363.  A  member  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  v.  259. 

Alexander  YIIL,  Pope,  v.  226. 
James's  embassy  to,  229. 

Alford,  Gregory,  Mayor  of  Lyme; 
ffives  the  alarm  of  Monmouth*i 
landing,  ii.  174. 

Allegiance,  oath  of,  difficulties  in  re- 
gard to,  iv.  247,  254.  The* he  uses 
of  Pariiament  differ,  263. 

Alleine,  Joseph,  ii.  182. 

Allibone,  Richard,  a  Roman  Catho« 
lie:  raised  to  the  Bench,  iii.  134. 
One  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of 
the  bishops,  243.  Delivers  bit 
opinion,  253. 

Alsatia.    See  WhitefHart. 
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AIsop,  Vincent,  a  Nonconformist  of 
the  Court  party,  iii.  77,  213. 

America.  Puritan  settlements  in,  {. 
J 01.  Trade  with,  from  Bristol, 
369.  British  colonies  in,  their  al- 
leged piratical   conduct,  viii.  259. 

America,  Spanish,  hatred  of  the 
Spaniard^  in,  viii.  102. 

Amsterdam,  meeting  of  British  ex- 
iles at,  ii.  13-3.  The  authorities 
connive  at  Argyle's  expedition, 
142.  Oppo!*ition  in,  to  William 
of   Orange,   iii.    122,    288.      Dis- 

eUes  with  Lewis  XIV.,  309.  The 
ank  of,  vii.  136.  Commercial 
prospcritv  of,  viii.  215. 

Anderton,  keeper  of  a  secret  Jaco- 
bite pre^s,  vii.  68.  Tried  for  trea- 
son, 66.     Executed,  67. 

An^s,  Kail  of,  rai.^es  the  Camero- 
nian  regiment,  v.  120. 

Annnndnie,  Earl  of,  a  member  of  the 
Club  at  Edinburgh,  v.  69,  132. 
Goes  to  Tendon,  v.  494.  Arrested; 
his  confession,  514. 

Ann  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York.  Tal- 
bot's'slanders  against,  ii.  324. 

Anne,  Princess,  afterwards  Queen; 
educated  a  Protestant,  i.  281. 
Married  to  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, 296.  Her  attnchment  to 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  iii. 
118.  Scheme  for  inducing  her  to 
become  a  Roman  Catholic,  iii. 
170.  Her  ab.'»ence  at  the  hirth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  231,  350. 
Her  disbelief ofhis  legitimacy.  360. 
Her  flight,  402.  Consents  to  Wil- 
liam's election  to  the  throne,  iv. 
113.  Gives  birth  to  a  son,  v.  177. 
Provision  made  for,  by  Parliament 
358,  365.  Her  sul^erviency  to 
Lady  Marlborough,  369.  Her 
bigotry,  362.  Her  letter  to  her 
fatner,*  vi.  184.  Her  interview 
with  Mary  on  Marlborough's  trea- 
son, 192.^  Her  rupture  with  her 
sister,  195.  And  reconciliation, 
vii.  180.  Her  reconciliation  with 
Willl&m,  216. 

Anne's,  Queen,  Bounty,  iv.  224. 

Anselm,  Archbishop,  i.  26. 

\ntrim,  Alexander  Macdonnell,  Earl 
of,  marches  on  Londonderry,  iv. 
296.  Flight  of  his  division  at  tbe 
Boyne.  v  439. 

Apoc'rvpha,  question  oMessons  taken 
fh>in,  V.  261,  282. 


ASHLKT 

Arbuthnot^  bis  satire  on  the  fint 

Partition  Treaty,  viii.  139. 
Archangel,  founded  by  British  ad- 
venturers, viii.  75.  *  Secret  tiade 
in  tobacco,  76. 

Arches,  Court  of,  ii.  390. 

Archidiaconal  Courts,  ii.  370. 

Argyle,  Archibald  Campbell,  Mar- 
quess of,  ii.  128.  His  power,  r. 
89. 

Argvle,  Archibald  Campbell,  Earl 
of;  son  of  the  above,  ii.  128. 
Sentenced  to  death;  escapes  to 
Holland,  130.  His  power.  131. 
Appointed  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Scotland,  135.  Lands 
m  Scotland,  143.  His  proclama- 
tion; raises  bin  clan,  144.  His 
Clan  of  operations;  thwarted  by 
is  followers,  146-149.  Marches 
on  Glasgow,  150.  His  troops  dis- 
persed, 152.  Taken  prisoner,  153. 
His  fortitude,  155,156.  His  last 
savings,  157 .  His  execution,  159. 
His  unpopularity  in  Scotland,  y. 
90. 

Argvle,  Archibald  Campbell,  Earl 
of;  son  of  the  above.  Joins  Wil- 
liam Prince  of  Orange  at  the 
Hague,  ii.  128.  Takes  his  seat  in 
the  Convention  at  I^Minburgh,  v. 
39.  Administers  the  coronation 
oath  for  Scotland  to  William  III., 
61.  Alarm  in  the  Highlands  at 
his  restoration,  91.  His  insignifi- 
cant character;  his  hatred  to  Mac- 
donald  of  Glencoe,  vi.  225,  226. 
Joins  in  the  plan  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  ^lacdonalds  of  Glen- 
coe, 234,  237. 

Ari."«tocracv,  English;  its  character, 
i.  41.  Thinned  by  wars  of  the 
Roses,  42. 

Arlington,  Henrv  Bennet,  Lord,  L 
233.     His  official  gains,  340. 

Arminian  controversy,  i.  87. 

Armstrong,  Sir  Thomas;  execatSon 
of,  V.  321. 

Arnold,  Michael,  a  iuryman  in  the 
trial  of  the  bishops,  iii.  246. 
Holds  ont  for  a  convicticn,  254. 

Arran,  Earl  of,  iv.  73. 

Articles,  I^nls  of,  ii.  404. 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  i.  871. 

Arundel,  Lord,  of  Wardour,  ii.  328 
Made  a  Privy  Councillor,  866 
I^rd  Privy  Seal,  446. 

Ashley,    Anthony  Ashley    Cooper 
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Lord;  his  maiden  speech,  viL  302. 
His  "  Characteristics,"  304. 

Ashley.    See  Shaftesbury. 

Ashtoii,  John,  Jacobite  a^ent,  v.  541. 
Arrested,  545.  His  trial  and  exe- 
cution, vi.  29,  30. 

"Association,  The;"  instituted  on 
the  discovery  of  the  assassination 
plot.  vii.  329.  Debate  in  the 
Lords  npon,  345.  Its  signature 
throughout  the  countn'.  347,  348. 

Aiitrv,  Sir  Samuel,  Clerk  of  the 
Crown,  iii.  242,  256. 

Athanasian  Creed,  question  of,  ▼. 
283,264. 

Athlone,  importance  and  situation 
of,  vi.  99.  Siefjre  of,  100-104. 
Taken  bv  the  English,  105. 

Athlone.  >ijirl  of  (General  Ginkell), 
reduces  the  Scotch  mutineers  to 
surrender,  iv.  183.  At  the  battle 
of  the  Rome,  v.  431.  Command- 
er  of  William  Ill.'s  forces  in  Ire- 
land, vi.  88.  Takes  the  field,  98. 
Reduces  Ballymore,  98.  Besieges 
Athlone.  99.  Takes  the/  town, 
105.  Advances  in  pursuit  of 
Saint  Kuth,  110.  AtUcks  the 
Irish  at  Aghrim,  111.  Gains  a 
complete  victorv,  112.  Takes 
Gal  way,  115.  6om bards  Limer- 
ick, 118.  Takes  the  camp  of  the 
Irish  cavalr\',  119.  Takes  the  fort 
on  Thomond  Bridge,  120.  Refuses 
the  terms  demanded  by  the  Irish, 
124.  Offers  conditions;  which 
are  accepted,  125.  J26.  His  dis- 
pute with  Snrsfield,  127.  Created 
Earl  of  Athlone;  presides  at  the 
court-martial  on  Grandval,  326. 
Surprises  Givet,  vii,  857.  Grant 
of  forfeited  Irish  lands  to,  viii. 
285. 

Athol,  territory  of,  v.  128.  War  in, 
18L 

Athol,  John  Mnrrav,  Marquess  of; 
opposes  Argyle,  !i.  149.  Devas- 
tates Argyleshire,  163.  Leader 
of  the  Scotch  Jacobites,  ▼.  40. 
His  proceedings  in  the  Conven- 
tion, 55, 56.  His  power,  and  weak 
character;  leaves  Scotland,  128. 

Atkyns,  Sir  Robert,  Chief  Baron, 
iv.  163. 

AtUinder,  the  Great  Act  of,  iv.  376, 
379. 

Atterbury,  Francis,  ii.  891. 

Augsburg,  Treaty  of,  ilL  42. 


BALCARRA8 

Aurungxebe,  vi.  154.  His  qoaml 
with  the  East  India  Company 
163. 

Austin,  Thomas,  a  juryman  in  the 
bishops'  trisl,  iii.  254. 

Austria,  conduct  of,  in  the  peace  no* 
gotiatiuns  of  1697,  vii.  34,  460, 
473. 

Auverquerque,  Master  of  the  Horse 
to  William  HL,  iv.  165.  At  Lim- 
erick, V.  479.  His  gallant  con- 
duct at  Steinkirk,  v.  320.  At  the 
de4tth-bed  of  William  III.,  viii. 
326. 

Avaux,  Count  of,  French  envoy  at 
the  Hague,  iii.  36,  808.  His  rep- 
resentations to  Lewis  XIV.,  300. 
His  warnings  to  James  II.,  324. 
His  audience  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral, 826.  Advises  a  French  inva- 
sion of  Holland,  329.  His  char- 
acter, iv.  323.  Chosen  to  accom- 
pany James  to  Ireland,  324.  His 
ob.<«ervations  on  Ireland,  328.  His 
policy,  336,  337.  Accompanies 
James  into  Ulster,  339.  Returns 
to  Dublin,  344.  His  advice  to 
James,  372.  Assints  the  violent 
Irish  party,  881.  Supports  Rosen 
in  his  barbarities,  393.  Advises  a 
massacre  of  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land, V.  199.  His  report  of  the 
Irish  soldiers,  201,  202.  Advi}>es 
James  to  enforce  discipline,  382. 
Recalled  to  France,  386.  His  low 
opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
VI.  91,  note. 

Ayloffe,  John,  ii.  117.  His  ezecu- 
*tion,  163. 

HACON,  I^rd,  his  philosophy,  I. 

444.    Badminton,  the  Duke  of 

Beaufort's  household  at,   ii.  190. 

Visit  of   James  II.  to,  iii.  155. 

Visitof  William  HI.,  489. 

Baker,  Major  Henry,  takes  up  tha 
defence  of  Ix>ndohderry,  iv.  348 
Chosen  militarv  govenior,  352. 
Dies  of  fever,  390. 

Balcarras,  Colin  Lindsay,  EAl  of,  v. 
35.  His  commission  from  James 
IL,  36.  His  interview  with  Wil- 
liam III.,  37.  Arrives  at  Edin- 
burgh,  38.  His  proceedings  in 
the  Convention,  47.  Arreste<l,  101. 
Takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  tc 
William,  500.  His  resentment 
against  Montgomery,  5  LI. 
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Mibur's  ngiraent,  v.  132. 188. 

BaUjmore,  taken  by  Ginkell,  vL  98. 

Bandon,  muster  of  Protestants  at,  iv. 
291.  Reduced  by  General  Macar- 
thv,  316. 

Bank  of  England.  See  England, 
Bank  of. 

Banking,  ori^n  of,  vif.  133.  Propo- 
sals for  a  National  Bank,  136. 

Hantrv  Bay,  action  in,  iv.  369. 

Baptists,  iv.  228,  232. 

Barbarv,  horses  from,  i.  347. 

Barbenieux,  Marquess  of;  bis  frivol- 
ity, vi.  251.  Arranges  the  plan 
for  the  awassination  of  Wiliiani 
III.,  324-327. 

Barcelona,  taken  by  the  French,  vil. 
473. 

Barclav,  Sir  George,  heads  the  plot 
for  the  assassination  of  William 
III.,  vii.  309.  His  commission 
fipom  Jameft  11.,  309.  Arrives  in 
London;  his  disguises,  311.  His 
dealings  with  Chamock  and  Par- 
kvns,  311.  His  "  Janissaries,"  313. 
Plan  of  attack,  315.  Escapes  to 
Fmnce,  831. 

Barclay,  Robert,  the  Quaker,  vi.  41. 

Barebone*s  Parliament,  i.  147.  Or- 
dinance of,  182. 

Barillon,  French  ambassador;  his 
intrignes  with  the  Country  Party, 
i.  251.  His  part  in  procuring 'a 
Romish  priest  to  confess  Charles 
II.,  ii.  18.  His  letter  to  Lewis 
XIV.,  66,  note.  Tries  to  embroil 
James  II.  with  Parliament,  ii. 
296.  His  report  of  Mordaunt's 
speech,  308.  note.  Assists  the 
Roman  Catnolic  factitm  in  the 
Court,  327.  His  account  of  Eng- 
land (1686),  898.  His  interview 
with  Rochester,  437.  Informs 
Lewis  XIV.  of  James  H.'s  inten- 
tion towards  the  Dissenters,  iii. 
60.  Sees  the  true  temper  of  the 
country,  iii.  166.  Advises  the 
bringing  over  of  Irish  troops,  299. 
Deluded  bv  Sunderland,  826.  His 
house  visfted  by  riotets,  iv.  17. 
Ordered  by  William  III.  to  leave 
England,  64.  Passed  over  by 
Lewis  XIV.  in  the  choice  of  an 
envoy  to  Ireland,  iv.  322. 

Bamardistoiie,  Sir  Samuel,  Director 
of  the  East  India  Cnmpanv,  an 
Exdnsionist,  vi.  159.  Retires 
ih>m  the  direction,  160. 


BBDFOBD 

Barnstaple,  the  oorporatioo  «(  ft- 
sista  tne  Regulators,  iii.  20A. 

Barrow,  Isaac,  i.  963. 

Bart,  John,  a  French  privateer.  vL 
832. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  Jacobite  faree 
represented  at,  in  1693,  vii.  59. 

Bateman,  trial  and  execution  of,  iL 
269. 

Bates,  a  dissenting  minister,  in.  il8. 

Bates,  an  agent  of  the  Lhikc  ot 
Leeds,  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  two  Hooses,  vii 
205. 

Bath,  i.  881,  382. 

Bath,  John  Granville,  Eari  cf;  at 
Charles  II.*s  death-bed,  ii.  19. 
Attempts  to  influence  the  Westeim 
counties  for  James  II.,  iii.  198. 
His  adhesion  to  William  HI.,  391. 

Battiscombe,  Christopher,  executed, 
ii.  249. 

Bavaria,  Elector  of,  vi.  17.  Hade 
Governor  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, 306. 

Bavaria,  Francis  Joseph,  Prince  of; 
grounds  of  his  claim  to  the  Span- 
ish throne,  viii.  1015;  designated 
bv  Charies  II.  as  his  successor, 
160;  his  death,  180. 

Baxter,  Richard ;  his  political  works 
burned  at  Oxford,  i.  297.  His 
moderation,  ii.  77.  Proceeding! 
against;  Jeffreys*  behaviour  to,  79 

80.  His  conviction  and  sentence, 

81.  Liberated;  refuses  to  be  a 
tooPof  the  Court,  iii.  80.  Takes 
the  lead  in  the  coalition  of  Dis- 
senters with  the  Church,  213,  222. 
Complies  with  the  Toleration  Act, 
iv.  235. 

Beachy  Head,  baUle  of,  v.  413. 

Bearbaiting  i.  177. 

Beaufort,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  ot 
ii.  191.  Commands  in  Bristol 
agahist  Monmouth,  195.  His  (ail- 
ure  to  obtain  support  for  James 
II.'s  policy,  iii.  192.  Takes  Love- 
lace prisoner,  379.  Submits  te 
William  HI.,  iv.  173.  Entertains 
William  at  Badminton,  v.  489. 

Beanmnnt,  Lieat-Colonel,  prctesti 
against  the  admission  of  Irish  re- 
cruits, iii.  304.  At  the  Boyne,  v. 
430. 

Becket;  cause  of  his  popularitv,  i.  21C 

Bedford,  Eari  of,  iii.  110.  Raised  ts 
the  dukedom,  vii.  152. 
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BBDFORD 

1  Home,  L  39L 
Bedfordshire,  contested  election  for 

(1685),  u.  64. 
Bedloe,  witness  in  the  Popish  Plot,  i. 

261.    His  death,  ii.  68. 
Beer,  consumption  of,  i.  852. 
Belfast,  V.  421. 
Belbaven,  Lord,  v.  182,  189.      His 

support     of     Paterson*8     Darien 

Bcneroe,  viii.  222. 
Bellaniont,  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of; 

appointed  Governor  of  New  York 

and  MassachuMtts,  viii.  259.    His 

measures  for    the  suppression  of 

f'racv  in  the  Indian  seas,  259. 
mplovs  William  Kidd,  260;  ar- 
rests him  at  New  York,  263. 

Bellasyse,  John,  Lord,  a  moderate 
Roman  Catholic,  ii.  322.  Made  a 
Privy  Councillor  by  James  II., 
365.  Made  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasniy,  446. 

Bellefbnds,  Marshal,  appointed  to 
command  the  French  invasion  of 
England,  vi.  252. 

Bentinck,  William.    See  Portland. 

Berkeley,   Earl  of,  commands   the 

Suadron  against  Brest,  vii.  155. 
is  operations  in    the   Channel, 
255. 
Berkeler,  Lady  Henrietta,  ii.  119. 
Bemardi,  Major  John ;  his  share  in 
the   assassniation    plot,  vii.  313. 
Arrested,  327. 
Beny,  Lieut.-Colonel,  sent  to  suf^ 

K»rt  the  Enniskillenera,  iv.  404. 
is  action  with  Anthony  Hamil- 
ton, 405. 
Berwick,  James  Fitzjames,  Duke  of; 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hampshire, 
iii.  194.  His  attempt  to  enlist 
Irish  recruits,  304.  Accompanies 
James  II.  in  his  flight  fh>m  Koch- 
ester,  iv.  54.  Attends  James  to 
Ireland,  321.  Hin  affair  with  the 
EnniskillenerB,  403.  Remains  in 
Ireland  as  commander-in-chief,  v. 
488.  Weakness  of  his  govern- 
ment at  Limerick,  vi.  92.  Recalled 
to  France,  95.  At  the  baUle  of 
Steinkirk,  818.  Taken  prisoner 
at  Landen ;  his  meeting  with  Wil- 
liam, vii.  40.  Heads  a  plot  for  a 
Jacobite  insurrection,  308..  Pro- 
eeeds  to  London,  310.  Failure  of 
his  plot,  318.  His  privity  to  the 
■asaseination  plot,  318.  Returns  to 
Fimoce;  liis  iuterview  with  Lewis 


BTJUIM 

XIV.,  819.  His  removal 
Paris  demanded  on  the  ground  ci 
his  connexion  with  the  assassina- 
tion plots,  viii.  96. 

Beveridge,  William,  i.  364.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, V.  262.  His  sermon  before 
Convocation,  280.  Receives  the 
offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Bat^  and 
Wells;  his  irresolution,  vi.  57. 

Bible,  cost  of  (14th  century),  i.  50. 

Billop,  arrests  Jacobite  emissaries  in 
the  Thames,  v.  546. 

Birch,  Colonel  John,  his  origin,  iv. 
87.  His  speech  for  declaring  the 
Convention  a  Parliament,  172. 
His  advice  in  the  matter  of  the 
Scotch  mutineers,  182.  Urges 
sending  relief  to  Londonderry, 
385. 

Birmingham,  i.  876. 

Birmingham^;  a  nickname  of  Whig 
leaders,  i.  282,  376. 

Bishops,  the  Seven,  consultation  of, 
at  Lambeth,  iii.  216.  Their  peti* 
tion  to  James  II.,  216.  Their  ex- 
amination before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, 226.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  228. 
Brought  before  the  King's  Bench, 
236.  Liberated  on  bail,  236. 
Their  trial,  246-255.  Rejoicings 
at  their  acquittal,  255.  Reioicingt 
in  the  camp,  257.  And  through- 
out the  country,  261.  Concurrence 
of  parties  in  favour  of,  262,  263. 

Blackhead,  agent  of  Young,  hides  * 
forged  treasonable  paper  at  Bishop 
Sprat's,  vi.  283,  284.  Confesses 
his  villany,  288. 

Blackmore's  Prince  Arthur,  iv.  164, 
note. 

Blair  Castle,  v.  129.    Besieged,  181. 

Blake,  Robert,  i.  330.  His  defencea 
of  Taunton,  ii.  181. 

Blathwayt,  witness  for  the  crown 
against  the  bishops,  iii.  247, 248. 

Bloody  Assizes,  ii.  244,  255. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  houses  in,  i.  391. 

Blount,  Charles;  his  principles  and 
writing^,  vi.  899.  Attacks  the 
restrictions  on  the  press,  400.  Hia 
attacks  on  Edmund  Bohun,  408. 
Circumstances  of  bis  death,  400, 
and  note. 

Blue  Posts,  a  Jacobite  Tavern:  sup- 
per party  at,  viii.  ]315,  319. 

BIucH,  regiment  of;  its  origin,  l 
323. 
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Bohnn,   Edmand,   licenser  of    the 

Sress,  yi.  396.  His  principles, 
96.  His  nnpopularitv,  397.  At- 
Ucked  by  Chtirles  Blount,  402. 
Broaf^ht  to  the  bar  of  the  Hon^ 
of  Commons,  404. 

Boilenu;  his  Ode  on  the  Siege  of 
Namur,  vi.  311.  Burlesqued  hj 
Prior,  vii.  254. 

•*  Boilman,  Tom,"  ii.  2H. 

Boiseeleau,  left  in  command  of  James 
ll/s  forces  at  Limerick,  v.  479. 

Bombay,  disturbances  at  (time  of 
Jame'sli.)f  vi.  159. 

Bonrepaux.  French  envoy  to  Eng- 
land, his  report  on  the  Engliith 
navy,  i.  328.  His  ability,  ii.  827. 
His  low  estimate  of  James  II., 
329.  His  despatch  concerning  Ire- 
land, iii.  173,  and  note.  Sent  to 
offer  naval  assistance  to  James, 
826.    Coldly  received,  328. 

Books,  scarcity  of,  in  country  places 
(1685),  1.430. 

Booksellers*  shops  (London),  L  431. 

Borland,  John ;  bis  narrative  of  the 
Scottish  expedition  to  Darien,  viii. 
238,  245. 

Boscobel,  James  II.*8  visit  to,  iii. 
157. 

Bossnet,  his  reply  to  Burnet;  his  ad- 
vice on  the  subject  of  James  II.*a 
Declaration,  vii.  25. 

Bothwell  Krid^e,  battle  of,  i.  283. 

Boufflers,  Marquees  of,  \n.  319.  At  the 
battle  of  Stpinkirk,  319.  Throws 
himself  into  Nam ur,  vii.  239.  Sur- 
renders the  town,  243.  His  de- 
fence of  the  castle,  246-248. 
Surrenders,  250.  His  detention. 
by  William  IH.'s  orders, 252.  Re- 
tunis  to  Paris;  his  reception  by 
Lewis  XIV.,  253.  His  meetings 
with  Portland,  467,  468.  His  con- 
versations with  Portland  on  his 
demand  for  the  removal  of  James 
II.'s  court  from  St.  Oermaius,  iii. 
94,  95. 

Bourbon,  Baths  of;  James  II.*8  visit 
to,  viiif  302. 

Bourbon,  House  of;  its  growing 
power,  i.  209. 

Bourbon,  I^wis,  Duke  of,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Steinkirk,  vi.  318.  At  the 
battle  of  Landen,  vii.  40,  41. 

Boyle,  Robert,  his  chemical  experi- 
ments, i.  460;  vi.  119. 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,  v.   436-442. 


BRUSSELS 

Flight  of  James  II.,  443.    Losi  ii 
the  two  armies,  445,  446. 

Bovne,  Gustavus  Hamilton,  Lonl, 
Governor  of  Enniekillen,  vL  lOft. 
At  the  siege  of  Athlone,  105. 

BracegirdJe,  Anne,  vi.  351. 

Bradgate,  William  III.  at^  vii.  967. 

Brandenburg,  Duke  of;  his  condoci 
in  the  Coalition,  vi.  296. 

Brandenburgers  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  v.  431. 

Bray,  Thomas,  Life  of,  1.  364,  note, 

Brcadalbane,  John  CampbeH.  Earl  of, 
vi.  318.  Negotiates  for  William 
III.  with  the  Jacobite  chiefs,  219. 
His  quarrel  with  Macdonald  of 
Glencoe,  222.  Joins  in  the  plan 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  Macdon- 
alds  of  Glencoe,  234.  His  self-re- 
proaches, 248. 

Breakspear,  Nicholas,  his  elevation  to 
the  Pupacy,  i.  26. 

Brest,  Jamc»  II.'s  departure  from, 
for  Ireland,  iv.  825.  Disastrous 
attack  upon,  in  1694,  vii.  156,  157. 

Bridgewafer,  Karl  of^  iii.  189.  Ap- 
pointed First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, viii.  195.  Presides  in  the 
House  of  Peers  in  the  debate  on  the 
Resumption  Bill,  289. 

Bridport,  skirmish  at,  ii.  173. 

Brighton,  i.  379. 

Briscoe,  .lohn ;  his  project  of  a  Land 
Bank,  vii.  138,  and  note. 

Bri8t4d,  capture  of,  by  the  Royalists, 
i.  127.  its  appearance  and  trade 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  368. 
Kidnapping  at,  369.  Threatened 
by  Monmouth ;  riots  at,  ii.  195. 

Britain  under  the  Romans;  under 
the  Saxons,  i.  5.    Barbarism  of,  6. 

Brixham,  iii.  363. 

Brook,  Lord,  entertains  William  tt 
Warwick  Castle,  vii.  268. 

Brown,  John,  murdered  by  GrabaiB 
of  Claverhouse,  ii.  86. 

Brown,  Tom;  his  *' Amusements,*' 
iv.  245,  note. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas;  his  botanical 
garden  at  Norwich,  i.  370. 

Browning,  Micaiah,  breaks  the  boom 
across  the  Foyle;  killed,  iv.  397, 
398. 

Brtmsvyick  Lunenburg,  Duke  of,  vL 
297.  Made  Elector  of  Hanover, 
303. 

Brussels,  bombarded  by  tfaf  Freaeb 
vii.  244. 
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Brm,  John,  militaiy  execution  of, 

Brjdgea,  James  (aflerwrards  Duke 
of  Ohandos),  his  motion  designed 
against  Somern,  viii.  272,  273. 

Buccleuch,  Dukes  of.  ii.  231. 

Buccleuch,  Anne  Scott,  Duchess  of; 
married  to  Monmouth,  i.  275. 

Buchan)  appointed  commander  for 
James  1 1,  in  Scotland,  v.  496. 
Surprised  and  defeated  by  Living- 
stone, 497. 

Bachanan ;  his  political  works  burned 
at  Oxford,  i.  297. 

Buckingham,  Georj^e  Villiers,  Duke 
of;  his  character,  i.  234.  His 
intrigues  with  the  democraticul 
party,    246.       Opposes    Dan  by 'h 

foveninient,  248.  His  income, 
38.  His  hou.se  in  Dowgate,  390. 
His  chemical  pursuits,  447.  Jriis 
death  at  Helmsley,  vii.  286,  and 
see  Cabal. 

Buckingliam,  attempt  to  intimidate 
the  corporation  of^  iii.  204. 

Buckinghamshire,  contented  election 
for  (1686),  ii.  66,  66.  Election  for 
(1701),  viii.  318. 

Bufli<,  regiment  of.  i.  324. 

Hulkelev,  a  Jacobite;  his  dealings 
with  (yodolphin,  vi.  72,  73. 

Bull,  Bishop,  i.  864. 

Bunyan,  John,  iii.  80.  His  writings, 
82.  Refuses  to  join  the  Court 
party,  83.  His  attack  upon  Fowler, 
iii.  214,  note. 

Burford,  William  HI.  at,  vii.  268. 

Burke,  Edmund;  his  opinion  on  the 
National   Debt,  vi.  371,  375,  note. 

Burleigh,  William  Ill.'s  visit  to,  vii. 
266. 

Burlcy  on  the  Hill,  vii.  191. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  preacher  at  the  Rolls 
Chiipel,  i.  364.  His  merit  as  a 
writer  and  preacher,  iii.  26.  His 
History  of  the  Kefonnation,  26. 
Retires  from  England,  27.  His 
residence  at  the  Court  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  29.  Brings  about 
a  good  understanding  between 
William  and  Mary  30.  Enmity 
of  James  II.  to.  100.  His  conver- 
sation with  Williiim  at  Torbav, 
863.  Sent  forward  to  Exeter,  366. 
Preaches  at  the  cathedral,  372. 
Draws  up  a  paper  for  the  signature 
of  Willianr's  followers,  391.  His 
conduct  in   Salisbury   Cathedral, 


BITTLKB 

422.  His  friendship  for  HalifiuCf 
426.  Ck)nversation  with  Halifax 
at  Littlecote,  430.  (Commission* 
ed  to  protect  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, in.  60.  Preaches  before  the 
H  ouse  of  Commons,  1 08.  Declarea 
the  Princess  Mary's  intentions, 
112.  His  zeal  for  Mar}%  116.  His 
memoirs,  iv.  158,  15*9,  and  note. 
His  generous  conduct  to  Roches- 
ter, 174.  Made  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, 218.  His  zeal  and  liberality 
in  his  diocese,  223,  224.  His 
speech  on  the  C<)mprehen8ion  Bill, 
260. '  His  Oronation  Sermon,  268. 
His  plan  for  a  union  of  the  Church 
and  Dissenters,  v.  25.  Proposes 
placing  the  Princess  Sophia  in  the 
succession,  v.  176.  His  friend- 
ship for  Tiliotson,  278.  Proposer 
of  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
against  the  sovereign  marrying  a 
Papist,  291.  Remonstrates  gainst 
the  use  of  briberj-,  345.  His  ser- 
mon on  the  general  Fast  Day 
(1690),  350.  His  interview  with 
William,  403.  His  explanation 
of  Marl  borough *s  disgrace,  vi.  193, 
note.  His  alleged  advice  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Debt, 
368.  His  Pastoral  Letter.  404. 
Which  is  ordered  to  be  burned  by 
the  Commons,  406.  His  mortifica- 
tion, 408,  and  note.  Supports  Fen- 
wick's  attainder,  vii.  428.  Hia 
Thanksgiving  Sermon,  482.  His 
visits  to  the  Czar  Peter  at  Deptford, 
viii.  82.  Attack  upon,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  268.  Its  de- 
feat, 270.  His  share  in  passing 
the  Resumption  Bill,  296.  At- 
tends William  III.  on  his  death- 
bed, 325. 

Burnet,  Thomas,  Master  of  the  Char- 
terhouse, his  resistance  to  the  ad- 
mission of  a  Roman  Catholic,  iii 
153. 

Burrington  joins  William,  iii.  377. 

Burt,  Captain,  his  description  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  V.  72.    • 

Burton,  James,  a  fugitive  conspiia^ 
tor,  concealed  by  Elizabeth  Grant, 
informs  against  his  benefactress, 
ii.  266, 267. 

Butler,  Samuel,  i.  439.  His  satire 
on  the  Royal  Society,  448,  note. 

Butler,  Captain,  leads  an  assault  oa 
Londonderry,  iv.  858. 
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Bnjte^  Anthony,  ii.  168.     Acoom- 
pmnies    Monmouth's   flight,    213. 
Taken,  216. 

f^ABAL,  the,  i.  233.    Its  measares, 

^  237.     Dissolved,  246. 

Cabinf>t,  the;  its  origin  and  nature, 
i.  232;  ii.  232. 

Caermarthen,  Marquess  of.  See 
Leeds,  Duke  of. 

Caermarthen.  Peregrine,  Marquess 
of,  eon  of  the  above;  joins  the 
Prince  of  Orange  at  the  Hague; 
assists  in  the  arrest  of  Preston 
and  his  accomplices;  takes  part 
in  the  attack  on  Brest,  vii.  155, 
156.  Becomes  a  favorite  wi  h  the 
Czar  Peter,  viii.  81.  Disappointed 
of  the  Auuitorihlp  of  the  hxcheq- 
uer,  170. 

Cailiemote,  Ck>unt  of,  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  French  Huguenots, 
V.  1U5.     Slain  at  the  Bo^^ne,  439. 

Calais,  bombardment  of,  vii.  159. 

Calderwood,  George,  t.  522,  note. 

Callieres;  his  negotiations  with  Dyk- 
velt,  vii.  374.  376,  397.  French 
negotiator  at  Kyswick,  461. 

Calvinistt),  their  principle  of  resist- 
ance to  rulerit,  i.  64. 

Cambon.  Colonel,  v.  196. 

Cambridge  University,  eminent  di- 
vines at,  i.  363.  Decline  of  Greek 
learning  at,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
XL,  433,  and  note.  Address  from, 
to  James  II.,  ii.  62.  loyalty  of  the 
University,  iii.  138.  Attacked  bv 
James  II.,  139-142.  Election  for 
(1690),  v.  331.  ElccUon  for  (1701), 
viii.  319. 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewan,  of  I^tKhiel,  v. 
92.  His  character,  93,  94.  His 
reputation  for  loyalty,  95.  Meeting 
at  his  house,  104.  His  advice  to 
Dundee,  114,  134,  137.  At  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie,  188.  Re- 
tires from  the  Highland  armj', 
152.  Keeps  up  the  war  in  the 
Highlands,  496.  Wounded  in  sep- 
arating a  quarrel,  497.  Takes  the 
oaths  to  William  lll.'s  govern- 
ment, vi.  224. 

Cameronian  regiment,  v.  120.  Sta- 
tioned at  Dunkeld,  153.  Repulses 
an  attiick  of  Highlanders,  155. 

Camerons,  the,  v.  95. 

Campbell,  An-hibald.    See  Argyle. 

Campbell,     t'uptuin,    of    Gleulyon, 
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commands  the  company  stationed 
at  Gleucoe,  vi.  238.  Masbacres  tba 
Macdonalds,  241.  His  remorse, 
248.  Declared  by  the  Scotch  Par- 
liament a  murderer,  vii.  228. 

Campbell,  Lieutenant,  commands  a 
party  of  William^s  troops  at  Win- 
canton,  iii.  395. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  of  Ardkinglase, 
administers,  the  oaths  to  Macdoa- 
ald  of  Gleucoe,  vi.  225. 

Campbells,  persecution  of,  after  tho 
failure  of  Argyle'ik  expedition,  ii. 
163.  Their  ascendancy  and  char- 
acter in  the  Highlands,  v.  88. 
Coalition  against,  90,  104.  Dis- 
armed by  the  Royalist  clans,  119. 
Their  predominance  in  the  High- 
lands (1693),  vi.  428. 

Canales,  Spanish  ambassador  in 
England,  his  insulting  note  to 
William  IH.,  viii.  209.  Ordered 
to  leave  the  country,  209. 

Canals,  i.  408. 

Cannon,  commander  of  Irish  auxil- 
iaries under  Dundee,  v.  132.  Suc- 
ceeds to  the  command  of  the 
Higiiland  army;  increase  of  hia 
force,  147.  DiM>rders  in  his  camp, 
151.  Defeated  at  Dunkeld,  156. 
Hie  army  dissolved,  156.  Super- 
seded in  the  command,  496. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of;  his  in- 
come, i.  339. 

Capel,  Sir  Henry,  Commissioner  of 
the  Trea.surv,'iv.  160.  His  jeal- 
ousy of  Halifax,  v.  192.  Defends 
Clarendon  in  the  Privy  Council, 
409.  One  of  the  Lotos  Justioee 
of  Ireland,  vi.  417. 

Captains,  sea,  under  Charles  II.,  i 
331, 335. 

Care,  Henry,  iii.  77. 

Carey,  Henry,  a  natural  son  of  LoH 
Halifax,  vii.  192. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  iv.  118. 

Carmelites  in  London,  ii.  380. 

Cannichael,  Lord,  William  III.  e 
Coinmissionir  in  the  Scotch  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  v.  644. 

Carrickfergus,  taken  by  Si*homber|P, 
v.  205.  Landing  of  William  111. 
at,  420. 

Carstairs,  a  witnew  in  the  Popish 
plot,  i.  261.     His  death,  ii.  68. 

Carstitirs,  William;  his  fortitude 
under  torture,  iii.  335.  Hi«  advice 
to  William  HI.,  36d.     llisiiitlueuoi 
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With  William  in  Scotch  Affairs,  v. 
67;  vi.  426. 

Carter,  Admiral,  vi.  254.  Killed  in 
the  hattle  of  La  Hogue,  271.  His 
funeral,  277. 

Cartha^eiia,  sacked  by  the  French, 
vii.  473. 

Cartwright,  Thomas.  Bishop  of 
Chchter,  ii.  368.  Takeii  part  in 
a  r<'pi($h  procession,  iii.  131.  At 
Chenter,  156.  Commis-sioner  at 
Oxfunl,  IGl.  A  tool  of  James  II., 
215,  225.  Insulted  by  the  popu- 
luce,  237,  256.  Present  at  the  in- 
terview of  tbe  bishops  with  James, 
357.  Attends  James  II.  to  lre> 
land,  iv.  321.     His  death,  381. 

Caryl,  John,  agent  of  James  II.  at 
Home,  ii.  856. 

CasAels;  his  share  in  the  assassina- 
tion plot,  vii.  313, 325. 

Cai«t«lmaine,  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of, 
ii.  823.  James  II.'s  ambasttador 
to  Rome,  355;  iii.  124.  His  audi' 
enceswith  the  Pope;  hisdismissiil, 
128.    Impeached,  v.  3U5. 

Ca-Htile,  supremacy  of,  over  the  Span- 
islv  empire,  viii.  102.  Strong  feel- 
ing in,  against  the  partition  of  the 
Spanish  dominions,  150. 

Catalonia,  French  successes  in 
(1694),  vii.  160. 

Catherine  of  Portugal,  Queen  of 
Charles  II.,  i.  209. 

Catinat.  Marshal,  leads  French  forces 
into  Piedmont,  v.  526.  Gains  the 
victory  of  Marsiglia,  vii.  65*. 
Joined  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  376. 

Cavaliers,  dc(<ignation  o^  i.  110. 
Party,  how  cumpot*cd.  111.  Their 
arguments,  113.  Their  early  suc- 
cc»«es,  127.  Under  the  Protecto- 
rate, 152.  Coalesce  with  the  Pres- 
bvterians,  158.  Their  renewed 
disputes  with  the  Roundheads  atter 
the  Restoration,  170-176.  Their 
discontent,  253. 

<  Cavendish,  Lady,  her  letter  to  Syl- 
via, iv.  140,  note. 

Celibacy  of  clergy,  how  regarded 
by  tbe  Reformers,  i.  85. 

CeltM,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  i.  73. 

Chamberlayne,  Hugh,  a  Projector  of 
the  Land  Bank,  vii.  138,  and  note. 
His  miscalculations,  140.  His  per- 
sistence in  his  scheme,  354. 

Chambers;  his  share  in  the  assas- 
sination plot,  vii.  317, 324. 
voi^  VIII.  22 


CHARLES  n. 

Chancellors,  provision  for,  on  thtir 
retirement,  viii.  271. 

Chaplains,  domestic  i.  359,  3G0. 

CharlenK>ut,  tuk«a  bv  Schomberg, 
V.  387. 

Charlomont,  Lord,  vi.  138. 

Charleroy,  taken  bv  the  French,  vii. 
49. 

Charles  h;  his  accession  and  char- 
acter, i.  9L  Parliamentary  oppo- 
sition to,  92.  Reigns  without  Tar- 
iiaments;  violates  the  Petition  of 
Right,  94,  95.  His  measures  to- 
wards Scotland,  101.  Calls  a 
Pariiament,  104.  Dissolves  it, 
105.  His  scheme  for  a  Council 
of  I^rds;  summons  the  Long 
Parliament,  106.  His  visit  to 
Scotland.  107.  Suspected  of  in- 
citing the  Irish  rebellion,  117. 
Impeaches  the  five  members,  119. 
Departs  from  London,  120.  His 
adherents,  125.  His  flight  and  im- 
prisonment, 130.  His  deceit,  137. 
Executed,  140.  Public  feeling  re- 
ganling  his  martyrdom,  v.  301. 

Charles  11. ;  acknowledged  by  Scot- 
laud  and  Ireland,  i.  142.  Hi.s  resto- 
ration, 163.  His  character,  184-188. 
Profligacy  of  his  reign,  196-198« 
His  ijiovernraent  becomes  unpopu- 
lar, 200.  His  marriage,  209.  Ilia 
revenge  on  Sir  John  Coventr)', 
224.  His  league  with  Lewis 
XIV.,  225,-231.  His  modes  of 
raising  money,  237.  Thwarts  the 
foreign  policy  of  Danby,  249. 
Consults  Sir  William  leniple, 
263.  Resists  the  Kxclusion  Bill, 
273-288.  His  political  mcjuiures, 
290-293.  Violates  the  law,  21*7. 
Factions  in  his  Court,  305.  His 
armv,  323-326.  State  of  his  navy, 
327-^30.  Ordnance,  335.  His  en- 
voys abroad,  338.  Entertained  at 
Norwich,  371.  His  Court;  his  af- 
fability, 400.  His  laboratory  at 
Whitehall,  447.  His  habits,  li.  9. 
His  sudden  illness,  13.  Retui«s 
the  Eucharist  from  Protestant 
bishops,  16.  Absolved  by  Friar 
Huddleston,  20.  His  interview 
with  his  natural  children,  20.  His 
death,  21.  Conflicting  accounts 
of  his  death  scene,  22,  note.  Sus- 
pected to  have  been  poisoned,  23. 
His  fuucral,  27.  His  dislike  of 
Jeflreys,  35.   Papers  in  his  writing 
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CHiRLES  n. 

fiublished  by  James  II.,  ii.  819. 
lis    popular    qualities,    iv.    193. 
Toucliea    for  the  king*8  evil,  v. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  joins  the  coa- 
lition against  France,  iv.  272. 
Justifies  his  league  with  heretics, 
276.  His  imbecility,  vi.  299. 
His  expected  demise  without  is- 
sue, viii.  99.  Intrigues  of  the 
several  claimants  at  his  Court. 
107.  His  physical  and  mental 
incapacity,  107-109.  Factions  in 
his  Court,  110.  Designates  the 
Prince  of  Bavaria  as  his  succes- 
sor, 150.  Superstitious  terrors 
inspired  by  Cartlinal  Portocarrero, 
204.  His  visit  to  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Escurial,  206. 

Charles  XI.  of  Sweden;  his  death, 
vii.  463. 

Charles,  Duke,  of  Lorraine,  takes 
Mentz,  V.  223. 

Charlton,  Judge,  dismissed  by  Jamea 
n.,  ii.  361. 

Chamock,  Robert,  iii.  151.  Sup- 
ports James's  attack  on  Magda- 
lene College,  158,  162.  Becomes 
a  Jacobite  conspirator,  vii.  220. 
•  Sent  by  his  confederates  to  St. 
Gennains,  238.  His  share  in  the 
assassination  plot,  311-314.  Ar- 
rested, 327.  His  trial,  332  And 
execution,  335.  His  paper  justi- 
fying his  conspiracy,  335. 

Charter,  the  Great,  i.  17. 

Charterhouse,  James  II.'s  attack  on, 

.  iii.  153. 

Charters,  mimicipal,  seized  by 
Charles  II.,  i.  296. 

Chartres,  Philip,  Duke  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Stemkirk,  vi.  318.  At 
Landen,  vii.  41. 

Chateau,  Renaud,  Count  of,  com- 
m  nds  the  French  fleet  in  Bantry 
Bay,  iv.  359. 

Chatham;  Dutch  fleet  at,  i.  211. 

Chatsworth,  iii.  108. 

Chaucer,  i.  22. 

Chelsea  in  1685,  i.  384. 

Chelsea  Hospital,  i.  337. 

Cheltenham,  i.  378. 

Cheshire,  discovery  of  salt  in,  i.  348. 
Contested  election  for  (1685),  ii. 
66. 

Chester,  James  U.  at,  iii.  156, 156. 
William  III.'s  deimrture  from,  for 
Txeland,  v.  405. 


CIVIL  WAE 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Earl  of,  joins  th« 
rising  for  William  Trince  of  OT' 
ange  in  the  North,  iii.  393.  The 
privy  seal  ofl^ered  to  him,  v.  3.34. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of; 
his  opinion  of  William  Cowper, 
and  of  Marl borougK,  vii,  413, 

Cheyney,  Graham^  Viscount;  h.s 
duel  with  Lord  W'harton,  viii. 
252. 

Chiffinch,  introduces  Friar  Huddle- 
ston  to  Charles  II.'s  death-bed,  iu 
19.  His  contract  with  Jetfreya, 
35. 

Child,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay, vi.  162.     His  death,  169. 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company;  his  wealth, 
vi.  157.  158.  Adopts  Tory  p*>li- 
tics,  160.  Becomes  sole  mana- 
ger of  the  company;  his  influence 
at  Court,  161.  Clamour  ngain<ir, 
after  the  Revolution,  164,  165. 
His  resistance  to  the  propowd 
measures  of  Parliament,  172.  His 
secret  management  of  the  Ea^t 
India  Company's  affairs,  vii.  63. 
Sets  parliamentary  autbonXy  at 
defiance,  117. 

Chimney  tax,  L  316. 

Cholmoiidley,  Lord,  joins  the  risinjr 
for  William  Prince  of  Orange  Ic 
the  North,  iii.  394. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  appointmeat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  dean- 

.    ery  of,  ii.  367. 

Christina  of  Sweden  at  Rome,  iii 
126. 

ChurchilU  Arabella,  ii.  44. 

Churchill,  George,  takes  the  Diiko 
of  Berwick  prisoner  at  Landen.  viL 
40. 

Churchill,  John.  See  Marlbor- 
ough. 

Cibber  (the  sculptor),  i.  453. 

Citters,  Arnold  Van ;  Dutch  amban- 
sador  at  the  Court  of  James  II,, 
ii.  139.  Despatch  of,  404,  note. 
His  abaenccLat  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  iii.  232,  3tO. 
His  account  of  the  acquittal  of  uie 
biiihops,  256,  note.  His  interview 
with  James,  327.  Joins  Wilb'am 
at  Salisbury,  419.  His  account 
of  the  election  of  1694,  v.  330. 

Civil  List,  origin  of  the,  v.  357. 

Civil  war,  commencement  of  the.  i 
124. 
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'Ckhnirf  Rijcht,"  V.  56. 

Clancarty,  DoDough  Macarthi  ^  Earl 
of;  his  romantic  bistory,  viu.  30, 
31.  Pardoned  hy  Lady  RusselPs 
influence,  33. 

Clancy,  a  Jacobite  agent,  vii.  377. 
Arrested,  tried,  and  pilloried,  379. 

Clarendon.  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  i. 
118.  His  character,  183,  188. 
His  fall,  213.  217.  His  official 
gains,  340.  His  house  in  West- 
minster, 392.  On  the  legality  of 
the  Acta  of  the  Convention  of 
1660,  iv.  169. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of 
son  of  the  preceding,  appointed 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  ii.  81.  His  in- 
terview with  Monmouth,  222. 
Deprecates  .Tames  IL's  conduct  to- 
wards the  Church,  318.  His  opin- 
ion of  the  Iriph  Church,  416,  note. 
Arrives  in  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, 423.  His  want  of  influ- 
ence, 424.  Hi8  alarm  and  mean- 
ness, 426.  Incurs  the  displeasure 
of  James  XL,  431.  Dismissed,  443. 
Effects  of  his  dismission,  446;  iii. 
46.  ^oins  in  the  consultation  of 
the  bishops,  215.  Questioned 
by  James  II ,  355.  His  lamenta- 
tions at  his  son's  desertion  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  884.  His 
speech  in  the  Council  of  Lords, 
405.  Joins  William,  419.  Ad- 
vises the  imprisonment  of  James, 
vi.  41.  Resumes  Torv  principles, 
113.  Refuses  to  take 'the  oath  of 
allegiance,  iv.  174.  Takes  part 
in  Jacobite  plots,  v.  388,  538. 
William  III.'s  forbearance  to,  402. 
Arretted  by  order  of  the  Privy 
Council,  409.  His  letter  to  James, 
642.  Informed  against,  by  Pres- 
ton, vi.  83.  William's  leniency 
to,  34. 

Clarges,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  292.  Moves 
the  address  of  thanks  to  William 
III.,  V.  369. 

Clarges,  Sir  Walter,  Tory  candidate 
for  Westminster  in  1695,  vii.  271. 

Clarke,  Edward;  hif  paper  against 
the  Licensing  Act,  vii.  189. 

Claude,  John,  a  Huguenot;  \m  book 
burned  by  order  of  James  II.,  ii. 
357. 

CUverhouse     See  Dundee. 

CUnrton,  Sir  Robert;  his  house  in 
the  Old  Jewiy,  i.  385.    Mover  of 


OOKfe 

the  Exclusion  Bill;  cis  election 
for  London  in  1688,  iv.  86. 

Cleland,  William,  v.  44.  Lieut.- 
Colonel  of  Cameronians,  120.  At 
the  battle  of  Dunkeld,  154.  His 
death,  155. 

Clench,  William,  a  Roman  Catholic 
writer,  ii.  393,  note. 

Clergy,  their  loss  of  importance 
after  the  Reformation,  i.  359. 
Two  classes  of,  363.  The  rural 
clergy  under  Chailes  II.,  356. 
Their  degraded  condition,  861, 
862.  Their  great  influence,  366. 
Question  of  requiring  oaths  from 
the  clergy,  iv.  247,  256.  Differ- 
ence of  tfie  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment thereupon,  263. 

Clcrkenwell,  establishment  of  a 
monasterv  in,  ii.  380;  iii.  376. 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  ii.  11. 

Clifford,  Mrs.,  a  Jacobite  agent,  v. 
405,406. 

Clifford,  Sir  Thomas,  a  member  of 
the  Cabal  Ministry,  i.  233,  242. 
His  retirement,  246.  The  origi- 
nator of  the  comipting  of  Parlia- 
ment, V.  842. 

Clippers  of  the  coin,  law  of  Eliza- 
beth against,  vii.  277.  Their  ac- 
tivity and  gains;  public  svmpu- 
thv  with,  279,  280.  Extent  of 
mischief  caused  by,  281-283. 

"  Club,"  The,  Edinburgh,  v.  69.  Its 
power,  70.  Its  intrigues,  167. 
Its  intrigues  with  the  Jacobites,  v. 
495.  The  chiefs  betray  each 
other,  511. 

Coaches,  first  establishment  of^  i.  414. 

Coad,  John,  his  narrative,  ii.  254, 
note. 

Coal,  consumption  of,  i.  349.  Cost 
of  conveyance,  413. 

Cochrane,  Sir  John,  ii.  132.  His 
disputes  with  Argvle,  146.  His 
attempt  on  the  Lowlands,  146. 
Taken  prisoner,  152.  Ransomed, 
260. 

Coffee  bouses,  i.  402,  405,  427. 

Cohorn,  emploved  in  the  defence  of 
Namur,  vi.  *308.  Wounded,  8<)9. 
Ser\'es  in  the  siege  of  Namur,  vii. 
241-248.    Surprises  Givet,  357. 

Coiners,  vii.  279. 

Coining,  ancient  and  improved  svs- 
tem  of,  vii.  277. 

Coke,  John,  sent  to  the  Tower  I'y 
the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  3(4. 
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Colchester,  Richard  Sava|i:e,  Lord, 
joins  the  Prince  of  Orange,  iii.  379. 

Coldstream  Guards,  The,  i.  324.  t. 
224. 

Coleman,  Edward,  i.  257. 

Colepepper,  becomes  an  adviser  of 
Charles  I.,  i.  109, 118. 

Colepepper,  his  c^iiarrel  with  the 
Karl  of  Devonshire,  iii.  107. 

Coligni,  Admiral,  an  ancestor  of 
William  III.,  vii.  46. 

College,  Stephen,  trial  and  execu- 
tion of,  i.  291. 

Collier,  Jeremy;  his  Essay  on  Pride, 
i.  361,  note.  Preacher  at  Grav's 
Inn.  364.  A  nonjuror,  v.  247, 248. 
His  *' Remarks  on  the  Ix>ndon 
Gazette,**  vii.  67.  Absolve:)  Friend 
and  Parkyns  at  Tybuni,  342. 
Sentence  of  outhiwry  pronounced 
against,  343. 

Cologne,  ArchbiJihopric  of^  iii.  312. 

Colonies,  principle  of  dealing  with 
them,  viii.  60,61. 

Colt.  Sir  Henrv,  candidate  for  West- 
mmsUr  in  1698,  viii.  134. 

Comines,  Philip  de,  his  opinion  of 
the  English  government,  i.  40. 

Commission,  the  High,  Clarendon's 
testimony  to  its  aliuses,  i.  98. 
Abolished  at  the  Restoration,  li. 
370.  Reappointed  by  James  II., 
373.  Proceedings  in,  against 
Bishop  Complon,  377,  378.  Prr>- 
ceedings  against  the  Univer-tties, 
iii.  135.  Against  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  139.  Against 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  152. 
Further  proceedings  in,  294. 
Abolished,  344. 

Commoners,  distinguished  families 
of,  i.  41. 

Commons,  House  of;  its  first  sittings 
i.  19.  Howconstitute<l,42  Com- 
mencement of  its  contest  with  the 
Crown,  92.    See  Pariiament. 

Commonwealth  proclaimed,  i.  142. 

Companies,  projected  (1692),  vi. 
863-366. 

Compounders,  The,  vii.  17, 18.  Ad- 
vise James  II.  to  resign  tlie  crown 
to  his  son,  23. 

Comprehension  Bill;  its  provisions, 
iv.  237>239.  Resistance  to,  240, 
841.  Suffered  to  drop,  246.  The 
object  of  it  defeated  oy  Convoca- 
tion, V.  286. 

Conpton,  Henn*,  Bishop  of  London; 


coNVBimmr 
tutor  to  the  Prinoeasf*  Ifarr  and 
Anne.  H.  307.  Disgrac«d  by  Jhinos 
n ,  311.  Declines  to  auspend 
Sharp,  373.  Proceedings  against 
him,  378.  Suspended  from  his 
spiritual  functions,  379.  His  edu- 
cation of  the  Princess  Mary,  rii. 
23.  Hi^  communicatiooa  with 
Dykvelt,  111.  Joins  in  the  consul- 
tations of  the  bishopa,  iii.  215. 
Joins  the  revolutionary  conspiracy, 
280.  Signs  the  invitation  to  the 
.*rince  of  Oranm,  282.  His  stt<w 
pension  removed,  342.  Questioned 
bv  James;  bis  equivocation,  35(8. 
1  akea  part  in  the  conference  of  the 
bishops  with  James,  873.  Assists 
the  flight  of  the  Princess  'Anne, 
402.  Waits  on  William  at  St. 
James's,  iii.  46.  Supports  the 
Comprehension  BilL  iv.  288.  As- 
sists at  the  onronatioo  of  William 
and  Mary,  268.  His  cUima  for 
the  primacv,  v.  278.  His  discon- 
tent at  being  paiised  over,  9T9. 
Accompanies  William  to  Holland, 
vi.  11.  His  jealousy  of  Tillotson, 
49.  Preaches  at  St.  PauPs  oa  tho 
Thanksgiving  Day,  vii.  482. 

Cond^  the  Prinoe  of,  hip  opinion  of 
William  of  Orsnge,  iii.  16. 

Conduit  Street,  I  392. 

Coniugsbv,  Thomas,  Paymaster- 
General  under  William  II  I.,  v.  4*i. 

.  One  of  the  Lords  Justices  fur  Ire- 
land, 488.  Orders  the  execution 
of  Gaihey,  vi.  86,  87.  Sieos  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  125.  Beeoines 
unpopular  with  the  Englisluy,  411. 
His  recall,  412.  Prior*a  baUad 
against,  412,  note. 

Consistory  Courts,  ii.  370. 

Constantinople,  English  Ambts^a- 
dor  at,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
i.  338. 

Conti,  Armand,  Prince  of,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Steinkirk,  vi.  318. 

Conventicle  Act,  The,  iii.  67. 

Convention,  The,  summoned  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  1688,  iv.  57. 
Election  of  Members,  09.  Meets, 
85.  Debates  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  90,  104,  109.  The  Con- 
inons  declare  the  throne  vacant, 
98.  The  Lords  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  a  regency,  96.  The  Lords 
negative  the  clause  declaring  tte 
throne  vacant,  109.    Dispute  he- 
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tween  the  Hoimefl,  111,117.  The 
Lords  yield,  119.  Reforms  sug- 
gested ity  the  t>>iniiioii8  Commit* 
tee.  120,  121.  Adopts  the  Decla- 
mtioa  of  Right,  123, 124.  Declares 
William  and  hlaxy  King  and 
Queen ;  settles  the  succession,  125. 
Its  adherence  to  ancient  forms  and 
principles,  133.  Question  of  its 
conversion  into  a  Parliament,  iv. 
167.  Bill  to  that  effect  passed  by 
the  Lords,  170.  By  the  Commons, 
172.    See  Parliament  of  1689. 

Convention,  Scotch,  v.  13.  Letter 
of  William  IIL  to,  29.  lU  meet- 
ing, 39.  £lects  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton f)resldent^  40.  Appoints  a 
C«»mmittee  of  Llections;  summons 
Edinburgh  Castle  to  surrender,  42. 
Letter  or  James  IL  to,  46.  Wil- 
liam's letter  read,  46.  James's 
letter  read ;  its  effect,  47.  Agita- 
tion in,  on  the  flight  of  Dundee, 
49.  Its  measures  of  defence ;  let- 
ter to  William,  51.  Appoints  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
government,  51.  Declares  the 
deposition  of  James,  65.  Pro- 
claims William  and  Mary;  atlonts 
the  Claim  of  Right,  66.  Its  decla- 
ration against  Episcopacy,  69. 
Recognises  the  legality  of  torture, 
69,  60.  Revises  the  coronation 
oath,  61.  Converted  into  a  Parli»* 
ment,  123.  See  Parliament, 
Scotch. 

Convocation,  subjection  of,  to  royal 
authority,  i.  63.  William  III.  re- 
quested by  Parliament  to  summon 
Convocation,  iv.  26L  Constitu- 
tion of,  V.  275. 

Convocation  of  1689 ;  its  temper,  v. 
267,  268.     Exasperated    by    the 

Proceedings  in  Scotland,  271,  272. 
(eet9,280.  The  Houses  differ  on 
the  Address,  283.  Waste  of  time  by 
the  Lower  House,  284.  Jealousies 
in,  285,  note.    Prorogued,  286. 

3onyngham,  Sir  Albert,  leader  of 
Enniskillen  Dragoons,  v.  432. 

^^k.  Sir  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the 
E^st  India  Company,  vii.  64.  His 
accounts  of  his  expenditure,  201. 
Sent  to  the  Tuwer,  203.  ObUins  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity,  204. 

Cook,  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  as- 
listt  in  the  absK)lution  of  Friend 
and  Parkyns  at  Tyburu,  vii.  342. 


Cooper,  Bishop,  his  answer  to  Mar- 
tin Marprelate,  i.  App.  478. 

Cork,  James  II.  at,  iv.  826.  Taken 
by  Marlborough,  v.  491. 

Combury,  Edward,  Viscountj  de- 
serts to  William,  iii.  381.  His  sig- 
nature forged  by  Robert  Young, 
vi.  283. 

Cornish,  Henry;  his  trial  and  execu- 
tion, ii.  264,  266.  His  attainder 
reversed,  v.  168. 

Cornwall,  tin  and  copper  in,  i..  847. 
Feeling  in,  on  the  imprisonment 
of  Bishop  Trelawhey,  iii.  239. 
Levies  in,  in  expectation  of  a 
French  landing,  v.  462. 

Comwallis,  Charles,  Lord,  made 
Kiret  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  vi.  213. 

Coronation  oath,  iv.  264, 265. 

Corporation  Act,  Bill  for  the  repeal 
of,  iv.  257. 

Corporation  Bill,  The,  v.  310. 

Cosmo,  Grand  Duke;  his  travels,!. 
360,  nofe,  386,  note.  His  praise 
of  English  inns,  421^  note* 

Cotton  manufacture,  i.  374. 

Country  gentlemen,  i.  350.  Their 
rudeness  of  manners,  851.  Their 
lovalty  and  attachment  to  th>) 
C&urch,  864-356. 

"  Country  party,"  the,  i.  228.  Op- 
poses  the  Cabal,  242.  Difficulties 
of,  250.  Its  dealings  with  France, 
251.  The  new  Country  party,  ii. 
293. 

Covenanters,  Scotch,  i.  204.  Perse- 
cution of,  ii.  86.  Summary  exe- 
cutions of,  87-90.  Their  hatred 
of  the  observance  of  fii^ivals,  v. 
14.  Dissatisfied  with  th«  ConvenT- 
tion,  63.  Their  scruples  about  tak- 
ing arms  forWilliam  lU.,  119, 121. 

Co  vent  Garden,  i.  393. 

Coventry,  riots  at,  ii.  881'. 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  Charles  II.'i 
revenge  on,  i.  2^4. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  i.  436.  His  Ode 
to  the  Royal  Society,  447. 

Cowper,  William,  supports  the  at- 
tainder of  Fenwick,  vii.  412.  Op- 
poses the  Bill  for  regulating  Elec- 
tions, 441.  His  popular  qualities; 
member  for  Herttbrd,  viii.  247. 
His  defence  of  Lord  Somers,  299. 

Cowper,  Spencer,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, attachment  of  a  young 
Quaker  lady  to,  viii.  248.  Ac- 
cused of  murdering  her,  249.    Hif 
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acquittal ;  grandfather  of  William 
Cowper,  the  poet,  252. 

Cowf>er,  William,  a  celebrated  anat- 
omist, viii.  250 

Craggs,  James;  his  early  career; 
becomes  an  army  clothier;  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  refusing  to  produce 
(lis  books,  vii.  196. 

Cranbume,  Charles,  purveyor  of 
arms  to  Jacobite  conspirators,  vii. 
:it4.    Executed,  344. 

Crane,  bearer  of  James  II.'s  letter  to 
the' Scotch  Convention,  v.  46. 

Crannier,  Archbisliop ;  his  character, 
i.  56.  His  opinions  fo  royal  su- 
premacv,  61. 

Craven,  William,  Karl  of,  iv.  42. 

Crawford,  Earl  of.  President  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament,  v.  65.  Pre- 
fiides  at  the  torture  of  Neville 
Payne,  515. 

Crecv,  French  negotiator  at  Rvswick, 
vii*.  461. 

Crestset,  John ;  his  pamphlet  against 
stage  coaches,  i.  417,  note. 

Crewe,  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham ;  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner, 
ii.  376.  Takes  part  in  a  Popish 
procession,  iii.  131.  Present  at  the 
interview  of  the  bishops  with 
James  II.,  357.  Resumes  his  seat 
in  the  Lords  under  William  III., 
iv.  118. 

Croese,  Gerard ;  his  account  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  ii.  94,  note. 

Cromwell,  Oliver;  at  Marston  Moor, 
i.  129.  At  Nasebv,  130.  Charac- 
ter of  his  army,  132.  Suppresses 
an  insurrection  in  Wales,  136. 
•Leaves  Charles  I.  to  his  fate,  139. 
Combination  of  parties  against 
him;  his  conquest  of  Ireland,  142. 
Of  Scotland,  143.  His  design  on 
the  crown,  147.  His  Protectorate; 
his  House  of  Commons,  148.  His 
Upper  House.  149.  His  energv, 
150.  His  toleration,  151.  His 
foreign  policy,  152.  His  death, 
153.  Treatment  of  his  remains, 
170.  Honour  paid  to  his  memory, 
211.  His  death  ascribed  to  poison, 
ii.  23.  Prosperity  of  Scotland  un- 
der, V.  20,  note.  '  Reference  to,  on 
the  question  of  oaths,  2:i3. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  his  accession 
and  character,  i.  154.  Calls  a  Par- 
liament; unpopular  with  the  army, 
164-156.     His  fall.  157. 
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"  Cromwellians  "  in  Ireland,  I.  9(tt. 

Crone,  a  Jacobite  emissarv;  arrested, 
V.  893,  394.  Hi8'trial,*405.  Con- 
viction, 406.  Saves  bis  life  by 
giving  information,  407. 

Cross,  Godfrey,  executed  for  giving 
information' to  Tourville,  v.  638. 

Crown  lands,  proposed  resumption  of. 
viii.  34. 

Crusades,  productive  of  good,  L  8. 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  i.  363. 

Cumberland,  wild  state  of,  in  1685, 
i.  313. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  vi.  57. 

Cunningham,  commands  the  suc- 
cours gent  to  Londonderry,  iv. 
346.  Deceived  by  Lundy;  effects 
nothing,  347.    Sent  to  prison,  386. 

Currency,  debased  state  of  (1695), 
vii.  2i'5,  283.  General  suffering 
caused  thereby,  282-284.  Liter- 
ary allusions  to,  285,  note.  Ineffec- 
tive legislation  on  the  subject,  286. 
Consultations  for  the  restoration 
of,  287.  Pamphlets  on,  289-29L 
Parliamentary  proceedings,  298. 
Panic  and  disturbances,  300.  The 
Recoinage  Bill,  801.  Eflbrts  for 
its  restoration,  368.  And  their  sac- 
cess,  395-398. 

Customs,  prodnce  of,  i.  816.  Of 
Liverpool,  377.    Of  London,  382. 

Cutlery,  i.  375. 

Cutts,  John,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  v.  431.  Serves  in  the 
Brest  expedition,  vii.  156.  His 
gallantly  in  the  siege  of  Namur, 
242,  249.  Present  at  the  inter- 
view between  William  and  Pen- 
dergrass,  324.  His  exertions  dur- 
ing the  fire  at  Whitehall,  viii.  73. 

n  ALRYMPLE.  Sir  James,  of  Stair  i 
His  life  and  character,  v.  80-3.3. 
president  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
66. 

Dalr\-mple,  Sir  John  (Master  of 
Stair);  agent  of  William  IIL  at 
Edioburgli,  v.  32.  Appointed 
Lord  Advocate,  66.  (Apposes 
Montgomery  in  the  Scotch  rasl la- 
ment, 501.  Appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Scotland,  vi.  216. 
His  hatred  to  the  Macdonalds  of 
(vienooe,  228.  His  probable  mo* 
tives;  his  policv  towards  the  Hixb- 
landers,  228,  ^.     Obtains  Wfl 
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liam*s  signature  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  234. 
Hia  arranf^ements,  238.  His  dis- 
appointment at  the  incompleteness 
ot  the  massacre,  248.  Accompa- 
nies William  to  Holhind,  424. 
Dislike  and  icaloosj  of  him,  vii. 
224.  Proved  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  Glencoe  massacre,  227.  Ad- 
dress of  Scotch  Parliament  to  the 
King  regarding  him,  228  Dis- 
missed by  Wilham,  23.3. 

Dalrj-mnles,  The,  disliked  by  the 
Scotcn  aristocmcv,  v.  125. 

Daly,  an  Iri.sh  Judge,  iv.  282.  His 
censure  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Jacobite  Irish  Parliament;  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  of  the  House; 
discharp^ed,  366. 

Dan  by,  Larl  of.  See  Leeda,  Duke 
of. 

Danby,  Earl  of,  son  of  the  above. 
See  Caermarthcn. 

Danes,  their  struggle  with  the  Sax- 
ons, i.  10.  Danish  troops  in  Wil- 
liam's army  at  the  Boyne,  v.  431. 

Dangerfield,  a  witness  in  the  Popish 
plot,  I.  284.  His  trial,  ii.  75.  His 
death  from  flog^'ng,  76.  His  nar- 
rative published  bv  Williams,  iii. 
208.    See  Williams. 

Danvers^  an  English  refugee  in  Hol- 
land, li.  117.  A  follower  of  Mem- 
mouth,  136.  His  cowardly*  con- 
duct, 187. 

Darcy,  Colonel  John,  ii.  300. 

Dare,  Thomas,  a  follower  of  Mon- 
mouth, ii.  171.  His  quarrel  with 
Fletcher,  of  Saltoun;  is  slain,  172. 

Darien,  Scottish  colonisation  of,  pro- 
posed by  William  Patcrson,  viii. 
216-220.  The  Com  nan  v,  220. 
Number  of  small  shareliolders,  222. 
The' violation  of  the  rights  of  Spain 
overlooked,  223.  224.  Impolicy 
of  the  scheme,  226.  Certain  hos- 
tilitv  of  other  powers,  226,  227. 
Unfavourable  opuiions  in  England, 
228,  229.  The  scheme  persisted 
in,  231.  Departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion, 232.    Arrival  at  the  Isthmus, 

233.  Establishment  of  the  colony; 
dealings  with  the  native  chieftains, 

234.  Internal  government,  235. 
Hostility  of  the  neigh l)ouring  set- 
tlements, 236.  Rumours  of  disaster 
reach  London,  238.  Strange  inat- 
tention to  considerations  of  climate. 
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239.  Mnrt  alit v  among  the  settlerB, 

240,  241.  D'isnstrous  flight;  a 
remnant  arrives  at  New  York,  241. 
Arrival  of  the  second  expedition 
at  Darien,  242.  Internal  quarrels, 
243.  Besieged  by  a  Spanish  force ; 
ciipitulate,  245. 

Dartmouth,  George  Legge,  Lord; 
receives  Monmouth  into  his  cus- 
tody, ii.  219;  iii.  340.  The  com- 
mander of  James  II.'s  fleet,  340. 
Detained  in  the  Thames  by  the 
wind,  357.  Driven  into  Ports- 
mouth by  weather,  364.  Refuses 
to  send  'the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
France,  412.  Removed  from  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  iv.  68. 
Takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  III.,  173.  Takes  part 
in  Jacobite  plots,  v.  388^  638.  Fur- 
nishes ProKton  with  information 
for  St.  Gerraains,  641.  Informed 
against  by  Preston,  vi.  83.  His 
denial  of' his  guilt,  34.  Dies  in 
the  Tower,  35. 

Davenant,  Charles,  his  calculations 
of  agricultural  produce,  i.  345. 
Of  mineral  produce,  347,  note. 
His  estimate  of  clerical  incomes^ 
356. 

Davenant,  a  French  partisan ;  found 
at  supper  with  the  French  ambas- 
sador; pretends  that  the  meeting 
was  accidental,  viii.  314.  Losea 
his  seat  in  Parliament,  320. 

Declaration  of  Indulgence.  Seo  In- 
dulgence. 

Declaration  of  Ripht,  iv.  123. 

Defoe,  Daniel ;  his  "  True-bom  Eng- 
lishman," iv.  203,  note. 

Delamcre,  Henrv  Booth,  Lord.  See 
Warrington,  fearl  of. 

De  la  Rue;  his  share  in  the  assassi- 
nation plot,  vii.  315.  Informs 
against  his  confederates,  324.  Hia 
evidence,  334. 

Delaval,  Sir  Ralph,  destrovs  French 
ships  at  Cherburg,  vi.  27^.  Placed 
over  the  navy,  421.  His  misman- 
agement in  the  matter  of  the 
Smvrna  fleet,  vii.  60. 

Delegates,  Court  of,  ii.  370. 

Delft,  residence  of  the  French  envoys 
during  the  negotiations  at  Rya- 
wlck,  vii.  461. 

Denmark;  its  jealousy  of  England 
and  Holland,  vi.  293, 294. 

Derby,  i.  372. 
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Derby,  James,  Earl  o^  iii.  189. 

Derby,  William,  Karl  of  (grandson 
of  the  above),  Iii.  189. 

Derbyshire,  roads  in,  i.  410. 

De  Ruyter,  i.  240. 

De  Vefe,  Cnptain ;  his  reply  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Tilbury,  viii.  16. 

Devonshire,  wages  in,  i.  455.  Mus- 
ter of,  in  expectation  of  a  French 
landing  after  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head.  v.  461. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish, 
>:arl  of'  ii.  306;  iii.  106.  His  quar- 
rel with  Oilcpepper,  107.  Fined 
exorbitantly;  ini  prisoned,  108, 109. 
Released,  110.  Joins  the  revolu- 
tionan- conspiracy,  iii.  277.  Signs 
the  invitation  to  William  of  Or- 
ange, 282.  Heads  the  rising  in 
Derbyshire,  393.  Meeting  of  Peers 
at  bis  house,  iv.  107.  Appoint- 
ed Lord  Steward,  iv.  163.  Made 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  270.  in- 
quiry into  his  case,  v.  J64.  One 
of  the  Council  of  Nine,  400.  Ac- 
companies William  to  Holland,  vi. 
11.  Involved  in  Preston's  confes- 
sion, 32.  William's  magnanimity 
to  him,  33.  Raised  to  the  dukedom, 
vii.  152.  Appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  213.  Transmits 
Fenwick's  confession  to  William, 
385.  His  part  in  the  debate  on 
Fenwick's  attainder.  429-431.  At 
the  death-bed  of  William  III.,  viii. 
326. 

Devonshire,  Countess  Dowager  of, 
iii.  109. 

De  Witt,  John,  Grand  Pensionary 
of  Holland,  i.  222.  Murdered 
240. 

Dieppe,  Bombardment  of,  vii.  159. 

Digby,  Edward ;  his  letters  from  the 
Tower,  ii.  279. 

Dispensing  power,  i.  34  Questions 
as  to  the  extent  of,  243.  James 
n.*8  claim  to,  ii.  360.  Recognised 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
364.    James's  exercise  of,  365. 

Dissent,  secret  (time  of  Charles  I.), 
i.97. 

*'  Dissenter,  Letter  to  a,"  ii.  446. 

Dockwray,  William;  his  penny  post 
i.  424. 

Dodwell,  Henr\s  his  Jacobitism; 
included  in  tfie  Act  of  Attainder, 
iv.  378.  A  nonjun»r,  v.  249.  Ilia 
strange  theories,  250. 
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Dolben,  Gilbert,  iv.  90. 

Domains,  Royal,  i.  32;  V2il.  34. 

Donelajrh,  Captain,  a  Jacobite  age&t, 
vii.  377. 

Donore,  James  IL's  head-quarters 
at,  V.  42. 

Dorchester,  Jeffreys  at,  ii.  244. 

Dorchester,  Countess  of  (Catharine 
Sedley),  ii.  346.  Her  power  over 
James  IL,  847,  360.  Retires  to 
Ireland,  351.  Returns  to  London, 
435.    Her  letter  to  James,  v.  548. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sack  vi  lie,  Kari  of, 
iii.  186,  188.  Dismissed  fVom  tho 
Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Sussex,  188. 
Assists  the  flight  of  the  Prinee^s 
Anne,  402.  Appointed  I^rd 
Chamberlain,  iv.  163.  His  con- 
duct towards  Dry  den.  One  of 
the  Council  of  Nine,  y.  400.  Ac- 
companies William  IIL  to  Holland, 
vi.  11.  Involved  in  Preston'* 
confession,  32.  Williara*s  mag 
nanimitv  to  him,  33.  ApiK>inted 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  vii.  213. 
His  part  in  the  debate  on  Fe» 
wick*8  attainder,  428-431.  Re- 
signs the  office  of  Chamberhun, 
449. 

Dort,  Synod  of,  i.  84,  87. 

Douglas,  Andrew;  his  part  in  the 
relief  of  Londonderrj',  iv.  397. 

Douglas,  James,  commands  the 
Scotch  Foot-guards  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  V.  431,  436.  FalU 
at  Steinkirk,  vi.  320. 

Dover,  treaty  of^  i.  230. 

Dover,  Uenrv  Jermyn,  Lord,  ii. 
32.3.  Made'PrIvy  Councillor,  365. 
His  advice  to  James  II.,  430.  At 
the  Board  of  Treasury.  446.  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Cambriogeshire,  iii. 
193.  Sent  to  Portsmouth  to  aid 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  escHpc,  410. 
Attends  James  to  Ireland,  iv.  32L 
Makes  his  submission  to  William 
III.,  V.  530. 

Drama,  the,  under  Charles  IL,  i.  440. 

Drogheda,  v.  428.  Surrenders  to 
William  IIL,  446. 

Dromore,  skirmish  at,  iv.  317. 

Drumlanrig,  Earl  of,  deserts  Jamea 
IL,  iii.  400. 

Dnimmond,  Captain;  his  part  in 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  vi.  241. 
Denounced  by  the  Scotch  Parlift- 
mcnt,  vii.  228. 

Drummond,  General,  a  Scotch  Privy 
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Cooncillor,  ii.    400     Kesistn   the 
meMnres  of  James  II.,  ii.  404. 

Drrrten,  .Tolin;  hi«  ftneem  at  the 
militia,  i.  321,  note.  Hin  testimo- 
ny to  Archbishop  Tillotson,  365, 
note.  At  Will's  Coffee  Houfie, 
405.  His  Fables;  price  of  the 
copyright,  441.  His  Absalom 
ami  Achitophel,  443.  His  An- 
nas Mirabilis,  447.  Converted  to 
Popery,  iii.  50.  His  Hind  and 
Panther,  52.  I.iterary  attacics  on, 
53.  Regrets  James  'II. *8  violent 
measures,  Hi.  179,  note.  Dis- 
missed from  the  lanreateship,  iv. 
164.  His  dedication  to  Halifax, 
T.  465.  His  Aurant^zebe,  vi.  164. 
Hit  translation  of  Virffll ;  price  of 
the  copyrij^ht,  rii.  172.  His  com- 
plaints of  bad  money  sent  bv 
Tonson,  284. 

Dnart,  Maclean  of.  v.  105. 

Dablin,  .Tames  II.*8  entry  into,  iv. 
329.  Its  appearance  in  1689,  329. 
Factions  in  the  Court  at,  332,  836. 
Irish  Parliament  at,  360.  James 
II.*s  Conrt  at,  v.  381.  Excite- 
ment in,  on  the  news  of  William 
ni.'s  landing,  422.  Return  of 
James's  army  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  447.  Ev«cuated  bv 
the  Jacobite  troops,  449.  Wil- 
liam's entrv  into,  451.   * 

Dudley,  Guilford,  ii.  228. 

Diujdale.  a  witness  a^inst  Lord 
Stafford,  f.  286.  Against  College, 
291.    His  death,  ii.  68. 

Du  Guay  Trouin,  a  French  priva- 
teer, VI.  333. 

Dumbarton's  regiment,  ii.  202. 

Dumblane,  Peregrine  Os'bome,  Lord. 
See  Caennarthen. 

Dumont,  an  accomplice  in  the  plot 
for  assassinating  William,  vi.  324. 
Betrays  Grand val,  825. 

Duncombe,  Charles,  a  banker,  pur- 
chases Helmslev,  vli.  285.  A  par- 
ti.«»an  of  Sunderland,  viii.  20.  At- 
tacks Montague  in  Parliament, 
39.  Convicted  of  fraud  and  for- 
gery, 40.  Bill  of  Pains  and  Pen- 
alties against  him  passed  bv  the 
Commons,  43.  The  mode  of  pro- 
cedure an  objectionable  one,  46, 
47.  His  judges  interested  in  his 
condemnation,  48, 49.  Objections 
raised  in  the  House  of  Peers.  49, 
iO.    The  Bill  thrown  out,  and  the 
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prisoner  released,  58.  Again  ar- 
rested.  53. 

Duncombe,  William,  hia  long  an- 
nuity, vi.  370,  note. 

Dundalk,  Marshal  Schomberg's 
camp  at,  v.  210-213. 

Dundee,  John  Graham,  Viscount  of 
(Claverhouse),  ii.  86.  His  cruel- 
ties, 86.  His  presence  in  England 
during  the  Revolution,  v.  35,  36. 
His  interview  with  James  II.;  re- 
turns to  Scotland  under  William 
lll.'s  protection;  at  Edinburgh 38. 
Threatened  by  the  Covenanters, 
43.  His  flight,  48.  His  interview 
•with  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  49 
His  threatened  arrest;  Joins  Mac- 
donald  of  Keppock,  108, 103.  His 
design   for  a  coalition  of  clans, 

103.  Muster  of  his  supporters, 

104.  Quarrels  in  his  army,  115. 
Applies  to  James  for  assistance, 
117.  Hatred  of,  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  119.  Marches  into 
Athol,  132.  Arrives  at  Blair;  holds 
a  council  of  war,  184.  Gives  bat- 
tle at  Killiecrankie,  185.  His 
death,  140.  Buried  at  Blair 
Athol,  145.    . 

Dunfermline,  James  Seton,  Earl  of, 
v.  114.  ,C<»nduct  of  James  II.  to, 
at  St.  Germains,  vii.  15. 

Dunkeld,  battle  of,  v.  154. 

Dunkeld,  James  Galloway,  Eari  of, 
V.  114. 

Dunkirk,  sale  of,  bv  Charles  II.,  i. 
209.  Privateers  of,  vi.  332.  Na- 
val attack  upon,  in  1694,  vii.  159. 

Dnnlop,  a  Scotch  Presbvterian  min- 
ister, V.  512. 

Dunning,  Richard;  his  tract  en  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  Devon- 
shire, i.  462,  note. 

Dunton,  his  Athenian  Mercury,  vii. 
856.  ^ 

Durant;  hi^hare  in  the  assassina- 
tion plot,  vii.  317. 

Duras,  Duke  of,  takes  Philipsburg, 
Iii.  330.  French  Commander  in 
the  Palatinate,  iv.  272,  873. 

Durfev,  Thomas ;  his  Political  Odes, 
ii.  66. 

D'Usson,  commands  the  defence  of 
Athlone,  vi.  132.  Trampled  upon 
in  the  retreat,  106.  Besieged  in 
Gal  way,  107.  Capitulates;  re- 
turns to  Limerick,  115. 

Dutch,  the  jealousy  of,  in  the  Eng 
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fish  armv,  vi.  187.  Animositv*  to, 
in  1698,  viii.  133.  Departure  of  Wil- 
liam Hl/s  Dutch  guards,  188, 189. 

Duval,  Claude,  the  celebrated  high- 
wayman, i.  420. 

Dyer;  his  newsletters,  vii.  168. 

Dykvelt,  Everard  Van,  Dutch  envoy, 
hiR  conversation  with  James  II., 
ii.  139.  His  Kecond  mission  to 
England,  iii.  102.  His  communi- 
cations with  Engh'sh  statesmen, 
102,  112.  Returns  to  the  Hague, 
117.  Sent  bv  the  States  General 
to  congratulate  Wilh'am  on  his 
sucoesfl,  iv.  68.  Arrefts  BoufHers, 
vii.  251.  Hifl  negotiations  with 
Callieres,  374,  376,  397. 

gAOHARD,  John,  on  the  condition 

^  of  the  clergy,  i.  360,  note,  363, 
note. 

East  India  Company,  incorporstion 
of,  vi.  152.  Its  'growing  trade, 
155.  Its  great  profits,  156. 
A^eailed  by  interloping  traders, 
158.  Political  changes  in,  160. 
Quarrels  with  the  Mogul  Govern- 
ment, 162.  Its  position  after  the 
Revolution,  164.  Proposed  reforms 
in;  fonniition  of  the  New  Com- 
pany, 168.  Contest  bt^^wecn  the 
Old'  and  New  Companies,  169. 
Obtains  a  new  charter,  vii.  64. 
Persecutes  independent  traders; 
affair  of  the  Hedbridge,  115,  116. 
Parliamentary  examination  of  its 
accounts,  20i.  Its  losses  by  pri- 
vateers, 256.  Its  position  itri608, 
viii.  04.  Petitions  against  Mon- 
tague's Indian  policy,  67. 

East  India  House  (in  the  17th  cen- 
turv),  vi.  155. 

East  Indies,  trade  with;  question  re- 
garding, vi.  149. 

Ecclesiastical  Commissiion,  appointed 
by  William  HI.,  v.  2i).  Its  first 
proceedings,  260.  Discussions  re- 
giirding  the  Eucharist,  262.  Ques- 
tions concerning  the  baptismal  ser- 
vice; the  surplice;  Presbyterian 
ordination;  tne  Calendar;  the 
Athunasian  Creed,  261,  263. 

Edgehill,  James  II.'s  visit  to,  iii.  157. 

Mj^eworth,  Miss,  ii.  414,  note. 

Kdmburgh,  riots  in,  ii.  398;  iv. 
71.  State  of  (1689),  v.  18.  Sur- 
render of  the  castle,  122. 

Eland,  Lord;  his  spirited  defence  of 
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his  father  the  Marquess  of  Halifiuc, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  v.  193. 
His  marriage  to  the  Lady  Mary 
Finch,  vii.  191. 

Eldon,  Lord,  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Question,  iii.  93. 

Election  of  1660,  i.  163. 

of  1679,  i.  260. 

the  second  of  1679,  i.  274. 

of  1685,  ii.  63.      Controverted 

returns,  ii.  305. 

ofl689,  iv.  85. 

of  1690,  V.  830. 

of  1695,  vii.  270-275.  The  re- 
sult favourable  to  William  III., 
762. 

of  1698,  viii.  133-136. 

ornOl,  viii.  317-820. 

Elections,  Kill  for  regulating,  vii.  350. 
Petitions  against*;  the  Bill  passed, 
352.  Negatived  bv  the  King,  353. 
Passed  by  the  Commons,  440 
Rejected  bv  the  Lords,  443. 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  suspected  to 
have  been  poisoned,  ii.  23. 

Elizabeth,  Queen;  her  supremacy, 
how  defined,  i.  62.  Difficulties  at 
her  accession,  64.  The  leader  of 
Protestantism,  67.  Grants  monop- 
olies, 69.  Her  abandonment  of 
them;  her  death,  70.  Her  con. 
duct  in  the  question  of  monopolies, 
vi.  151.  * 

Elliot,  a  Jncobite  agent,  v.  541.  Ar- 
rested, 545. 

EInhinstone,  an  officer  under  Argyle; 
iiis  misconduct,  ii.  146,  147. 

En  Held,  Forest,  i.  342. 

England,  early  Christian,  i.  6,  9. 
Danish  invasions,  10.  Under  the 
Normans,  14.  Powcrof  (14th  cen- 
tury). 20-22.  The  laws  binding 
on  the  Cruwn,  34.  Kut  violated 
by  the  Kings,  35.  The  efft^ts  of 
the  civil  wars  partial,  38,  39. 
Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
70,  71.  Dlniinislied  importance, 
76.  Long  internal  peace  100. 
Origin  and  character  of  the  two 
great  parties,  108-113.  Their  first 
conflict,  117.  The  civil  war,  124, 
1.30.  MiliUry  dommation,  132. 
The  Commonwealth,  141.  Eng- 
land under  Cromwell,  152.  Un- 
der Charies  II.,  196-202.  War 
with  the  Dutch,  210.  Indignation 
against  Charles  II.,  212.  The 
triple  alliance  with  Holland  mod 
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Sweden,  222.  Loss  of  pcwerand 
inflaence,  253.  State  of,  in  ItfSu, 
807,467.  Change«,  309.  Popula- 
tion in  1635,  310-312.  Rude  state 
of  the  Northern  counties,  312. 
Rapid  progress,  314.  Hevenue  in 
1C85,  315.  Militan-  system,  318. 
The  Kings  were  the  Captains-Gen- 
eral of  Militia,  320.  The  Armv,  323- 
^6.  Navy.  327-335.  Ordnance, 
)35.  Agriculture,  341.  Wild  ani- 
mals, 342,  343.  A^'cultural  prod- 
uce, 345.  Domestic  animals,  346. 
Mineral  produce,  347-340.  Rent 
of  land,  349.  Growth  of  towns, 
368.  Country  town-*,  372.  Manu- 
facturing towns,  373-376.  Water- 
ing places,  378-381.  Kings  of, 
after  the  Revolution,  399,  400. 
Travelling,  407-412.  First  stage 
coaches,  414.  Nef^lect  of  female 
education,  431.  Decline  of  learn- 
ing, 433.  Scientitic  movement, 
446,  460.  Fine  arts,  451,  453. 
State  of  the  common  people,  454, 
460.  Cost  of  food,  560.  Pauper- 
ism,  461,  462.  Fierceness  softened 
by  civilisatKm,  464.  Past  and 
present  times,  delusions  regarding, 
464,  467.    Feelings  of  Continental 

gn'emments  towards,  ii.  48. 
read  of  Roman  Catholics  in, 
978.  Feelings  in,  on  the  persecution 
of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  290. 
Discontent  against  James  n.,iii.  46. 
State  of  parties  (1688),  iv.  74.  Re- 
joicings on  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  140.  General  cor- 
ruption of  the  Government,  204, 
805.  Effecf  produced  by  the  news 
of  James  II.'s  persecution  of  Prot- 
estants in  Ireland,  383.  Commer- 
cial relations  with  Scotlanil,  v.  19. 
Parliamentary  corruption,  3-38. 
Prevalence  therpof  after  the  Res- 
toration, 341.  Not  diminished  by 
the  Revolution,  342.  Danger  afrer 
the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  415. 
Spirit  of  the  nation  roused,  416, 
417.  Excitement  against  the 
French,  464.  Jealousy  of  the 
Dutch  in,  vi.  185.  Era  of  fictitious 
plots,  199.  Preparations  to  repel 
mvasion,  258.  Rejoicings  for  the 
victory  of  La  Hogue,  276,  277. 
Zeal  in  the  war  against  Lewis 
XIV.,  296.  Complaints  of  naval 
"  dministration  328-332.     Fail- 
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ore  of  the  harvest  (1692),  334. 
Increase  of  crime,  335.  Increase 
of  the  National  debt,  and  of  wealth, 
372-376.  Origin  of  government 
by  a  Ministry,  vii.  75.  Failure  of 
assassination'  plots  in,  320.  Feel- 
ing, on  the  discovery  of  the  plot 
ag.iinst  William,  329.  Financial 
crisis  in,  358  363.  Conduct  of  the 
people,  369  372.  Return  of  pros- 
perity, 395.  Restoration  of  the 
nuances,  398.  General  anxiety  dur- 
ing the  ne^tiations  at  Ryswick, 
476.  Rejoicmgs  for  the  peace,  477- 
479.  The  Thanksgiving  Day,  482. 
Causes  for  thankfulness,  483  Dis- 
like of  all  classes  to  a  standing 
army,  viii.  2.  Pamphleteering  war 
on  the  question  of  disbanding  the 
army,  8.  Topics  of  the  writers  in 
fovour  of  immediate  disbanding, 
8,  9.  Reply  by  Lord  Somers,  13- 
17.  Renewed'disputes  on  the  sub- 
ject; temper  of  the  armv,  24,  25. 
Commercial  questions,  5l.  Smug- 
gling, 55.  Jealousy  of  Irish 
woollen  manufacturers,  58.  Early 
trade  with  Russia,  75.  Relations 
with  France,  84.  Embassy  to 
France,  see  Portland.  Develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  roinw- 
terial  government,  130.  Pros- 
perity of  the  country  under  the 
ministry  of  1695,  131.  Grounds 
of  its  unpopularity,  132.  Alarm 
in,  on  the  death  o?  the  Prince  of 
Bavaria,  181.  Suspension  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Spain,  209. 
Previous  differenoe  on  the  subject 
of  the  Scottish  colony  at  Darien. 
See  Darien.  Political  nnimosities 
during  the  recess  of  Parliament, 
247.  Discontent  in,  255.  Agita- 
tion on  the  subject  of  tlie  Resump- 
tion Bill,  294.  Indignation  on  the 
Eroclamation  of  James  III.  bv 
ewis  XI  v.,  313.  Reaction 
against  the  Tories,  313-316.  The 
election  of  1701,  317-320. 

England,  Bank  of,  first  project  of, 
vii.  142.  Clamours  against,  143. 
foundation  of,  146.  Effects  of, 
147.  Attack  on  its  credit,  359. 
General  Court  of,  sends  money  to 
William  IIL,  366. 

England,  Church  of;  its  origin,  L 
66.  Was  a  compromise,  67-59. 
Its    Liturgy,  57.     Vestments,  60. 
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Its  relation  to  the  Orowm,  69.  Ita 
Im'alty,  63.  Its  increased  dislike 
of  Puritans,  82.  Its  papistical 
tendencies,  84.  Ita  ritual,  bow  re- 
garded bv  Reformcro;  bv  Church- 
men under  James  I.,  84,  85.  Its 
condition  at  the  Restoration,  178. 
Its  zeal  for  hereditary  monarchy, 
195.  James  II.*8  declaration  in 
favour  of,  ii.  25.  Its  loyal  prin- 
ciples, 317.  Under  James  II.; 
Its  resistance  to  Popery,  389,  300. 
Its  alarm  at  James  iL's  measures, 
iii.  67.  Its  diopntes  with  the 
King,  69.  Courts  the  Dissenters, 
70.  Alienated  from  James  II., 
168.  Placed  in  a  dilemma, 
169, 170.  |:)i8con tented  with  the 
Revolution,  iv.  142.  Divided  into 
Hi^h  and  Low  Church,  214,  Di- 
visions in  regard  to  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, V.  227.  Arguments  for 
acknowledging  William  and  Mary 
228-232.  Arguments  of  the  non- 
jurors, 232-234.  The  clergy  take 
tiie  oaths,  2-38,  239.  With  exce\»>- 
tion«»,  240.    See  Nonjurors. 

English  Architecture,  early,  i.  21. 

English  Constitution,  i.  18.  Devel- 
opment of,  27.  Gradual  growth 
27.  Not  accurately  defined,  83. 
Ancient  and  modem  compared, 
37-40.  Good  government  under, 
41. 

English  historv,  early,  misrepresent- 
ed, i.  27.    The  causes  of  this,  30. 

English  Kings;  their  prerogative,  i. 
31.  Evade  the  limitations  of  them, 
34,  85.  Their  excesses  tolerated, 
36,  37.  Of  the  House  of  Tudor, 
43,  44.  Declared  heads  of  the 
Church  60.  Their  ecclesiastical  au- 
tliority,  62.  Irregularities  in  theif 
succession,  79.  Their  powers  in 
matters  of  trade,  vi.  150. 

English  language,  formation  of,  i. 
19.     Karly  authors  in,  22. 

English  literature  (under  Charles 
II.);  French  taste  in,  i.  435.  Its 
immorality,  436,  437.  Comedies, 
440.    Dedications,  443. 

English  navy,  origin  of,  i.  19. 

English  people,  formation  of,  i.  18. 
Their  military  eminence,  20. 
Early  greatness,  22. 

"  Englishman,"  a  term  of  reproach, 
in  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets,  i. 

18.    Enniskillen,  resists  TyrconnePs 
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soldiers,  iv.  293.  Wiliiaoi  tad 
Mary  proclaimed  at,  310.  Suc- 
cesses of  the  Protestants,  .187. 

Enniskillen  Dragoons,  v.  432.  At 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  441. 

Enniskilleners,  the,  reinforce  Schonn 
berg's  army,  v.  206. 

Ephesus,  Council  of,  appealci  ta  in 
the  question  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  v.  263,  note. 

Epping  Forest,  highwaymen  in,  vilL 
119. 

Emley,  Sir  John,  ii.  298. 

Essex,  wages  in,  i.  456.  Contested 
election  for  (1685),  ii.  64. 

Essex,  Artlmr  Capel,  Earl  of,  a  min- 
ister of  Charles  IL,  i.  967.  Com- 
mits suicide,  295.  Inquiry  intc 
the  cause  of  his  death,  v.  159. 

Essex,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Eari  of. 
ii.  228. 

Essex,  Robert  Devereuz,  Earl  of,  H. 
228. 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  son 
of  the  above,  Parliamentary  gen- 
eral ;  his  incompetencv,  i.  126. 

Estrees,  Count  of;  his  intended 
share  in  the  invasion  of  England, 
vi.253. 

Etherege,  Sir  George,  ii.  446. 

Eucharistioon,  the,  vi.  50,  note. 

Europe,  factions  in,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  viii. 
106,  107. 

Euston  House,  i.  340. 

Evelyn,  John;  his  remarks  on  the 
elections  of  1685,  ii.  67,  note. 
Receives  the  Czar  Peter  in  his 
House  at  Deptford,  viiu  82. 

Evertsen,  Dutch  admiral,  joins  the 
English  fleet  at  St.  Helenas,  v.  tOS. 
His  brave  conduct  in  the  battle  of 
Beachy  Head,  412. 

Exchequer,  the,  closed  by  the  Cabal 
ministry,  i,  237. 

Exchequer  Bills,  first  issue  ot,  vU. 
361,  and  note. 

Excise,  produce  of,  i  315. 

Exclusion  Bill,  i.  274^  Violejit  dis- 
cussions upon,  282.  Passee  the 
Commons,  284.  Rejected  by  the 
Lords,  285. 

Exeter,  i.  372.  JeflVevs  at,  ii.  945. 
Entry  of  William  iMnce  of  Or- 
ange into,  iii.  867,  870.  William*! 
Court  at,  390.  Jacobites  at,  viU 
60.  Conte^<ted  election  for,  ia 
1698,  viii.  136. 
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PAGLL,  Grand  Pcnsionaiy;  his 
leUer  to  Stewart,  iii.  122.  His 
draft  of  the  declaration  to  t>e  is- 
sued bv  William,  iii.  3i)5. 

FaKon,  t'rench  physician,  advises 
James  11.  to  try  the  waters  of 
Bourbon,  viii.  30*2.  Consulted 
anonymously  by  William  III., 321. 

Fairflix,  l>oct6r,  Fellow  of  Magda- 
lene College,  ill.  152.  His  firm 
resistance  to  James  11.^  164. 

Fairfax,  Thotnas*,  Lord,  i.  130. 

Falkland,  Lucius  Cilry,  Viscount, 
his  political  views,  i.  109.  Be- 
comes an  adviser  of  Chnrles  I., 
114. 

Fane,  Sir  Vere,  \v.  89. 

Fanshaw,  Richard,  Viscount,  ir.  92. 

Farmer,  Anthony;  his  infamous 
character,  iii.  150.  Recommended 
by  James  II.  for  the  Presidency 
of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  151 

Farquhar*s  Recruiting  Officer,  i. 
373|  note.  His  picture  of  the 
feelmgs  of  society  on  the  disband- 
ing of  the  army 'in  1698,  viii.  25, 
note. 

Faucouberg,  Viscount,  iii.  189. 

Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  ii.  191. 

Fen  wick.  8ir  John,  elected  for  North- 
umberland, ii.  67.  Carries  up  the 
bill  of  attainder  against  Mon- 
mouth, 177.  Insults  Queen  Mar\', 
vi.  46.  Consulted  by  the  conspir- 
ators for  the  assassination  of  Wil- 
liam, vii.  221.  His  plan  for  brib- 
ing Porter  to  abscond,  377.  Ar- 
rested, 380.  His  confession,  381> 
391.  Its  effecU,  399.  Examined 
bv  William  111.,  402.  Brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

407.  Bill  of  attainder   against, 

408.  Brought  before  the  Lords, 
426-430.  The  Bill  passed,  437. 
Attempts  to  save  his  life,  438. 
His  execution,  440.  His  case 
made  a  precedent  for  the  proceed- 
ings against  Charles  Duncombe, 
viii.  44.  Grounds  on  which  his 
attainder   Is    to    be   condemned, 

46,46. 

Fenwick,  Lady  Mary,  conveys  Mon- 
mouth's letters  to  her  husband, 
vii.  425.  Produces  the  papers, 
483.  Her  efforts  to  save  her  hus- 
band, 438. 

Feivnson,  Robert ;  his  early  life,  ii. 
1&.     His  character  and  intrigues. 
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123, 124.  Instigates  Monniouth*ii 
rebellion,  125,  197.  The  author 
of  Monmouth's  declariition,  169. 
Advises  Monmouth  to  proclaim 
himitelf  king,  183.  His  strange 
demeanour,  188.  His  sermon  at 
Bridgewater,  204.  His  flight,  260. 
And  mvsterious  escape,  ^1,  and 
note.  Joins  William's  expedition 
iii.  335.  His  wild  conduct  at  Ex- 
eter, 372.  Receives  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Excise,  Iv.  166.  Be- 
comes a  Jacobite,  v.  352.  His  in- 
trigues with  Montgomery,  495. 
His  unfounded  representations  to 
James  II.,  vi.  256.  Arrested  on 
suspicion,  vii.  331. 

Femley,  John;  his  trial  and  ezeoo- 
tion,  ii.  267. 

Feuquieres,  his  criticism  of  Wil- 
liam III.'s  campaign  of  1695,  vii., 
237. 

Feversham,  Lewis  Duras,  Earl  of; 
at  Charles  II.'s  duath-bed,  ii.  19. 
His  operations  against  Monmouth, 
196.  Encamps  on  Sedgemoor, 
200.  His  incapacity,  203.  His 
military  executions,  218.  Made 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  231.  Com- 
mander of  the  forces  of  James  II.; 
reports  disaffection  among  the 
troops,  iii.  396.  Ordered  bv 
James  to  disband  his  troops,  iv.  1 1. 
Sent  by  the  Lords  to  liberate 
James,  83.  Sent  by  James  to 
William,  34.  Arrested  by  Wil- 
liam, 36.    Released,  59. 

Filmer;  his  system,  i.  77.  His  doc- 
trines adopted  by  the  University 
of  Oxford,  297.  His  work  edited 
by  Edmund  Bohun.  vi.  396. 

Finch,  Heneage^  Solicitor  General, 
takes  a  copy  of  James  II.*s  speech, 
ii.  26.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Commons  on  the  King's 
speech,  296.  Dismissed  bv  James 
II.,  362.  Counsel  for  the  bishcps, 
iii.  244.  His  conduct  in  the  tnal, 
250,  258.  Suggests  the  expedient 
of  a  Re^ncy,  92.  Defends  his 
conduct  m  the  trial  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Rus^ll,  V.  162.  Speaks  in 
defence  of  his  brother  the  l*^rl  of 
Nottingham,  vi.  346.  Resists  th« 
Triennial  Bill,  390.  Defends  Bur- 
net in  Parliament,  406.  Speaks 
against  the  Association,  vii.  360. 

Finch,  Lord   Keeper,  suggests  the 
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raising?  of  phip-moncr,  i.  99.    His 
impeachment  and  Hight,  107. 

Finiaison,  on  the  Knglish  popula- 
tion, i.  311 

Finland  Regiment,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Bovne,  v.  431. 

Finsburv,  i.  384. 

Fisher,  ^i«hop,  ii.  228. 

Fif«her,  Richard;  his  rhare  in  the 
a!was.<*ination  plot,  vii.  315.  Gives 
infonnatton  to  i'urtland,  322. 

Fitton,  Alexander,  l^rd  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  iv*  281.  One  of  the 
Lcrds  Justices  appointed  by  Jame^, 
vi.  118. 

Fitzjames,  James.  See  Berwick, 
Duke  of. 

Fitzwilliam,  John,  a  nonjuror,  v. 
252. 

Five  Mile  Act.  i.  195;  li.  93;  iii.  67. 

Flan)}«teed,  John,  Astronomer  Kuval, 
i.  4.'>0. 

Flander«,  importation  of  horses  from, 
i.  346. 

Fleet.  8ir  John,  Governor  of  the 
Old  Fast  India  Company ;  elected 
for  London  in  1698,  vili.  135. 

Fleetwood,  Bishop  of  Ely,  vii.  280, 
note. 

Fleetwood,  Charles,  i.  156. 

Fletcher.  Andrew,  of  Saltoun,  ii. 
132.  Ilis  fatal  quarrel  with  Dare, 
172.  Kflcapes  to  the  Continent, 
172.  .loins  the  Prince  of  Orange 
at  tlie  Hague,  iii.  334.  A  Mem- 
ber of  the  "Club  "  at  Edinburgh, 
V.  69.  His  intimacy  with  Wil- 
liam Paterson,  viii.  212.  See 
Paterson. 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  v.  414. 

Flood,  Henry,  vi.  1.37. 

Foley,  Paul;  his  politics  and  char- 
acter, vii.  106.  Chosen  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  200. 
Reelected  Speaker  in  1695,  295. 
Proposes  the  establishment  of  the 
Land  Bank,  355.  His  project 
breaks  down,  365. 
Fort  Williamj  v.  498. 
Fowler,  Dr.  Kdward,  i.  864.  His  re- 
fusal to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  iii.  214.  A  member 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
•'.  259.  Made  iSishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, vi.  57. 
Pox,  Charles,  opposes  James  II.'s 
goveniment,  ii.  299.  Dismissed 
ftom  the  Pay  Office,  310. 


Fox,  George;  his  doctrines,  i^  190, 
His  early  life,  vi.  36.  H\*  vii.}ona 
37.  His  tenets,  37,  38.  His  wan- 
ierings,  39,  40.  His  doctrines 
and  writings  revised  by  his  fol- 
lowers, 41,  42.  His  death  and  fu- 
neral, 42. 

Fox,  Sir  Ste{>hen,  elected  for  West- 
minster, vii.  271.  His  competi- 
tion witli  Montague  for  the  office 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurr 
449. 

Foyle,  the,  boom  thrown  across,  by 
the  besiegers  of  Londonderry,  iv. 
859.  The  passage  forced  by  the 
relieving  squadron,  397,  398. 

FramT)ton,  Bishop  of  Gloocester,  a 
nonjuror,  v.  240. 

France,  the  conquest  of,  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  England,  i.  16. 
Enp:liBh  wars  in,  20.  Successful 
resistance  of,  22.  Papal  authority 
in,  limited,  53.  State  of,  unde'r 
Lewis  XIV.,  218.  War  with 
Spain,  220,  Power  of,  under 
Lewis  XI v.,  804.  Ascendency 
of  (1685),  4-34.  Coalition  agains'i 
( 1 689 ),  i V.  271 ;  v.  222.  FmancUl 
distress  of  (1693),  vii.  66.  English 
relations  with,  in  1698,  viii.  84. 
The  English  embassy  in,  see  Port- 
land. 

Franche  Comte,  retained  br  France, 
i.262. 

Francis,  assaults  Dangerfield;  tried 
and  executed  for  murder,  ii.  75, 

Francis,  Alban,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
iii.  139. 

Franciscans  in  London,  ii.  880. 

Eraser,    licenser   of  the  press;  his  . 
resi^ation,  vi.  395,  396. 

Frederic  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  vi.  17. 

**  Freeman,  Mrs.,'*  name  assumetl  by 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborongh,  iii. 
117;  V.  859. 

French  language  and  literature,  in- 
fluence of,  i.  435.  J 

Friend,  Sir  John,  vii.  288.  His  priv- 
ity to  Barclay*6  assassination  plot, 
8i3.  Arrested,  331.  His  trial 
and  conviction,  339.  Refuses  to 
betray  his  confederates;  executed, 
341,  342. 

Frome,  rises  in  favour  of  Monmouth; 
disarmed,  ii.  107. 

Fullarton,  Major,  ii.  147.  Hb  at- 
tempt to  save  Argyle,  152. 

Fuller,  William,  a   Jacobite  emit- 
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mit;  his  double  treachery,  ▼. 
89^  393.  His  extravagant  babit<<, 
vi.  200.  His  connexion  with 
Gates,  203.  Announces  his  dis- 
covery  of  a  plot,  205.  His  state- 
ment'befnre  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 206.  His  falsehood  de- 
tected; his  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment, 208. 

Funding,  system  of;  its  effects,  vi. 
376. 

Fursteniburg,  Cardinal,  candidate 
Ibr  the  Archbishopric  of  Cologne, 
iii.  312.  His  cause  supported  by 
I^wis  XIV.,  326. 

rjAFNEY,  irregular  execution  of, 

^  at  Dublin,  vi.  87. 

Gainsborough,  Kdward  Noel,  Earl 
of,  iii.  190. 

Gallican  Church,  distractions  in,  v. 
227. 

**GalIienus  Redrvivus,"  pamphlet, 
why  so  calleA,  vi.  244,  note. 

Galmoy,  l^nl,  iv.  358. 

Ualway,  siege  of,  vi.  114.  Capitula- 
tion," 115. 

Gal  way,  Earl  of  (Marquess  of  Ru- 
vigny),  leader  of  French  refugees, 
V.  195.  Joins  the  English  army 
in  Ireland,  vi.  98.  Turns  the 
Irish  flank  at  Aghrim,  111.  His 
interview  with  Sarstield,  122. 
Takes  part  in  the  expedition  from 
St.  Helen's,  329.  At  the  battle 
of  Lauden,  vii.  42.  English  en- 
voy at  Turin,  374.  Grant  of  for- 
feited Irish  lands  to,  viii.  286. 

Garraway's  Coffee  House,  i.  405. 

Garth,  Samuel,  his  evidence  at  the 
trial  of  Spencer  Cowper,  viii.  251. 

Gascoigne,  Sir  Thomas;  his  trial 
for  treason,  iii.  198. 

Gastanaga,  Marquess  of,  attends  the 
Congress  at  the  Hague,  vi.  17. 
Governor  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, 300.    Recalled,  303. 

Gauden,  the  author  of  Icon  Basilike, 
vi.  396. 

Gaunt,  Elizabeth ;  her  trial  and  ex- 
ecution, ii.  267. 

*  Gazette,  the  London,"  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.;  its  ordinarj'  con- 
tenlfl,  i.  426.  The  only  printed 
newspaper  in  1694,  vii.  168.  De- 
Scienciea  of,  257. 

GenoA,  Bank  of  St  George  at,  vii. 
136. 


George,  Prince,  of  Denmark,  marries 
the  Princess  Anne,  i.  296.  De- 
serts James  II.,  iii.  400.  Made 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  iv.  270. 
Offers  to  accompany  William  111. 
to  Ireland,  v.  404.  His  offer  de- 
clined, 404. 

Gerard  of  Brandon,  Charles  I^nl, 
trial  of,  ii.  311. 

German  nobles  at  the  Congres-s  of 
the  Hague,  vi.  17. 

German  princes:  their  mean  and 
rapacious  dealings  with  England 
and  Holland,  vi.  297,  298. 

Gerona  taken  bv  the  French,  vii.  160. 

Gibbons,  Grinling,  i.  453, 

Giffarri,  Bonaventura,  ii.  436.  Pop. 
ish  President  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, iii.  167. 

Gildon,a  follower  of  Charles  Blount, 

-    vi.  400. 

Gillies,  Peter,  military  execution  of, 
in  Scotland,  ii.  87. 

Ginkell,  General.  See  Athlone, 
Eari  of. 

Givet,  surprised  by  Athlone  and 
Cohorn,  vii.  367. 

Glasgow,  riot  in,  v.  17, 18. 

Glasgow,  Arclibishop  of,  v.  63.  55. 

Glencoe,  situation  of,  vi.  220.  Char-- 
acter  of  the  people,  221.  Massa- 
cre of,  planned  oy  Sir  John  Dal- 
rvmple,  228,  234.  Preparations 
forj238.  1  he  massacre,  241.  Suf* 
fenngs  of  the  fugitives,  243.  The 
massacre  excites  little  attention  at 
the  time.  244-246.  Silence  in  the 
Scotch  Parliament  regarding,  428. 
Inquirj'  into,  vii.  223  Report  of 
the  commissioners,  226.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Scotch  Pariiament  re- 
garding. 225-228.  The  officere 
engaged  declared  murderers,  228. 

Glencoe,  Macdonald  of.  See  Mac- 
donald. 

Glengarry,  Macdonald  of.  See 
Macdonald. 

Gloucester,  siege  of,  i.  128.  Its  pop- 
ulation in  1685,  372. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  anecdote  of  his 
childhood,  vii.  264.  Arrangement 
of  his  household,  viii.  127. 

Gloucestershire,  contest  for  fl701), 
viii.  319. 

Godden,  a  Roman  Catholic  prieft, 
ii.  436. 

Godfrev,  Sir  Edmondsbanr,  miivte 
of,  i.'258. 
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Godfrey,  Michael,  supports  the  plan 
for  a  national  bank,  vii.  142.  His 
death  before  Namur,  248. 

Godulphin.  Sidney  Godolphin,  Earl 
of,  his  character,  i.  281.  A  com- 
missioner of  the  Treasury  under 
Charles  II.,  281.  Uccornniends 
the  passing  of  the  Exclusion  Rill, 
284.  His  conduct  in  office,  304. 
Ap(>ointed  chamberlain  to  the 
Queen,  ii.  30.  Confirms  to  Ko- 
nian  Catholic  observances,  57. 
Sits  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Delamere, 
it.  313.  His  position  at  court,  845. 
Made  a  commissioner  of  the  Treas~ 
ury,  446.  One  of  James  n.*a 
Council  of  Five,  iii.  388.  His  ad- 
ministration of  the  Treasury,  I  v. 
161,  209.  Retires  from  office,  v. 
S46.  Recalled  to  the  Treasury  as 
First  Commissioner,  636.  Wll-v 
in.*8  confidence  in,  vi.  72.  His 
treachery,  73.  Influenced  bv 
Marlborough,  74.  His  commun?- 
catjons  with  Middleton,  vii.  22.- 
Appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Jus- 
ticen,  213.  Implicated  in  Fen- 
wick*s  confession,  384.  His  de- 
meanour on  the  reading  of  Fen- 

'  wick*s  confession,  388.  Resigns 
office,  401.  His  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  432. 

Golden  Square,  i.  392. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  his  dislike  to 
Scotch   scenery,  v.  72,  73,  note. 

Goodenough,  Jiichard,  a  Whig  refti- 
gee,  ii.  119.  Taken  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Sedgemoor;  pardone<i,  260. 
His  evidence  again.^t  Cornish,  264. 
A  witness  in  the  trial  of  Lord 
Delamere.  ii.  315. 

Goodman,  Cardell,  a  Jacobite  ad- 
venturer, vii.  221.  Heads  a  Jaco- 
bite riot,  404.     His  flight,  2-38. 

Gordon,  Duke  of.  Governor  of  Edra- 
burgh  Castle  in  1689,  v.  18,  38. 
Summoned  to  surrender  by  the 
Scotch  Convention,  42.  Returns 
an  evasive  answer,  42.  His  in- 
terview with  Dundee,  49.  Re- 
fuses to  Are  on  the  city,  52.  Sur- 
renders the  castle^  122. 

Gnevius,  his  share  m  arranging  the 
rejoicings  at  the  Hagiio  for  Wil- 
liam Ill.'s  entrance  in  169L  vL 
15. 

Qrmfron,  Duke  of,  repulsed  by  the 
nbtls  at  rhilip*s  Norton,  ii.  197. 


Attends  th«  meeting  of  the  offi- 
cers with  James  II.:  bit  answer 
to  the  King,  iii.  385, 388.  De-erts 
James,  897.  Takes  the  oaib  of 
allegiance  to  William  III.,  iv.  17S. 
At  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary,  267.  Accompanies  Marl- 
borough to  Ireland,  r.  490.  Killed 
in  the  assault  of  Cork,  493. 

Granard,  Lord,  Iv.  372. 

Grandval,  undertakes  to  assassinate 
William  III.;  his  interview  with 
James  IL,  vi.  824.  Taken,  3S5. 
Executed;  his  confession,  326. 

Grants,  the,  adhere  to  William  III., 
V.  108.  Their  territory  wasted  by 
'the  Camerons,  116. 

Granville,  Dr.  Dennis,  condoot  d 
James  II.  to,  vii.  M. 

Granville,  destroyed  by  the  English, 
vii.  255. 

Grascombe,  a  nonjuror,  his  tract  on 
the  recoinage,  vii.  370. 

Graunt's  observstioiA  on  the  bills 
of  mortality,  i.  310,  note. 

Greek  learning,  state  of,  in  England 
in  1685,  i.  433. 

Greenock,  Sir  John  Cochrane  at.  ii. 
147. 

Greenwich  Observatory,  i.  460. 

Greenwich  Palace  given  up  for  dis- 
abled seamen,  vi.  278.  The  hon- 
pital  established  in  memoiy  of 
Queen  Mary,  vii.  184. 

Grenville,  George,  his  alarm  at  the 
National  Debt,  vi.  373. 

Grey  de  Ruthyn.  Hennr,  Lord,  joins 
the  northern  rising  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  iii.  394. 

Grey,  Lad  v  Jane,  I  278. 

Grey  of  Wark.  Ford  Grey,  Lord. 
See  Tankerville,  Earl  of. 

Grindal,  Archbishop,  i.  55. 

"  Grumbletonians,'*  vi.  339. 

Guards  of  Charles  11^  i.  323,  334. 

Guildford,  Francis  North,  Earl  of, 
Ix>rd  Keeper,  his  character,  i. 
301,  803.  His  scientiflc  pursuits, 
447.  Obnoxious  to  James  II.,  ii. 
29.  His  dispute  with  Jeflfn^ys,  38. 
His  death,  239. 

Guildhall,  meeting  of  peers  at ;  their 
declaration,  iv.  13.  Their  deputa- 
tion to  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
13. 

Guizot,  M'.,  papers  collected  by,  & 
50,  note. 

Guy,  Henn',  Secretary  oftbi  TriM> 
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017,  sent  to  the  Tower  for  reeeir- 

infC  a  bribe,  vii.  196. 
Gwjn,  Sir  Rowland,  his  motion  for 

the  Association  of  members,  vii. 

828.     His   defence  of  Soraers  in 

Parliament,  viii.  273. 
Gwynn,  Nell,  iii.  186. 

}{ABELA.S  Corpus  Act,  enactment 
of,  i.  273.  James  Il.'s  anxiety 
for  the  repeal  of,  ii.  275.  Value 
of,  276,  note.  Complaint**  of  its 
suspension  bj  William  III.,  iv. 
190.  Suspended  on  the  discovenr 
of  the  assassination  plot,  vii.  328. 

ria^ue,  the,  Dutch  Hrchives  at,  ii. 
22,  note.  William  III.'s  reception 
at,  in  1691,  vi.  14,  15.  Assem- 
blage at,  17, 18.  Opening  of  the 
Congress,  18. 

Haines,  Joseph,  iii.  48. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  iv.  169. 

Hales,  Sir  Kdward ;  his  apostacy  to 
Popery,  ii.  363.  Mock  proceed- 
ings against;  decision  in  &vour 
of  the  dispensing  power;  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  or  the  Tower, 
iii.  229.  His  conduct  to  the 
seven  bishops,  238.  Dismissed, 
409.  Accompanies  James  II.  in 
his  flight,  437.  Impenched  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  v.  304. 

Halifax,  George  Savile,  Viscount 
(afterwards  Marquess),  a  member 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  administra- 
tion, i.  267;  his  character,  267, 
270.  A  "Trimmer,"  269.  Re- 
mains in  office  on  Shaftesbury's 
resignation,  279.  His  speeches 
agamst  the  Exclusion  Bill,  285. 
Resists  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  court,  299.  His  advice  to 
Charles  II.,  300.  French  in- 
trigues Mainst,  304.  His  contest 
I  with  Rochester,  ii.  12.  Disliked 
by  James  II.,  29,  31.  Keeps  aloof 
from  Roman  Catholic  celebrations, 
67.  His  foreign  policy,  274.  Op- 
poses James  Il.'s  measures,  and 
IS  dismissed  from  the  Cabinet,  285. 
Takes  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
King's  speech,  306.  Author  of 
the  "  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,*'  iii.  73. 
His  conferences  with  Dykvelt,  106. 
His  letter  to  William*  Prince  of 
Orange,  118.  Believed  to  be  the 
writer  of  the  "  Letter  to  the  Cler- 
gy," 220.  Declines  to  commit 
vol-  VIII  23 


HAMILTON 

himself  to  the  ReroIutioD,  977 
Invited  to  return  to  office,  842. 
Questioned  by  James  II.,  365. 
Proposes  tlie  summoning  of  a  Par- 
liament, 386.  His  speech  in  the  . 
Council  of  Lords,  406,  407.  His 
interview  with  James  II.,  409. 
Commissioner  of  James  at  Hun- 
gerford,  424.  Requests  to  see 
Burnet,  426.  His  conversation 
with  Burnet  at  Littleoote,  430. 
Presides  over  the  Council  of  Lords 
iv.  30.  Abandons  the  cause 
of    James,    82.    Joins    William; 

Presides  at  the  oon.sultation  of 
'eers  at  Windsor,  39,  40.  Sent 
with  messapre  to  James,  40.  His 
interview  with  James  at  White- 
hall, 44.  Presides  over  the  assem- 
bly of  Lords,  55.  Chosen  Speaker 
of  Peers,  89.  Opposes  the  proj- 
ect of  a  Regency,  96.  His  appre- 
hensions or  a  Restoration,  149, 
271.  Made  Lord  Fr'ivy  Seal,  156. 
His  defects  as  a  minister,  208. 
Parliamentary  attack  on,  v.  190. 
Cleared  fVom  blame,  194.  His  re- 
tirement, 289.  Questioned  before 
tlje  "Murder  Committee,"  306. 
Signs  the  protest  against  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  vi.  409.  Op- 
poses the  Bill  for  regulating  State 
Trials,  Vii.  118.  His  death,  191. 
His  political  character,  193. 

Hall,  Joseph,  i.  479,  App. 

Hall,  Timothv,  iii.  22L  Made  Bish- 
op of  Oxford,  296. 

Hallam^<hire,  i.  375. 

Halley,  Edmund,  i.  450. 

Halstead,  Robert ;  his  "  Succinct 
Genealogies,"  i.  285,  note ;  ii.  76. 
note. 

Ham  House,  i.  340;  iv.  40. 

Hamilton,  l/ieutenant-Colonel ;  hie 
arrangements  for  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  vi.  238.  His  unskiKul 
execution  of  them,  242.  Declared 
bv  the  Scotch  Parliament  guilty 
of  murder,  vii.  228. 

Hamilton,  Anthony,  iv.  304. 
Wounded  at  Newton  Butler,  406. 
His  account  of  James  II.'s  Court 
at  St.  Germains,  vii.  12. 

Hamilton,  George,  marries  Elizabeth 
Villiers;  created  Earl  of  Orkney, 
viii.  279. 

Hamilton,  Gustavus.  See  Boyne, 
Lord. 
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Hamilton,  Richard,  iv.  804.  Sent  to 
Ireland  on  parole,  305.  Breaks 
his  nledge,  and  marches  against 
the  Protestants,  316.  His  success 
at  Strabane,  342,  343.  Succeeds 
to  the  command  of  the  besiegers 
ofIx)ndondeny,  356.  Endeavours 
to  induce  the  de^nders  to  surren- 
der, 393.  His  gallant  behaviour 
at  the  Bovne,  v.  438,  439.  Taken 
prisoner;*his  interview  with  Wil- 
liam III.,  442. 

Hamilton,  William  Douglas,  Diike 
of,  ii.  400.  Resists  James  II. *8 
policy,  401, 403.  His  pdliiical  con- 
ductTv.  89.  Elected  President  of 
the  Scotch  Convention,  40.  Pro- 
poses measures  of  defence  against 
the  Jacobites,  50.  Appointed  Lord 
High  Commissioner  for  Scotland, 
66.  Orders  Dundee  and  Balcarraa 
to  be  arrested,  101.  Reopens 
Parliament,  123.  His  vacillation, 
124.  William's  opinion  of  him, 
V.  499.  His  speeches  in  the  debate 
on  the  Scotch  Church,  506,  607. 
Reappointed  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner, vi.  424. 

Hammond,  discovered  at  the  supper 
party  at  the  Blue  Posts,  viii.  314. 
Rejected  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  319. 

Hampden,  John,  resists-  the  levy  of 
shipmonev,  i.  100.  Impeached, 
119. 

Hampden,  Richard  (son  of  the  pre- 
ceding), chairman  of  Committee 
of  Commons,  iv.  90,  95.  Ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  the  Treas- 
ury, 160.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, V.  346. 

Hampden,  John  (son  of  the  preced- 
ing), tried  for  high  treason,  ii.  312. 
His  life  spared,  312.  Prepares  the 
address  on  the  proceedings  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  iv.  278.  His  evi- 
dence against  Halifax,  v.  307. 
His  virulence,  307.  His  violent 
proceedings  in  Parliament.  30S, 
309.  Excluded  from  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1690,  332.  Commits  sui- 
cide, vii.  276. 

Hampton  Court,  iv.  198. 

Harbord,  William,  a  follower  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  iii.  116.  Carries 
the  news  of  the  mutinv  of  the 
Scotch  Regiments  to  the  llouse  of 
Commons,  iv.  131. 


HRHUKKSOH 

Haroourt,  Simon,  retists  the  attaindet 
of  Fen  wick,  vii.  412. 

Harlav,  French  negotiator  at  Rrs 
wick,  vii.  461-472. 

Hariey,  Sir  Edward,  iii.  417. 

Harley,  Robert,  vii.  101.  Hia  polit- 
ical'opinions;  his  narrow  intellect, 
103.  His  poetry,  106,  and  note. 
Adopts  Toryinrn,  106.  Moves  a 
violent  address  to  the  King.  124. 
Proposes  the  establishment  of  m 
f>and  Bank,  355.  His  project 
breaks  down,  365.  His  speech 
against  the  attainder  of  Fenwick, 
411,  415.  Proposes  a  resolution 
for  the  reduction  of  the  army,  viiL 
19.  His  motion  for  that  purpooe, 
158.  Obtains  the  lead  in  the  Houac 
of  Commons,  177. 

Harris,  publisher  of  the  first  newspa- 
per, vii.  257. 

Harrison.  William;  his  description 
of  English  inns,  i.  421. 

Hartington,  Marquess  of,  carries  the 
Bill  of  Pjiinsand  Penalties  against 
Charles  Duncombc  np  to  the  House 
of  Lonis,  viil.  44,  50.  Proposes 
Sir  T.  Littleton  for  the  Speaker- 
ship,  154. 

Has!tincr«,  Captain,  fiillsnt  La  Hoguc, 
vi.  276.    His  funeral,  277. 

Hastings,  Warren,  question  raided 
on  his  trial,  ii.  111. 

Hastings's  regiment,  v.  132, 159.  At 
tlie  battle  of  the  Boyne,  v.  430. 

Havre,  bombardment  of,  vii.  169. 

Hawcubites,  i.  396. 

Hearth  monev,  i.  316.  Abolished,  ir. 
177. 

Heathcote,  Gilbert,  vii.  116. 

Hectors,  i.  896. 

Heidelberg,  sacked  by  the  Fremh 
(1689),  iv.  274.  Second  sack  of 
(1693),  vii.  66. 

Hein««ius,  Anthonv,  Pensic.narv  of 
Holland,  iv.  212.  His  fidelltv  to 
William  IlL,  213.  William's'lct- 
foTsto  (1692),  vi.  292,  294.  Uts 
share  in  the  treatv  of  I,,oo,  viii. 
148.  Last  letter  of  William  IIL 
to  him,  322. 

Hemin^,  Edward;  his  patent  for 
lightmg  London,  i.  397. 

Henderson,  Major  of  Cameronisni^ 
killed  at  Dunkeld,  v.  155. 

Henderson,  Thomas,  of  Paisley,  il 
521,  note. 
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Heurietta  Maria,  Queen;  popular 
feeling  towards,  i.  112. 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  OHeans,  i.226. 
Her  death,  231. 

Henry  T.  (Beauclcrc),  i.  16. 

Henni' IV.;  his  usurpation  submitted 
to  by  the  Church,  v.  231. 

Henxy  Vll.'a  Statute  violated  in  the 
Declaration  of  James  I!.,  vi.  261. 

Henry  YIII.  retracts  his  breach  of 
the  laws,  i.  44.  His  Anglican 
Church,  54.  Hig  views  of  suprem- 
acy, 60. 

Herbert,  Admiral.  See  Torrington, 
l*^rl  of. 

Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cherbury,  iii.  417. 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chief 
Justice ;  his  decision  in  favour  of 
the  dispensing  power,  ii.  364.  Kc- 
clesiasticai  Commissioner,  377. 
Hi^  conduct  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Conipton,  378.  I)ismii«sed,  iii.  134. 
Nommal  Chancellor  of  James  I[. 
at  St.  Gcrmains,  vi.  260.  Ex- 
cluded from  Jameses  Council,  vii. 
18. 

Hereditary  right,  not  authorised  by 
Scripture,  i.  78.  Nor  by  English 
history,  79. 

Hertford,  political  parties  at,  viii. 
247.  Suicide  of  Miss  Stout,  249. 
Trial  of  Spencer  Cowper  for  the 
murder,  249-261. 

Hesse  Caksel,  Landgrave  of,  vi.  17. 

Heiise  Darmstadt,  Landgrave  of,  vi. 
17. 

Ilesse  Darmstadt,  Prince  Greorge  of, 
V.  431.  At  file  battle  of  tiie  Boyne, 
434.  Distinguished  in  the  siege 
of  Athlone,  vi.  105. 

Hewiing,  William  and  Benjamin, 
executeil,  ii.  250. 

Hickes,  a  rebel  fugitive,  ii.  240. 

Hickes,  George,  Dean  of  Worcester, 
a  nonjuror,  v.  246.  A  nonjuring 
bishop,  vi.  56.  A  noncompounder, 
Tii.  17. 

High  Church  party,  iv.  214,  215. 
Kesists  the  Comprehension  Bill, 
238.  Its  preference  of  the  Ritual 
to  the  Articles,  241. 

n.gh  Commission,  Court  of,  abol- 
ished, iii.  344. 

Highland  Army.  See  Dundee.  Can- 
non. 

[lighlnnders,  Scotch,  their  code  of 
morality,  v.  76.  Their  supersti- 
tions, 76,  77.    Their  virtues,  78. 


Antipathy  between  them  aad  the 
Saxon%  81,  note.  Feelings  of  the 
English  towards,  in  1745, 82.  Sub- 
sequent reaction,  83,  84.  Quar- 
reh  between  the  clans,  88.  Their 
military  character,  109.  Their 
facility' of  organisation,  112.  In- 
subordination of  the  chiefs,  112. 
Their  victories  undecisive,  114. 
Instances  of  ferocious  revenge 
among,  vi..  226. 

Highlands,  ignorance  respecting,  at 
the  time  of  the  Kevolution,  v.  71. 

Highwaymen,  i.  418.  Increase  of, 
after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  viii. 
118.  Prevalence  of,  'in  England, 
in  1698, 119. 

Hill,  Captain,  murderer  of  Mount- 
ford,  vi.  852. 

Hill,  Colonel,  commander  of  Fort 
William,  vi.  237. 

Hills,  Henry,  a  printer  of  Popish 
tracts  ii.  392. 

Hoare,  Roger,  of  Bridgewater,  ii.  257 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  i.  198. 

Hodges,  Colonel  Robert,  v.  224. 

Hogartb*s  Morning,  i.  393,  note. 

Holland,  war  with  (1667),  i.  210 
Prospuritv  of,  221.  A  member  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  222.  Coa- 
lition of  France  and  England 
against,  238.  Government  of,  2^18. 
Repulses  the  French  invasion,  241. 
Makes  peace  with  England,  246. 
Constitution  of,  ii.  141.  Iteligious 
parties  in,  iii.  12.  French  inva- 
sion; the  Prince  of  Orange,  af- 
terwards William  III.,  appointed 
Stadtholder,  33.  Political  works 
printed  in,  121.  122.  Constitution 
of,  286.  Politics  of.  306.  State 
of  feeling  in,  on  William's  success, 
iv.  68.  Rejoicings,  141.  Expenses 
of  William's  expedition  repaid  to, 
179.  Zeal  of,  in  the  war  against 
Lewis  XIV.,  vi.  296. 

Hollis,  Denzil,  impeachment  of,  i. 
119. 

Holloway,  one  of  the  judges  at  the 
trial  of  the  bii^hops,  iii.  243.  De- 
livers his  opinion,  253.  Dismissed 
from  the  bench,  292. 

Holmes,  Abraham,  execution  of,  ii. 
248. 

Holt,  Sir  John,  Recorder  of  London ; 
his  dismissal,  iii.  134.  Consulted 
in  the  case  of  the  bishops,  245 
Appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
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Kiiift*8  Bench,  iv.  163.  His  con- 
duct At  the  trial  of  Crone,  v.  406. 
Presides  at  the  trial  of  Preston  and 
Ashton.  vi.  28.  29.  Consulted  on 
the  Bill  for  excluding  Papistx  from 
public  tru8t<«  in  Ireland,  147.  In 
the  cas»e  of  Whitney,  the  highway- 
man, 338. 

Holvrood  Palace,  sacked  by  rioters, 
iv.  71. 

Hooker,  Richard;  his  tenets,  i.  86. 

Hooper,  Bishop,  i.  55. 

Hopkins,  Kzekiel,  Bishop  of  London- 
aemr,  ir.  297.  Withdraws  to 
England,  353.    His  death,  v.  432. 

Houblon,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the 
Hank  of  England,  vii.  366. 

Hough,  John,  elected  President  of 
Magdalene  C<»llege,  iii.  152.  Sen- 
tence of  deprivation  asrainst,  153. 
His  interview  with  iPenn,  161, 
Appears  before  the  special  Com- 
missioners, 161.     His  protest,  162. 

Houghton,  John ;  his  Collection,  vii. 
256. 

Hounslow  Heath,  camp  on,  ii.  883. 
The  camp  broken  up,  iii.  297. 
Review  of  volunteer  cavalry,  by 
Queen  Mary,  v.  462.  A  resort  of 
highwaymen,  viii.  118. 

Howard,  E<lward,  his  "British 
Princes,"  v.  170,  note. 

Howard,  Lord,  of  Escrick,  ii.  117, 
note. 

Howard,  Philip,  Cardinal,  ii.  53. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  v.  169.  His 
share  in  the  debate  on  the  Corpo- 
ration Rill,  312. 

Howe,  John,  an  eminent  dissenting 
preacher;  leaves  England,  ii.  271, 
and  note.  Returns  to  England; 
refunes  to  join  the  Court  party,  iii. 
80.  His  enorts  for  a  ctmlition' with 
the  Church,  213. 

Howe,  John.  Vice-Chamberlain  to 
Queen  Mary,  iv.  166.  His  violence 
and  intemperance,  v.  188.  His 
attack  on  Lord  Caermarthen 
(Leeds),  189.  On  Lonl  Hali- 
fax, 190.  His  parliamcntATv 
attack  upon  Bishop  Burnet,  vi. 
404,  405.  Becomes  a  Tory,  vii. 
107.  His  speech  against  the  war, 
296.  His  statemt-nt  of  dintrcss  in 
Gloucestershire,  .394.  His  violence 
OD  the  subject  of  the  Dutch  guards, 
viii.  186,  187.  His  invectives 
against  Lord  8omers,  267.    Yio- 


lent  resolutions  moved  by  hhn  im 
regard  to  the  Irish  forfeitures*  284. 
286.  His  contest  for  Gloucester^ 
shire  (1701),  320. 

Huddleston,  John,  a  monk.  it.  19. 
Absolves  Charies  II.,  20.  ' 

lliiguenots,  persecution  of,  ii.  287. 
Their  exile,  288.  Their  treat- 
ment  by  Jnroes  II.,  856.  Collf^oa 
for,  in  England,  357.  Which  m 
fhistrated  by  James,  358.  Hiigne. 
nots  in  Schomberg^s  army  in  Ire- 
land, V.  196.  Conspiracy  among 
them,  211.  At  the  battle  of  tb* 
Boyne,  432. 

Hiimie,  David;  his  prediction  of  ruin 
from  the  National  Debt,  vi.  371. 

Hume,  Sur  Patrick.  See  Pol  worth. 
Lord. 

Humieres,  Marquess  of,  iii.  8S0. 
His  repulse  by  the  Bntish  troops 
at  Walcourt,  'v.  223.  His  arwr 
threatens  the  invasion  of  England, 
414. 

Hungerford,  William  Prince  of  Or- 
ange receivesJaroesII.'s  commia- 
sioners  at,  iii.  424. 

Hunt,  a  smuggler;  his  cottage  a 
resort  of  Jacobites,  vii.  810. 

Huntingdon,  KatX  of,  a  Jacobite;  his 
house  searched,  vi.  258. 

Huy,  taken  bv  the  French,  vii.  9S. 
Retaken,  16!t. 

Hyde,  Udy  Henrietta,  iv.  267.   * 

ICON  RASILIKE,  authorship  of, 

•^  vi.  396. 

Impeachment,  question  regarding, iL 
111. 

Incapacitation,  Act  of,  v.  126. 

IncloRUre  Acts,  i.  344. 

Iiidemnitv  Bill,  dispute  regardin|(, 
V,  178.  Retarded  by  the  Whigs, 
303,  317.  Motion  for  a  committe* 
rfjected,  318. 

Independents,  the,  i.  128;  iv.  243. 

India,  debates  upon  the  trade  with, 
vi.  23.  Ignorante  regarding,  in 
Elizabeth's  and  the  following 
reigns,  15.3, 154.  Trade  wth,  156. 
The  trade  complained  of  by  Eng- 
lish clothiers,  165.  Hcsuni'ed  de- 
bates, 855;  vii.  114.  Difficulties 
of  private  traders  with,  viii.  64. 
Bfontague's  projected  General 
Company,  65-67.  Violent  oppo- 
sition, 67.  Eager  8nl>8cription  t« 
the  new  Company's  loan,  70.    Re- 
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n«wed  agitation  of  the  subject, 
172. 

(ndiau  Ocean,  piracy  in,  riii.  258. 

'*  Indulgence,"  the/i.  204. 

[ndulfirence.  Declaration  of  (under 
Charles  II.),  i,  237.  lis  unpopular- 
ity, 242.  Revoked,  245.  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence  hy  James  II., 
iii.  63.  Its  illegiility,  64.  Was 
a  boon  to  the  Dissenters,  66.  The 
second  Declaration  ordered  to  be 
read  in  churches,  209.  Remon- 
strance of  the  bishops,  216,  217. 
The  Declaration  read  in  only  four 
London  churches,  221.  General 
resistance  to,  225. 

Innocent  XI.,  Pope,  his  dispute  with 
Lewis  XIV.,  li.  51.  His  advice 
to  James  II.,  52.  His  Jansenist 
tendencies,  337.  His  moderation 
towards  England,  368.  His  dis- 
like of  the  Jesuits'  proceedings  in 
England,  iii.  124.  His  coldness 
to  I^rd  Castlemaine,  125-128. 
Abolishes  the  right  of  asylum  at 
Kome,  311.  His  quarrels  with 
Lewis  XIV.,  313.  His  death,  v. 
225.    (Compare  Rome,  Court  of.) 

Innocent  XIV.,  reconciles  the  Papacy 
to  Lewis  XII.,  vi.  295.  His  irres- 
olute conduct,  302. 

Inns,  English,  i.  421-423. 

Inverness  in  1689,  v.  97. 

Investiture,  lay,  contests  regarding, 
i.  63. 

Ipswich,  mutinv  of  Scotch  regiments 
at,  iv.  180,  iSl. 

Ireland,  Norman  conquest  of,  1.  15. 
Union  of,  with  England,  70.  Long 
struggle  in,  70.  Celtic  population 
of,  71.  Treated  as  subject,  73. 
Continues  Roman  Catholic,  74. 
Acknowledges  Charles  II.;  Crom- 
well's conquept  of,  142.  Under 
Charles  II.,  215,  216.  Lord  Lieu- 
tenancy of,  340.  Roman  Catholics 
\n,  tolerated  by  the  law,  ii.  410. 
Vostilitv  of  races  in,  411.  Celtic 
population  and  aristocracy,  413, 
414.  Old  and  New  English  colo- 
nists, 415.  Tyrconnel,  Lord  Dep- 
Qtv,  442.  Dismay  of  the  English 
colonists,  445.  James  II. *s  scheme 
for  detaching  it  from  England,  iii. 
172.  Its  state  at  the  time  of  the 
Bevolution,  iv.  280-283.  The  Eng- 
lish colonists  are  appreheuHive  of 
massacre,  286.  News  of  the  Eng- 
lish Revolution  arrives,  298.     De- 


vastatlou  cf,  in  1689,  809.  De 
struction  of  cattle,  313.  Subiection 
of  Protectants  in  the  south,  314. 
James  II.*8  reception,  828,  329. 
Persecution  of  Protestants,  380. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  roused  by 
James  II.'s  danger,  v.  201-203. 
Campaign  of  1691;  the  Pale,  vi. 
83.  Kevival  of  prosperity  on  the 
English  side,  83.  Severe  measures 
against  the  Papists^  85.  The  Jaco- 
bite part  of  the  island;  anarchy 
and  insecurity  of  property,  88,  89. 
Exhaustion  after  the  war,  134. 
Subjection  of  the  Celtic  population, 
138.    Sute  of  ( 1693),  440.     Com- 

Elaints  in,  against  James's  second 
declaration,  vii.  29.  State  of 
(1697),  29.  Whigs  and  Tories  in, 
451.  Restrictions  imposed  by  the 
English  Parliament  on  the  woollen 
manufactures  of,  \nii.  58.  The 
native  In-^h  not  concerned  in  the 
miestiouj  60-62.  Dependence  of 
tne  English  colony  on  England,  62. 
Questions  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Irish  forfeitures,  274.  Report  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  Commons 
on  the  subject,  275.  Extravagjint 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  for- 
feited property,  276.  Unfair  re- 
port ot  the  commissioners,  277. 
The  commissioners  take  up  the 
case  of  tlie  grant  to  Lady  Orkney, 
279.     The  Resumption  Bill,  283. 

Irish  Church,  the,  i.  75;  ii.  416. 

Irish  emigrants  in  England,  iii.  94. 

Irish  exiles,  vi.  135. 

"Irish  night,"  tlic,  iv.  22. 

Irish  rebellion,  the,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L,  i.  116. 

Irish  troops  in  England,  dislike  of, 
iii.  300;  iv.  23.  Disbanded;  dis- 
armed, 26.  Irish  in  the  ser\-ice  of 
James  II.,  their  inefficiency  from 
want  of  discipline,  v.  45^.  Re- 
solve to  defend  Limerick,  477. 
Their  plundering  excursions,  vi. 
90.  Dissensions  at  Limerick,  91. 
Under  St.  Ruth,  96.  Volunteer 
for  the  French  service,  129.  Des- 
tined to  take  part  in  the  brench 
invasion  of  England,  252.  Re- 
garded by  the  English  with  scorn 
and  hatred,  255.  Their  bravevy 
at  the  battle  of  Mar^iglia,  viL  ii. 

Iron  works,  i.  348. 

Islington,  i.  3&4. 
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]  ACOBITES,  English  and  Irish,  iV. 
333  Their  want  of  sympathy, 
335.  The  plo1«  on  William  the 
in. '8  departure  for  Ireland,  v.  388. 
Gaiheriripa  in  the  North,  391. 
Their  secret  printing  presses,  466. 
Their  **  Form  of  prayer  and  humil- 
iation." 467.  Which  is  ascribed 
to  the  nonjuring  prelates,  469. 
Disclose  the  designs  of  Marlbor- 
ough, vi.  190.  Prepare  for  insur- 
rection in  the  northern  counties, 
257.  Division  in,  vii.  16.  (See 
Compounders.  Noncompound- 
ers.)  Their  presses  and  writings, 
53-^.  Their  addresses  to  the 
sailors,  68.  Resume  their  plots, 
307.  Their  dismay  at  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick,  478.  Their  indigna- 
tion against  Lewis  XIV.,  478,  and 
note.  Their  attempt  to  proclaim 
James  III.  in  London,  viii.  312. 

Jacobites  in  Scotland,  their  party 
in  the  Convention,  v.  40,  4o. 
Their  plan  of  secession  to  Stirling 
frustrated,  48,  50.  Their  loss  of 
weight  in  the  Convention,  54. 
Take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam III.,  500.  Meeting  of  con- 
spirators, 539.  Their  advice  to 
James  IL,  540. 

Jamaica,  earthquake  in,  vi.  333. 

James  I.;  his  zeal  for  the  English 
Church,  i.  74.  His  diminished  im- 
portance, notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tension of  his  dominions,  76.  His 
character  and  administration;  con- 
sequences of  his  conduct,  76,  77. 
Adopts  the  doctrine  of  divine  right, 
77.  His  kingcraft,  80.  His  death, 
91.  His  conduct  in  regard  to  mo- 
nopolies, vi.  151. 

James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.;  his  character,  i.  188. 
Becomes  a  Roman  Catholic,  245. 
Resigns  the  post  of  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, 245.  Marries  Marv  of  Mo- 
dena,  255.  Retires  to  Brussels, 
263.  Sent  into  Scotland,  276.  At- 
tempt to  exclude  him  from  the 
succession  (see  Exclusion  Bill). 
His  government  of  Scotland,  298. 
His  advice  to  Charles  II.,  303. 
His  conduct  in  Charles  11. 's  ill- 
ness, ii.  14, 16.  Procures  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  20.  His  account 
of  Charles's  death,  22,  note.  His 
■peech  to  the  Privy  Council,  26. 


JAMB8  n. 
Proclaimed  King,  36.  His  roioift- 
try  at  the  commencement  of  bia 
reign,  29.  Shows  favour  to  Jef- 
freys, 35.  Calls  a  Parliament,  3». 
His  apologies  to  Barillon,  41.  Re- 
ceives money  from  France,  43. 
Sends  Lord  (Churchill  as  amba.<«a- 
dor  to  France,  43.  Hia  subjection 
to  Lewis  XIV.,  47.  Innocent  XI.*a 
advice  to  him,  53.  Hisfluctaatinfs 
policv,  54.  Hears  mass  publicly, 
57.  tiis  coronation,  58.  Omissions 
in  the  religious  services,  60.  Tory 
addresses  to,  62.  His  hatred  of  tiie 
Puritans,  85,  88.  His  feeling  to- 
wards the  Quakers,  91.  Liber- 
ates Quakers  and  Roman  Catholie 
prisoners,  97.  His  speech  to  Par- 
liament, 103.  Prepares  for  the  de- 
fence of  Scotland  against  Argyle, 
139.  His  interview  with  the  Dutch 
ambassadors,  139.  Takes  meas- 
ures against  Monmouth,  176.  Ad- 
journs Pnrl  lament,  180.  Reviews 
the  regiments  from  Holland,  19L 
Arrests  suspected  persons,  192.  Hia 
interview  with  Monmouth,  220. 
With  Earl  Grey,  221.  His  partial 
conduct  to  the  leading  rebels,  268. 
His  power  at  its  height,  273.  His 
treaty'  with  Holland^  274.  Domes- 
tic policy,  275.  His  armv,  276. 
His  designs  in  favour  of  Popery, 
278.  Impolicy  of  his  proceedmga, 
282.  Violates  the  Test  Act,  284. 
Dismisses  Halifax,  285.  Ceneral 
discontent  against,  286.  Embar- 
rassed by  proceedings  in  France, 

290.  His  speech  to  Parliament, 

291.  Parliamentary  opposition  to, 

292.  310.  Reprimands  the  Com- 
mons, 308.  Attends  a  sitting  of 
the  Peers,  309.  Prorogues  Parlia- 
ment, 810.  Publishes  papers  of 
Charies  IL,  319.  Parties  in  hia 
court,  323.  328.  His  mo<le  of  ar- 
guing, 339.  His  blind  reliance  oa 
the  Church  of  England,  340.  En- 
couraged in  hb  errors  by  Sunder- 
land, 341.  Catharine  Sed  ley's  in- 
fluence over^hira,  347.  His  con- 
duct to  the  Huguenot  refugees,  356. 
His  designs,  860.  Dismisses  re- 
fractory judges,  361.  Gives  pre- 
ferments  to  Roman  Catholics,  366. 
His  designs  against  the  Church, 
3G9.  Appoints  a  new  Court  of 
High  Commiasiou,  373.    Discon- 
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JAMKS  II. 

lent  excited  by  his  proceedinprs, 
879.  Forms  a  camp  on  Uounslow 
Heath,  883.  His  an^er  at  the 
Scotch  disturbances,  3D9.  His  ne- 
gotiation with  Scotch  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, 401.  His  arbitrary  Jjovem- 
ment  in  Scotland,  407-409.  Uis 
conduct  towards  Ireland,  410. 
hoses  the  opportuni^'  of  reconcil- 
ing the  n\ces,  417,  419.  Conse- 
quences of  his  policy,  421.  Em- 
ploys Papists  in  the'  array,  427. 
Displeased  with  Clarendon,  431. 
His  zeal  for  making  proselytes, 
485.  Dismisses  Rochester,  440. 
Dismisses  Clarendon,  442.  De- 
si^s  to  conciliate  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  iii.  54, 57.  Grants  par- 
tial toleration  in  Scotland,  60. 
His  system  of  "closeting,"  61. 
His  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  63. 
His  disputes  with  the  Church,  69. 
Courta  the  Dissenters,  70.  Wil- 
liam's and  Mary's  remonstrance 
to,  90.  His  exclusive  employment 
of  Papists,  94.  His  enmity  to 
Burnet,  99.  Complains  of  I)yk- 
velt*8  intrigues,  117.  His  disputes 
with  William,  119.  Demands  the 
return  of  English  troops,  121.  As- 
8i<ais  public  honours  to  the  Pa- 

gftl  Nuncio,  180,  131.  Dissolves 
arliament,  131.  Procures  the  il- 
legal execution  of  deserters,  185. 
His  attack  on  the  rishts  of  Magda- 
lene College,  Oxford,  149-163. 
On  the  Charterhouse,  153.  His 
royal  progress,  155.  His  appar- 
ently good  reception,  155.  At  Ox- 
ford, 157.  Incurs  the  resentment 
of  the  clergy,  167,  168.  Sugges- 
tions to  him  regarding  the  succes- 
sion, 171.  His  scheme  for  detach- 
ing Ireland  from  the  empire,  172. 
His  hope  of  an  heir,  173.  His  fear 
of  a  Protestant  regency,  177.  De- 
termines to  pack  a  'Parliament, 
179.  Dismisses  many  Lords  Lieu- 
tenant, 182-190.  His  questions  to 
magistrates  and  the  answers  to 
them,  190.  His  attempt  on  the 
corporations^  200-205.  Coerces 
public  functionaries,  205.  His  de- 
sign in  regard  to  licences.  206. 
Uu>  Mjcond  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence, 209.  His  interview  with 
the  bishops,  217.  Hesitates,  223. 
ftejects  Sunderland's  moderate  ad* 


JAMK.S  n. 
vice,  240.  Receives  news  of  the 
ac()uittal  of  the  bishops,  257.  His 
imustice  to  his  daughter  MarVj 
2^3.  His  intended  persecution  of 
the  Church,  291.  His  unpopular- 
itv  with  the  derffv,  295.  With 
the  gentry,  296.  With  the  army, 
297.  Brings  over  Irish  troops,  299. 
Receives  warnings  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  designs,  323.  His 
false  security,  324,  3125.  Rejects 
the  assistance  of  France,  328. 
Hecomes  aware  of  his  danger,  339. 
His  fleet  and  army,  339,  840.  At- 
tempts to  conciliate  his  subjects, 
342.  His  interview  with  the  bish- 
ops, 843.  His  concesitions  ill  re- 
ceived, 345.  His  supposed  faith- 
less conduct  in  regard  to  Magda- 
lene College,  347.  Summons  Pri- 
vy Councillors  and  others,  348. 
Lays  before  them  proofs  of  the 
birth  of  his  son,  348.  Receives 
copies  of  William's  Declaration, 
354.  Questions  the  Ix>rds  in  regard 
to  it,  305.  His  interview  with  the 
bishops,  356.  His  conversation 
with  four  bishops,  873-375.  Re 
ceives  news  of  Combur^'s  deser- 
tion, 382.  Holds  a  meeting  of  of- 
ficers, 385.  Goes  to  Salisbury, 
387.  Distrusts  his  armjr,  398. 
lietreats,  399.  His  arrival  in  Lon- 
don; holds  a  Council  of  Lords, 
404.  Appoints  Commissioners  to 
negotiate;  makes  further  conces- 
sions, 408.  Meditates  flight,  410. 
His  Commissioners  at  Hungerford, 
424.  Sends  away  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince,  434.  Prepares  for  his 
own  flight,  436.  His  flight,  437. 
His  Memoirs,  iv.  18.  Detained  by 
fishermen,  28.  His  demeanour, 
29.  Release*  I  by  order  of  the 
Lords,  33.  Removed  to  Rochester; 
sends  a  letter  to  William,  34.  lie- 
turns  to  London,  36.  Departs  for 
Rochester,  44.  His  flight,  53. 
Lands  at  Ambleteuse,  63.  Arrives 
at  St.  Gennains,  65.  His  mani- 
festo. 78.  His  \ettnT  to  the  Con- 
vention, HI.  EflTectof  his  meas- 
ures in  Ireland,  285.  Applies  to 
Lewis  XIV.  for  troops  tor  Ire- 
land. 318.  At  Brest.  324.  Lands 
at  Kinsale,  325.  Enters  Cork, 
326.  His  inuniev  to  Dublin,  328 
His  recepUon,  330.    Hisproclam*- 
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lion.  831.  Disputes  amonffst  his 
followers,  332, 336.  Deterumies  to 
go  to  Ulster,  339.  His  jouraej, 
and  vacillating  conduct,  84'i.  Ar- 
rives before  Londonderry,  344. 
Fired  upon  from  the  walls,  848. 
Suminous  the  town,  354.  Returns 
to  Dublin,  35ft.  His  speech  to  the 
Irish  Parliament,  364.  ResisU  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
872.  Issues  base  coin,  374.  Con- 
scuts  to  the  great  Act  of  Attainder, 
879.  Prorogues  Pariiaraent,  380. 
Effect  produced  is  England  hy  his 
conduct,  383.  Recalls  Rosen  from 
Londonderry,  393.  Receives  news 
of  reverses  at  Ix)ndonderrv,  and 
Newton  Butler,  408.  Hi8  leUer  to 
the  Scotch  Coiiveiition,  v.  47.  His 
deposition  declared  at  Edinburgh, 
65.  His  despondency,  189.  Re- 
jects Avau:c's  advice.  200.  Dis- 
misses Meifbrt,  204.  Offers  battle 
to  Schomberg,  210.  Detaches 
Sarsfield  into  Connanglit,  214. 
His  negligence  in  winter  quarters 
at  Dublin,  382.  His  system  of 
robbery  and  base  money,  883. 
Sets  out  for  his  camp,  426.  Re- 
treats before  William,  426.  Makes 
m  stand  on  the  Hovne,  428.  His 
army.  442  His  flight,  443.  His 
speech  to  the  Lor<l  Mayor  and  citi- 
zens of  Dublin,  448.  *Leaves  Ire- 
land, 449.  Arrives  in  France,  456. 
His  reception  by  Lewis  XIV.,  467. 
His  Memoirs  '  explain  Marlbor- 
ough's treason,  vi.  ly3,  and  note. 
Believes  himself  to  be  popular  in 
the  English  6eet,  253.  Relies  on 
Rusi<ell,  254.  His  vain  expectations 
of  support  in  England,  256.  His 
Queen  gives  birth  to  a  daughter, 
258.  Holds  a  chapter  of  the  Gar- 
ter at  St  Germains;  goes  to  La 
Hogue,  259.  His  Declaration,  260. 
Proscriptions  contained  therein, 
261,  262.  Effect  produced  by  his 
Declaration,  263.  The  Jacobites 
are  ashamed  of  it,  265.  Its  ef- 
fect on  Admiral  Russell,  265, 266. 
His  interview  with  Grandval,  324. 
Returns  to  St.  Germains,  vii.  11. 
(lis  conduct  to  the  Protestant  ref- 
ugees, 13-15.  His  paper  headed 
**  For  my  Son,"  19.  and  note.  Ad- 
rice  of  Lewis  XIV.  to,  20.  Takes 
Uiddleton  iuto  his  conildoncc,  21. 
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His  new  Declaration,  26.  His  in 
sincerity,  26.  The  Declaratioa 
circulated;  its  effect,  27,28.  Pro- 
hibits mourning  for  bis  daughter 
A.ary,  185.  Change  in  his  views 
on  Mary's  death,  219.  Made  privy 
to  the  project  for  the  assa^ination 
of  William,  222.  RejecU  the  pro- 
posal to  resig^n  the  crown  to  bit 
son, 397.  Claims  to  send  a  minis- 
ter to  the  Congress  of  Ryswick; 
his  circular  to  the  Catholic  Prin- 
ces, 474.  His  refusal  to  leave  St. 
Germains,  vlii.  98.  Attacked  by 
paralyHis,  802.  His  last  illneaa, 
303.     His  death,  310. 

James  Prince  of  Wales;  his  birth, 
iii.  230.  Suiipected  to  bo  supposi- 
titious, 230, 233.  Sent  to  Ports- 
month,  288.  Brought  to  London, 
433.  Sent  to  France,  434.  Prt^ 
claimed  King  of  England  bv  I^w- 
ia  XIV.,  viii.  310.  Attempted 
proclamation  of,  in  London,  312. 

Jane,  a  Tory  divine;  takes  part  in 
the  conference  with  Romau  Cath* 
olic  divines,  ii.  436.  A  member 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  C>)mmisiiiun, 
V.  260,  261.  Ch«isen  Prolocutor 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion; his  oration,  281. 

Jansenbts,  ii.  337. 

Jeffreys,  Sir  George,  afterward* 
Lord,  his  charge  to  the  Cristol 
magistrates,  i.  370,  note.  Hig 
character,  ii.  32.  His  earlyK;ar\!«r, 
33.  Favoured  by  James*  II.,  35. 
Made  Chief  Just  fee;  raised  to  th« 
peerage;  his  dispute  with  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford,  37,  38.  His 
conduct  on  Baxter's  trial,  79.  Hit 
Western  circuit,  238.  His  conduct 
at  the  trial  of  Lady  Lisle,  242, 248. 
At  Dorchester;  at'Exeter;  in  Som- 
ersetahire,  244,  246.  Number  of 
his  victims,  247.  His  conduct  to 
the  Hewling8,  250.  To  Tutdiin, 
251.  His  extortions,  254.  En- 
during hatred  of,  in  the  we:<t,  262. 
Made  Lord  Chancellor,  263.  In 
tlie  Hou8e  of  Peers,  309.  At  the 
trial  of  Lord  Delamere,  314.  315. 
His  duplicity  to  the  parties  in  the 
Cabinet,  345.  Made  President  of 
the  New  Court  of  High  Comniia' 
ftion,  374.  His  behaviour  to  the 
Fellows  of  Mngdalene  Collegi%  iii. 
152.      His    aeal    slackens,    179. 
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Made  I..ord  Lieutenant  of  two 
counties.  190.  Advises  tlie  prose- 
cution of  the  bishop?,  224.  Alarm- 
ed at  the  popular  teelingr  in  favour 
of  the  bistiops,  239.  James  at- 
tempts to  maRe  him  Chanceltor  of 
the  University  of  Oxfonl,  295. 
One  of  the  Council  of  Five,  888, 
Summoned  to  Whitehall,  411. 
Arrested  by  the  rioters,  iv.  20. 
In  the  Tower;  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple towards  him,  v.  181, 182.  His 
interview  with  John  Tutchin,  184. 
With  Dean  Sharp,  and  Doctor 
Scott,  184.  His  death,  186.  His 
sentence  upon  Sir  R.  Armstrong, 
820.  His  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  East  India  Company^s  monop- 
oly, vi.  152. 
Jeffreys,  I^rd,  son  of  the  above,  vii. 

429. 
Jenkyn,  William,  i.  430. 
Jenner^  Shr  Thomas,   Royal   Com- 
missioner at  Oxford,  iii.  161,  162. 
Jennings,  Sir  Edmund,  ii.  292. 
Jennings,  Frances,  iii.  114. 
Jennings,  Sarah.    See  Marlborough, 

Duchess  of. 
Jcrmyn,  Henry.     See  Dover,  Lord. 
Jormyn  Street,  i.  392. 
Jersey,  Lord,  appointed  Secretary  of 

State,  viii.  Id2. 
Jesus,  Order  of  (Jesuits),  statements 
of  Oate-^  regarding,  i.  256.  En- 
ergy of  the  Order,  ii.  330.  Disci- 
pline and  self  devotion  of  its 
members,  832.  Accommodate 
themselves  to  all  cases,  334. 
Their  ultramoiitanism,  335.  Con- 
test with  Janseni.sts,  3'^.  The 
Order  becomes  an  instrument  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  and  estranged  fVoui 
the  Pope,  337.  Establishment  of, 
in  the  Savoy,  880.  Their  dominion 
over  James  II.,  iii.  75.  In  Rome, 
their  reccptio'i  of  the  English  em- 
bassv,  12/.  Their  schemes  with  re- 
gard to  the  succession,  170,  171. 
Jewel,  Bishop,  i.  55. 
Jews  tolerated  by  Cromwell,  i.  152. 
Fmject  of  a  special  tax  upon 
(1689),  V.  290. 
John,  King;  his  loss  of  Normandy, 

i.  17. 
Johnson,  Michael,  the  bookseller,  i. 

377. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  ii.  335.     Hl^  **  Ju- 
lian   the    Apostate,"    3S5.      Im- 
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prisoned,  386.  His  addresa  to  the 
soldiers:  prosecuted  387.  His 
punishment,  398.  His  Degradation 
declared  illegal,  V.  163.  Compen- 
sated for  his  sufferings  by  Wil- 
liam III.,  164. 

Johnson,  Doctor  Samnel;  his  opin- 
ion of  the  nonjurors,  v.  256,  note. 
His  liberal  feelings  towards  the 
Irish,  vi.  138,  note. 

Johnstone,  agent  of  communication 
between  England  and  the  Hague, 
iii.  102,  note.  His  account  of  the 
public  feeling  on  the  tnrth  of 
the  Pretender,  234,  note.  Ap- 
[Minted  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland,  vi.  424.  His  jealouar 
of  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  vii.  2il. 
His  dismissal,  viii.  229. 

Jones,  Chief  Justice,  dismissed  bj 
James  II.,  ii.  361. 

"Journey  through  Scotland,"  ▼.  75, 
note. 

Julian,  the  Emperor,  compared  to 
James  IL,  ii.  885. 

gAUNITZ,  Count,  Austrian  nego- 
tiator at  Ryswick,  vii.  461. 

Kean,  Edmund,  a  descendant  of 
Lord  Halifax,  vii.  192. 

Keating,  John,  Irish  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  re.^ist8  Tj'r- 
connePs  measures,  il.  429.  His 
power  on  the  Bench  neutralized 
OY  Roman  Catholic  colleagues,  iv. 
282.  His  exertions  to  preserve 
order,  810.  Discharged  from  the 
Privy  Council  by  James  II.,  380. 

Ken,  Bishop;  his  address  to  CharlfS 
II.  on  his  death-bed,  ii.  16.  Vis- 
its Monmouth,  222.  Relievers 
rebel  prisoners,  237.  Vainly  in- 
tercedes for  the  rebels  with  Jamna 
II.,  263.  At  the  Hague,  22.  One 
of  the  seven  bishops,  iii.  216. 
(See  Bishops,  the  Seven.)  A  non- 
juror, V.  241.  His  retirement  at 
Longleat,  vi.  54. 

Kendall,  Captain  James,  ii.  800. 

Ken  mare,  foundation  of,  iv.  288. 
Hostilities  with  the  Irish,  291. 
Capitulates;  the  settlers  escape  to 
BriMtol,  315. 

Ken  more,  Lord^v.  132. 

Kensington,  William  III.^s  residence 
at,  iv.  201. 

Keppel,  Arnold  V^an.  See  Albe- 
marle. 
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Reppoch,  Macdonald  of.  Seo  Mac- 
aonald. 

Kerry,  deacription  of,  iv.  287. 

Ketch,  John,  executioner  of  Mon- 
mouth,  ii.  225,  228,  note. 

Kettlewell,  John,  a  nonjuror,  v. 
252.     A  noncompoander,  vii.  17. 

KeyeSj  Thomas;  bis  share  in  the  as- 
sassination plot,  vii.  314.  Ar- 
rested, 331.    His  execution,  337. 

Kidd,  William,  employed  by  Lord 
B?llamont  to  suppress  the  pirates 
of  the  Indian  Seas,  viii.  259. 
Commands  a  privateer  under  a 
Uoyal  commissim,  261.  Turns 
pirate;  his  cruelty,  262.  Ar- 
rested at  New  York,  268. 

Kidder,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  vl.  58. 

Kidnapping  at  Bristol,  i.  369. 

KitHn,  William,  a  leading  Baptist; 
Jamos  II.^s  attempt  to  cajole  U'nni 
iii.  83,  84. 

Killegrew,  placed  over  the  navy,  vi. 
421.  His  minmanHgement  in  the 
matter  of  the  Smyrna  Hect,  vii. 
60. 

Killiecrankie,  pa.s8  of,  v.  130.  Bat^ 
tie  of,  137-140.  Its  effects,  143. 
Remarks  on,  146. 

Kin?,  AuguMin,  his  last  confession, 
i.  419,  note. 

King,  Doctor  William ;  his  loyalty ; 
persecuted  bv  James  II.,  iv.  382. 
Arrested  at  "Dublin,  v.  423.  His 
sermon  beforo  William   III.,  451. 

King,  Edward;  his  share  in  the  an- 
sassi nation  plot,  vii.  315,  324.  His 
execution,  337. 

King,  Gregory,  on  the  populntiim  of 
England,  i.  311.  His  calculations 
of  agriculturtil  produce,  345.  His 
estimate  of  clerical  incomes,  35^. 
His  estimate  of  population  and 
food,  460,  note.    Of  paupers,  462. 

King's  Evil,  touching  for,  v.  268, 
269. 

Kinsale,  Jame.^  II.  lands  at,  iv.  325. 
Taken  by  Marlborough,  v.  492. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Percv;  in  Somerset- 
shire, ii.  232.  His* "  I^mbs,"  233. 
His  executions,  234.  Extortions; 
unfounded  storv  of,  235,  236.  Re- 
called, 237.  )\\h  Protestantism, 
886.  AsRures  William  HI.  of  his 
support,  iii.  317.  Attends  James 
II.,  385.  Refuses  to  obey  orders, 
898.  Sent  to  relieve  Londonderry, 
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iv.  886.  Arrives  in  I^-:^!^  Forle, 
389.  His  delay,  396.  Receives 
orders  to  attack  the  boom,  396,  and 
note.     En^rs  Londonderrv,  400. 

Kirke,  his  faul  duel  with  Con  war 
Seymour,  viii.  253.  Hi«  triaf; 
fotind  guilty  of  manslaughter,  254. 

Kneller,  Sir  Uodfrey,  i.  453. 

Knight,  Sir  John;  his  speech 
against  the  Bill  for  the  Naturali- 
sation of  Foreign  Protestants,  vii. 
128.  I..oees  his  election  for  Bris- 
tol. 273. 

Knightley,  Christopher;  his^  share 
in  the  'ass&H«(inatioD  plot,  vii.  315. 
Arrested,  331. 

Knights'  service,  tenure  by,  mbol- 
ished,  1.  168. 

Knox,  Alexander,  iii.  214,  note. 

"TAGOS  BAY,  disaster  in,  vii.  61. 

Parliamentary  in(^uiry  into,  109i. 

Laguerre,  Lewis*  a  breiich  painter, 

1.453. 
La  Hogue,  battle  of,  vi.  270-275. 
Laine/.,  a  Jesuit^  ii.  3.3.'). 
Lake,  Bishop  ot  Chichester,  iii.  216. 

(See  Biriliops,  the  Seven.)    A  nou- 

juror,  V.  276.     His  death,  276. 
Lambert,  John ;  his  ambitious  vievrs, 

i.  157.    Ab inioned  by  his  troops, 

161.     Failure   of  his    enterprise, 

164. 
Lambeth  Article",  the,  i.  86 
La  Melluuiere,  Colonel,  v.  196. 
Lamplugh,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  flies 

to  James  II.  on  the  approach  of 

the  Prince  of   Orange,  iii.    366. 

Made  Archlushop  of  York,  882. 
Lancashire,    Presbyterian  ism  in,   i. 

174.     Increase  of  population   in, 

315.     Prosecution  of  Jacobites  in, 

vii.  169, 170 
Land  Bank,  project  of,  vii.  355,  356. 

Its  failure,  363. 
I.anden,  battle  of,  vii.  88-42.    Ap- 
pear* nee  of  the  field.  45. 
Land  Tax,  origin  of,  vi.  357. 
I^ngdHle,   l^nl.  Governor  of  Hull; 

arrested,  iii.  416. 
Langley,  Sir  Roger,  foreman  of  the 

jurvln  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  iiL 

245,  255. 
Lanier,  Sir  John,  at  the  battle  of  the 

Bovne,  v.  4^J0.     Falls  at  Steinkirk, 

vi.'320. 
I«ansdowne.  Chari*»s  Granville,  fxird, 

command.'*  the  force  on  the  shoref 
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LATIN 

of  Torbay,  after  the  battle  of 
Beachy  Head,  v.  462. 

Latin  language,  partial  prevalence 
of,  in  Britain,  i.  4.  Languages 
derived  firoiu,  74. 

Latin  scholarsbip,  m  England  (time 
of  Charles  II.),  L  434. 

Land,  Archbishop:  his  character,  i. 
97.  His  system  of  espionage,  97. 
His  Liturgy  for  Scotland,  103. 

Lauder,  Sir  John,  of  Fountainhali, 
ii.  403. 

I^auderdale,  i.  235.  His  administra> 
tion  in  Scotland,  246-298.  His 
official  gains,  340. 

Lauzun,  Antonine,  Count  of,  iiL  432. 
Aid^  the  flight  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  of  VVales,  434.  Louvois* 
jealousy  of  him,  iv.  319.  Com- 
mands French  auxiliaries  in  Ire- 
land, V.  885.  His  account  of  the 
state  of  Ireland,  387.  Opposes 
William  III.'s  right  wing  at  the 
Boyne,  436.  Covers  the  flight  of 
the  Irish,  444.  Declares  Limerick 
untenable,  474.  His  impatience  to 
leave  Ireland,  474.  Ketires  to 
Gal  way,  478.  Betums  to  France, 
488. 

Law,  William,  a  nonjuror,  y.  243. 
note. 

League  and  Covenant,  the  Solemn, 
i.  131. 

Leake.  Captain  John,  aids  in  the 
relief  of  Londonderry,  iv.  397. 

Leeds,  i.  374. 

Leeds,  Thomas  Osborne,  Duke  of 
(Earl  of  Danby  and  Marquess  of 
Caermarthen),  becomes  minister 
of  Charles  II.,  i  247.  His  charac- 
ter, 247.  His  policy,  248.  His  for- 
eign policy,  248.  'Disgraced,  256. 
Impeached,  259.  His  financial  good 
faith,  317.  His  otficial  gains,  340, 
Restored  to  the  House  of  Lords,  ii. 
111.  Complains  of  James  II.*8 
arbitrary  acts,  286.  His  confer- 
ences with  Dykvelt,  iii.  103.  His 
letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  118. 
Joins  the  revolutionary  conspiracy, 
278.  Signs  the  invitation  to 
William,  282.  Seizes  York  for 
William,  392.  His  scheme  for 
proclaiming  the  Princess  of  Or- 
tnge,  iv.  81,  107.  Opposes  the 
plan  of  a  Regency,  96.  "His 
speech  for  declaring  the  thmne 
racaat,  118.     His  apprehension 
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of  a  Restoration,  149.  Made  Pre- 
sident of  the  (Council,  156.  His 
hostility  to  Halifax,  207.  Raised 
to  the  marquisate  of  Caermar- 
then, 270.  Parliamentary  attack 
on,  V  189.  His  influence  with 
William  111 ,  310,  325.  Becomes 
chief  minister,  334.  Satirical 
ballad  against,  334,  note.  His 
system  of  parliamentarv  cor- 
ruption, 34J.  One  of  the  Council 
of  Nine,  400.  Chief  adviser  of 
Mar^%  401.  His  advice  in  the 
Council  disregarded,  473.  Hated 
by  tlie  Whigs,  535.  Parliamen- 
tarv intrigues  against,  536. 
Slighted  by  William,  537.  Re- 
ceives information  of  a  Jacobite 
plot,  544.  Causes  the  emissaries 
to  be  arrested,  545.  Lays  the  in- 
tcrcep'ed  papers  before  William, 
546.  His  absence  from  the  divia- 
ion  on  the  Place  Bill;  supports 
the  Triennial  Bill,  vi.  389.  In- 
sulted by  Jacobites  at  Bath,  yii. 
60.  ILs  as«>istance  counted  on  by 
the  Jacoi>ites,  61.  Bribed  by  th'e 
East  India  Company,  63.  Resists 
the  Bill  for  regulating  State  Trials, 
118.  His  speech  on  the  Bank  of 
England  Bill,  145.  Raised  to  the 
dukedom  of  Leeds,  152.  Motion 
for  his  impeachment  carried ;  his 
speech  in  the  Lords,  208,  209. 
The  impeachment;  his  defence 
and  escape,  210,  211.  His  dis- 
grace, 211.  His  part  in  the  do- 
bate  on  the  Association,  346.  Re« 
sists  Fen  wick's  attainder,  428. 
His  part  in  the  debate  on  Mon- 
mouth's intrigue,  434.  Resigns 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council, 
viii.  195.  Crown  lands  con ferrel 
on  him;  his  official  gains,  300. 

Leefdale,  an  accomplice  in  the 
French  plot  for  as«assinating  Wil- 
liam III.,  vi.  324.  Betrays  Grand- 
val,  325. 

Leinster,  Duke  of  (Meinhart  Sch(»m- 
berg),  commands  Wi  Ham  Hl.'s 
right  wing  at  the  bHttle  of  the 
Boyne,  v.  436.  (^ommands  troops 
intended  for  a  descent  on  France, 
vi.  329. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  i.  452. 

Le  Noble;  his  pHsnuiniides  on  the 
coronation  of  VVilliam  and  .Mary, 
iv.  270,  note.    Asserts  JettVeys  to 
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hav«  been  poisoned  bj  William 
III.,  V.  186,  note. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria; 
his  letters  to  James  II.,  ii.  50, 
note;  iv.  277,  note.  His  condnct 
in  tlie  war  against  France,  vi.  298. 
His  designs  on  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, 460.  Grounds  of  his 
claim  to  the  Spanish  throne,  viii. 
104.  His  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Treaty  of  Loo,  161. 

Leslie,  Charles;  his  "Answer  to 
King,*'  iv.  284,  note.  A  nonjuror, 
T.  243.  His  account  of  the  Quak- 
ers, vi.  42,  note. 

l.estrange,  Roger,  i.  429.  Member 
for  Winchester,  ii.  98.  His  ac- 
count of  the  distress  of  the  Non- 
conformists, 271,  note.  Sent  bv 
James  H.  to  Edinburgh,  406.  Hfs 
answer  lo  the  letter  to  a  Dissent- 
er, iii.  78.  Removed  from  the 
post  of  Licenser,  vi.  395.  Ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  assassination  plot, 
vii.  331. 

"  Utter  to  a  Dissenter,"  iii.  72. 

Levees,  i.  401. 

Leven.  David,  Earl  of,  v.  85,  132. 
At  the  battle  of  KiiliecrankJe,  139, 
140,  note. 

I^vinge,  Sir  Richard,  tvrannical 
treatment  of,  bv  the  fiouse  of 
Commons,  viii.  283. 

Levinz,  Sir  Cresswell,  counsel  for 
the  seven  bishops,  iii.  244. 

Lerison  Gower,  Sir  John,  Tory  can- 
didate for  Westminster  <170i);  his 
rejection,  viii.  318. 

Lewis  XIV.;  his  character,  i.  219. 
His  power  alarming  to  the  Dutch, 
221.  Triple  Alliance  against.  222. 
His  views  with  respect  to  England, 
227.  His  ambitious  projects,  228. 
His  policv  towards  England,  229. 
His  league  with  Charles  IL,  230. 
Invades  Holland,  240.  Repuli«ed, 
241 .  H  is  intrigues  against  Dan  by, 
255.  Foments  English  factions, 
383,  304.  His  transnctions  with 
James  II ,  ii.  40, 42.  General  fear 
and  hatred  of,  40.  His  policy  to- 
w«rd8  Engbmd,  60,  n«ite.  His 
dispute  with  Innocent  XL,  51,  &2> 
Retracts  tlie  privileges  of  Protes- 
tants in  France,  287.  Revokes 
the  Edict  of  Nnnies,  288.  Gen- 
wtl  reprobation  of  his  conduct, 
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290.  His  rastmctions  to  Barillon, 
295.  Supports  the  Jesuits,  337. 
His  invasion  of  Holland,  iii.  93. 
His  complicity  in  the  desist 
against  Burnet,  111,  note.  Perw- 
cutes  Dutch  Protestant  settlers 
in  France,  307.  Alienates  his 
supporters  in  Amsterdam,  307. 
His  quarrels  with  the  Pope,  311. 
Wanw  James  II.  of  his  danger, 
324,  825.  His  exertions  to  save 
James,  325.  Invades  Germany, 
330.  His  feelings  in  regard  to  the 
English  Revolution,  iv.  62.  His 
reception  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
63.  His  liberality  and  delica<7'  to 
James,  on  his  arrival  in  France, 
65.  Invades  the  Palatinate,  873. 
Spares  Treves  at  the  intercessioa 
or  Madame  de  Maintenon,  875. 
His  unwillingness  to  send  an  army 
to  Ireland,  818.  His  parting  with 
James,  321.  Appoints  Avaux  to 
accompanv  James,  823.  His  Irtter 
to  Alexander  VIII .,  v.  226.  Takes 
Irish  troops  into  his  pav,  884. 
Sends  Frem-h  forces  to  Ireland 
under  Lauzun,  385.  His  recep- 
tion of  James  on  his  return  from 
Ireland,  456.  Bnmt  in  effigy  hi 
London,  489.  His  advantaires 
over  the  coalition,  v\,  25.  Be- 
sieges and  takes  Mons,  96.  His 
quarrel  with  Louvois,  250.  De- 
termines to  invade  England,  258. 
Opens  (he  campaign  of  1692.  305. 
Reviews  his  troops  near  Mens; 
opens  the  siege  of  Namur,  307. 
Takes  Namur,  309.  His  arro- 
gance at  its  height,  311.  Receives 
news  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogae; 
rotums  to  Versailles,  312.  Ac> 
cused  of  participation  in  Gram], 
val's  plot,  327.  His  surprise  at 
.the  liberality  of  Parliament  to 
William,  8591  Remon«trate«  with 
James,  vii.  20.  His  prepatitloni 
for  the  campaign  of  1693;  iiisfi- 
nites  the  or.ler  of  Saint  Lewis,  30. 
His  reception  of  Middleton,  31. 
At  Namur,  34.  Rejects  Luxem* 
burg*s  advice  to  offer  battle  to 
William;  returns  to  Ver«uH»«,  35, 
36.  His  want  of  personal  coot 
age,  37.  His  arbitrary  redaction 
>>f  the  price  of  bread  in  l*aris^  67. 
His  desire  for  peace.  68.  His  re> 
luctance  to  recognise  the  KBgihth 
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Bevolatkm,  09.  His  pUrn  i<Mr  the 
camp«ign  of  16M,  152.  Pats 
Brest  in  a  st«te  of  defence,  164. 
His  vexation  at  the  miRconduct 
of  the  Dake  of  Maine,  241.  His 
navy  confined  to  port,  256.  Ex- 
haustion of  his  finances,  357. 
Agrees  to  recognise  William  as 
King,  397.  Oflers  terms  of  peace, 
458.  His  reception  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  as  English  ambassador, 
viii.  93.  Remses  to  remove 
James  II.  fVom  St  Gerraains,  95. 
Hie  denial  of  the  charge  of  coun- 
tenancing assassins,  97.  His  re- 
nunciation of  the  Spanish  sacces- 
sion,  104,  tind  note.  Hn  de- 
spatches to  Tallard  during  ^e 
negotiations  on  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession at  Loo,  143,  note.  His  aew 
propositions  on  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  200.  Subser- 
viency of  the  Spanish  ministers  to 
(1699),  207.  His  considerate  at- 
tention to  James  II.  in  his  last 
illne.^  302-304.  Question  as  to 
his  recognition  of  James  III.^  306- 
307.  Announces  his  resolution  to 
do  so,  to  James  II..  309.  Pro- 
claims the  Prince  of  Wales  King, 
810.  Visits  him  in  state  at  i^t. 
Germains,  310.  Attempts  to  ex- 
cuse his  conduct,  811. 

Lewis,  Prince  of  Baden;  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Turks  in  1689, 
V.  222.  And  again  in  1691,  vi. 
83. 

Lexington,  Lord,  iv.  118. 

Leybum,  .John,  Vicar  Apostolic  in 
England,  ii.  294,  486.  His  advice 
to  James  II.,  iii.  344.  Arrested 
bv  rioters,  iv.  22. 

L* Hermitage;  his  account  of  the 
conduct  of  the  English  people  in 
the  financial  crisi^t,  vii.  372. 

Licensing  Act,  vi.  395.  The  book- 
sellers' petition  against  it,  409. 
Abolished,  vii.  190. 

Lieutenancy,  commissions  of,  v.  348. 
Agitation  in  London  caused  by 
their  revisal,  349,  350.  Debates 
upon^  369. 

Lilienroth,  Swedish  Minister;  his 
conference  with  Dykvelt  and  Cal- 
lieres,  vii.  397.  Mediator  at  Rys- 
wick,  463. 

*  LillibuUero,"  iii.  306. 

Umerick,  the  Irish  army  collected 
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at,  V.  474.  Question  of  defending 
ii  474,  478.  Arrival  of  William 
III.;  appearance  and  situation  of 
the  town,  479.  The  first  siege, 
exploit  of  Sarsfield,  481.  Bal- 
dearg  O'Donnel  arrives,  482.  As- 
sault repulsed;  the  siege  raised, 
486.  Dissensions  among  the  de- 
fenders, vi.  91.  Scarcity  in,  96. 
Arrival  of  French  succonrs,  96. 
Second  siege,  118-120.  Capitu- 
lates; the  conditions;  the  ^rrhon 
have  the  option  of  entenng  the 
French  service,  126.  Persuasiona 
addressed  to  them.  128.  The  ma- 
jority volunteer  ror  France,  129. 
Question  regarding  the  treatr, 
I4ft-149. 
Lime  Street,  Roman  Catholic  chapel 

in,  ii.  881. 
**  Limp,"  a  Jacobite  sign;  its  signif- 

icadou,  vii.  60. 
Lincohi,  William  ni.*fl  visit  to,  viL 

266. 
Lincohi,  Edward  CKnton,  Earl  of, 

iv.  118. 
Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields,  houses  in,  i. 
391.      A  resort  of  beggars  and 
mountebank!!,     393.      Franciscan 
Establishment  in,  ii.  880. 
Lindsay,  Lieutenant;    his   part    in 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  vi.  238- 
241. 
Lisle,  Alice,  harbonn  Aigitive  reb- 
els, ii.  239.      Her  trial,  241-243. 
Put  to  death,  244.    Her  attamder 
reverMd,  v.  162. 
Li^Ie,  John,  assassinated,  v.  299. 
Littlecote  Hall,  iii.  425. 
Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  86.    His 
speech  on  William  lll.'s  use  of  the 
veto,  vii.  125.   Supports  Fenwick*s 
attainder,  449.    Made  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  449.    Chosen  Speaker 
of  the   House  of  Commons,  viiL 
156.    Appointed  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  195. 
Liturgy,  Laud*s,  for  Scotland,  i.  103 
Proposed  revisal  of  the  Litorgy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  iv.  956; 
V.  264. 
Liverpool,  i.  377. 

Livingi^tone,  Sir  Thomaa,  surprises 
the  Highlanders  under  Bucban,  v. 
497. 
Lkiyd,  David,  a  Jacobite  emissary 

vl.  71-77. 
Lloyd,  William,  Bishop  of  Nerwkh, 
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iiLnS.  A  nonjuror,  T.  340.  His 
coarersAtion  with  Sir  John  Trevor, 
v{.  48. 

Uo^d,  William,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph, 
ill. 216.  (See  Bishops,  the  Seven.) 
Assures  William  III.  of  his  sup- 
port, 317.  H  is  disbelief  of  the  Le- 
ffitiwacy  of  the  Trince  of  Wales, 
550.  Assists  at  the  coronation  of 
William  and  Mary,  iv.  268.  A 
member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, t.  261.  Translated  to  the 
see  of  Worcester,  viii.  175. 

Loans,  government,  antiquity  of,  1. 
318. 

Lobb.  Stenhen,  iii.  78. 

Lochbuy,  Maclean  of,  t.  105. 

Lochiel.    See  Cameron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Locke,  John ;  keeps  aloof  firora  the 
plots  of  the  British  refugees  on  the 
Continent  in  1686,  ii.  138.  Ejected 
from  his  Fellowship;  his  letter  on 
Toleration,  138.  Excepts  Roman 
Catholics  from  claim  to  Toleration, 
281.  His  dedication  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  v.  347.  His  alleged 
part  against  renewing  the  Licens- 
ing Act,  vii.  190,  note.  Takes  part 
in  the  discussions  on  the  cur- 
rency, 288.  His  paper  In  answer 
to  l^wndes;  his  proposed  expedi- 
ent, 290-292. 

Lock  hart,  Sir  George,  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session,  ii. 
400.  Resists  James  IL*8  policy, 
401-404.  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session ;  his  murder,  t. 
60. 

Lockhart,  Sir  William,  v.  66. 

Lollards;  their  movement  prema- 
ture, i.  48. 

London,  indignation  in,  against 
Charles  I.,  i.  120.  The  Plague 
and  Fire,  212.  Proceedings  agsmst 
the  corporation,  292.  Disfran- 
chised, 296.  Consumption  of  coal 
in,  349.  The  l^»ndon  clergv,  363. 
London  in  the  time  of  Charles  XL, 
882,  406.  Population;  customs, 
382.  The  city,  384.  Architect- 
ure; the  streets,  385.  The  mer- 
chants; subsequent  change  in 
their  habits,  386.  Festivities,  888. 
Power  of  t he  city,  388.  The  train- 
bands, 389.  Fashionable  part  of, 
)91.  Shop  signs,  395.  By  night; 
police;  lighting,  396,  397.  Coi^ 
ft»-iM>iises,    402,   405.     Sanitary 
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improvement,  449,  464.  Fails  Is 
support  Monmouth,  ii.  187.  Romas 
Catholic  establishments  in  (1686), 
879.  Agitation  sgainst  them,  381. 
The  Corporation;  dismissal  of  offi- 
cers, iii.  200.  Meeting  of  the  met- 
ropolitan clergv,  213.  Thev  refusa 
to  read  the  Declaration  or  Indul- 
gences, 214.  Illumination  for  the 
acquittal  of  the  bishops,  259.  Res- 
toration of  the  Charter,  344.  Dis- 
turbances in,  375.  Agitation 
against  the  Papists,  418.  Trans- 
actions after  the  flight  of  James 
ll.,iv.  12.  Riots,  16.  The  "  Irish 
night,'*  82.  Raises  a  loan  for  Wil- 
Uam,  58.  Returns  Whig  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Convention,  69. 
Illuminated  for  the  Proclamatioo 
of  WiliUm  and  Mary,  139.  Elec- 
tion of  1600,  T.  332.  Alarm  on 
the  news  of  the  defoat  ofT  Beachy 
Head,  418.  Offers  assistance  to 
the  Queen,  417.  Effect  of  the 
news  of  the  Bovne,  454.  The  Jac- 
obite press,  46^.  Excitement  in, 
on  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet, 
vii.  51.  Jacobite  agitation,  59. 
Various  reports  during  the  siege  of 
Kamur,  246.  Wagers  on  the  event 
of  the  war,  247.  Election  (1695). 
270.  Rejoicings  for  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick,  480.  Attempted  Procla- 
naiation  of  James  III.  m,  viti.  312. 
Election  of  the  Whig  candidates, 
(1701),  318. 

I^ndon  Bridge,  Old,  i.  384. 

Londondem*,  history  and  description 
of,  iy.  293-295.  *It^  gates  closed 
against  Lord  Antrim,  296.  Prot- 
estants take  refuge  there,  317. 
Defences  of,  345.  Succours  arrive 
from  Englund,  346.  Attempted 
betrayal  by  the  governor;  defence 
taken  up  by  tlie  inhabitants,  347. 
Character  of  the  inhabitjtnts,  349- 
851.  Measures  for  the  defence,' 
352.  Commencement  of  the  siege, 
355.  Assault  repulsed,  -355.  The 
blockade,  358.  Distre^  in  the 
town,  388.  Negotiations  with 
Richard  Hamilton.  394.  Extreme 
famine,  395.  Relieved,  and  the 
siege  raised,  399.  Rejoicings,  400. 
Relics  of  the  siege,  and  celebiB' 
tions  in  memory  thereof,  402. 

Londoners:  their  attachment  to  Lon- 
don, i.  887. 
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Lonfff  Thomas ;  his  pamphlet,  **  Vox 
Cteri,"  V.  285,  note, 

Longleat  Hall,  ii.  170^  Retirement 
of  Bishop  Ken  at,  ▼!.  54. 

Lonsdale,  barl  of  (Sir  John  Lowther), 
ii.  305;  iv.  160.  Made  tintt  Lord 
of  tho  Treasury,  v.  336.  Hia 
8peeche»  on  the  Revenue,  356. 
One  of  the  Council  of  Nine,  400. 
Abuse  of,  by  the  Whigs,  536.  Far- 
liamentarv  attack  upon,  vi.  143. 
Appointed  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
213.  Speak*  in  defence  of  I-ofd 
Nottingham,  346.  Resists  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill,  390.  Appointed  I^ord 
Privy  Seal,  viii.  195.  Joins  in  the 
resistance  of  the  Peers  to  the  Ke- 
suniption  Bill,  289. 

Loo,  William  lll.^s  mansion  at,  iii. 
82.  Negotiations  at,  between  Wil- 
liam 111.  and  the  Count  of  Tal- 
lard  on  the  Spanish  Succession, 
viii.  138.    The  treHty  signed,  143. 

Lords  Lieutenant,  duties  expected 
from,  by  James  II.,  iii.  181.  Many 
of  them  dismissed,  182. 

Lorges,  Duke  of,  sacks  Heidelberg, 
vii.  65. 

Lorraine,  Duke  of;  his  death,  v.  525. 

*•  Lottery  loan,*'  vii.  132. 

Louvois,  French  Minister  of  War,  iii. 
830.  Advises  the  devastation  of 
the  Palatinate,  iv.  272.  His  jeal- 
oasy  of  Lauzun,  319;  v.  385.  His 
advice  to  James  IL,  385.    Provides 

.  means  for  the  siege  of  Mons,  vi.  25. 
His  death,  249.  Hia  talents  as 
War  Minister;  adverse  to  the  plan 
of  invading  England,  252.      His 

f>lot  for  the  aasaiwinaiiou  of  Wil- 
iam,  324. 

Lovelace,  John,  Lord,  iii.  378.  Rises 
for  William,  379.  Made  prisoner, 
379.  Liberated  by  the  people  of 
Gloucester;  marches  to  Oxford, 
417.  His  threat  to  the  Lords,  iv. 
110. 

Low  Church  party,  iv.  217-219. 

Lowick,  Kuward;  his  share  in  the 
asaassiuation  plot,  vii.  315.  Ex- 
ecuted, 34-1. 

rA>wndes,  William;  hia  mistaken 
views  of  the  currency,  vii.  290. 
Locke's  refutation  of.  291. 

Lowther,  Sir  John.  See  Lonsdale, 
Earl  of. 

Lucas,  Charles,  character  of  hia  Irish 
patriotism,  vL  137. 


LUXBMBUBO 

Lacas,  Lord,  appointed  Lieutenant 
of  tlie  Tower,  iv.  14. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  refuses  to  take 
part  in  the  Whig  plots,  ii.  125.  His 
Swiss  retirement,  V.  299.  Returns 
to  London,  800.  Proclamation  for 
his  apprehension,  301.  His  flight; 
his  lomb  atVevay,302. 

Lumley,  Richard,  Lord,  ii.  190.  Pur- 
sues Monmouth,  215.  Joins  the 
revolutionary  conspiracy,  iii.  281. 
Signs  the  invitation  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  282.  Seises  Newcastle 
for  William,  410. 

Lundv,  Robert,  appointed  Governor 
of  Londonderry  by  Mountjoy,  iv. 
300.  Professes  his  adherence  to 
the  Government  of  William  and 
Mary,  316.  Repulsed  by  Hamil- 
ton at  Strabane,  342.  His  treach- 
ery, 345, 347.  His  flight,  349.  Sent 
to  the  Tower,  886. 

Lunt,  turns  informer  against  I^nca- 
shire  Jacobites,  vii.  165.  His  evi- 
dence at  Manchester,  170. 

Luttrell,  Colonel  Henry,  iv.  362.  His 
intrigues  at  LimericK,  vi.  92.  De- 
puted to  St.  Germains,  98.  Opens 
a  correspondence  with  the  Eng- 
lish, 117.  Deserts  James;  assas- 
sinated, 130. 

Luttrell,  Colonel  Simon^  ir.  862. 
Ejects  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  382.  Goverhor  of 
Dublin  for  James,  v.  422.  A 
member  of  the  deputation  from 
Limerick  to  St.  Germains,  vi. 
93.  Kemalns  faithful  to  James, 
180. 

Luttrell,  Narcissus;  his  Diaiv,  iv. 
140,  note. 

Luxemburg,  seized  bv  I^wis  XIV., 
i.  304. 

Lnxemburg,  Francis  Henir.  Duke 
of,  gains  the  battle  of  Fieurus,  v. 
414.  Commands  at  the  siege  of 
Mons,  vi.  26.  His  campaign 
against  William  III.  in  Flanders, 
82.  Covers  the  siege  of  Namur, 
308.  His  personal  peculiarities, 
814.  Receives  information  of  the 
Allies'  plans,  315.  Surprised  by 
William  at  Steinkirk,  317.  Re- 
trieves the  day,  319.  Advises 
Lewis  XIV.  to  give  battle,  vii.  35. 
Threatens  Liege,  38.  Gains  the 
battle  of  Landen,  42.  His  inactiv- 
ity after  the  battle,  46.    His  cam- 
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Aign  of  1694,  162.    His   death, 


paif 
187, 


Lyme  Regis,  Monmoath  lands  st,  ii. 
168. 

MACARTHY.      See  Mountcashel, 

Macclesfield,  Charles  Gerard,  Earl 
wf,  iii.  334.  Oppoees  the  Abjara- 
fion  Bill,  V.  875. 

Macdoiiald,  Mac  Ian,  of  Glencoe,  vi. 
220.  His  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of 
Ureadalbane,  222.  Takes  the  oaths 
to  the  Government  after  the  ap- 
pointed day,  224.  The  fact  of  bis 
having  taken  the  oaths  suppressed, 
234.     Slain  at  Glencoe,  242. 

Macdonald  of  Glengarry,  v.  106.  His 
quarrel  with  Sir  Ewan  Cameron, 
117.  At  the  battle  of  Killiecran- 
kie,  136.  His  quarrel  with  a 
Lowland  gentleman,  497.  At  the 
conference  at  Glenorchr,  vi.  219. 
Takes  the  oaths  to  William  III.*s 
Government,  224.  Examined  by 
the  Glencoe  Commissioners,  vii. 
226. 

Macdonald,  Colin  of  Keppoch,  v. 
98.  Threatens  Inverness,  99.  Joins 
Dundee,  104.  Examined  by  the 
Glencoe  Commissioners,  vii.  226. 

Macdonald  of  Sleat,  v.  105.  Retires 
(torn  the  Highland  army,  152. 

liIacdonalds,thcir  ancient  aftcendancy 
in  the  Highhinds,  v.  88.  Theii 
claim  to  be  Lords  of  the  Isle?,  96. 
Their  feud  with  the  citizens  of  In- 
verness, 98. 

Macka^',  General  Andrew,  iii.  362. 
His  skirmish  with  the  Irish  troops 
at  Wincanton,  395.  Sent  by 
William  III.  to  Scotland,  y.  53. 
Hi  A  campaign  in  the  Highlands, 
108.  His  plan  for  a  fortress  at  Iu> 
verlochy,  109.  Suspends  opera- 
tions, 1*18.  Marches  northwnrdi*, 
131.  Arrives  at  Killie<:rankte,  134. 
Defeated  by  Dundee,  139.  His 
retreat,  141-143.  Re-organises  his 
force,  149.  Detents  the  Highland- 
ers at  St.  Johnstoii*8,  150. 
Thwarted  by  the  Scotch  adminis- 
tration, 152.  Supported  bv  Wil- 
liam, 152.  Builds  Fort  William, 
498.  Serves  under  Ginkell  in 
Ireland,  vi.  98.  Forces  the  pas- 
Mge  of  the  Shannon  at  Athlone, 
106      Turns   the  Irish   flank  at 


Aghrim,  UL     At  tiM  iMttle  tf 
Steinkiric,  819.    His  fall,  320. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  Lord  Advo« 
cate,  ii.  40§.  Dismissed,  405. 
Hated  by  the  Covenanters,  v.  45. 
JEIis  speech  in  the  Scotch  Conren- 
tion  against  the  deposition  of 
James  II.,  55. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  collec- 
tion of  Newsletters  and  other  doc- 
uments, i.  428,  and  note^  ii.  22. 
note.  His  opinion  on  the  Rctmaii 
Catholic  question,  iii.  93. 

Mackintoshes,  the,  ▼.  97. 

Maclachlan,  Margaret,  murder  of,  8. 
89. 

Macleans,  the,  v.  92. 

'Macnaghtens,  the,  v.  91. 

Madrid,  Bread  riots  in,  viii.  201. 

Magdalene  College;  Cambridge, 
MSS.  at,  i.  335,  note.  See  Pepy- 
sian  Library. 

Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  iii.  146. 
Its  loyalty,  147, 148.  Its  wealth; 
vacancy  of  the  Presidency,  149. 
The  Fellows  cited  before  the  High 
Commission,  152.  Interview  of  the 
Fellows  with  James  II.,  158. 
Penn's  negotiations  with.  159, 161^ 
438.  Special  commissioners  sent 
to,  161.  Bishop  Parker  installed 
President,  163.  The  Fdlows 
footed,  165.  Turned  into  a  Pop- 
ish seminary.  167.  ConceseioDi 
of  James  in*  regard  to,  844  An- 
nounced reatoraiion  of  the  Fellows, 
846. 

Maine,  Duke  of,  a  natural  son  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  vii.  235.  His  cow- 
ardice, 241. 

Maintenon,  .Mat'ame  de,  sax-es  Treves 
from  destruction,  iv.  275.  G^ea 
herinBuence  with  I^wis  KIV.  to 
recogni!«e  James  III.,  viii.  304. 

Maloney,  an  Irish  bishop,  ii.  44^ 
note. 

Manchester,  Charles  Montague,  Earl 
uf.  j«»ins  the  rising  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  the  North,  iii.  393. 
Sent  ambassador  to  Pori^  viii.  196. 
Sends  news  to  William  IH.  of  the 
proclamation  of  James  HI.,  311. 
Recalled  from  Paris,  812. 

Manchester,  i.  373. ,  Special  oora- 
mission  at,  in  1,694<  vii.  169,  17a 
Acquittal  of  the  prisoners,  170. 

Manheim,  deatn  yed  by  the  Fr 
iy.  874. 
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Mauley,  John,  his  speech  Agnm<<t 
the  attainder  of  Fenwick,  vii. 
409. 

Mansuete,  Father,  iii.  75. 

Maniifactories,  wap^es  in,  i.  457. 
Ballads  re^rding,  458,  note. 
Children'8  labour  in,  459. 

Marlborough,  mound  at,i.  819,  note. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset's  house  at, 
V.  489. 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Duke 
of;  his  rise  and  character,  ii.  44, 
45.  Ambassador  extraordinary 
to  France,  46.  His  operations 
against  Monmouth,  191,  193.  At 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  208.    His 

gity  for  the  convicted  rebels,  250. 
its  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Delamere, 
815.  His  communications  with 
Dykvelt;  his  motives  for  desert- 
ing James  II.,  iii.  112.  His  letters 
to  William  HI.,  119;  817.  CJon- 
spires  agKinst  Jaiiie!*,380.  Attends 
James,  385.  Hi«  desertion,  397. 
Commands  the  English  brigade 
under  Waldeck;  repulses  the 
French  at  Walcourt,  v.  223.  Com- 
plaints of  his  avarice,  224.,  His 
relations  with  the  Princess  Anne, 
360.  Supports  the  Abjuration  Bill, 
875.  One  of  the  Council  of  Nine, 
400.  Advi9es  the  sending  rein- 
forcements to  Ireland,  473.  His 
expedition  to  Ireland,  490.  His 
dispute  with  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
burg;  takes  Cork,  491.  Takes 
Kinsale,  492.  His  reception  by 
William  on  his  return,  493.  Hated 
by  the  Jacobites;  his  ties  to  Wil- 
liam, vi.  74.  Seeks  an  interview 
with  Colonel  Sackville;  his  pre- 
tended repentance  for  his  deser- 
tion of  James  11.,  76.  His  trea- 
aonable  betrayal  of  secrets,  76. 
His  promises  to  James,  77.  Re- 
ceives a  written  pardon  from 
James,  79.  Accompanies  William 
to  the  Continent,  79.  His  corre- 
SDondence  with  James,  80.  His 
plot  for  the  restoration  of  James, 
184-188.  Calculates  on  the  annv's 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  185.  Dis- 
trusted'and  hetraved  hv  the  Jac- 
obites. 190. ,  Disgraced,'  192.  Va- 
rious reports  of  the  cause  of  his 
disgrace,  19'2.  His  signature  forged 
bv  UohtTi  Voung,  282.  Sent  to 
tfie  Tower,  286.  Hp leased ;  public 
vol..  viii  24 


feeling  in  favour  of,  290.  Robbed 
by  highwaymen,  336.  Excites 
discontent  again<«t  the  Dutch,  349. 
His  opposition  to  Government,  389. 
His  communications  with  Middle- 
ton,  vii.  23.  Supports  the  Bill  for 
regulating  State  trials,  118.  Be- 
traj»8  the  intended  expedition  to 
Brest,  154.  His  motives,  158. 
Offers  his  services  to  William,  and 
is  rejected,  159.  Change  in  his 
views  caused  by  the  death  of  Mar\% 

214.  Promotes  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Princess  .\nne  with  Williiira, 

215.  Implicated  in  Fenwick 's  con- 
fession, 384.  His  demeanour,  388. 
His  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
426.  William  Ill.'s  reconciliation 
with,  viii.  126,  127.  His  motives 
for  fidelity,  128.  His  support  of 
the  Court,  183.  Uxeshis  influence 
in  favour  of  Burnet  when  attacked 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  270. 
His  share  in  pas«ing  the  Resump- 
tion Bill,  296. 

Marlborough,  Sanih,  Lady,  iii.  115. 
Her  influence  over  her*  husband, 
116.  Her  friendship  with  the  Prin- 
cess Anne,  117.  Her  influence  over 
the  Princess,  v.  359.  Her  wilful- 
ness, 360.  Her  love  of  gain,  361. 
Forms  a  Princess's  party,  364. 
Attends  the  Princess  Xnne  td 
Kensington,  vi.  194. 

Marsiglia,  battle  of,  vii.  65. 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  i.  129. 

Mary  of  Modena,  Queen ;  her  rapac- 
ity, ii.  255.  Obtains  an  assign- 
ment of  rebel  prisoners,  256. 
Rapacity  of  her  maids  of  honour, 
257.  Her  jealousv  of  Catharine 
Sedley,  350.  Her  dislike  of  Roch- 
ester, 357.  Suspected  to  have  been 
bribed  by  Tyrconnel,  444.  Her 
pregnancy,  iii.  173.  Birth  cf  her 
son,  230  Her  flight:  her  recep- 
tion bv  Lewis  XIV.,  434;  iv.  63. 
Her  letters  to  her  correspond- 
ents in  London  betraved  to  Wil- 
liam IIL,  V.  293.  Tier  letter  to 
Montgomery,  510.  Gives  birth  to 
a  daughter,  vi.  257.  Question  re- 
specting her  jointure,  vii.  469,  470, 
note.  The  payment  of  herjointure 
made  conditional  on  the  removal 
of  James  II.  from  St.  Gerrnains, 
viii.  97.  Her  interview  with  Mar 
dame  de  Maintcnoii,  304. 
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IfOT,  Princ#««,  (afterwards  Queeo); 
•dncmtoil  m  PrutesUnt,  i.  231.  Mar- 
ries Willitiin  of  Oninf^t*,  349. 
Specimen  of  her  cirele^  um  of 
the  Knglwh  UniLCua«».  432.  note. 
Her  relations  with  ner  husband, 
ill.  23.  Which  are  cleared  up  by 
Burnet,  29.  Her  attachment  to 
her  husband,  30.  Her  dii«approval 
of  the  Declaration  of  Fndulf^ence, 
91.  Subscribe*  for  the  ejected 
Fellows  of  Magdalene  College, 
166.  Concurs  in  her  busband*s 
enterprise,  283.  Her  wrung*  at 
the  haiilH  of  her  father,  284.  Her 
hu«>band*s  asccndnnt-v  over  her, 
iv.  83.  [)etained  in  tTnlland,  107. 
Her  letter  to  Danby,  112.  Derlared 
Qut-eii ;  arrives  in  Kn;;land,  125. 
Her  demeanour  and  its  motives, 
12r».  Prwlaimed  Queen,  139.  Her 
popularity  ond  amiable  qualities, 
195.  Sets  the  fashion  of  taste  in 
china,  199.  Her  coronation,  267. 
Procljiimed  in  Scotland,  v.  56. 
Accepts  the  crown  of  Scotland,  61. 
Onlers  the  arrest  of  suspected  per- 
B<ms  409.  Her  anxiety  during  the 
IriMh  campaign,  454.  Recoires 
tidings  of  William's  wound,  and 
•ul>!H.>qiientl.r  of  his  victory  at  the 
Boyne.  455.  Her  solicitude  for 
her  father's  safety;  reviews  tlie 
volunteer  cavalry  at  Hounslow, 
455,  462.  Mer  inter\'iew  with  the 
PrincesK  Anne  on  Marlborough's 
treas<m,  vi.  192.  Demands  the 
diitmifsal  of  Lady  Marlborougli, 
195.  Incurs  blame  for  her  treat- 
ment of  I icr  sister.  197,  198.  Her 
conduct  to  nuspected  officers  of 
the  navy,  268.  Receives  a  loval 
address  from  tliem,  269.  fler 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
278.  Her  reply  to  the  raerchnnts* 
address  on  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna 
fleet,  vii.  62.  Attacked  by  the 
small-pox,  177.  Her  death,  180. 
General  sorrow,  and  exultation  of 
the  extreme  Jacobites,  180,  181. 
Her  funeral,  182.  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital established  in  honour  of  her, 
184.  PIlFect  of  her  death  in  Hol- 
land ;  in  France,  185, 186.  A  lock 
«f  her  hair  found  on  William  III. 
kfter  his  dentil,  viii.  327. 
Ilarylebone.  i.  381. 


MtMachiuetts,  charter  of,  qaettim 
regarding,  i.  300. 

Masse V,  John,  a  Roman  Catbolic» 
made  Dean  of  Chnstchorcb,  Ox* 
ford,  ii.  367. 

Massillon,  his  character  of  William 
HI.,  iil.37,  note. 

Blatthieson,  John;  his  ''Dying  Tes- 
timony,'* ▼.  520,  note. 

Manmont,  Lieut.  Genetal,  ir.  3^ 
944.  Directs  the  siege  of  London- 
derry; killctl,  355. 

Maurice,  Prince,  of  Orange,  i.  238. 

Maxwell,  Thomas,  vi.  9£  93.  1  «- 
fends  the  ford  of  the  Shannon  at 
Athlone,  101.  Taken  prisoner,  105. 

Maynard,  Sir  John:  his  great  age, 
and  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  ii.  W» 
WaiU  on  William  Prince  of  Or- 
ange  at  St.  James's,  iv.  46.  Ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  the  Great 
Seal,  162.  His  speech  oo  the 
conversion  of  the  Convention  into 
a  Parliament,  171. 

Mayor,  Lord,  of  London;  hit  state, 
i.  388. 

Mazarin,  DuchesA  of,  ii.  11. 

Medicine,  science  of,  its  progress  m 
Rutland  in  the  17th  century,  i.  449. 

Megrigny,  French  engineer  officer  in 
Kamur,  vii.  239. 

Melfort,  John  Dnimmond,  T^ord,  n. 
395.  His  apostasy  to  Popery,  39^ 
His  unpopularity,  iv.  111.  .At- 
tends James  IL*  to  Ireland,  321. 
His  unpopularity,  338;  v.  47. 
Advises  James  to  go  to  Ulster, 
iv.  339.  His  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  Kosen,  393.  His  let- 
ters to  Dundee  and  Halcarrax,  v. 
100.  Dismisseil  by  James  IL,  204. 
His  letter  to  Mary  of  Modena,  453. 
Made  a  Knight  of  tlie  (Jarter  at 
St.  Germains,  vi.  259.  The  author 
of  James's  Declanitioa,  260.  Hia 
advice  respecting  the  sei-ond  Dec- 
laration, vii.  25. 

Melgar,  Count  of,  a  Spanish  minister, 

viii.  110. 
Melville,  George,  Lord,  agent  of 
William  IIL  in  Scotland,  v  34. 
Appointed  Scutch  Secretirv  ol 
State,  67.  Appointed  Lor  I  lligb 
CommiiS:*ioner  tor  Scotland,  4i^ 
Timiditv  of  his  ndniin)«tration,  vi 
215.  Superseded,  216. 
Mentz,  recoverctl  from  the  French 
by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  v.  223. 
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Iferes,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  100. 

Mew,  Feter,  Bishop  uf  Winchester, 
ii.  200.  li«nd!t  his  horsen  for  the 
artillery  at  Sedgemoor,  209.  Pre- 
vented' bv  ilinefts  fmni  attending 
the  meeting;:  of  bishops,  iii.  215. 
Visitor  of  Magdalene  College,  344. 
Prepares  to  restore  the  Fellows  of 
Magdalene;  JDmmoned  to  London, 
848.  Appointed  a  member  of  the 
Ecclesiauicai  Commission,  v.  262. 
Officiates  nt  the  consecration  of 
Tillotson,  vi.  4U. 

Middlesex,    Presbyteriauism   in,   i. 

Middleton,  Charles,  Earl  of,  Secreta- 
ry of  State :  Manager  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons  for  James  11.,  ii.  100, 
292.  Hi'4  moderate  counsel  to 
James,  818.  His  official  denial  of 
a  secret  league  with  Lewis  XIV., 
iii.  328.  Demands  the  seals  from 
Sunderland,  351.  Receives  Wil- 
liam*s  messengers  from  Windsor, 
iv.  43.  His  character,  vii.  21. 
Invited  by  James  to  St.  Gennains, 
S2.  His  account  of  Versailles,  31. 
At  James  ll.^s  death-bed,  viii.  303. 
Created  Earl  of  Monmouth  by 
James  III.,  310. 

Mild  may.  Colonel,  iv.  182. 

Militia,  system  of,  i.  319,  322.  Dry- 
den's  satire  on,  321,  note.  Ras^ 
luti«m  for  increai«ing  its  efficiency, 
ii.  297,  301. 

Millevoix,  u  French  Fpy,  vi.  315. 
Detected,  and  employed  to  deceive 
Luxemburg,  316. 

MillingtoD,  Sir  Thomas,  vii,  177. 

Milton,  Christopher  (brother  of  the 
poet),  raised  to  the  bench  by  James 
IL,  ii.  361- 

Miltoii,  John;  his  remonstrance 
against  the  censorship  of  the  press 
i.  274.  His  pulitical  works  bunied 
at  Oxford,  297.  Hix  Paradise 
Lost,  439.  His  Areopagitica,  vi. 
401. 

Mings,  Sir  Christopher,  1.  334. 

Ministry,  government  by,  vii.  73. 
The  first  stens  thereto,  76,  151. 
Gradual  establishment  of,  296; 
viii.  130.  Levelling  tendency  of 
the  tenure  uf  office,  174. 

Mitchelburne,  Colonel  John,  at  Lon- 
donderry, iv.  390.  At  the  battle 
of  tlie  Boyne,  v.  4.*}2. 

Mogul  Empire,  vi.  Ibi.  Its  relations 


MONMoirrH 

with  the  East  India  Compaoj 
162,  169. 

"  Mohawks,"  i.  396. 

Mohun,  Lord;  his  part  in  the  mur« 
der  of  Mountford,  vi.  352,  358. 
His  trial  before  the  Peers,  and  ac- 
quittal, 354.  A  volunteer  in  the 
expedition  t>  Prest,  vii.  155. 

Molyiieux,  William,  character  of  his 
Irish  patriotism,  vi.  137.  His  ef- 
forts to  promote  Irish  manufac- 
tures, viii.  58.  Denies  the  right-of 
the  English  Parliament  to  legislate 
for  Ireland,  59.    Uis  death,  63. 

Monarchies,  medisval,  general  char- 
acter of,  i.  31.  Limited  by  the 
facility  of  resistance,  37.  Become 
absolute,  46, 

Monasteries,  benefits  of,  i.  9.  Ef- 
fects  of  their  abolition,  357. 

Monk,  George.    See  Albemarle. 

Monmouth,  Charles  Mordannt,  Earl 
of  (afterwards  Earl  of  Peterbor- 
ough); his  maiden  speech  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  ii.  308,  and  note. 
Advises  William  of  Orange  to  in- 
vade England,  iii.  44.  At  the 
Hague,  334.  Advances  to  Kxetei^ 
366.  Made  First  Commissioner  or 
the  Treasury,  iv.  160.  Raised  to 
the  Earldom,  270.  AtUcks  Mali- 
fkx  in  the  Lord.s  v.  191.  Retires 
from  office,  335.  One  ot^the  Coun- 
cil of  Nine,  400.  Sent  down  to 
the  fleet,  411.  Accompanies  Wil- 
liam III.  to  Holland,  vi.  11.  His 
secret  advice  to  Kenwick,  vii.  424. 
His  an;^r  at  its  rejection,  427. 
His  intrigue  discovered,  433.  His 
speech,  433.  Sent  to  the  Tower, 
435. 

Monmouth,  James,  Duke  of.  married 
to  Anne  Scott,  heiress  to  tne  Duke- 
dom of  Buccleuch,  i.  275.  Uis  ti- 
tles and  popularity,  275.  Ru- 
moured legitimacy  of  his  birth, 
276.  Supported  by  the  Protestant 
party,  277.  His  disgrace,  295. 
His 'house  in  Soho  Square,  391. 
His  character,  ii.  121.  Uis  resi- 
dence at  the  Hague,  121.  Retires 
to  Brussels,  127.  Consents  to  the 
attempt  on  England,  128.  His 
preparations  at  Amsterdam,  137. 
Detained  in  the  Texel,  165.  Sails; 
arrives  iit  Lyme;  His  declaration, 
168.  His  popularity  in  the  west, 
170.      Enters  Taunton,  176.    Eii 
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reception,  182.  I'roclaiined  King, 
lb4.  ills  reception  at  Bridge* 
HRler,  188.  His  army,  189. 
Marches  to  Glastonbury.  IBS. 
Threatens  Bristol,  194.  Marches 
lowarUs  Wiltshire,  196.  His  des- 
perate condition,  198.  His  scheme 
of  et«cape;  marches  to  Wells,  199. 
At  Bridgewater,  200.  Sur\'ey8  the 
royal  army,  201.  Resolves  on  a 
night  attack,  *a04.  His  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  .Sedgemoor,  908.  His 
fliffht,  a08,  ai4.  And  capture,  216. 
Um  entreaties  fur  pandon,  216. 
Taken  to  London,  219.  His  inter- 
Tiew  with  James  11.^  220^  221. 
Hia  interviews  with  his  wife  and 
others,  222-224.  His  execution, 
i25-fi27.  Popular  devotion  to, 
229.  Believed  to  be  living,  229. 
Severities  to  his  adherents.  24^ 
853.  His  treatment  bv  the  rrinoe 
of  Orange,  iii.  40.  His  portrait 
burned  by  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, ins.  Expectation  ot*  his 
reappearance,  239. 

ICouop<>lies,  Koyal  prerogative  of,  vi. 
151.  Settlemeut  of  tiie  question 
of,  vii.  1 17, 

Mons,  besieged  by  Lewis  XI  V.,vi.  26. 
Capitulates,  27.  Exultation  of  tlie 
Jacobites,  46.  Apathy  of  the 
Spanish  Government  in  its  de- 
fence, 800. 

Montage,  Charles;  his  eariy  intima- 
cy with  Prior,  iii.  54.  Enters  Par- 
liament, iv.  87.  His  ai^ument  on 
the  Peers*  privileges,  vi.  180-183. 
Made  Conmiissioner  of  the  Treas- 
uey,  214.  Proposes  to  raise  money 
by  loan,  369.  Defends  Burnet  in 
Parliament,  406.  His  family  and 
education ;  destined  for  the  Church, 
vii.  90.  His  poetry;  his  parlia- 
mentary success,  91,  92.  His  pat- 
ronage of  literature,  95.  His 
speech  on  the  naval  disasters,  109. 
Takes  up  Paterson's  plan  for  a  na- 
tional bank,  142.  Made  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  149.  Elect- 
ed for  VVei*tininMter,  271.  Takes 
part  in  the  discussions  on  the  cur- 
Hincy,  287-295.  His  resolutions 
.or  H  recoinage,  298.  Proposes  to 
meet  the  expense  by  a  winddw- 
tax,  29i».  Him  expeilient  Mf  Ex- 
chequer bills,  361.  His  iiiHuence 
with  the   Bank  of  England,  365. 


MOKLBT 

Success  of  his  measures,  389.  Hif 
speeches  on  the  attainder  of  Fea- 
wick,  4U,  415.  Made  Fir»t  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  449.  Parliamen- 
tarv  attack  upon,  viii.  39i,  41. 
Triumphant  exculpation,  42.  Hit 
project  of  a  General  Compaoy  in 
opposition  to  the  Oki  East  India 
Company,  65.  His  success,  and 
eminent  position,  71.  Elected  for 
Westminster,  134.  Hia  loss  of 
popularity,  164, 165.  His  alleged 
pride  and  corruj^tion,  165,  166. 
Absurd  stories  ot  his  luxarioua 
habits,  167.  Cause  of  the  libels 
published  against  him,  168.  Hia 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  Auditor- 
ship  of  the  Exchequer,  169.  170. 
Hia  conduct  compared  with  tW  of 
Pitt  under  similar  circumstances, 
171.  Pariiaineutary  mortificatiooa, 
171,  172.  Resigns  Chancellonhip 
of  the  £xche<)uer.  256. 

Montague,  Chief  Baron,  disnusaed 
by  James  IL,  ii.  362. 

MontaguCj  Ralph;  hb  rkare  in.  the 
French  intrigues  against  Danby*,  i. 
255. 

Montague  House,  i.  39L 

Montchevreuil,commands  the  French 
letl  wing  at  the  battle  of  Laoden, 
vii.  40.    Killed,  45. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James,  v.  55,  61. 
Aspires  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
Sute  for  Scotland,  66.  Organ- 
ises the  *'  Club  "  in  Edinburgh,  69. 
Strength  and  measures  <if  his  fac- 
tion, 124.  Intrigues  with  the  Jac- 
obites, 494,  495.  His  loss  of  ia« 
fl  uenoe,  501.  Letters  of  James  1 1. 
to,  510.  Quarrels  with  his  Jaco- 
bite allies,  511.  Betrays  hisasao- 
ciates,  513.  His  interview  with 
Shrewsbury,  vii.  149.  His  death, 
168. 

Montmorency,  House  of,  ri.  813. 

Montrose,  James  Graham  Man|uesf 
of,  his  victories,  wbv  unproUtable, 
V.  112. 

Mordaunt,  Charles,  Vi»'00uiit.  Sea 
Monmouth,  Earl  of 

More,  Henry,  i.  363. 

Morel,  warns  Burnet  of  the  plan  §at 
assassinating  William,  vi.  325. 

Mori^oii,  Jatuti.s  at'  Lonihaiderry,  ir. 
297. 

**  Morley.  .Mrs.,'*  name  as.*»umcd  K 
the  Princess  Anne,  iii.  1 
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Mortimer,  Roger,  precedent  of  his 
attainder  quoted,  vii.  419. 

Morton,  Judge,  insists  on  the  execU' 
tion  of  Claude  Duval,  i.  420. 

Moscow,  !<tate  of,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tttiy,  viii.  77. 

Mountcashel,  Viscount  (General  Ma- 
carthv),  ir.  816.  Marches  on 
Enniskillen,  403.  Defeated  at 
Newton  Butler,  406-407.  Breaks 
his  parole;  enters  into  the  service 
of  Lewis  XIV.,  v.  824. 

Mountford,  William,  the  actor,  vi. 
851.    Murdered,  363. 

Mountjo}',  William  Stewart,  Vis- 
count,  sent  by  T^Tconnel  into  Ul- 
ster, iv.  299.  At  Londonderry  and 
Enniskillen,  800.  His  mission  to 
St.  Gerroains,  806.  Sent  to  the 
Bastile,  818.  Included  in  James 
IL's  Act  of  Attainder,  377.  Killed 
at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  vi.  820. 

Muffgleton,  Lodowick,  i.  180. 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of.  See  Normanby, 
Marquess  of. 

Mnnro,  Captain  of  Cameronians,  v. 
165. 

•*Muns,*M.  896. 

Murray,  Alexander  Stuart,  Earl  of; 
his  apostasy  to  Popery,  ii.  897. 
Made  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
402. 

Murray,  Captain  Adam;  his  share 
in  the  defence  of  Londonderry, 
iv.  348.  His  conference  with  Lord 
Strabane,  864.    Leads  a  sally,  366. 

Murray,  Lord,  mn  of  the  Marauess 
of  Atbol,  takes  up  arms  for  Wil- 
liam IIl.,v.  129.  Besieges  Blair 
Casrle,  131.  Deserted  by  his  fol- 
lowers, 133    Raises  the  siege,  184. 

Mnsgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  demurs 
to  the  resolution  declaring  James 
II.  to  have  forfeited  the  crown,  iv. 
91, 103.  Defends  Sharp,  Dean  of 
Norwich,  vii.  101.  A  Tory  leader, 
101.  Mover  of  the  resolution  for 
the  exclusion  of  lx>rd  Somers  from 
office,  viii.  299.  His  rajectiou  for 
Westmoreland  in  1701,  818. 

Mntuiy  Bill,  the  first,  iv,  189. 

W'AGLE,  Sir  Richard.  Irish  Attor- 
''^  ney  General,  iv.  281,  86L    Ap- 

} pointed  James* :»  Secretarv  of  State 
or  Ireland,  v.  205.  One  of  the 
Lords  Justices  appointed  bv  Jame. 
n.,  vi.  118. 


KBWTOH 

Namur,  town  and  castle  ^f,  vi.  807. 
Besieged  by  the  French,  308. 
Surrender;  patriotism  of  the  citi- 
zens, 309, 810.  Besieged  by  Wil- 
liam  III.,  vii.  23^243.  The  town 
taken,  244.  Surrender  of  the  ca»> 
tie,  250.  EflBect  of  the  success,  253, 
254. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  revoked,  ii.  288. 

Narbprough,  Sir  John,  i.  384. 

Naseby,  battle  of,  i.  130. 

Nasj^u,  Hous8  of.  i.  238. 

National  debt,  origin  of,  vi.  362-370. 
Its  growth,  370.  Errors  in  regard 
to.  371-374. 

Neaie,  makes  arrangements  fop>tha 
lottery  lonn,  vii.  182. 

Neerwinden,  village  of,  part  of  Wil- 
liam's position  at  Landen,  vii.  89. 
Severe  fighting  at,  4L 

Nelthorpe,  a  rebel  Ai^itive,  ii.  239. 

Neville,  Judge,  dismissed  byJa — 
II.,  u.  361. 

Nevison,  William,  a  Yorkshire  high- 
wa}rman,  i.  419. 

Newcastle,  John  Holies,  Duke  of, 
entertains  William  at  Welbeck, 
vii.  267. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  dismissal  of  al- 
dermen in,  iii.'  20L 

Newmarket,  William  in.*s  visit  to, 
vii.  264.  Tallard  accompanies 
William  to  the  Spring  Meeting, 
viii.  118.  Distinguished  attend- 
ance; various  amusements,  119, 
120.  Important  discussions  at, 
122,123. 

Newport,  Viscount,  iii.  188. 

Newsletters,  i.  427. 

Newspapers,  i.  425.  First  appear- 
ance of,  vii.  256.  Their  politics 
favourable  to  the  Revolution,  268. 

Newton  Abbotj  William's  Declara- 
tion read  at,  iii.  366. 

Newton  Butler,  baUie  of,  iv.  405, 
406.  Compared  with  Killiecran- 
kie,  V.  146. 

Newton,  Isaac,  i.  450.  Attends  as  a 
dcputv  from  Cambridge  before 
the  High  Commission,  iii.  141. 
Member  for  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity in  the  Convention,  Iv.  88. 
Votes  for  Sir  R.  Sawyer  for  Cam- 
bridj^e  Universitv,  in  1690,  v.  332. 
Takes  part  in  t(ie  discussions  on 
the  currency,  vii.  287.  Appointed 
Governor  of  the  .Mint,  367.  His 
energy  in  the  re-coinage,  368.  hihI 
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note.  Elected  for  Cambridge  Uni- 
vereity  in  1701,  viii.  319. 

Nickers,'  i.  396. 

Nimegaen,  treaty  of,  i.  252.  Its  slow 
progrew,  vii.  464. 

KoailleB,  Duke  of;  his  successes  in 
Catalonia,  vii.  65, 160. 

NoDcoropounders,  vii.  17.  Dissatis- 
fied with  Jameses  second  Declara- 
tion, 28. 

Konconformists,  expeljed  from  their 
benetices,  i.  194.  Persecuted,  195. 
Laws  against,  rigorously  enforced, 
291.  Persecution  of,  bv  James 
II.,  ii.  270,  273.  James' II.*8  de- 
sign for  a  coalition  with  the  Irish 
Nonconformijtts,  fii.  57.  The  pe- 
nal statute)*  suspended  in  their  fa- 
vour, 64.  Their  feelings  with  re- 
gard to  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence, 67.  Hold  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  Court  and  the 
Church,  70.  Courted  bv  both 
parties,  70,  71.  Some  of  them 
side  with  the  Court,  76.  Their 
addresses  to  the  King.  78.  The 
majority  with  the  Church,  80. 
Their  dissatisfaction  with  their 
miniftters  of  the  Court  nnrty, 
86,  87.  Their  distrust  of  James 
Il.'s  policy,  200.  (Of  London), 
their  patriotic  conduct,  212.  Their 
deputation  to  the  bishops  in  the 
Tower,  229.  Their  address  to 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  iv.  46. 
Their  dislike  of  the  Comprehen- 
sion Bill,  243j  244. 

Nonjurors;  their  arguments  against 
taking  the  oaths,  v.  232>234. 
Their  principles  untenable,  235. 
Their  numbers;  prelates  and  emi- 
nent divines  among,  240-253. 
General  chanicter  of,  253-256. 
Outcry  against,  during  the  alarm 
of  French  invasion,  468.  Attempt 
of  the  Government  to  conciliate 
them,  vi.  48.  Sees  of  the  Noiijur- 
ing  Bishops,  filled,  49.  Succes- 
sion of,  provided  for  by  Sanoroft ; 
they  sink  into  contempt,  56,  57. 

Konj  iirors,  Presbyterian ;  their  polit- 
ical tenets,  v.  519-522. 

Norfolk,  Dukes  of;  their  palace  at 
Norwich,  i.  871. 

Norfolk,  Henry,  Duke  of,  ili.  191. 
Kises  for  William  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, 416.  Accompanies  W  illiam 
to  Holland,  vi.lL 


nOBTBUHBKSLAXD 

Norfolk,  Duchess  of;  her  share  la 
Monmouth's  intrigue  with  Sii 
John  Fenwick,  vii.  424-433. 

Norman  Kings  of  England,  i.  4, 16. 

Norman  by,  «^hn  Sheffield,  Marqueaa 
of  (Earl  of  Mulgrave);  his  eariy 
promotion  in  the  navy  and  amy, 
I.  832.  His  character,  iii.  140. 
His  share  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  141. 
Waits  on  the 'Prince  of  Orange  at 
St.  James's,  iv.  59.  Takes  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  173.  His  speech  on  the  as- 
sessment for  the  Land  Tax,  vi. 
360.  On  the  Place  Bin.  887. 
-  Signs  the  protest  against  the 
censorship  or  the  press,  409.  Op- 
poses the  Bill  for  regulating  State 
Trials,  vii.  118.  Kaised  to  the 
Marquisate,  151.  Resists  Fen- 
wick^s  attainder,  428. 

Normandy,  separation  of,  from  Eng« 
land,  i.  16. 

Normans;  their  great  qualities,  i.  IS. 
Their  conquests,  13.  In  England, 
14.  Their  amalgamation  with  tb« 
Saxons,  17. 

North  Road,  the  Great,  i.  409. 

NorUi,  Hoger,  i.  301.  His  ''Ex- 
amen,**  388,  note.  His  statement 
refpecting  Dangerfield,  iL  76, 
note. 

North,  Sir  Dudley,  his  house  in  Ba- 
singhall  Street,  i.  387.  His  ca- 
reer and  character,  ii.  106,  109. 
Questioned  for  packing  iuries,  v. 
305.  His  dislike  of  banking,  vii. 
135.  His  tract  on  the  Currency, 
289. 

Northampton.  Spencer  Coropton, 
Karl  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Hopton  Heath,  ii.  307. 

Northampton,  George  Comptoo, 
Eari  or,  (grandson  of  the  above), 
iii.  189. 

Northamptonshire,  contested  election 
for  (1685),  ii.65. 

"  Northern  Memoirs,*'  y.  74.  note. 

Northumberiand.  wild  state  of 
(timeofChariesIL),  i.  313.  Elec- 
tion for  (1685),  ii.  67. 

Norihumberland  Household  Book,  I 
845. 

Northumberland,  George  Fi'troy. 
Duke  of.  Lord  of  the  Bedcbani.' 
ber  to  James  II ,  iii.  437;  iv.  U. 
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NORWICH 

Knnrich.  in  the  time  of  Charles  IT., 
I  870. 

Nottingham,  i.  372. 

Nottingham,  UeDeage  Finch.  Earl 
of;  his  high  re^utatiort,  iii.  104. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Karl  of, 
son  of  the  above;  his  conferences 
with  Dykvelt,  iii.  103.  His  char- 
acter and  appearance,  105.  His 
hesitation  in  joining  the  Revolu- 
tion, 280.  Questioned  by  James 
II.,  855.  His  speech'  in  fa- 
vour of  a  Regency,  iv.  96.  His 
speech  on  the  settlement  of  the 
Government,  118.  Appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  William 
and  Mary,  157.  His  dissen- 
sions with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
208.  His  ecclesiastical  views,  225. 
Brings  forward  the  Toleration  Bill, 
227.  Moves  the  Comprehension 
Bill,  237.  Resists  the  Bill  con- 
firming the  Acts  of  the  Parliament 
of  1689,  v.  368.  One  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nine,  400.  His  interview 
with  Crone  in  Newgate,  407. 
Imparts  to  Queen  Marv  the  news 
of  the  victory  of  tfie  Boyne, 
455-  Attends  William  III.  at 
the  Hague,  vi.  19.  Hated  by 
the  extreme  Whigs,  204.  His 
Quarrel  with  Admiral  Russell,  831. 
Supported  by  the  Peers,  346. 
William's  confidence  in  his  hon- 
esty, 421.  Retires  from  office,  vii. 
112.  Supports  the  Bill  for  regulat- 
ing State  Trlal«,  118.  His  scru- 
ples in  regard  to  the  As>ociation, 
345.  Resists  Fenwick*s  attainder, 
428. 

Nugent,  Thomas,  Irish  Cliief  Justice 
of  the  Ring's  Bench,  iii.  303 ;  iv. 
281,311. 

(JATES,  TITUS,  i.  256.  His  ex- 
travagant stories  and  evidence, 
261,  262.  His  evidence  against 
Lord  StaflTord,  286.  Proceedings 
against  him ;  attempts  to  procure 
his  escape,  ii.  68.  His  appearance ; 
his  trial,  conviition,  and  sentence, 
69,  70.  His  punishment,  71.  His 
impostures,  whv  successful,  280. 
Released  from  Newgate,  v.  165. 
Brings' a  writ  of  error  before  the 
Lords,  166.  His  sentence  con- 
firmed, 169.  Bill  for  annulling  his 
Mutenca  passes  the  Commons,  171. 


ORPORD 

Conference  of  the  Houses  on  his 
case,  172,  173.  Receives  a  pardon 
and  a  pension,  175.  His  re-ap. 
pearance,  303.  His  discontent; 
Joins  the  Baptists,  vi.  202.  Ex- 
pelled by  them,  202.  His  connec- 
tion with  Fuller,  203. 

O'Brien,  an  adventurer,  employed  by 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  vii.  404. 
»*  Ob:-ervator,"  the,  i.  429. 
O'Donuel,  Baldearg;  his  exile  in 
Spain;  escapes;  arrives  in  Ire- 
land, V.  484.  Enters  Limerick, 
485.  Makes  terms  with  General 
Ginkell,  vi.  115. 

Ogilby;  his  Itinerariam  AnglisB,  L 
342,  note. 

Oglethorpe,  Colonel,  attacks  the  reb- 
els  at  Keynsham,  ii.  198.  At  tha 
battle  of  Sedgemoor,  208. 

Oldham,  i.  360,  note. 

Oldmixon.  ii.  237,  note. 

Omagh,  destroyed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, iv.  317.  James  II.  al^ 
842. 

0*Neil,  Sir  Neil,  killed  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  v.  436. 

O'Neils,  family  of,  ii.  414. 

Orange,  dismantled  by  Lewis  XIY^ 
iii.  36. 

Orfbrd,  Earl  of  (Edward  Russell), 
takes  part  in  the  consultations 
with  Dykvelt,  iii.  110.  Negotiates 
between  William  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  leaders  of  English  par- 
ties, 275.  Obtains  the  adhesion  of 
Shrewsbury.  277.  Signs  the  in- 
vitation to  William,  282.  Arrives 
in  Holland.  318.  One  of  the 
Council  of  Nine,  v.  400.  Proposes 
the  despatch  ordering  Torrington 
to  give  battle;  sent  down  to  the 
fleet.  411.  UU  character,  vi.  70. 
His  letter  to  William;  his  dealings 
with  the  Jacobites,  70.  James 
II. 's  expectations  of  assistance 
from,  254.  Disgusted  bv  Jameti's 
Declaration,  265,  266.  .loined  bv 
the  Dutch  fleet,  267.  Reads  the 
Queen's  despatch  to  his  assembled 
oflicem,  269.  Stands  out  to  sea, 
269.  Defeats  Tourville  at  La 
Hogue,  271-275.  Puts  to  sea.  and 
returns^,  329.  Quarrels  with  Not 
tingliam,  331.  Supported  by  the 
Common!',  345.  Superseded  in 
the  command  of  the  navv,  421 
His  communications  with  Xliddl* 
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ton,  vil.  23.  His  infiaence  over 
the  Whiff  party,  85,  86.  Made 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  111. 
His  secresy  in  regard  to  the  plan 
against  Brest,  154.  Sails  for  the 
Mediterranean,  155.  Arrives  in 
the  Mediterranean,  100.  Baffled 
by  the  Spanish  Government;  his 
imprOYod  naval  administration, 
161.  Winters  at  Cadiz.  162.  His 
aoperiority  in  the  Meditermnean 
(lo96),S55.  His  services  and  popu- 
larity. i72.  Elected  for  Middlesex 
(1695),  273.  Joins  the  fleet  on  the 
discovery  of  the  aswisshiation  plot, 
338.  Puts  to  sea.  330.  Implicat- 
ed in  Fen  wick's  confession,  384. 
His  demeanour,  388.  Demands 
inquiry  into  Fenwick*s  confession, 
406.  Made  Eari  of  Orford  and 
Viscount  Barfleur,  447.  His  ad- 
ministration of  the  navjf,  viil  190. . 
Parliamentary  inquiry  mto  his  ad- 
ministration, 191.  Compelled  to 
resign  the  Treasnrership  of  the 
Admiralty,  193.  His  dispute  vith 
Sir  George  Rooke,  and  retirement, 
194. 

Orkney,  Countess  of.  See  Eliza- 
beth  viltiers. 

Ormond,  James  Butler,  Duke  of.  1. 
137.  His  income,  338.  High 
public  estimation  ofy  ii.  29.  Re- 
called from  Ireland,  81.  Keeps 
aloof  from  Popish  observances,  57. 
His  moderate  counsel  to  James  II., 
818.  Supports  Catharine  Sedley, 
348.  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  iii.  136.    His  death,  895. 

Ormond,  Duke  of  (grandson  of  the 
above);  elected  Cnancellorof  the 
University  of  Oxford,  iii.  295. 
Deserts  James  11.,  400.  Present 
at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary,  iv.  267.  Made  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  270.  Meeting  of 
Irish  proprietors  at  his  house,  302. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  v. 
430.  Accompanies  William  HI. 
to  Holland,  vi.  11.  At  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk,  320.  His  house 
broken  into,  335.  Taken  prisoner 
at  I<anden  vii.  42.  His  part  in  the 
debate  on  Fenwick*s  attainder, 
429,431.  Grant  of  Irish  lands  to, 
bv  the  House  of  Commons,  viii. 
287.  Tresent  at  the  death  bed  of 
WUliam  HI.,  326. 
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Oropesa,  Spanish  ministei,  popular 
attack  upon,  viii.  201. 

Osborne,  Sir  Tbomas.  See  Dauby, 
Eari  of. 

Ossory,  Earl  of,  commands  British 
auxiliaries  in  Holland,  i.  249. 

OstaIric,taken  by  the  Fn;nch,vii.  1§0. 

Ottobuoni,  Peter.  See  Alexander 
VIII. 

Overall,  Bishop;  his  treatise  on  the 
rights  of  governors,  vi.  60,  note. 

Oxford,  meeting  of  Parliament  at 
(1681),  i.  286.  Eminent  divines 
at,  363.  Flving  coach  to,  414. 
Low  state  of  Greek  learning  at 
(time  of  Charies  II.),  434.  Loyal 
address  from,  to  James  II.,  Ii.  i<2. 
Loyalty  of  the  University,  If  L 
Roman  Catholics  at,  under' James 
n.,  367.  Bishopric  of,  368.  The 
University;  its  splendour,  iii.  1^ 
Its  loyalty,  188.  James  II.^s  at- 
tack 'upon,  143.  Jamet  II.  at, 
167.  Agitation  In,  on  the  affairs 
of  Magdalene  College,  163,  16ft. 
The  Corporation  o^  refuses  (o  re- 
sign its  charter,  204.  Election  of 
Chancellor  at,  295.  Welcomea  the 
insurgents^  268.  William  IIl.*s 
visit  to,  vii.  417. 

Oxford,  Aubrey  de  Yere,  Earl  of,  iii. 
182.  Dismissed  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenancv  of  Eesex,  183.  At 
the  Council  of  Ivords,  405.  Joins 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  418. 
At  the  baUle  of  the  Boyne,  v.  480. 

Oxford,  Earls  of;  iii.  182. 

pALAMOS,  taken  by  the  French, 

*^    vii.  160. 

Palatinate  laid  wa«te  by  the  French, 
under  Duras,  in  1689,  iv.  272.  274. 
Again  ravaged  by  the  Frenen  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Lorges,  in  1693, 
vii.  65. 

Palatine  Elector,  the;  his  prudent 
advice  to  James  II.,  ii.  883. 

Panal  supremacy,  advantages  of,  in 
tne  dark  ages,'  i.  9. 

Papillon,  Thomas,  a  Director  of  the 
East  India  (Company;  an  Ex- 
clusionist,  vi.  159.  Retires  from 
the  Direction,  160.  His  accusa- 
tion against  Sir  Joeiah  Child,  164. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Oimmons  in  the  aflah 
of  the  Redbridf^p,  vii.  116, 

Paris,  rejoicings  in,  on  tJie  reiiort  «4 
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WUliam  III.*8  death  at  the  Utile 
of  the  Bo}-ne.  v.  461. 

Parker,  Samuel,  made  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  ii.  368;  in.  149.  Kecom- 
mended  by  James  II.  for  the  Pres- 
idency of  Maffdalene  College,  153. 
InstaUed  in  the  Presidency,  163. 
His  death,  167. 

Parkhurst,  Bishop,  i.  56. 

Parkinson,  R.,  on  the  population  of 
Manchester,  i.  374,  note. 

Parkyns,  Sir  William,  a  Jacobite 
conspirator,  vii.  221.  His  share  in 
the  assassination  plot,  811.  Arms 
found  at  his  honse,  331.  His  trial 
and  conviction,  330.  Refuses  to 
betmy  his  confederates;  executed, 
342. 

Parliament,  powers  of,  i.  32. 
Strength  of  Puritans  in  (onder 
Elizabeth),  66.    Abstains  from  op- 

^  position,  66.  Takes  np  the  ques- 
tion of  monopolies,  69.  Kleven 
years*  disuse  of,  by  Charles  I.,  94. 
Called,  in  cooseouence  of  the 
Scotch  war,  104.  Dissolved,  106. 
The  Long  Parliament,  106.  Its 
measures;  parties  in,  107.  Its 
unanimity  at  the  outset,  109.  Its 
increased  demands  on  the  King, 
123.  Its  resources  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  124. 
Reverses,  126.  Submits  to  mili- 
tary rule,  134.  Dissolved,  144. 
Parliaments  under  Cromwell,  148. 
149.  The  Long,  revived;  secona 
expulsion,  157.  Its  return,  161. 
And  final  dissolution,  163.  Con- 
vention summoned  by  Monk;  its 
meeting,  164.  Dissolved  by 
Charles  II.,  192. 

Parliament  of  1661,  its  zeal  for  n^- 
alty,  i.  192.  Opposition  in,  to 
Charles  II.,  212.    Deceived  by  the 

'  Cabal ;  prorogued,  236.  Dissolved 
260;  vi.  380.    Its  servility,  381. 

Parliament  of  1679  (the  first);  its 
violence  against  Papists,  i.  263. 
Prorogued,  273.  Second  Parlia- 
ment of  1679,  274.  Meets;  the 
Exclusion  Bill  passed  by  the  Com- 
mons, 284.  The  Lords  throw  out 
the  Bill,  286. 

Parliament  of  1681;  summoned  to 
meet  at  Oxford,  i.  286.  ^Its  meet- 
ing and  dissolution,  288. 

Parliament  of  1685,  ii.  38.  Its  at- 
tachment to  the  Court,  67.    Meats ; 
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preliminary  consultations,  0ft. 
Elects  a  Speaker,  100.  Its  pro- 
ceedings  regarding  religion,  106, 
107.  Votes  supplies,  108.  At- 
taints Monmouth,  176.  Its  Uberal 
supplies  to  James  II.,  177.  Ad- 
journed, 179.  Re-assembles  (Nov. 
1686),  291.  Opposition  organised 
in,  292.  Majonties  against  Gov- 
ernment, 800,  302.  Addresses 
James  II.  on  the  Test;  reprimand- 
ed by  him,  303.  Prorogued,  355. 
Dissolved,  iii.  131. 

Parliament  of  1689  (See  Convention) 
enters  into  the  question  of  reve- 
nue, iv.  174-176.  Passes  the  Tol- 
eration Bill,  235.  And  the  Bill 
for  settling  oaths,  247.  Petitions 
William  III.  to  summon  Convoca- 
tk>n,  261.  Addresses  the  Ejng  on 
the  proceedings  of  Lewis  XlV., 
278.  Disputes  in,  v.  171,  175. 
Disputes  between  the  Houses,  178. 
Recess,  198.  Re- assembles,  288. 
Votes  supplies,  289.  Passes  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  290.  Inquires  into 
naval  abuses,  292.  Inauires  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Irisn  war,  294. 
Violence  of  the  Whig  faction,  294- 
801.  Impeachmento,  303.  Ap- 
points the  '*  Murder  Committee,** 
306.  Profogued,  327.  Dissolved, 
330. 

Parliament  of  1690;  its  meeting,  v. 
364.  Settles  the  revenue,  366- 
357.  Passes  a  Bill  Declaring  the 
Acts  of  the  last  Parliament  valid, 
369.  Passes  the  Act  of  Grace, 
376.  Prorogued,  380.  Re-assem- 
bles, 627.  Grants  supplies;  ap- 
points Commissioners  to  examine 
accoudts;  debates  on  ways  and 
means,  627.  Question  of  Irish 
contiscations,  629.  Question  of 
proceedings  against  Lord  Torring- 
ton,  631.  Re-assembles  in  Octo- 
ber, 1691,  vL  141.  Grants  supplies; 
debates  on  official  fees  and  Fata- 
ries,  142  -145.  Debates  on  the  set- 
tlement of  Ireland;  question  relH- 
tive  to  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
146-148.  Debates  on  the  East 
India  trade,  169.  Passes  rerolu- 
tions  on  the  subject,  171.  Bill 
brorght  in,  but  defeated  br  the 
Companv,  172.  Petitions  William 
III.  to  dWolve  the  Company,  173. 
Debates  on  the  Bill  fur  regulating 
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Trials  for  High  Treason,  173-178. 
Discussion  on  the  Lords*  amend- 
meut,  178-183.  The  bill  dropped, 
184.  Inquires  into  Fuller's  alle- 
gations of  a  plot,  206.  Session  of 
1692,338.  Parties  in,  339.  Ques- 
tion of  privilege  in  the  Lords,  340. 
Debates  on  the  f^tate  of  the  nation ; 
the  Grand  Commiitee  of  Advice, 
941.  Inquires  into  naval  admin- 
iatration,  344-346.  Revival  of  the 
Bill  for  regulating  Trials  for  Trea- 
son. 349.  Reiiunied  debate  on  the 
India  trade,  354.  Votes  supplies, 
356.  Regulates  the  Land  Tax, 
857.  Dispute  between  the  Houses, 
359.  Raises  money  by  loan,  369. 
Question  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
376.  Becomes  unpopular,  382,  383. 
Debates  on  the  Place  Bill,  887, 
388.  On  the  Triennial  Bill,  389- 
892.  Secresy  of  debates,  393. 
Bums  Burnet's  Pastoral  Letter, 
406.  Addresses  William  IIL  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  416.  Debates 
on  naval  miscarriages,  vli.  109, 110. 
On  the  trade  with  India,  116. 
On  the  regulation  of  Trials  for 
High  Treason,  118.  On  the  Trien- 
nial Bill,  119-121.  On  the  Place 
Bill,  121.  Excitement  in  on  Wil- 
liam IIL's  employment  of  the  Ve- 
to. 123.  Representation  to  the 
King;  his  reply,  125.  Reaction  In 
the  King's  favour,  125.  Debates 
on  the  Bill  for  the  Naturalisation 
of  Foreign  Protestants,  127-129. 
Debates  on  Suppiv,  130.  Ways 
and  Means,  131.  "Debates  on  the 
Bank  of  England  Bill^  143-145. 
Prorogued,  148.  Meets  in  Novem- 
ber, 1694,  173.  Debates  on  the 
Lancashire  prosecutions.  174. 
Resumed  debates  on  the  bills  of 
the  last  session,  176.  Abolishes 
the  censorship  of  the  pre.«s,  188.  In- 
quires into  official  corruption,  194. 
Expels  Sir  John  Trevor  from  the 
Speakership,  200.  Impeachment 
of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  207-210. 
Dissolved,  263. 
Parliament  of  1695  assembles,  vii. 
295.  Debates  on  the  Currency, 
298-300.  On  the  Bill  for  regulaV 
ing  State  Trials,  302-305.  Pro- 
ceedings on  the  grant  of  Crown 
Lands  in  Wales  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  806.     Proceedings    on 
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the  assassination  plot,  SM. 
'*The  Association,"  329,  845i, 
847.  Debates  on  the  Bill  for  th€ 
Regulation  of  Elections,  350.  On 
the  Bill  for  a  Land  Bank,  854-356. 
Re-assembles,  391.  Loyal  resola- 
tions,  393.  Proceedings  touching 
Fenwick's  confession,  407.  Com- 
mons' debates  on  the  Bill  for  Fen- 
wick's  attainder,  408-421.  Lords' 
debates,  426-432.  Debates  on 
the  Bill  for  regelating  Elections, 
440-442.  On  the  Bill  for  the  Reg- 
ulation of  the  Press,  443.  Abol- 
ishes the  privileges  of  Whitcfriara 
and  the  Savov ;  close  of  the  session, 
444,  447.  Meets  in  Dec  1697, 
viii.  17.  Loyal  address  of  the 
Commons  to  the  King,  18.  Res- 
olution for  the  reduction  of  the 
army,  19.  InefTectual  attempt  to 
rescmd  the  resolution,  26.  The 
army  reduced  to  10.000  men,  96. 
Liberal  provision  ror  the  navy; 
fixed  income  for  the  King,  27. 
Provides  securities  against  con- 
spiracies and  disaffected  persons, 
28.  Ways  and  means;  proposed 
resumption  of  crown  property 
granted  to  the  King's  Dutch  sef- 
yants,  33-37.  The  motion  de- 
feated, 38.  Debates  on  charges 
of  fraud  against  Montague,  39,41, 
43.  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
against  Charles  Duncombe,  43. 
Rejected  by  the  Lords.  52.  Dis- 
pute between  the  Blouses,  53. 
Length  of  the  session;  commer- 
cial questions,  54.  Endeavour  to 
prevent  smuggling  by  severe  pen- 
alties* 56.  Addresses  to  the  King 
for  the  protection  of  the  English 
woollen  manufactures  against  Irish 
competition,  63.  Debates  on  the 
revocation  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Charter,  67.  On  Monta- 
gue's  proposal  of  a  General  Com- 
pany, 69.  Debate  in  the  Lords: 
prorogation,  70.  Steady  support 
of  government  by  the  Parliament 
of  1695,  130. 
Parliament  of  1698,  strength  of  par- 
ties in,  viii.  137.  Discontent  at 
William  lU.^s  delay  in  Holland. 
153.  Choice  of  a  Speaker,  153, 
155.  Election  of  Sir  Thorn aii  lit* 
tieton,  155.  Resolution  for  the  re 
dnction  of  the  army  to  7000, 158 
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Pailoro  of  the  Ministrv  to  rescind 
the  resolution,  163.  Variance  be- 
tween the  HouM  of  Commons  and 
the  Ministry,  172-175.  Tvrannical 
conduct  of  the  House,  177.  The 
Bill  for  disbanding  the  army  passes 
the  Commons,  177.  Debate  in 
the  Lords;  the  Bill  passed,  178. 
Resolution  carried  in  the  Lords  in 
favoor  of  retaining  the  Dutch 
f^ards,  183.  William's  mesM^e 
to  the  Commons,  186.  The  pre- 
vious question  carried,  188.  Ad- 
dress to  the  King,  187.  Discus- 
sion on  naval  administration,  189, 
191.  Clause  for  the  appointment 
of  Commissioners  to  take  account 
of  property  forfeited  in  Ireland ;  the 
Lords  demur,  192.  Prorogation, 
193.  Proceedings  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Scottish  Company 
for  colonizing  Darien,  228.  As- 
sembles in  Nov.  1699,  265.  Intem- 
perate address  of  the  Commons  to 
the  King,  266.  Attack  on  Somers, 
266.  On  Burnet,  268.  Second 
attack  on  Somers,  278,  274.  Pro- 
ceedings on  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  Irish  forfeited  estates, 

280.  Remuneration  to  the  Com- 
missioners who  signed  the  report, 

281.  Sir  Richard  Levinge  sent  to 
the  Tower;  the  Resumption  Bill, 

282.  Extravagant  grants  to  the 
Duke  of  Onnond,  287.  The  Re- 
sumption Bill  tncked  to  the  I^nd 
Tax  Bill ;  indignation  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  288.  Amendments  car- 
ried by  them;  rejected  by  the 
Commons,  290.  Violence  of  tiie 
House  of  Commons,  291.  Confer- 
ences between  the  Houses,  293, 294. 
The  I^rds  give  wav  and  pass 
the  Bill,  2»6.  Motion' in  the  Com- 
mons for  the  removal  of  Lord  Som- 
ers from  office,  299.  Its  defeat, 
299.  Prorogation,  301.  Dissolu- 
tion, 317. 

Parliament  of  Ireland,  summoned  by 
James  U.,  in  1689.  iv.  361-364. 
Passes  the  Toleration  Act,  366. 
Confiscates  the  property  of  Prot- 
estants, 367. 

Parliament  (Irish),  of  1692;  assem- 
bles; its  composition  and  limited 
powers,  vi.  413.  Rejects  the  Act 
of  Settlement;  appoints  Committee 
of  Grievances,  414,  415. 
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Parliament,  Scotch,  constitution  of, 
i.  103.  Pariiumentof  1685;  itssnb- 
serviencv  to  James  II.,  ii.  82. 
Enacts  tlie  statute  against  conven- 
ticles, 83.  Assembles  in  1686, 
402.  Its  refVactorv  spirit,  402. 
Representatives  of  towns,  403. 
Adjourned,  407.  The  Parliament 
of  1689;  factions  in,  v.  123-125. 
Passes  the  Act  of  Incapacitation, 
126.  Refuses  supplies,  127.  Ad- 
oumed,  143.  Re-assembles  in 
1690,  498.  Factiousness  and 
veimlity  of  the  leading  statesmen, 
499.  Government  obtains  a  ma- 
jority, 501.  Votes  supplies,  501. 
Restores  the  ejected  Ptesbyterian 
ministers,  504.  Settles  the  church 
constitution,  504-507.  Settles  the 
question  of  church  patronage,  508. 
Adjourns,  515.  Re-assembles  in 
1693,  vi.  424.  Its  unexpected  mod* 
eration.  427.  Meets  in  1695,  vii.  232. 
Proceedings  in  regard  to  the  Glen- 
coe  massacre,  225-228.  Votes 
supplv,  233.  Meets  in  the  autumn 
of  16d6 ;  passes  Acts  for  the  secu- 
rity of  Government;  Act  for  the 
settling  of  Schools,  452.  Passes 
an  Act  incorporating  a  Company  to 
carr^'  out  Paterson^s  scheme,  viii. 
220.  Powers  g^ven  to  the  Com- 
pany, 220. 

Partition  Treaty,  the  first,  viii.  138. 
Unreasonable*  outcry  against,  13^ 
145.  The  second  Partition  Treaty, 
200. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  ii.  336. 

Pasquinades,  iii.  128. 

Paterson,  William;  his  plan  of  a  Na« 
tional  Bank,  vii.  141.  His  fruit- 
less projects,  viii.  211.  His  intim- 
acy with  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  212. 
Popularity  of  his  schemes  in  Scot- 
land, 213,  214.  Proposes  the  col- 
onization of  Darien  by  Scotland, 
216-219.  His  examination  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  230.  His 
obstinate  self-deluafonj  230.  Sails 
for  America,  232.  His  disastrous 
failure,  242. 

Patrick,Siroon,preacher  at  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  i.  364.  Takes 
part  in  the  conference  with  Reman 
Catholic  divines,  ii.  436.  His  share 
in  resisting  the  reading  of  Jameit 
11.*8  Declaration,  iii.  214.  A  mem  • 
ber  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commit 
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tion,  V.  369.  Employed  to  re- 
write the  Collects;  bk  style,  255, 
956,  and  note.  Mnde  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  276.  Translated  to 
the  See  of  Ely,  vi.  57. 

Pauperism,  diminotion  of,  i.  462, 
note. 

Payne,  Neville,  a  Jacobite  agent,  v. 
485.  Flies  to  Scotland,  514.  Seixed 
and  examined  by  torture;  his 
firmness,  514. 

Pearson,  .John,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
i.  363.    His  death,  ii.  363. 

Pechell,  Dr.  John,  V  ice-Chancellor 
of  Cambridge  University,  iii.  141. 
Behaviour  of  Jeffreys  to,  143. 

Peduliare,  Court  of,  ii.  370. 

Pelbara,  Henry,  Parliamentary  cor- 
ruption under,  v.  344. 

Pemberton,  counsel  for  the  Bishops, 
iii.  244,347. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl, 
o^  colleets  the  Wiltshire  militia 
to  oppose  Monmouth,  ii.  189.  Re- 
moved iVom  the  Lord  Lieutenancy 
of  Wiltshire,  iii.  189.  Present  at 
the  coronation  of  William  and 
MaiT,  iv.  267.  Placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty,  v.  347.  One  of 
the  Council  of  Nine,  400.  Ap- 
pointed Lord  Pri\7^  Seal,  vi.  213. 
Appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices, vii.  213.  His  part  in  the  de- 
bate on  Fen  wick  *s  attainder,  428, 
431.  English  negotiator  at  Rys- 
wick,  461.  Appointed  President 
of  the  Council,  viii.  195.  Jdns 
in  the  resistance  of  the  Peers  to 
the  Resumption  Bill,  290. 

Pendergrass  warns  Portland  of  the 
assassination  plot,  vii.  323.  His 
interview  with  William  IH.,  324. 
His  evidence,  333. 

Penn,  William  ii.  93.  His  influence 
with  James  If.,  93.  His  high  rep- 
uUtion,  95.  His  character,  95,  96. 
Conducts  the  bargain  for  the  ran- 
som of  the  Taunton  young  ladies, 
257,  258,  451-455.  His  presence 
at  the  execution  of  Cornish.  266. 
At  the  burning  of  Elizabeth  Gaunt, 
268.  His  services  to  James  Ii.,  iiL 
78.  His  proposal  of  equivalents, 
97.  At  Chester,  156.  Negotiates 
with  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene 
CoUe^,  159,160,438.  Advises  a 
Jacobite  invasion  of  England,  v. 
369.      Examined   by   the    Privy 


PILORDCAOBS 

Council,  403.  Held  to  b«il,  401 
Takes  part  in  a  Jacobite  oonepiracy 
538.  Informed  against  by  Preston. 
vi.33.  Warrant  issued  agidnst.  85. 
His  flight;  his  interview  with  Lord 
Sidney,  43.  Pardoned;  his  ikith- 
lessness,  44. 

Penne,  Getorge,  ii.  451. 

Penys.  Samuel;  his  report  on  the 
English  Navy.  i.  328.  835,  note. 
Uis  account  of  Bristol,  368.  Hit 
travelling  adventures.  410.  His  ad- 
ministration of  the  Admiralty,  !i. 
30;  iii.  249.  Examined  as  witneti 
against  the  bishops,  339. 

Pepysian  Library,  ballads  In,  i.  816, 
note;  335, note;  ii.  230,  note;  884. 
Maps  of  London  in,  i.  885,  note. 
MSS.  in,  ii.  210,  note. 

Perth,  James  Drummond,  Eari  ci, 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  iL  395. 
Apostatises,  396.  Supports  the 
policy  of  James  II.,  41)9;  ir.  70. 
ketires  from  Edinburgh,  70.  His 
attempted  flight,  72.  Raised  to  the 
Dukeaom  by  James  lU.,  viii.  810. 

Peter  the  First,  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
his  visit  to  England,  viii.  74.    SuV- 

Erise  excited  by  his  character,  78. 
lis  passion  for 'maritime  pursuits, 
79.  Interest  felt  for  hun  in  Eng- 
land; his  intercourse  with  William 
in.,  80.  Lodges  at  Deptfbrd,  81. 
His  interviews  with  Burnet;  his 
filthy  habits,  82.  Visits  Porte- 
mouth  ;  hi^  departure,  83. 

Peterborough,  Henry  Mordaunt,  Earl 
of;  author  of  Ualstead*s  **  Socdnct 
Genealogies,**  i.  285,  note.  Con- 
verted to  Popery,  iii  47.  Appoint- 
ed Lieutenant  of  Korthampton- 
sbire,  192.  His  suit  agahist  Wil. 
lianis,  209.    Impeached,  v.  304. 

""  Petition  of  Right '*  L  93.  TioUt. 
ed  bv  Charles  I.,  94. 

Petre,  V  ather,  ii,  338.  Refused  a  dis- 
pensation by  the  Pope,  368.  Tyr- 
connePs  intrigues  with,  448.  A 
privy  councillor,  iii.  18L 

Petty,  Sir  William,  i.  310,  note.  His 
Political  Arithmetic,  870,  note. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  Roynl 
Society,  449.  His  statement  o! 
labourers*  wages,  455.  His  settle 
ment  at  Ken  mare,  iv.  288. 

Philip's  Norton,  skirmish  at,  ii.  197. 

Pilirnmaues,    advantnges  of,    i.    I 
From  England  to  Rome,  10. 
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Pincy  in  the  Indian  Ocemn,  viii.  258. 

Pitt,  William,  instance  of  bis  disin- 
terested patriotism,  viii.  171. 

Place  Bill,  vi.  385,  387.  388.  Nega- 
tived by  William  111.,  vii.  122, 
123.  Rejected  by  the  Commons, 
176. 

Placemen;  true  principles  of  their 
admission  to  Parliament,  vL  894, 
886. 

Plantagenets;  their  greatness,  i.  15. 

Plowden,  Francis,  iv.  362.  One  of 
the  I^rds  Justices  appointed  by 
James  li.  for  Ireland,  vi.  118. 

Pococke,  Edward,  I.  368. 

Pole,  Reginald,  iii.  147. 

Pollexfen,  counsel  for  Baxter,  ii.  79. 
Counsel  for  the  bishops,  hi.  244. 
247.  Appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
Common  Pleas,  iv.  162. 

Polwarth,  Ix)rd  (Sir  Patrick  Hume), 
ii.  132.  Takes  part  in  Aigyle's 
expedition  te  Scotland,  145.  His 
disputes  with  Argyle,  146,  149. 
Escapes  to  the  Continent,  152. 
Jains  William  III.  at  the  Hague, 
iii.  834.  Attends  meeting  of 
Scotchmen  in  London,  iv.  73. 
J<rins  the  opposition  to  Government 
at  Edinburgh,  v.  126.  Raised  to 
the  Peerage,  vi.  427.  Made  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Scotland;  gives  the 
casting  vote  ft>r  the  execution  of 
Thomas  Aikenhead,  vii.  455. 

Pomponne;  his  share  in  the  conver- 
sation with  Portland  on  the  Span- 
ish Succession,  viii.  110, 112. 

Ponet,  Biithop,  an  English  Reformer, 
i.  56.  "  Pope,  burning  of  the,** 
iii.  260;  viii.  316. 

Popish  Plot,  i.  256,  262.  Re-action 
in  regard  to,  284. 

Porter,  George,  a  Jacobite  adventur- 
er, vii.  220.  Heads  a  Jacobite  riot, 
238.  Admitted  to  Barclay's  Hssas- 
sination  plot,  314-828.  Arrested, 
331.  Gives  evidence  against  bis 
confederates,  833,  877.  His  deal- 
ings with  the  agents  of  Fen  wick, 
377.  Gives  mformation  of  the  in- 
trigue, 879. 

Porter,  Sir  Charles,  one  of  William 
1II.*B  Lords  Justices  for  Ireland,  v. 
488.  Signs  the  treaty*  of  Limerick, 
vi.  84, 125. 

Pi(»rtland,  Eari  of,  afterwards  Duke 
(William  Bentmck);  hb  fidelity  to 
William  HI.,  iii.  18.    His  mission 


POBTOCARRERO 

to  England  In  1687,  39.  Letter  of 
William  to  hira,  323.  His  con- 
versation with  Bamet,  iv.  116. 
Appointed  Groom  of  the  Stole, 
165.  Raised  to  the  peerage,  270. 
Accompanies  William  to  Ireland 
V.  404.  His  Dutch  cavalry  at  tLa 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  431.  Accom- 
panies William  to  Holland,  vi.  11. 
Sent  to  consult  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, 417.  His  conduct  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  the  East  India  Company, 
viL  204.  Sent  to  summon  Boafflere 
to  surrender  Namur,  248.  Pro- 
posed grant  of  Crown  Lands  in 
Wales  to,  306.  Receives  informa- 
tion of  the  assassination  plot,  822. 
Sent  to  England  by  William  to 
raise  money,  364.  His  meetings 
with  Boufflers,  467-469.  Settles  the 
terms  of  peace,  469.  Sent  Ambas- 
sador to  France,  viii.  84.  His  de- 
portment towards  William  III.,  85. 
His  iealousy  of  the  Eari  of  Albe- 
marle, 86.  *  His  embas^  in  Paris, 

87.  Splendour  of  his 'equipage, 

88.  Impression  on  the  Freiurh 
people ;  his  personal  popularity,  91. 
Reception  by  the  lung,  93. '  His 
demand  for  the  removiu  of  James 
Il.*s  Court  from  St.  Gennains,  94, 
95.  Remonstrates  against  the 
countenance  given  to  assassins,  96. 
Annoyances  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Court  of  St.  Gennains, 
98.  HL)  silence  on  the  subiect  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  99-110. 
His  discussions  with  Pomponne 
and  Torcv,  110-113.  Applies  to 
William  for  instructions,  113.  His 
answer  to  the  French  n^otiators; 
his  farewell  interview  with  Lewis 
XIV.;  honours  paid  to  hira,  115. 
His  sullen  behaviour  to  William 
IIL,  125.  Commissioner  for  sign- 
ing the  Treaty  of  Loo,  148.  His 
continued  hos'tility  to  Albemarle, 
197.  Repels  the  King*8  advances, 
197.   Retires  from  Court,  198.    His 

f presence  at  the  death-bed  of  Wil- 
iam  IIL,  326. 
Portman,  Sir  William,  takes  Mon- 
mouth prisoner,  ii.  216.  Joins 
William  Prince  of  Orange^  iii.  389. 
Portocarrero,  Cardinal ;  his  intrigues 
at  Madrid  in  behalf  of  the  French; 
becomes  Prime  Minister,  viii.  202. 
IHs  infidelity  and  hypocrisy,  903, 
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904.  Practises  ou  the  kiDg*8  snper- 
stition,  204. 

Port  Roja),  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, vi.  833. 

Portsmouth,  James  IT.  at,  iii.  155. 

Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  L  230,  284; 
ii.  11.  Her  conduct  during  the 
last  illness  of  Charles  II.,  13, 17. 

Post  Office,  profits  of,  assigned  to 
James,  Duke  of  York,  i.  317.  Ser- 
vice of,  under  Charles  II.,  423. 
Revenue  of,  425. 

Poussin,  French,  ambassador,  ordered 
to  leave  England,  viii.  312-314. 

Powell,  Sir  John,  lii.  108.  One  of 
the  judges  at  the  bishops*  trial, 
243.  Delivers  his  opmion,  253. 
Dismissed,  292.  Restored  to  the 
Bench,  iv.  163.  Presides  on  An- 
derton's  trial,  vii.  54. 

Powis,  Sir  Thomas,  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, ii.  368.  Appointed  Attorney 
General;  conducts  the  prosecution 
of  the  bishops,  iii.  243,  247,  252. 
Carries  news  of  their  acquittal  to 
Sunderland,  257.  Counsel  for  Fen- 
wick,  vii.  410. 

Powis,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of,  ii. 
322.  Made  a  Privy  Ctmncillor, 
365.  His  advice  to  James  II.,  430. 
Attends  James  to  Ireland,  iv.  321. 
Hade  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  at 
St.  Germains,  vi.  259. 

Powie,  Henn-,  iv.  67,  86.  Chosen 
Speaker  of"  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 89. 

Poynings,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
statute  of,  vi.  414. 

Prerogative  of  early  English  kings, 
i.  31.  How  limited,  32.  Stretched 
by  Elizabeth,  69. 

Pr^byterianism,  established  by  the 
Long  Pnrliament,  i.  173. 

Presbyterians;  tlieir  mode  of  wor- 
ship, i.  58.  Favourable  to  Richard 
Cromwell,  154.  Coalesce  with  the 
Royalists,  158. 

Presbyterians,  Scotch ;  their  hostility 
to  other  Protestant  Churches^  c. 
61,  and  note.  Disgust  felt  in  Eng^ 
land  at  their  nlolerance,  vi.  216. 

Press,  cen^orsbip  of,  ii.  180.  Abol- 
ished, vii.  188.  Effect  of  its  libera- 
tion, 260-262. 

Preston,  Richard  Graham,  Visconnt; 
his  letter  to  Lord  Hali'ax  from 
Paris,  i.  305,  n«»te.  Secretary  of 
SUte  for   Scotland,  ii.  100.    His 


PURITAM 

moderate  counsel  to  James  II.,  81B 
Made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Comber- 
land  and  Westmoreland,  iii.  190. 
Appointed  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  352.  One  of  the  Council 
of  Five,  388.  The  head  of  the 
Jacobite  conspiracy,  v.  390,  538. 
Intrusted  with  papers  irom  St. 
Germains,  541. 543.  note.  Arrested, 
545.  His  trial  ana  conviction,  vi, 
29,  30.  His  confessions,  32,  39. 
Pardoned,  45.  Hia  translation  a' 
Boethius,  45. 

Prideaux,  Dr.  Humphrey,  i.  863. 
Dean  of  Norwich,  iii.  220. 

Prideaux,  Edmund,  buys  his  libeim- 
tion  from  Jeifre^-s,  ii.  254. 

Primogeniture,  right  of,  not  sanc- 
tioned by  Scripture,  i.  78. 

Printing,  invention  of,  i.  50.  Rar- 
ity of  presses  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  429.  and  note. 

Prior,  Matthew;  nis  early  intimai^ 
with  Charies  Montague,  iii.  54. 
His  ballad  against  Coningsby,  vi. 
412.  note.  His  Ode  on  the  taking 
of  Namur,  vii.  254.  His  letter  to 
Vernon,  397.  Secretary  to  the  Eng  - 
lish  Legation  at  Ryswick.  461.  Sec- 
retary of  Legation  at  Paris  un- 
der too  Duke  of  Portland,  viii.  88. 
Anecdote  of  his  conversation  with 
Portland,  89.  Attentions  paid  to 
him  in  Paris,  93.  Takes  the  part  of 
Albemarle  against  Portland,  197. 

Privy  Council,  i.  232. 

Procopius,  his  marvellous  account 
of  Britain,  i.  6. 

Psnlmanaaar,  George,  his  account  of 
highway  robbery  in  the  South  of 
France,  viii.  118,  note. 

Pulton,  Andrew,  a  Roman  Catholic 
divine,  ii.  392,  note. 

Puritans,  dissatisfied  with  the  Refor- 
mation, i.  65.  Become  republican, 
66.  Their  strength,  66.  Support 
Queen  Elizabeth,  68,  and  note. 
Their  separation  from  the  Church 
widened,  82,  86.  Their  extreme 
attachment  to  the  Old  Testament, 
88.  Their  gloomy  fanaticism,  89. 
Their  settlements  in  America,  101. 
Incur  general  hatred  and  contempt, 
176,  179.  Their  austeritv,  177. 
Hypocrites  among  them,  182.  Per- 
secution of,  194.  Their  antipatJij 
to  polite  literature,  437. 

Puritan  soldiers,  character  o^  L  ISa, 
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183.  Their  objects,  145.  Con- 
spire  against  Richard  Cromwell, 
157.  Divisions  among  them,  159. 
Their  temper  on  the  eve  of  the 
Restoration,  163.  Their  reception 
of  Charles  U.,  165.  Disi>anded,  16D. 

Pusignan,  Brigadier,  iv.  320.  Killed 
before  Londondern%  356. 

Pjm,  John,  impeachment  of.  i.  119. 

Pyrenees,  Treaty  of  the,  viii.  104. 

QUAKERS,  original,  i.  180.  Under 
Jame8  II.,  91.  Provisions  of  the 
Toleration  Act  respecting,  iv.  229, 
232.  Their  losses  in  the  Irish 
outbreak,  314.  Origin  and  early 
histoiy  of  the  sect,  vi.  41,  42.  See 
Fox,  fteorge. 

Queensbarv,  William  Douglas,  Duke 
of,  il.  895.  His  fall  in  .fames  n.*8 
Aivor,  397.  Dismissed  from  his 
employment^  408  Arrives  in 
Scotland,  v.  52.  His  proceedings 
in  the  Convention,  56. 

Qairot,  Don  Francisco  Bernardo  de, 
Spanish  negotiator  at  RvAwick, 
TU.  461.  Discovers  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  viii.  150. 

P ACINE,  accompanies  Lewis  XIY. 
on  his  campaign,  vi.  306. 

Radcliffe,  Dr.  John,  i.  405;  vii.  177. 

Ram!<ay*s  regiment,  v.  132,  138. 

Raphael,  cartoons  of,  iv.  200. 

Rapin  de  Thoyras;  his  account  of 
William  III.'s  voyage,  iii.  859. 

"  Kapparees,'*  iv.  813. 

Ray,  John,  i.  450. 

Reading,  dismissal  of  magistrates  at, 
iii.  201.    Skirmish  at,  423. 

Recoinnge.    See  Currency. 

Recninage  Act,  vii.  301. 

Rt^dbridge,  the  affair  of,  vii.  115. 

R^fonn,  Parliamentarv,  proposals 
for,  in  1692,  vi.  376-383. 

liefonnation,  early  efforts  for,  i.  49. 
Assisted  y  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, 50.  In  England,  54.  Dissat- 
ishes  the  Puritans,  65. 

Ref»»rraers,  English,  i.  55.  Their 
leaning  towanls  Calvinism  83,  86. 

Regency,  scheme  of,  debated  by  the 
Lords,  iv.  96.  Its  inconsistency, 
99.  And  inexpediency,  100.  Re- 
jected by  a  majority'of  two,  102. 

Regulators  of  corporations.  Board  of^ 
ill.  181.    Their  ill  success,  200 

BemoDStrance,  the,  i.  1 17. 
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Rent,  inaease  of,  i.  850. 

Reresby,  Sir  John,  iii.  392 

Restoration,  the,  i.  164.  Changot 
under,  197-201. 

Resumption  Bill,  the,  viiL  288. 
Tacked  by  the  Uouae  of  Conunonj 
to  the  Land  Tax  Bill,  288.  The 
Lords'  Amendments  rejected  hy 
the  Commons,  290-298.  Confer- 
ences, 294.    The  Bill  passed,  897. 

Revenue  of  EngUnd  in  1685,  i.  815. 
Various  heads  of,  316,  317. 

Revolution  of  1688;  effecto  ot^  i.  128. 
Its  peculiar  chaiacter,  iv.  128. 
Benefiu  derived  from,  182, 136. 

RhyuMault.  story  of,  ii.  236,  and  note. 

Rice,  Stephen,  Irish  Chief  Baron,  iii. 
303;  iv.  281.  His  mission  to 
James  II.  and  Lewis  XIY.,  807. 

Richard  I.,  i.  16. 

Richard  III.;  bis  usurpation  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  Church,  v.  231. 

Richelieu,  reduces  the  Huguenots  to 
submission;  condrms  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  ii.  287. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  joins  in  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Peers  to  the  Re- 
sumption Bill,  viii.  290. 

Riddeil,  captor  of  Argyle,  ii.  153. 

Ridley,  BLshop,  i  55. 

Right',  Petition  of,  i.  93. 

Rights,  Bill  of,  v.  175.  Rejected  by 
the  Commons,  177.  Lost,  178. 
Passed;  clauses  against  Popery, 
290,  291.  Settles  the  Dispensing 
Power.  292. 

Rights,  Declaration  of,  v.  175. 

Roads,  badness  of,  in  the  time  of 
Charlesll.,i.  409-413. 

Robnrt,  a  Swiss  servant  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  vii.  206.    His  flight,  210. 

Robertson,  Alexander,  v.  148.  De- 
feated by  Mackay,  at  St.  John- 
stem's,  150. 

Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of, iii. 
27. 

Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of; 
his  character,  i.  279.'  Resisto  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  284.  His  conduct 
in  office,  303.  Removed  from  the 
Treasury,  305.  Denounced  by 
Halifax,  ii.  12.  Lord  President 
at  James  II. *s  accession,  26.  Ap- 
pointed Lord  Treasurer,  30.  Hit 
embarrassment  in  regard  to  Ro- 
man Catholic  compliances,  57. 
Sits  on  the  trial  nf  Lord  DeU- 
mere,  314.    His  advice  to  Ja 
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S18.  His  intrigue  in  fkror  of 
Catharine  Sedley,  348.  Hb  loss 
of  influence,  852-483.  Made  tie- 
clesiadticalComniisftionerf  876.  At- 
tempt to  conyert  him  to  Popery, 
485.  His  conferences  with  Pop- 
ish divineSf  436.  His  interview 
with  Bariilon^  437.  His  distress; 
his  conversation  with  the  King, 
488,489.  His  dismission,  440, 441. 
Unworthily  regarded  as  a  martyr 
for  the  Churcli,  442.  fiflfects  of 
his  dismission,  446.  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Hertfordshire,  iii.  192. 
His  proposal  for  calling  a  Parlia- 
ment, 386.  His  speecb  in  the 
Couficil  of  Lords,  405.  Speaks  in 
&vor  of  a  regency,  iy.  96.  Takes 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
III.,  174.  Employed  to  mediate 
with  the  uonjuring  Bishops,  yi. 
47.  His  dislike  of  the  Alarlt>or- 
oughs*  influence  over  Princess 
Anne,  195.  Made  Privy  Council- 
lor, 213.  Manages  the  conference 
with  the  Commons,  in  the  ques< 
tion  of  naval  affairs,  346.  Sup- 
ports the  Bill  for  regulating  State 
Trials,  ylL  118.  Resists  Fen- 
wick's  attainder,  428.  Brings 
fonrard  the  subject,  of  the  Scottish 
colonization  scheme,  viii.  229. 

Roman  Catholic  clergy;  their  influ- 
ence in  the  amalgamation  of  races^ 
i.  25.  in  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
26. 

Roman  Catholic  religion ;  social  ben- 
efits of,  i.  25.  Equalising  tenden- 
cies of.  25.  Hatred  of,  in  Kngland, 
254.    Ferment  against,  258. 

Roman  Catholic  country  gentlemen, 
iii.  196, 199,  note. 

Roman  Catholic  dirlnes,  over- 
matched by  Protestant  writers,  ii. 
392. 

Roman  Catholics;  their  principle  of 
resistance  to  Sovereigns,  i.  64. 
Attached  to  the  Royalist  Party, 
112.  Causes  of  antipathy  to,  in 
England,  ii.  278.  Whv  discredited, 
279.  Moderate  secbon  of,  321. 
Violent  party  of,  823.  Question 
of  removal  of  disabilities  fh>m,  iii. 
93.  Undue  employment  of,  by 
James  n...95. 

Romans  in  Britain,  I.  6. 

Rome,  Church  of;  benefits  of,  in 
dark  ages    i.  23.    Becomes  ob- 
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■tractive  to  progress,  9%,  Ita 
tenets,  57.  Uniformity  of  ita  ler- 
rices,  58. 

Rome,  Court  of;  ita  policy,  iL  51. 
Advises  moderation  to  James  II.,- 
284.    294.       Reprobates     Lewis 
Xrvr.^s  conduct  to  the  Huguenots, 
287. 

Rome,  Saxon  pilgrimages  to,  i.  10. 
English  embassy  at,  iii.  1^. 
Privileges  of  ambassadors  in,  311. 
Report  of  William  III.^s  death  ar 
rives  at,  v.  453. 

Romnev,  Earl  of  (Heniy  Sidney), 
iiL  ^76.  His  conversation  with 
Halifax,  277.  Transcribes  the  in- 
vitation to  William  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, 281.  Arrives  in  Holland, 
317.  His  intrigue  with  Lady  Sun- 
derland, 321.  One  of  the  Lords 
Justices  for  Ireland,  v.  488.  Suc- 
ceeds Shrewsbury  as  Secretary  of 
State,  537.  His  interview  with 
Penn,  vi.  43.  Made  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  214, 412.  Ad- 
journs the  Pariiament.  415.  His 
recall,  416.  His  display  of  fire- 
works in  St.  Jameses  Park,  vii. 
269.  Grant  of  forfeited  Irish 
property  to  him,  viii.  277. 

Ronquillo.  Spanish  ambassador;  his 
bouse  plundered  by  rioters,  iv.  19. 
His  account  of  James  II.*s  con- 
duct in  Ireland,  384. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  Rear-Admiral, 
escorts  William  III.  to  Holland,  vi. 
11.  Leads  the  flotilla  at  the  bat- 
tle of  La  Hogue,  273.  Convoys 
the  Smyrna  fleet,  vii.  50.  At- 
tacked l>y  the  French ;  escapes,  51. 
His  evidence  before  the  Commons, 
110.  His  dispute  with  Lord  Oi- 
ford,  viiL  194. 

Rookwood,  Ambrose;  his  share  m 
the  assassination  plot,  viL  313. 
Arrested,  327.  HU  trial,  344. 
Execution,  344. 

Rose  Tavern,  the,  meetings  of  Whi^ 
members  at,  vii.  401. 

Rosen,  Count  of,  accompanies  Jamc« 
II.  to  Irehind,  iv.  320.  Com- 
mands tliO  troops  besieging  Lon- 
donderry, 344.  Returns  with 
James  to  Dublin,  355.  Ke.oumoji 
the  command  of  the  siege  of  Lon- 
donderry, 39U.  His  barbarity,  390, 
391.  Recalled  to  Dublin;  393. 
Recalled  to  France,  v.  380. 
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Roees,  Wars  of  the,  i.  98.    Destruc- 

Uon  of  creat  houses  in,  42. 
Koftewel),  fhonias,  iii.  77. 

Rons,  Lord,  y.  69.  A  confederate  of 
Mont^mer}',  494.  Betrays  his 
conspiracy,  512. 

Boundiiead9,  designation  of,  i.  110. 
The  party,  how  composed,  113. 
Their  ar^ments,  115.  Their  dis- 
putes with  the  Cavaliers  after  the 
Restoration,  170-175. 

Boyal  Society  founded,  L  446. 

Ronralists,  in  the  Long  Parliament,  i. 
109.  Dissatisfied  with  Charles  IL, 
200-308.  Their  aversion  to  a 
standing  army,  322. 

Royston,  military  exactions  at,  vii. 
195. 

Rnmbold,  Richard,  ii.  119.  Accom- 
panies Argyle,  136.  Takes  the 
Castle  of  Ardkinglass,  149.  En- 
deavours to  support  Argyle*8  au- 
thority, 151.  His  capture,  160. 
Executed,  160.  His  justification 
of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  161. 

Rump.    See  Parliament,  the  Long. 

Rumsey,  John ;  his  evidence  against 
Cornish,  ii.  265. 

Rupert,  Prince;  his  land  and  sea  ser- 
vice, i.  330.  His  scientific  pur- 
suits, 447. 

Russell,  ICdward.  See  Orford,  Earl  of. 

Russell,  Edward  (cousin  to  the 
above);  ^loins  William  Prince  of 
Orange.  Iii.  379. 

Russell,  Lady  Rachel,  ir.  114;  v. 
161.  Her  letter  to  Hali&x,  192. 
Refuses  to  allow  her  son  to  be  a 
candidate  for  Middlesex,  vii.  273. 
Intercedes  with  William  IlL  in 
behalf  of  Lord  Clancarty,  viii.  33. 

Russell,  Lord  William;  his  dealing^s 
with  the  French  ambassador,  i. 
251.  Becomes  a  Privy  Councillor, 
267.  His  execution,  296.  At- 
tended by  Burnet  in  his  last  mo- 
menta iii.  27.  His  attainder  re- 
versed, V.  160.  Inquiry  into  his 
trial,  305. 

Russia,  insignificance  of  (time  of 
Charles  II.),  1.  217.  Ignorance  in 
regard  to,  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  viii.  75.  Trade  with,  76. 
EUirly  English  embassies;  their  de- 
scription of  the  barbarism  of  the 
court  and  capital,  77.  Barbarism 
of  the  Russian  legations  in  Eng- 
land. 77,  78. 
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Rutland,  John,  Eari    of,    iii.    189. 

Joins  the  rising  in  the  North,  893. 

Ruvigny,  Marquess  of.  See  (Jalway, 

Rye  House  Plot, !.  295.    Rambold*a 

justification  of,  b*.  161. 
Ryswick,  Congnss  of;  questions  of 

precedence,  and  dela}r8,  vii.  461- 

464.      Terms  agreed   upon,  470. 

The  treaty  signed,  475. 

CABBATH,  Judaical,  adopted  bj 

the  Puritans,  i.  88. 
Sacheverell,  William,  iv.    86,  160. 
His  clause  of  the  Corporation  B31, 

v.  sn. 

Sackville,  Colonel  Edward,  a  Jaco- 
bite agent;  his  interview  with 
Mariborough,  vi.  75.  Forwards 
Marlborough's  letter  to  MehK}rt, 
vii.  154,  note. 

Saint  Germains,  iv.  65.  James  II.*8 
court  at,  vii.  11.  Its  fanaticism 
and  jealousies,  14. 

Saint  Helena,  insurrection  at,  againsf 
the  East  India  Company,  vi.  160. 

Saint  James's  Square,  i.  s92,  Nm- 
sances  in,  394. 

Saint  Lewis,  order  of,  vii.  30. 

St.  Mawes,  borough  of.  viii  819. 

Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  rebuild- 
ing of^,  i.  385.  Opened  for  public 
worship  on  the  Thanksgiving  Day, 
vii.  481. 

Saint  Rufh^  French  General,  ar- 
rives at  Limerick,  vi.  96.  Sends 
reinforcements  to  Athlone,  102. 
Thwarted  by  Tyrconnel,  103.  His 
jealousy  of  Sarsfield,  103.  Retreats, 
106.  Determines  to  fi^ht,  107. 
Gives  battle  at  Aghnm,  110. 
Killed  in  the  battle,  112. 

Saint  Simon,  Duke  of,  vi.  305.  His 
opinion  of  Lord  Portland,  vii.  39 ; 
466,  note. 

Saint  Victor,  aids  the  flight  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  iii. 
434. 

Salisbury,  William's  entry  into,  iii. 
419. 

Salisbury,  James  Cecil,  Eari  of,  con- 
verted to  Popery,  iii.  47.  Conflict 
of  his  servants  with  the  populace, 
259.  Impeached,  v.  304.  His  sig- 
nature forged  by  Robert  Young, 
vi.  283. 

Salisburv,  John,  editor  of  the  Flying 
Poet,  vu.  443. 
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BtBCFoit,  Archbishop,  attends  at 
Charles  II/s  death-bed,  ii.  15. 
Cooffolted  regardinpf  the  papers 
left  in  the  handwritiag  of  dnarles 
n.,  3a0.  Declines  an  Kcclesiasti- 
cal  CommissioDership,  376.  Meet- 
ings of  prelates  at  nls  house,  iii. 
215.  Draws  up  the  petition  or  the 
bishops,  216.  (See  Bishops,  the 
Seven.)  His  return  to  his  palace 
alter  the  acquittal,  238.  His  pas- 
toral letter,  263.  His  counsel  to 
James  II.,  343.  Assures  James 
of  his  lovaXtyf  366.  Presents  a 
petition  for  the  calling  a  Parlia- 
ment^ 386.  Presides  over  the 
meeting  of  Lords  at  Guildhall,  iv. 
13.  His  conversation  with  James, 
50.  The  head  of  the  RovaEst  party, 
52.  His  plan  for  a  I^egency,  79, 
80,  note.  Absents  himself*  from 
the  Lords*  debate  thereupon,  96. 
Inconsistency  of  his  principles.  96. 
Refuses  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  William  and  Mary,  173. 
His  seclusion,  221.  His  scruples 
in  regard  to  the  consecration  of 
Burnet,  and  weak  conduct,  222. 
Becomes  a  nonjuror,  y.  240.  Re- 
mains in  his  palace  on  sufferance, 
330.  Offers  of  the  Government  to, 
vi.  48.  His  obstinacy,  52,  53. 
Ejected  from  Lambetli.  53.  His 
anger,  53.  His  hatred  to  the  £s> 
tablished  Church,  55.  Provides  for 
a  succession  of  nonjuring  prelates, 
56,  57.  His  name  forged  by  Rob- 
ert Young,  283.  Regarded  with 
aversion  at  the  Court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  vii.  14. 
Sanctuaries,  advantages  of,  i.  8- 
Sarsfield,  Patrick,  at  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor,  ii.  209.  Repulsed  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange's  troops  at 
Wincanton,  iii.  39f.  His  uirth 
and  early  career,  iv.  362.  His 
successes  in  Connaught,  v.  214. 
Insists  on  defending  Limerick, 
477.  Surprises  the  Knglish  artil- 
Icr}',  481.  His  administration  at 
Limerick,  vi.  94.  His  colleagues 
are  jealous  of  him.  103.  Hin  ad- 
vice to  avoid  a  battle,  107.  Com- 
numds  the  reserve  at  Aghrim,  113. 
Retreats  to  Limerick,  118.  De- 
spairs of  the  defence,  121.  His  in- 
terview with  Ruvigny,  122.  His 
dispute  with  Ginkell,  127.    Enlists 
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Irish  volonteers  for  the  Praadi 
service,  13L  Desertions  ftom  bis 
regiments,  132.  Scene  at  his  de- 
pvture  from  Cork,  134.  Destined 
to  take  part  in  the  French  inva- 
sion of  England,  252.  Distin- 
guishes  himself  at  the  battle  of 
teinkirk,dl9.  Mortally  wounded 
at  Landen,  vii.  45. 

Savile,  Henxy,  anecdote  of,  related 
by  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  vii.  208. 

Savoy,  the,  establishment  of  Jesuits 
in,ii.380.  Privileges  of;  abolished^ 
vu.  446. 

Sawyer.  Sir  Robert,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, li.  362.  Dismissed,  ui.  907. 
Counsel  for  the  bishops,  244. 
Raises  difficulties  in  regard  to  Wil- 
liam ni.'s  title,  iv.  57.  Called  to 
account  for  his  conduct  in  the 
prosecution  of  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
strong, v.  820-322.  Elected  for 
Cambridge  University,  332. 

Saxons  in  Britain,  i.  5.  Their  hea- 
thenism, 5.  Their  conversion,  6. 
Progress  in  civilisation,  10.  Their 
stru^le  with  the  Danes,  IL  Ty- 
rannised over  by  the  Normans,  14. 
Amalgamated  with  the  Normans, 
17.  baxon  colonists  in  Ireland,  iL 
412. 

Saxony,  Elector  of,  his  unreasonable 
demands  in  the  alliance  against 
France,  vi.  298.  William  HL 
compounds  with  him^  308.  His 
quarrel  with  Austria,  vii.  84. 

Saxton,  witness  against  Lord  Dela- 
mere,  11.  315. 

Scarsdale,  Earl  of,  iii.  190. 

Schoening,  Saxon  Minister,  vi  303. 
His  venality;  arrested  by  the  Aus- 
trian authorities,  vii.  34. 

Schomberg,  Frederick,  Count  of,  af- 
terwards Duke,  appointed  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his 
expedition  to  England,  iii.  3U. 
Made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  iv. 
270.  Prepares  for  the  expedition 
to  Ireland,  v.  194.  His  popular 
oualities,  196.  His  interview  with 
tne  House  of  Commons,  197. 
Lands  in  Ireland,  205.  Takes 
Carrickfergus,  205.  Advances; 
arrives  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  enemy,  206.  Composition 
of  his  army,  208.  His  troops  iU 
provided,  »)9.  Detects  a  consjpir> 
acy  among  his  French  troops,  21L 
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«nd  demoralisation  of  his 

nps,  212.    His  prudence 

Aer  difficulties,  215. 

rjiy  216.    Opinions 

ne,  217.    Takes 

His   opinion 

iBo7ne,436. 

iirt    See  Leinster, 

^rd ;  his  doable  apostasy^, 


vjo venanters  ( time  of  Argylo's 
.pedition);    their  fanaticism,  il. 
U7, 148. 
*  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Dis- 


^ 


played,"  v.  617.    _ 
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Scotch  refuse  in  Holland,  ii.  128, 
132.  Their  unreasonable  conduct, 
133.134. 

Scotch  soldiers,  mutiny  of,  at  Ips- 
wich, iv.  180.  181.  Surrender  at 
discretion,  184. 

Scotland;  its  union  of  Crowns  with 
England,  i.  70.  Character  of  the 
population,  71.  Effects  of  the 
Union.  72.  Reformation  in,  73. 
Turbulence  of  the  people,  102. 
Their  religious  feelings,  103. 
Charles  L's  war  with,  105.  Bec- 
Ognition  of  Charles  II.  by,  142. 
Conquered  by  CromwelL  143. 
Under  Charles  II.,  202.  Prelacy 
in,  203.  Under  the  goyemment 
of  James,  Duke  of  York.  298. 
State  of  (1686),  ii.  393.  Parties 
in  the  Council,  394.  Favour  shown 
to  Roman  Catholics,  397.  News 
,from,  intercepted  by  James  II., 
406.  Arbltrajy  Government  in, 
407-408.  Partial  toleration  under 
James  II.,  ill.  60.  Sympathy  for 
the  Seven  Bishops,  239.  Af- 
fairs of,  during  tne  Prince  of 
Orange's  invasion,  iv.  70.  Vio- 
lence of  the  revolution  in,  v.  11. 
Grievances,  12.  Elections,  14. 
Episcopal  clergy  **  rabbled,'*  16, 
16.  Proposed  'legislative  union 
with  England,  19.  Prosperity  of, 
under  Cromwell,  20,  and  note. 
Commercial  relations  with  Eng- 
land, 21.  Motives  of  the  advocates 
for  a  Union,  22.  A  Union  of 
Churches  would  have  been  ii^uri- 
ous,  23,  24.  Strenfllh  of  religious 
parties,  28,  20.  Religions  obsti- 
OMgr,  and  want  of  political  moral- 
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ity,  4L  Affairs  of  (1690),  r.  494 
Ecclesiastical  anarchy,  502,  503b 
Settlement  of  Church  affiurs,  503- 
509.  General  acquiescence  there- 
hi,  515.  Complaints  of  the  Ef^ 
copalians,  616.  And  of  the  ex- 
treme Presbyterians,  518.  Meet- 
ing of  the  Oeneral  Assembly'  of 
the  Church,  523.  State  of,  in 
1692,  vi.  217.  The  Highlanders 
take  an  oath  to  live  peaceably,  223. 
Disputes  of  the  General  Assembly 
with  the  civil  government,  420. 
Stat«of(1697),  01.462.  The  Act 
for  the  settling  of  Schools,  and  its 
effects,  452.  Bigotry  and  cruelty 
of  the  Privy  Council,  453.  Eager 
adoption  of  Paterson's  scheme  for 
the  colonization  of  Darien,  viii. 
216-219.  Shares  rapidly  sub- 
scribed for,  221.  Poverty  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  221.  Indig- 
nation at  the  resistance  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  to  tlie  colonization 
scheme,  23L  Rejoicings  on  the 
suocessnil  establishment  of  the  col- 
ony, 237.  Second  expedition^  238. 
Petition  to  the  King,  on  receiving 
news  of  the  failure  of  the  first  ex- 
pedition, 255.  Union  with  England 
the  object  of  William  III.'s  anx- 
iety in  his  last  illness,  322. 

Scott,  Dr.  John,  visits  Jefiire^'s  in 
the  Tower,  y.  185.  A  mcml>er  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  262, 
263. 

Scourers,  i.  396. 

Sedgemoor,  ii.  201.  Battle  of,  186- 
2^,  209.  Conflicdng  accounts, 
210,  note. 

Sedley,  Catharine.  See  Dorchester, 
Countess  of. 

Sedley,  Su-  Charles,  ii.  346.  Hia 
speech  on  the  civil  list,  v.  355. 

Selden,  i.  173. 

"  Self-denying  Ordinance,"  i.  130. 

Settlement,  Act  of  (Ireland);  Tyr- 
connel's  agitation  for  its  repeal,  U. 
430.  Debates  in  the  Jacobite 
Irish  Parliament,  iv.  368.  Resist- 
ance of  James  II..  372.  The  Bill 
for  its  repeal  carried,  373. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  ii.  101,  102. 
llis  speech  on  corrupt  elections, 

104.  Sensation  produced  thereby, 

105.  His  speech  against  the  aug' 
mentation  of  the  army,  297 
Joins  William  Prince  of  Onng* 
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•smovni 
■.  m.  Hit  Adnee  to  Wittiam, 
800.  iMli  in  ownnwnd  it  Ex«tor, 
IM.  Hi*  portion  in  tlie  House 
of  Conraona,  iy.  88.  Leader  of 
Hie  Tof7  pMtr,  Iv.  171.  Tekee 
the  oedi  of  allagisnoe  to  William 
and  Maiy,  174.  Sapports  the 
Ooreniment  in  its  meanurea  for 
the  preservation  of  Ireland,  386. 
Defrade  the  Hungerfbrd  Commia- 
aleaeie»  t.  800.  Appointed  Com- 
Biiariotter  of  the  Treasniy,  Ti.  913. 
His  contest  with  his  collea^aee  fbr 
precedence,  318.  His  (*pe<!ch  on 
foreign  offloers,  84S.  Resists  the 
Triennhil  BUI,  890;  rii.  119,  190. 
His  dealhigs  with  the  East  India 
Companv,  vii.  63, 902.  Dismissed 
from  o(tfce,  151.  Loses  liis  elec- 
tion for  Exeter,  <^4.  His  speech 
against  the  Association,  850.  His 
speeches  against  the  attainder  of 
Fen  wick,  409, 4 15.  Elected,  in  his 
abeenoe,  for  Exeter  (1698),  viii. 
196.  His  violent  speech  on  the 
election  of  Speaker,  155.  His 
violent  conduct  in  the  prosecution 
of  Kirke  for  the  death  of  his  son, 
954.  His  violent  harang^  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  966.  His  in- 
vectives against  Someri,  99.1. 
Manager  of  the  conference  on  the 
Kesuniption  Bill  amendments,  293. 

Seymour,  Conwaj,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceedin^;  his  death  from  a  wound 
rsoeived  In  a  duel,  viii.  953. 

Shadwell;  his  representation  of  a 
militarv  fop,  vi.  82.  His  **  Stock- 
jobbers,"  866. 

Bbaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashlej  Coop- 
er, Earl  of;  his  character,  i.  934. 
Declares  against  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  345.  Opposes  Dan- 
bv*s  administration,  348.  Made 
President  of  the  Council,  267.  Re- 
signs his  seat,  379.  His  opposi- 
tion to  Government,  985.  rlies 
to  Holland:  bis  death,  995.  His 
House  in  Aldersgsto  Street,  890. 

Shales,  Heniy,  Commissarj-General 
for  William  III.'s  army  In  Ire- 
land; his  speculations,  v.  909. 
Recalled  at  tne  request  of  Parlia- 
ment, 994. 

Sharp,  John,  Dean  of  Norwich,  i. 
864.  Preaches  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Cnurch  of  Rome; 
fkm  Bishop  of  Umdon  required  to 
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him,  ti.  879.  Hit  aenMa 
bef&re  the  House  of  Commoaa,  hr. 
108.  Ybits  Jefl^eys  in  the  Tower, 
T.  184.  AmemberoftbeEodesias- 
tical  Commission,  980.  Made  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  vL  58. 

Sheffield,  i.  875. 

SheriflfsTList  of,  for  1888,  iH.  196. 

Sherlock,  Dr.  WilHam,  i.  864.  In- 
curs  the  displeasure  of  James  II., 
ii.  871.  Takes  part  in  the  oonanl- 
tations  of  the  London  dergr,  iiL 
914.  His  plan  for  negodatfng 
with  James  II.,  iv.  76.  A  non- 
juror, v.  944,  945.  Made  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  vi  58.  Change  in  his 
opinions,  59.  Takes  the  oatte; 
hn  pamphlet.  61.  Ontciy  of  the 
Jacobites  against,  61.  And  of  the 
Whigs,  63.  Lampoons  on,  66, 
note. 

Shields,  Alexander,  accompanies  the 
second  expedition  to  Darien,  riii. 
988.    His  death,  945. 

Ship-money,  resisted  by  Hampden ; 
declared  legal  by  the  jndgea,  i. 
100.    Levied  rigorously,  105. 

Short,  Dr.  1  homes,  attends  Charies 
II.  in  his  last  Ulnesa,  ii.  14,  94. 

Shovel,  Sir  Clondesley,  L  884.  Es- 
corts William  III.  to  Ireland,  r. 
406.    Also  to  Holland,  Ti.  IL 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  iii.  184. 
Counsel  against  the  bishops,  944. 
Counsel  for  Rookwood.  vii.  844. 
Counsel  for  Fenwick,  410.  Elected 
for  Kxeter  in  1698,  viii.  186.  His 
previous  career,  136. 

Shrewsbury,  Countess  of,  ilL  184;  ▼. 
399. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles  Talbot,  Eail 
of,  iii.  184.  Dismissed  by  James 
II.  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Staffordshire,  186.  Joins  the  rev- 
olutionar>'  conspiracy,  977.  Signs 
the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  282.  Enters  Bristol,  417. 
Bearer  of  the  Message  to  James 
from  Windsor:  ir.  40.  Secretaiy 
of  State  to  William  and  Mary, 
159.  His  dissensions  with  the 
Ear]  of  Nottingham,  967.  Decline 
of  his  political  influence,  ▼.  810. 
Becomes  a  secret  Jacobite,  852. 
His  interview  with  Lady  Marl- 
borough, and  with  the  riimees 
Anne,  864.  His  character,  897 
898.    His  treasonable  < 
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tme%  with  James  II.,  899.  Re- 
signs the.Secretanrshipf  400.  His 
condact  after  the  &atUe  of  Beachv 
Head,  418.  Brings  forward  the 
Triennial  Bill,  vi.  389.  Signs  the 
protest  against  the  censorship  of 
the  press,  409.  His  communications 
with  Middleton,  vii.  23.  Refuses  the 
Secretaiyship  of  State,  113.  His 
interview  with  Montgomery,  149. 
Accepts  the  Seals,  150.  Appointed 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  213.  His 
efforts  to  raise  money  for  the  war, 
369.  Implicated  in  ten  wick's  con- 
fession, 3S4.  His  demeanour,  388. 
Retires  flnom  London,  389.  Remon- 
strated with  by  Somers  and  by  the 
King,  390.  Falsely  accused  by 
Matthew  Smith;  leaves  England; 
his  remorse,  436,  437. 

Shrewsbury,  Earls  of,  iii.  183. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  receives  money 
from  France,  i.  252.  His  execution, 
296.  His  attainder  reversed,  V.  162. 
Inquiry  into  his  trial,  305. 

Sidney,  Henry.   See  Romney,  Earl  of. 

Skelton,  Colonel  Bevil,  English  en- 
voy at  Amsterdam,  ii.  141.  His 
endeavours  to  prevent  Monmouth 
fh}m  sailing,  165, 166.  English  en- 
voy at  Versailles;  his  efforts  to 
save  James  II.,  iii.  325.  Recalled 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  327. 
Appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Tow- 
er, 409. 

Skinners*  Company ;  their  hall  in 
Dowgate,  vi.  168. 

Slane  Castle,  v.  427. 

Sleat,  Macdonald  of.  See  Macdonald. 

Sloane,  i.  450. 

Smith,  Aaron,  made  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury,  iv.  167.  Examined  by 
the  l^rds  on  the  commitment  of 
Marlborough  and  Huntingdon,  vi. 
840.  His  influence  with  Sir  John 
Trenchard,  422.  Investigates  the 
Lancashire  plot,  vii.  166.  His  mis- 
managetnent,  169.  His  examina- 
tion by  the  Lords,  175.  Appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  viii. 
255. 

Smith,  Adam ;  his  alarm  at  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  vi.  372. 

Smith,  Dr.  Thoma«»,  iii.  149,  151. 
Aids  James  ll.'s  attack  on  Magda- 
lene College,  Oxford,  152. 

Smith,  John,  made  Commissioner  of 
th«  Treasury,  vii.  161. 
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Smith,  Matthew,  a  spy,  vfi.  499. 

Smith  Robert:  his  ''Dying  Testi- 
mony,** y.  521,  note. 

Smollett,  Tobias;  his  repreeentationa 
of  navaj  officers  i.  335. 

Smuggling,  Systematic,  in  1698,  viiL 
55. 

Smyrna  fleet,  plan  fbr  convoying,  yiL 
49.  Attacked  and  dispersed  m 
Lagos  Ba;^,  51. 

Snatt,  anoujurinj^  clergyman,  assisti 
in  the  absolution  of  Friend  and 
Park>^s  at  Tyburn,  vii.  841. ' 

**  Soho ; "  Monmonth*B  cry  at  Sedge- 
moor,  ii.  206,  and  note. 

Soho  Square,  i.  391. 

Solmes.  Count  of,  occupies  Whitehall, 
for  tiie  Prince  of  Orange,  iy.  43. 
Commands  the  Dutch  troops  in  Ire- 
land, v.  195.  Leads  the  cnarge  at 
the  battle  of  the  Bovne,  437.  Left 
in  command  of  William  IU.*s  for- 
ces in  Irehind,  473.  Commands  the 
British  at  Steinkirk,  vi.  319.  Fails 
to  support  Mackay*s  division,  320. 
Outcry  against  Eim,  323.  Com- 
plaints against  him  in  Parliament, 
342,343.    Killed  at  Unden,  vii.  42. 

Somers,  .Tohn  (afterwards  Lord),  jun- 
ior counsel  for  the  Bishops,  iii.  245. 
His  speech  at  the  trial,  251.  Enters 
Parliament,  iv.  87.  At  the  confer- 
ence with  the  I^rds  on  the  question 
of  declaring  the  throne  vacant,  117. 
Frames  the  Declaration  of  Right, 
123.  Appointed  Solicitor  General, 
163.  Manager  for  the  Commons 
of  the  Confereace  m  the  case  of 
Oates,  v.  172.  Chairman  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Corporations,  i310. 
His  speech  on  the  Bill  declaring  the 
Acts  of  the  Pariiament  of  1689 
valid,  368.  Conducts  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Preston  and  Ashton,  vi.  28. 
Attorney  General,  349.  Appoi  nted 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  424. 
His  eminent  qualities,  vil.  86.  His 
conversation  and  demeanour,  87. 
His  patronage  of  merit,  88.  Libels 
against  him.  89,  and  note.  Appoint- 
ed one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  213. 
Promotes  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Princess  Anne  with  William  III., 
216.  Takes  part  in  the  discussions 
on  the  Currency,  287.  His  proposed 
expedient,  295.  Made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 447.  His  pamphlet  against 
dJsbauding  the  army,  known  at 
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**Tiie  BaUncing  Letter/'  Wii.ia- 

'  17.  His  retirement,  for  his  health, 
to  Tunbridge  Wells,  137.  Receive! 
a  despatch  announcing  the  First 
PArtition  Treaty,  145.  His  repre- 
sentation to  the  King  of  the  feeling 
of  the  countrj',  146.  Remonstrates 
with  William  on  his  resolution  to 
abandon  England,  162.  His  speech 
on  the  Bill  for  dii^banding  the  army, 
178.  His  rapid  rise,  ana  modestj ; 
hatred  of,  bv  the  violent  Toiy  lead- 
ers, 258.  Ais  connexion  with  the 
proceedings  of  William  Kidd«  261- 
264.  Parliamentary  attack  upon, 
267.  Triumphant  exculpation,  268. 
Grant  of  Crown  property  conferred 
on  him,  271.  Pariiamenfary  attack 
upon,  273,  274.  Rancour  of  the 
Tor^'  leaders  towards  him.  293. 
His  prudent  advice  on  the  subject 
of  the  Resumption  Bill,  295.  Un- 
successful motion  for  his  exclusion 
from  office,  299. 

Somerset,  Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of, 
iii.  130.  Assists  at  the  coronation 
of  William  and  Mary,  267. 

Somerset,  Edward  Sej'mour,  Duke  of, 
Protector,  ii.  228. 

Somersetshire ;  traditions  of  the  peaa- 
antrv,  ii.  202.  Their  valour  at  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor,  208.  Jeffiie vs 
in,  246,  260. 

Sophia,  Princess,  placed  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown,  v.  176. 

South,  Robert,  i.  363. 

Southanipton,  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of.  i.  197.  Joins  in  the  resist* 
ance  of  the  Peers  to  the  Resump- 
tion Bill,  viii.  290. 

Southampton  House,  near  Holbom, 
i.  891. 

South wark,  election  for  (1701),  viii. 
318. 

Spain ;  the  monarchy  of,  becomes  ab- 
solute, i.  47.  Becomes  formidable 
to  England,  67.  Sute  of  (time  of 
Charles  IL),  217.  War  with  France, 
220.  Horses  from,  346.  Feeling 
of,  towards  England,  ii.  48.  The 
court  of,  condemns  Lewis  XIV.'s 
conduct  to  the  Protestants,  289. 
State  of,  in  1692,  vi.  299.  Mis- 
erable state  of  its  army  and  navy, 
(1694),  vii.  161.  Conduct  of.  In  the 
peace  negotiations,  469, 472.  Ex- 
pected vacancv  of  the  crown,  viii. 
99.    Magnitude  and  importance  of 
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the  dominions  at  stake,  100.  W«ik« 
ness  of  the  empire,  161.  Its  teo- 
dency  to  dissolution,  102.  Snprem  • 
acy  of  Castile,  103.  Candidates  for 
the  Succession,  the  Dauphin,  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  104.  The  Elec- 
toral Prince  of  Bavaria,  106.  Fac- 
tions in  the  court  of  Madrid,  107. 
Discussion  regarding  the  Succces- 
sion  between  the  DuKe  of  Portland 
and  Lewis  XIV.'s  Ministers,  110- 
112.  Proposals  on  the  part  ot 
France,  114.  Discussions  at  New- 
narket  between  William  III.  and 
the.  Count  of  Tallanl,  120-122. 
Renewed  negotiations  at  Loo,  the 
Fbst  Partition  Treaty,  138-145. 
The  provisions  become  known  to 
the  Spaniards,  150.  Complications 
cnosed  by  the  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Bavaria,  180.  Renewed  dis- 
cussions, 199.  The  Second  Parti- 
tion Treaty,  200.  Riots  in  Madrid, 
201.  Consequent  supremacy  of  tha 
French  faction  under  Cardinal 
Portocarrero,  202.  I  n  formation  re- 
ceived of  the  Second  Partition 
Treatv,  207.  Sentiments  towards 
William  III.,  207.  Insulting  mes- 
sage, 209.  Suspension  of  diplo- 
matic relations  Detween  England 
and  Spain,  210.  Previous  qyarr^ 
on  t  ho  subject « »f  Darien,  see  Uarien« 

Spanheim,  Ezekiel;  his  share  in 
arranging  the  rejoicings  at  the 
Hague  for  William  IIl.'s  entry  in 
1691,  vi.  15. 

Speke,  Hugh,  ii.  386.  Distributes 
Johnson*s  Tracts,  387.  Claims  the 
authorship  of  the  forged  Procla- 
mation against  Papists,  iii.  415. 
Asserts  himself  the  contriver  of  the 
"  Irish  Night,"  iv.  25. 

Spencer,  Charies  Ix)rd  (son  of  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland),  his  entiy  ou 
public  life,  viii.  5.  His  taste  f  ^r 
Dooks,  and  Whlggism,  5, 6.  Ob- 
ject of  his  policy,  7. 

Spenser,  Edmund;  his  opinion  of 
Irish  ballads,  i.  72. 

Spires,  destroyed  by  the  French,  iv. 
274. 

Sprat,  Thomas^  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
i.  364.  An  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioner, ii.  376.  Reads  the  Declara . 
tion  of  Indulgence  in  Westminstei 
A bbey,  iii.  222.  Resigns  the  Cook- 
missionership,  294.  Summoned  by 
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James  11.  to  a  conference,  878. 
Takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William,  iv.  173.  Assists  at  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Mary, 
968.  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner 
under  William,  V.  261.  Withdraws 
fh)ni  the  iixx^iesiastical  Commission, 
261.  Treasonable  paper  hidden  in 
his  palace,  vi.  283.  His  character, 
385.  Arrested,  287.  His  innocence 
proved,  288. 

Stadtholders  of  Holland,  i.  238. 

Stafford,  William  Howard,  Viscount, 
executed,  i.  286.  His  attainder 
reversed,  ii.  113.  Burnetts  exhor- 
tations to,  iii.  27. 

Stair,  Master  of.  See  Dalrymple, 
Sir  John. 

Stamford,  Earl  of,  a  Parliamentaiy 
general^  his  defeat  at  Stralton,  i. 
126. 

Stamford,  Thomas  Grey,^  Earl  of, 
accused  of  participation  m  the  Rye 
House  plot,  ii.  310.  Joins  the  rising 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the 
North,  iii.  393.  Chairman  of  the 
**  Murder  Committee,"  v.  305.  En- 
tertains William  lU.  at  Bradgate, 
vii.  267. 

Standing  armies,  strong  aversion  to, 
in  England,  viii.  3.  Arguments 
against  them,  8-10.  The  argu- 
ments self-coutradictorv,  10.  Lord 
Somers*  reply,  12-17.  Contingency 
of  a  French  invasion,  13.  Keter- 
ence  to  Grecian  history,  14,  and 
note.  To  the  army  of'Uannibal, 
16. 

Star  Chamber,  i.  98.    Abolislied,  1 07. 

Stein  kirk,  battle  of,  vi.  319-322. 
Fight  between  the  French  house- 
hold troops  and  the  British  division, 
319.  French  and  allied  losses; 
moral  effect  of  the  victory,  321, 322. 

Steward,  Lord  High,  Court  of  the,  ii. 
814;  vi.  351. 

Stewart  of  Ballenach,  v.  129. 

Stewart,  Jameit;  his  correspondence 
with  the  Grand  Pensionary  Fagel, 
iii.  123.  Attached  to  the  Whig- 
Jacobite  party  in  Edinburgh,  v. 
510.  His  conduct  as  LK)rd  Advo- 
cate in  the  prosecution  of  Thomas 
Aikenhead,  vii.  454. 

Stewarts  of  Appin,  v.  91, 104. 

StUlingflcet,  Edward,  i.  864.  His 
anawer  to  the  papers  found  in  the 
wridng  of  Charles  IL.iL  436.  De- 
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dares  against  reading  the  Dedara- 
tion  of  Indulgence,  iii.  214.  A 
member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com« 
mission,  V.  259.  Made  Bishcp  of 
Worcester,  277.  His  claims  for  the 
Primacy,  viL  178. 

Stirlmg,  plan  of  the  Scotch  Jacobites 
for  secession  to,  v.  39,  48. 

Stockjobbing,  origin  of,  vi.  365,  and 
note.  Was  anterior  to  the  l^atio- 
nal  Debt,  866.  Fluctuations  in 
the  Stock  Exchange,  viii.  182. 

Storey,  Samuel,  ii.  260. 

Stout,  Quaker  family  at  Hertford,  en- 
deavour to  fix  a  charge  of  murder 
on  Spencer  Cowper,  viii.  249-251. 
See  Cowper,  Spencer. 

Strabane,  sKirmisn  at,  iv.  342. 

Strabaue,  Claude  Hamilton,  Lord,] v. 
354. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl 
of;  his  character  and  policy,  i.  95, 
96,  Deprecates  Charles  I.'s  Scotch 
war,  104.  Persists  in  his  policy, 
106.  His  impeachment  and  execu- 
tion, 107.  Precedent  of  his  at- 
tainder quoted,  vii.  418-420. 

Strafford,  Earl  of.  induded  in  the 
Irish  Act  of  Attainder,  iv.  376. 

Strasbirrg,  retained  by  the  French 
in  the  Treaty  of  Kyswick,  vii. 
473. 

Stratton,  battle  of,  i.  126. 

Street,  Baron;  his  collusive  resist- 
ance to  James  II.  on  the  (|ucstion 
of  the  Dispensing  power,  ii.  364. 

Stukeley^s  Itinerarium  Curiosum,  i. 
319,  note. 

Subsidies,  how  raised;  their  dimin- 
ished productiveness,  vi.  856,  and 
note. 

Succession.    See  Hereditaiy  Right. 

Suffolk,  wages  in,  1.  456. 

Sunderland,  Conntess  of;  her  intrigue 
with  Henry  Sidney,  iii.  321.  Her 
letters,  322. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of; 
his  political  character,  i.  271,  272. 
Supports  the  Exclusion  Bill,  284. 
His  intrigues,  304.  Retained  in 
office  by  James  IL,  ii.  30.  Con- 
forms to  Roman  Catholic  observ- 
ances, 57.  His  letter  to  Penn,  258, 
note.  Blncourages  the  errors  of 
James  II.,  342.  His  motives; 
bribed  bv  France,  342.  Joins  the 
Jesuitical  cabal,  342.  Converted  by 
James,  344.    His  inttSgoes  againsf 
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Rocbeictar,  344. '  lUd«  an  Eodni- 
uUcaI  Comminaioiier,  377.  Bribed 
bv  TypconncU  443.  Anecdote  of, 
iii.  180.  Made  Lofd  Lieutenant  of 
Warwickshire,  195.  His  advice 
with  re^rd  to  the  Seven  Bishops, 
SS4.  Kecommendi  James  IL  to 
make  conceMuon!*,  24a  Pro/esses 
himself  a  Papist,  941.  Proves  the 
publication  of  the  alle^^ed  libel  by 
the  bishops,  SSL  His  suspected 
treachen-  to  James  IL.  318.  ilis 
official  Kains.  319.  Alarmed  for 
his  safely,  391.  His  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Prince  of 
Oran^,  393.  Deludes  James  into 
security,  394.  Disfn^u^,  350.  His 
protestations  of  lovaltv,  359.  His 
seonet  services  to  XvaUam,  vli.  76. 
His  flight  to  Holland,  H.  His  re- 
turn to  England,  79.  Ingratiates 
himself  with  William,  8L  Advises 
theemployroent  of  Whig  ministers, 
82.  Ptomotes  the  reconciliation  of 
William  and  the  Princess  Anne, 
913.  Receives  William  Ht  Althorpe, 
966.  Induces  Goldophiii  to  resign 
office^  401.  Appointed  Lord  Cham- 
beriam  and  one  of  the  Lonls  Jus- 
tices, 449.  Alarm  at  his  appoint- 
ment, viii.  4-6.  His  politii-al  char- 
acter, 4.  Attacks  on  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  his  friends  in 
the  House,  20.  Utterly  distrusted 
by  his  colleagues,  21.  *  His  alarm 
at  the  clamour  raised  against  him, 
99.    Resigns  office,  23. 

Supremacy,  Act  of,  ii.  308.  Curtail- 
ment of  its  powers,  370. 

Supremacy,  oath  of,  difficulties  in  re- 
gard to,  iv.  247-255.  The  Houses 
of  Pariiament  differ,  263. 

Supremacy,  royal,  i.  GO.  Assertion 
of,  bv  Ilenrr  VIII.  and  Cranmer, 
60,  6l.  The  Claim  modified  by 
Elizabeth,  62. 

Sutherland,  Culonel  Hu^h,  repulsed 
bv  the  Knniskilleners,  iv.  387. 

Sutherland,  l-jiri  of,  v  504. 

Sweden,  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, i.  222.  Its  jealousy  of  Eng^ 
land  and  Holland,  vi.  293,  294. 

Swedi-h  troops  of  William  i*rince  of 
i^rsnce,  iii.  368. 

Bwilt,  Jonathan,  constancy  of  the 
Irish  populsce  to.  ii.  231.  His 
patriotism  confined  to  the  Saxon 
mhabitanu  of  Ireland,  vi.  136,  and 


TARRST 

note.  His  birth  and  eai^  ca  , 
418.  Secretanr  to  Sir  wOliaai 
Temple,  418.  Bearer  of  a  letter  ta 
WilUam  III.  on  the  Triennial  BiU, 
490.  His  character  of  Somen,  viL 
90,  note.  Of  Whaiton,  99. 
Swiss  troops  in  the  army  of  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  ill.  309. 

TAAFE,  the  informer,  an  agent  of 
Trenchard,  vii.  165.  His  proceed- 
ings in  Lancashire,  167.  His  evi- 
dence defeats  the  proaecation,  170. 
Sent  to  prison  by  the  Lords,  175. 

Tallard,  Count  of,  his  embassy  to 
England,  viii.  115.  His  instruc- 
tions, 116.  Splendour  of  his  ap- 
pointments, 117.  Accompanies 
William  m.  to  Newmaricet,  118. 
Discussions  on  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion. 190,  191.  His  impressiDn  of 
Wiliianrs  firmness  and  good  faith, 
192.  Renewed  negotiations  at  Loo, 
138.    The  treaty  signed,  148w 

Talmash,  Thomas,  serves  under  Marl- 
borough at  Walcourt^  v.  223. 
Serves  under  Ginkell  in  Ireland, 
vi.  98.  At  Athloue,  105.  His  con- 
duct m  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  113. 
His  high  military  character.  343. 
At  the  baUle  of  Landen,  vii.  42. 
Commands  the  attack  on  Brest; 
attempts  a  landing,  156.  Mortally 
wounaed,  156. 

Tangier,  garrisoned  by  the  English, 
i.  210.  Relinquished  by  Charles 
IL,  274.    Colonel  Kirke  at^  ii.  233. 

Taiikerville,  Ford  Grey,  Earl  of 
I  Lord  Grey  of  Wark)*;  a  political 

f>risouer  in  the  Tower;  escapes ; 
lis  trial  for  the  seduction  of  Lady 
HenrielU  Berkeley,  ii,  119.  121. 
Lauds  at  Lvme  witli  Monmouth, 
1G8.  His  fliL'ht  from  Bridport,  173. 
Resists  Monmouth*s  design  cS  ie- 
pert  in  g  his  followers,  199.  His 
cavalry  routed  ai  Sedgemoor,  2a8. 
Accompanies  Monmouth's  flight; 
taken,  313.  His  inti'rview  with 
the  King,  221.  Ransometl,  259. 
His  speech  on  the  Association ,>.vii. 
346.  Supports  the  Bill  for  Fen- 
wick^s  attainder,  428.  His  speech 
on  the  Bill  for  disbanding  the 
armv,  viii.  178.  Appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  his  unhappy 
career,  255. 
Tarbet,  Viscount ;  plan  recommeodai 
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tauhton 
bt  him  for  the  pacification  of  the 
Highlands,  v.     106        His     plan 
adopted  bv  William  lll.'s  govern- 
ment, vi.  ^17. 

Taunton,  proeperitv  of  (1685),  ii.  180. 
Its  civil  ana  religious  politics,  182. 
Young  ladies  of;  their  ransom  as- 
signed to  the  Queen*s  maids  of 
honour,  257.  Favour  shown  to,  by 
James  II.,  iii.  70. 

Taxation,  parllamentanr  consent  ne- 
cessary to,  i.  84.  Importance  of 
this  right,  47.  The  rignt  involved 
in  the  question  of  Ship-money,  IQO. 

Tea,  consumption  of  (1691),  vu  155, 
and  note. 

Teignmouth,destroyed  by  the  French, 
v.  461.  The  sufferers  relieved  by 
church-collections  through  Eng- 
land, 464. 

Tempest,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  arrest- 
ed, V.  895. 

Temple,  John  (son  of  Sir  William), 
em||loyed  by  William  III.  in  Irish 
affairs^  iv.  803.    His  suicide,  881. 

Temple,  Sh*  Richard,  ii.  297. 

Temple,  Sir  William ;  negotiate^the 
Triple  Alliance,  i.  222.  Employed 
in  the  negotiations  with  Holland, 
246.  His  character,  222.  His 
scheme  of  Government-  265,  266. 
His  retirement  from  puolic  anairs, 
iv.  308.  His  work  on  Holland,  vi. 
868.  His  house  at  Moor  Park,  417. 
Consulted  by  William  III.  on  the 
Triennial  Bill;  sends  his  secre- 
tary, Jonathan  Swift,  to  the  King, 
4ll 

Tenison,  Dr.,  i.  364.  Visits  Mon- 
mouth, ii.  224.  Joins  in  the  con- 
sultations of  the  Bishops,  iii.  215, 
216.  Appointed  a  member  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  v.  259. 
His  examination  of  the  Liturgy, 
264.  Made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, vii.  173.  Attends  Queen 
Maiy  on  her  death-bed,  179.  His 
funeral  sermon.  183.  Appointed  one 
of  the  Lonls  Justices,  213.  Joins 
in  the  resistance  of  the  Peers  to  the 
Resumption  Bill,  viii.  290.  With- 
draws his  opposition  at  a  critical 
moment,  297.  Attends  William 
III.  on  his  doath-bed,  325. 

Test  Act,  the,  i.  244.  Violated  by 
Charles  II.,  299.  Also  by  James  IL, 
ii.  285.  Propjsed  repeal  of,  iv.  246, 
«»7. 


TORraa 

Teutonic  languages  coincident  with 
Prolestaiitikm,  i.  74. 

Tewkesbuiy,  proceedings  of  the  Re- 
gulators of  Corporations  at,  iii.  203. 

Thanet,  Thomas  Eari  of,  iii.  189. 

Thomas  Bi^«hop  of  Worcester;  hii 
death,  v.  240. 

Thomond  Bridge,  affair  at,  vi.  119. 

Thore.<*bv,  Ralph,  i.  409. 

"  Thorough,'*  the,  of  Strafford,  i.  96, 
101. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  i.  364.  Dry- 
den's  testimony  to,  865,  note.  His 
sermon  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, ii.  281.  Excluded  by  James 
II.  from  the  discussion  wit£  Popish 
divines,  436.  His  share  in  the  con- 
veraion  of  tlie  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
iii.  185.  Attends  consultations  of 
the  Londop  cleray,  213,  216.  His 
influence  over  the  Princess  Anne, 
iv.  114.  His  character  as  a  preach- 
er, V.  267.  A  member  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  259.  Des- 
tined by  William  III.  for  the 
1)rimacy;  his  reluctance,  277.  His 
etters  to  Lady  Russell,  278,  note. 
His  evidence  iu  favour  of  Halifax, 
306.  Consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  vi.  49.  General  re- 
spect fur;  Insulted  bv  the  Jacobite^, 
50,  51,  and  note,  f'uller's  conduct 
to,  205.  His  death,  vii.  171.  His 
funeral,  172. 

Tindal,  Matthew,  iii.  84. 

Titus,  Silas,  a  Presbyterian,  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council,  iii.  293.  Deserts 
Jame.4  II.,  iv.  39.  His  speeches  in 
favour  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  vii. 
121. 

'*  Titvre  Tus,'*  i.  396. 

TodJin^on  Church,  ii.  229. 

Toleration  Bill,  the,  moved  bv  the 
Eari  of  Nottingham,  iv.  227.  'Con- 
ditions annexed  to,  228-230.  Its 
inconsistencies  in  tbeon%  222. 
And  practical  merits,  233.  The 
Bill  passed.  236. 

Torbay,  iii.  361. 

Torcy,  minister  of  I^ewis  X IV. ;  his 
share  in  the  conversation  with 
Portland  on  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, viii.  110-113.  Resists  the  rec- 
ognition of  James  III.  bv  Lewis 
XIV..  30.5,  308.  His  excuses  to 
the  British  Ambassador,  311. 

Tories;  their  enthusiasm  for  James 
U.  at  his  accession,  ii.  62.    Thuf 
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TORQUAY 

repugnance  to  a  standin^ir  anny, 
^7.  Their  zeal  for  Church  and 
Eine,  321.  Change  in  their  views 
on  the  subject  of  pas.sive  ol>edience, 
Hi.  265,  273.  Their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Revolution,  iv.  146-140. 
Their  joy  at  the  difw»liition  of  Par- 
liament bv  William  III.  in  1690, 
V.  329.  Their  predominance  in 
the  new  Parliament,  369.  Their 
opinions  on  the  war,  vii.  83.  Chiefs 
of  their  jmrty,  101-107. 

Torquay,  iii.  361. 

Torrington,  Earl  of  (Admiral  Arthur 
Herbert),  refuses  to  support  James 
Il.'s  policy;  dismissed  from  his 
offices,  iii.  62,  63.  His  communi- 
cal ions  wit h  Djrk velt.  111.  Bearer 
of  the  invitation  to  William  of 
Orange,  282.  Admiral  of  Wil- 
liam's fleet,  258.  Appointed  First 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty, 
iv.  160.  Attacks  the  French  fleet 
in  Bantrv  Bay,  359.  His  malad- 
ministration of  the  navy,  v.  219, 
220.  Threatens  to  resign  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  347.  Takes 
command  of  the  united  English 
and  Dutch  fleet,  408.  Receives  an 
order  to  fight,  411.  Resolves  to 
expose  the  Dutch  ships,  412.  De- 
feated off  Beachy  Head,  412.  Pro- 
ceedings against  him,  531.  Tried 
by  court  martial,  533.  Acquitted; 
dismis.«ed  from  the  navv,  534. 

Torture,  never  legal  in  f.ngland,  i. 
35.  I^ost  infliction  of,  105.  In 
Scotland,  v.  69. 

Tory ;  origin  of  the  term,  i.  283. 

Touniile,  Count  of, enter:*  the  British 
Channel,  v.  407.  His  victory  off 
Heachy  Head,  412.  Anchors  in 
Torbay;  his  galleys,  458.  Con- 
templates a  landing,  460.  Destrovs 
Teignmouth,  461.  Leaves  the 
coa.«t,  463.  Collects  a  fleet  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  vi.  253.  De- 
feated off  La  Hogue,  270-274. 
His  brave  conduct,  272.  His  re- 
ception at  Versailles.  312.  Inter- 
ce|)ts  the  Smvma  neet,  vii.  61. 
Sails  for  the  Mediterranean,  153. 
Effects  a  junction  with  the  Toulon 
tleet ;  retreats  before  Russell,  160. 

lower  Hamlets,  i.  384. 

Tower  of  London,  cemeteri'  of,  ii.  227. 

Treason  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  for, 
▼i.  173,  178;  vii.  176. 


TRIMMBBS 

Treaanrer,  Lord,  stipend  it,  i  8M. 

Trebv,  Sir  George,  counsel  for  tha 
bishops,  iii.  245.  Heads  the  Citj 
deputation  to  William  of  Orange, 
iv.  46.  At  the  conference  betweeo 
the  Houses  on  the  Settlement  of 
the  Kingdom,  118.  Appointed 
Attomev  General,  168.  One  of 
the  judges  on  Anderton's  trial, 
vii.  64. 

Tredenham,  reeists  the  Triennial 
Bill,  vi.  390.  Discovered  at  the 
supper  party  at  the  Blue  Potts, 
viii.  814.  Elected  for  the  private 
borough  of  St.  Mawe^  319. 

Trelawney,  Colonel  Charles,  assures 
William  of  Orange  of  his  support, 
iii.  317.    Attends  James  II.,  885. 

Trelawney,  Sir  John,  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  iii.  216.  (See  Bishops,  the 
Seven.)  Excitement  in  Cornwall 
in  behalf  of,  239.  Assures  the 
Prince  of  Orange  of  his  support, 
817.  Receives  Will iam*8  troops  io 
Bristol.  417. 

Trenchard,  John,  made  Secretary  of 
l^te,  vi.  421.  His  activity  against 
the  Jacobites,  vii.  163.  Appre- 
hends the  I^ancashire  Jacooites, 
166.  Pamphlet  attacks  upon,  167. 
Failure  of  his  health,  174.  His 
death,  237. 

Trenchard,  John  (son  of  the  preced* 
ing);  his  pamphlet  in  favour  of  dis- 
banding the  anny,  viii.  8.  One 
of  the  Commissioners  for  inquir- 
ing? into  the  Irish  forfeitures,  276. 
Violent  report  framed  by  him, 
277. 

Treves,  threatened  destruction  of,  iv. 
274.  Saved  bv  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  276. 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  a  creature  of  Je*"- 
freys:  elected  Speaker,  ii.  100. 
Lord  Ciiennarthen*8  agent  for  bril>- 
ing  Members  of  Parliament,  v.  345. 
Re  elected  Speaker,  354.  Mediates 
with  the  nonjuring  Bishops,  vi.  48. 
First  ConinnsAioner  of  the  Great 
Seal,  422.  Accused  of  corrupt 
practices,  vii.  198.  Vote  of  cen- 
sure upon  him,  200. 

Triennial  Bill,  vi,  389-393.  Nega- 
tived by  William  III.,  420.  Again 
brought  in,  and  njected  by  tbs 
(Commons,  vii.  122.    Passed, *176. 

Triers,  Boanl  of,  i.  174. 

•*  Trimmers,'*  i.  269. 
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TRIHbKR 

Tiinder,  Sergeant,  counsel  against 
the  bishops,  iii.  244. 

Triple  Alliance,  i.  222. 

Trumball,  Sir  William,  Secretary  of 
SUte,  xTi.  287.  His  resii^ation  of 
the  Secretaiysbip  of  State,  viii.  21, 
196. 

Tudor,  Sovereigns,  i.  43.  Their 
tyranny,  how  checked,  41. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  i.  879. 

1  urberville ;  his  evidence  against 
Stafford,  i.  280.  Against  College, 
291. 

Furenne,  English  Purita un  in  his 
army,  i.  134. 

Turks,  war  with,  in  Hungjary,  ii.  126. 
Besiege  Vienna,  iii.  39.  Their 
campaign  on  the  Dauube  in  1689, 
▼.  222.  Their  successes  in  1693, 
vil.  66. 

Turner,  Francis,  Bishop  of  Ely;  his 
coronation  sermon,  ii.  61.  Visits 
Monmouth,  222.  Takes  i>art  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  bishops, 
iii.  216,  217.  (See  Bishops,  the 
Seven.)  A  nonjuror,  v.  240.  Joins 
a  Jacobite  conspiracy,  638.  His 
letters  to  St  Gennains,  643,  and 
note.  Informed  against  by  Preston, 
vi.  33.    Escapes  to  France,  35. 

Turnpike  Acts,  i.  412. 

Tutchin,  John,  punishment  of,  ii. 
251.  His  interview  with  Jeffreys 
in  the  Tower,  v.  184. 

Tweedale,  John  Hny,  Marquess  of, 
appointed  Lord  High  Tommission- 
er  for  Scotland,  vii.  222.  Directed 
to  inquire  into  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  225.  Takes  up  the 
schemes  of  William  Tater^on,  viii. 
213.  Gives  the  Royal  consent  to 
the  Act  incorporating  the  Darien 
Companv,  220.  Dimissed  by  Wil- 
liam HI.,  229. 

Twisden,  Sir  William,  ii.  297. 

Tyrconnel,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of, 
'ii.  324.  His  ser>'ices  to  James  II., 
and  infamous  character,  324.  Ap- 
pointed general  of  the  forces  m 
Ireland,  422.  Arrives  at  Dublin, 
427.  Remodels  the  army,  428. 429. 
His  mendacity;  advises' the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  goes  to 
England,  430.  Made  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  442.  His  intrigues,  44.1 
Arrives  in  Ireland,  445.  Meets 
Jame^:  II.  nt  Chester,  iii.  166.  His 
Kherae  for  detaching  Ireland  from 


TERRIO 

England,  172.  His  formatk>ii  of 
Celtic  troops,  299.  His  violent 
measures,  303.  Negotiates  with 
William  III.,  iv.  302.  His  mes- 
sages to  France,  306.  Calls  the 
Irish  to  arms,  307.  Meets  James 
at  Cork,  327.  Advises  James  to 
remain  at  Dublin,  339.  His  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  v. 
438.  Urges  the  abandonment  of 
Limerick,  477.  Retires  to  Galway, 
478.  Goes  to  France,  488.  Returni 
to  Ireland,  vi.  94.  Thwarts  Saint 
Ruth;  hisjealousyof  Sarsfield,  103. 
Outcry  against  him;  leaves  tha 
camp,'  107.  In  Limerick,  U6w 
His  death  by  apoplexy,  117. 
Tyre,  commercial  prospiBrity  of  viiL 
214. 

TJLSTER,  rebellion   of  the   Irlah 

population  in,  i.  115. 
Uniformity,  Act  of,  iii.  67. 
University  College,  Oxford,  Popery 

in,  ii.  366. 
Universities^  English,  Iii.  136.    High 

consideration  of,  136.    Their  loy- 

altv,137. 
Uzes^  Duke  of,  killed  in  the  battle  of 

Landen,  vii.  46. 

V ANDEVELDE,  the  two  brothers, 
^    i.  453. 

Varelst,  i.  453. 

Vauban,  iii.  330.  Assists  at  the 
siege  of  Mons,  vi.  26.  Takes  part 
in  the  siege  of  Kamur,  308. 
Strengthens. the  defences  of  Brest, 
vii.  155. 

Vaudemont,  the  Prince  of;  his  ap- 
preciation of  Marlborough's  mill 
tary  talents,  vi.  79.  Cotftmanda 
against  Villerov,  in  Flanders,  vii. 
240.  His  skilful  retreat,  240.  Joint 
William  III.  before  Namur^  246. 

Vendome,  Lewis,  Duke  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Steinkirk,  vi.  318.  Takes 
Barcelona,  vii.  473. 

Venice,  commercial  prosperity  of^ 
viii.  215. 

Vernon,  made  Secretary  of  State, 
viii.  21.  Elected  for  Westminster, 
134.  His  vain  attempt  to  resist 
the  violence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Resumption  Bill,  384. 

Vernon  Correspondence,  viL  481« 
note:  viii.  172,  note. 

Verrio,  i.  463. 
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YnMAtlAMS 

Vwmii^  MiddletoD*!  Tint  to^vii.  81. 

V'ektiueiits,  ecclosiastical,  i.  56.  59. 

Victor  Amadeujs  Duke  of  Savoy, 
joint  the  coalition  against  France, 
▼.  5S5.  Ueserta  the  coalition,  vii. 
875. 

Victoria,  Queen,  coronation  of,  il.  59. 

Vienna  threatened  by  the  Turks,  iiL 
39. 

Villenagt,  extinction  of,  i.  84. 

Villeroy,  Maralial,  French  command* 
«r  lu  the  l^w  Countri«>a  in  1695, 
vii.  %AL  His  poMtion,  236.  Bom- 
lianU  Brussels;  advances  towards 
Namur,  244,  245.     Hetreats^  248. 

Viliiers,  Kdward,  Vincount^  English 
ne^tiatnr  at  Rvswick,  \ii.  461. 

ViUiers.  Elisabeth,  mistress  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  iii.  22.  Entreats  Shrews- 
buiy  to  accept  office,  vii.  118.  Her 
marriage  lo  George  Hamilton, 
aiUrwanb  Earl  of  Onney ;  reoeivea 
a  grant  of  Crown  property  in  Ire- 
land, viii.  279. 

Vossius,  Isaac,  his  computations  of 
population,  i.  310. 

WADE,  NATHANIEL,  ii.  117. 
His  share  in  Monmouth's  re- 
bellion, 168,  173.  His  dight,  260. 
Escapes  punishment,  260.  A  wit- 
ness m  the  trial  of  Lord  Delamere, 
315. 

Wa^es  of  agricultural  labourers,  i. 
454,  456.  Of  manufacturers,  457. 
Of  various  artisans,  459. 

Wagstaffe,  ThonuM,  a  nonjuror,  v. 
255.  A  nonjuring  Hu4iop,  vi.  56. 
His  invective  on  the  death  of  Mary, 
vii.  182. 

Wake,  Dr.  William,  i.  364. 

Walc(»l,  Captain,  a  Hye  House  con- 
spirator, n.  162,  note. 

Waleourt,  skirmixh  at,  v.  223. 

Waldeck,  Prince  of,  v.  24:i.  Defeat- 
ed at  Fleurus,  414. 

Waldf  nses^  the,  William  III.*8  iuter- 
poxition  m  behalf  of,  vi.  2.3. 

W  ales,  copper  in,  i.  347.  Koads  in, 
110. 

Walker,  George,  at  Tx)ndondenT,  iv. 
348.  Chosen  Governor,  352.  Statue 
of,  at  IxJiidoiiderry,  401.  Arrives 
In  London;  his  n^ception,  v.  205. 
His  detrartorg,  298.  Thanked  hv 
the  Hou8e  of  Commons,  297. 
Made  Kifthop  of  I  'errv,  4:W.  K  illed 
at  the  Battle  o(  the  ^ioviie,  440. 


Wftlker,  Obadiah,  master  of  Vmiwrn- 
sity  College,  ii.  366.  Declarei 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  841. 
His  printing  press  at  Oxford,  892. 
Insulted  by  the  undergraduatea, 
iii.  143.    Impeached,  r.  804. 

Walker;  his  tract  on  the  authorship 
of  Icon  Basilike,  tL  896. 

Wall,  an  Irishman,  Frime  Miwiatsr 
of  Spain,  vi.  135. 

W^aller,  Edmuad,  i.  488. 

Wallis,  John.  i.  450. 

Wallop,  counsel  for  Baxter,  u.  79. 

Walters,  Lucy,  L  274.  Hermmovred 
marriage  with  Charles  1I»  276. 

Ward,  Seth,  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  ir. 
220. 

Warner,  a  Jesuit,  iii.  75. 

Wanre,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  257.  Joins 
William  of  Orange,  iii.  889. 

Warrington,  Heniy  Booth,  Eart  «f 
( I^rd  Delamere),  aceuaed  of  takmg 
part  in  the  Western  insurrection, 
ii.  312.  Tried  in  the  Lord  High 
Steward's  Court,  818.  Acquitted, 
816.  Effect  of  his  aoouittal,  816. 
Rises  for  the  Prince  or  Orange  in 
Cheshire,  iii.  39L  Bears  WOliam's 
message  from  Windsor  to  James 
II.,  iv.  40.  48.  Made  Chancellor 
of  the  pjccnequer,  160.  His  quar- 
rels with  his  colleagues,  200.  His 
jealousy  of  Halifax,  v.  192.  Re- 
tires from  office;  raifl«d  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Warrington.  335.  Pam- 
phlet ascribed  to  him  on  the 
changes  in  the  Lords  Lieutenant 
of  counties,  348.  Protests  again.<t 
the  rejection  of  the  Place  BUI,  vi. 
389. 

Warwickshire,  wages  in,  L  455. 

Waterford,  taken  by  William  III.,  v. 
47L 

Waterioo,  field  of,  William  IIL's 
manh  Hcross,  vii.  457. 

Wauchop,  Scotch  officer  in  IJmerick, 
vi.  116.  Urges  the  Irish  troops  to 
enter  the  French  service,  128. 

Waynflete.  William  of;  his  statutes 
for  Magaalene  College,  Oxford,  iii. 
146. 

Welbeck,  William  HI.'s  visit  to.  vii. 
267. 

Wellington,   Arthur.   Duke   of.  his  * 
Interview  with  the  Hotaie  of  Com* 
mons,  v.  1U8, 

Welwood:  his  Observator,  vU.  956. 

Wentworth,  Henrietta,  l^ady,  ii.  117 
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MMmoiith*!  fidelity,  to,  223.  Her 
desth,  229. 

nrentworthy  Tbonuu.  See  Straf- 
ford. 

Weslej,  Samuel,  iii.  221. 

Weaterfaall,  the  Laird  of,  ii.  88. 

Western  Martyrology,  ii.  237,  note. 

West  Indies,  trade  of  Bristol  with,  i. 
869.  Transportation  of  lebels  to, 
ii.252. 

Westminster,  Election  for  (1690),  ▼. 
832.  Election  for  (1695),  vii.  270. 
Contest  for  in  (1698);  character  of 
the  con^ituencj,  viii.  133.  Mon- 
tagae  and  Vernon  returned,  134 
Election  for  (1701),  818,  319. 

Westmoreland,  Election  for  (1701), 
viu.  818. 

Weston  Zoyland,  Feyi'nham's  head 
quarters  at,  ii.  201. 

Weymouth,  Thomas  Thynne,  Vis- 
count, receives  fiishop  Ken  at 
Longleat,  vi.  54. 

Wharton,  Godwin,  vii.  448. 

Wharton,  Henrv,  li.  391. 

Wharton,  Philip,  Lord,  iv.  56.  His 
speech  against  the  Abjuration  Bill, 
v.  875. 

Wharton,  Thomas  (afterwards  Lord), 
elected  for  UuckinghamBhire,  ii. 
65.  His  opposition  to  James  II.^s 
Government,  304.  Writer  of 
*"  Lillibullero,"  iii.  305.  Joins  the 
Prince  of  Oranee,  379.  His  eariy 
life,  vii.  95.  His  profligacy,  96. 
His  zeal  for  the  Whig  parfy,  97. 
His  electioneering  skill,  99.  His 
duels,  100.  A  ttacks  t  he  corruption 
of  the  Tory  ministers,  198.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  204.  Moves  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  207. 
Supports  the  Bill  for  Kenwick^s 
attainder,  428.  Made  Chief  Justice 
in  Eyre,  448.  Disappointed  of  the 
Secretarjrship  of  sta'e,  viii.  2L 
His  electioneering  defeats  in  1698, 
185.  His  duel  with  Viscount  Chey- 
ney,  252.  Joins  in  tlie  resistance 
of  the  Peers  to  the  Resmnption 
Bill,  289.  Recovers  his  influence 
in  Buckinghamshire,  318. 

Whig;  origin  of  the  term,  i.  283. 

Whigs;  their  efforts  to  pass  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  i.  273,  284,  286.  Re- 
action against,  287.  288.  Persecu- 
tion of,  291.  Their  plots,  295. 
Severe  measures  against,  295, 296. 


Their  struggle  at  the  election  t>f 
1685,  ii.  64.  Their  weakness  in 
Pariiament,  100, 106.    Whig  Kefu- 

f:ee8  on  the  Continent,  1(^,  109, 
14,  116,  124.  Their  correspond- 
ence with  England,  115.  Sup- 
port Monmouth,  130.  Assemble 
at  Amsterdam,  133.  Their  plan 
of  action ,  135.  The  leaders  of  the 
party  keep  aloof  from  Monmouth, 
186.  Plan  of  the  Whig  party  for 
filling  the  throne  by  election,  iv 
83,  W.  Their  temper  after  the 
Revolution,  149.  Their  princi^iles 
in  regard  to  oaths  of  allegiance, 
V.  236.  Their  triumph  over  the 
High  Chnrchmen,  237.  Their  vin- 
dictive measures,  303.  Their  design 
upon  the  corporations,  310.  I^ 
feated  therein,  316.  Oppose  the 
King's  going  to  Ireland,  826. 
Their  violence  restrained  by  Wil- 
liam III.,  329.  Their  discontent, 
351.  Their  general  fidelity;  trea- 
son of  a  few,  352.  Their  tactics  in 
the  Parliament  of  1690,  367,  368. 
Propose  the  Abjuration  Bill,  370. 
Their  want  of  liberality  towards 
the  Irish,  vi.  138,  and  notes.  Sub- 
sequent change  in  their  sentiments, 
140.  Support  William's  foreign 
policy,  vii.  83.  Their  Parliamen- 
tary strength  and  organisation, 
85.  Chiefs  of  their  party,  85-100. 
Their  feelings  in  r^aru  to  Feu- 
wick's  confession,  401.  Division 
in  their  party  on  the  cjuestion  of 
disbanding  the  army,  viii.  8.  Suc- 
cess of  their  administration,  131. 
Unppularity  of,  in  1698,  132. 
£\'ils  caused  by  their  retention  of 
office  after  Paiiiamentaiy  defeato, 
175,  176. 

Whitby,  Dr.  Daniel,  i.  363. 

White.    See  Albeville,  Marquest  of. 

"White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  iii, 
215.  (See  Bishops,  the  Seven.) 
Summoned  by  James  II.  to  a  con- 
ference, 373.  A  nonjuror,  v.  240. 
Attends  Fenwick  on  the  ecafl%>ld, 
vii.  440. 

Whitefriars  (Alsatia),  i.  398.  Privi- 
leges of,  vii.  444.  The  privileges 
aboIiFhed,  446. 

Whitehall,  Court  of,  i.  402.  The  pal- 
ace burnt  down.  viii.  71. 

Whitgift,  Archbi«ry)p,  i.  87. 

Whitney,   James,   a   highwayman; 
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£U  aiptur«  ADd  triftl,  ▼!.  837. 
Executed,  338. 

Wicklow,  anATchr  in.  It.  311. 

W^cfat,  Ule  of,  English,  Dutch,  aud 
trench  fleets  off,  v.  408. 

Wildman.  John;  hit  character,  ii. 
116,  lie.  Deceiret  Monmouth, 
138.  His  cowardice,  187.  Joins 
William  at  the  Hague,  iii.  335. 
His  Tiolent  proposals,  838.  Made 
Postmaster  General,  iv.  168. 

Wilkes,  John,  constancy  of  the  pop- 
ulace to,  ii.  S31. 

William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  i.  338. 
His  final  interview  with  Miilip  IV., 
▼ui.  18&. 

WUiiam  n.  of  HolUnd,  i.  S39. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  after- 
wards King  of  England ;  nts  birth ; 
succeeds  to  the  government  of 
Holland,  I.  339,  340.  His  heroic 
resiMance  to  the  French,  340.  His 
marriage  with  the  l^nceas  Mary. 
349.  Population  returns  obtained 
by,  811.  His  artillery,  336.  Hb  re- 
ception of  Monmouth  in  Holland,  ii. 
121.  His  advice  to  Monmouth.  138. 
His  endeavours  to  prevent  Mon- 
mouth's attempt,  140, 165.  Which 
are  obstructed  by  the  Amsterdam 
magistrates,  14*2  Sends  back 
repments  to  James  II.,  166^  191. 
His  personal  appearance,  lii.  9. 
Early  life  and  educMtion,  10.  The- 
ological opinions,  13.  Military 
talent5,  14.  His  fearlessnetts,  15 
His  bad  health,  17.  His  cold 
manner  and  stronK  pastuons,  18. 
His  friendship  for  Bentinck,  19. 
His  letters,  19.  His  relations  with 
the  Princem  Mary,  22,  29.  (See 
Burnet.)  His  relations  with  Eng- 
lish parties,  30.  His  feelings  to- 
wards England,  31.  His  love  for 
Holland,  32.  His  determined  hos- 
tility to  Kitince,  33.  His  religious 
fataliMn,  35.  Hi»  Kurupean  policy, 
37.  His  policy  towards  England, 
88,  39.  His  conduct  to  Monmouth, 
40.  Betimes  the  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish opposition,  42.  Kejects  Mor- 
daunt's  project  of  an  invasion,  44. 
Condemns  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence, 8u.  His  remonstrance 
to  James  II.,  91.  His  views  re- 
specting Eiigli}«h  Papists,  98. 
His  correspond^ice  witn  Knglish 
stataamen,  118.    His  disputes  with 
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James,  119.  Dcdaraa  hit  < . 
with  r^ard  to  the  Roman*  Cath- 
olics, tSa.  Sends  to  congratolata 
James  on  the  birth  of  his  son, 
335.  His  conversation  with  Ed- 
ward Russell,  375.  Receives  invi- 
tation from  the  conspirators,  382. 
Difllculties  of  his  enterprise,  385, 
386.  His  ulterior  views,  388.  Hit 
representations  to  difllerent  powen. 
313,  314.  His  military  and  naval 
preparations,  315.  Receives  assur- 
ances of  support,  316.  His  intense 
anxiety,  323.  Obtains  the  sanctioa 
of  the  States  General,  332.  His 
Declaration,  835.  Takea  leave  of 
{he  States  General,  353.  Sets  sail; 
IS  driven  back  by  a  storm,  354. 
His  Declaration  reaches  England, 
354.  Sets  sail  again.  858.  Ar- 
rives at  I'orbay,  361.  His  landing, 
863.  Signally  tavonred  by  the 
weather,  364."  Orden  a  Thanks- 
giving, 365.  His  entiy  into  Exe- 
ter, 3o6.  Imposing  appearance  of 
his  troops;  his  artiller}%  368,  369. 
Good  conduct  of  hia  troops,  371. 
Delay  of  people  of  note  in  iouiing 
him,  376.  His  address  to  his  fol- 
lowers, at  Exeter,  390.  Hisad- 
vance,394.  Enters  Salisbun-,  419. 
Dissension  amongst  his  followers, 
419.  Receives  James's  commission- 
ers at  Hungerford,  434.  His  pro- 
posals, 438, 439.  His  measures  to 
preserve  order,  iv.  37.  His  embar- 
rassment at  the  detention  of  James, 
34.  At  Windsor.  39.  His  troops 
occupy  Whitehall,  43.  Arrives  at 
St.  James's,  45.  Difficulty  of  his 
position,  47.  Assembles  tne  Par- 
liamentary Chambers,  51.  Orders 
Barillon  to  leave  uigland,  54. 
Receives  the  address  of  the  Peers, 
56.  Of  the  Commoners ;  summons 
a  Convention,  57.  His  measures 
to  preserve  order,  58.  His  tolerant 
policy,  59.  Summons  a  meeting 
of  Scotchmen,  73.  His  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  Maiy,  83.  De- 
clares his  views,  114'.  Declared 
King  by  the  Convention,  135. 
Acc^>ts  the  Crown,  137.  Is  pro- 
claimed, 139.  His  anxieties,  141. 
Reaction  of  public  feeling  againpt, 
143-147.  His  difliculUes,  151. 
Assumes  the  direction  of  foreign 
al&irs,  153.    His   ministen.  IM- 
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IM.  His  speech  to  Pariiament, 
170.  His  nigh  estimation  on 
the  Continent,  192.  Personal  tin- 
popularity  iu  England,  192.  His 
bad  health.  197.  His  works  at 
Hampton  Coart,  198.  Resides  at 
Kensington  Court,  201.  His  for- 
eijgn  favourities,  202.  Suffers  from 
his  predecessors*  maladministra- 
tion, 204,  205.  And  from  the  dis- 
tensions of  his  ministers,  207-211. 
His  administration  of  the  Foreign 
OflSce,  212, 213.  His  ecclesiastical 
policy,  219.  Attempts  to  com- 
promise between  the  Church  and 
Dissenters,  255.  His  coronation, 
967.  Proclaims  war  against 
France,  277.  His  inabilipr  to  send 
troops  to  Ireland,  301.  Negotiates 
with  Tvrconnel,  302.  His  letter  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Londondenr, 
401.  Summons  a  Convention  for 
Scotland,  v.  13.  His  vexation  at 
the  outrages  on  the  Scotch  clergy, 
17.  Hb  unpartiality  in  regard  to 
Church  government,  26.  His  reply 
to  Scotch  Episcopalians,  27.  His 
letter  to  the  Scotch  Convention, 
29.  His  instyictions  to  his  agents 
in  Scotland,  30.  Sends  a  force  to 
Edinburgh,  52.  Proclaimed  king 
in  Scotland,  56.  Accepts  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  61.  Kefhses  to 
pledge  himself  to  religious  perse- 
cution, 62.  Disliked  by  the  Cov- 
enanters, 63.  His  ministers  for 
Scotland.  65.  Becomes  unpopular 
with  the  Whigs,  187.  Naval  af- 
fairs under  him,  218.  His  conti- 
nental policy,  221.  Negotiations 
with  the  Dutch,  221.  AppoinU 
the  Ecclesiaf^tical  Commission,  259. 
His  unpopularity  with  the  clergy, 
268.  Keruses  to  touch  for  the 
king's  evil,  271.  His  mesnage  to 
Convocation,  283.  Recommends 
the  Indemnity  Bill,  302.  Disgusted 
with  bis  position,  323.  Purposes 
to  retire  to  Holland,  324.  Changes 
his  intention,  and  resolves  to  go 
to  Ireland,  325.  Prorogues  Parlia- 
ment. 328.  His  indulgence  to 
nonjurors,  330.  Makes  changes 
in  his  government,  333.  His  scru- 
ples against  employing  briberv, 
842.  Compelled  to  adopt  it,  345. 
Greneral  Fast  for  his  departure,  350. 
His  speech  to  the  new  Parliament, 
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354.  His  dislike  of  the  Abjuratioa 
Bill,  374.  Submits  to  Parliament 
the  Act  of  Grace,  376  Puts  an 
end  to  political  proscriptions,  379. 
Prorogues  Parliament,  380.  His 
preparations  for  the  war,  381.  H  is 
diflocuities,  896.  Appoints  tlie 
Council  of  Nine,  400.  Sets  out 
for  Ireland,  404.  Af&onto  Prince 
George  of  Denmark ;  sets  sail  trom 
Chester,  404.  Lands  at  Cat  rick- 
fergus,420.  At  Belfast,  421.  His 
military  arrangements,  423.  His 
donation  to  Ptesbyterian  minis- 
ters; his  affability  to  his  soldiers, 
424.  Marches  southwards,  425. 
His  army,  430-432.  Reconnoitres 
the  enemy,  433.  Wounded,  435. 
Passes  the  Boyne,  440.  His  con- 
duct in  the  battle.  441.  His  entry 
into  Dublin,  451.  His  reported 
death,  452.  His  lenity  censured, 
469.  Receives  news  of  the  battle 
ofBeachy  Head,472.  Takes  Wa- 
terford,  472.  Arrives  before  Limer- 
ick, 479.  Loses  his  artillery,  481. 
Assaults  the  town;  repulsed,  486. 
Raises  the  siege,  487.  Returns 
to  England,  488.  His  reception, 
489.  Sends  Melville  to  Scotlan.1 
as  Ix>rd  High  Commissioner,  499. 
His  government  obtains  a  majority 
in  the  Scotch  Parliament,  500. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  settlement  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  523.  His  letter 
to  the  General  Assemblv,  524. 
Opens  Parliament,  527.  Departs 
for  Holland,  547.  His  voyage  to 
Holland,  vi.  11.  His  danger; 
landn  and  proceeds  to  the  Hague, 
12.  His  enthusiastic  reception,  14. 
His  speech  to  the  Congress,  18. 
His  administration  of^  foreign 
afllairs,  20-22.  His  relations  with 
Roman  Catholic  princes;  obtains 
toleration  for  the  Waldenses,  23. 
His  difficulties  arising  from  the 
nature  of  a  coalition,  24.  His  nt- 
teinpt  to  relieve  Mons,  26.  Re- 
turns to  England,  27.  His  clem- 
ency to  Jacobite  conspirators,  33. 
Treiuion  among  his  courtiers,  67. 
Ketunis  to  the  Continent,  79.  His 
indecisive  campaign  in  Flanders, 

81.  Fine  gentlemen  in  his  camp, 

82.  Returns  to  England;  opens 
Parliament;  favourable  prospects, 
141.    His  speech,  142.    His  am- 
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Dt  of  DutehBBMi,  188.  Kb- 
imvm  inlbrnutioo  of  Marlbor- 
Mgli*t  treuon,  191.  Atiyoarns 
ParUuMat,  SU8.  Hit  nae  of  the 
Veto  on  Mrliamrataiy  bills,  909. 
Hb  poculUr  Mtuation,  909.  Neg- 
Ativos  Um  bill  tor  Judgw'  Salari^ 
919.  Sim  the  order  tMixut  the 
MAcdooaldBofGlencue,  ^  Goes 
to  the  CoDtinent,  949,  209.  His 
difficoltiee,  owited  bv  the  conduct 
•f  the  Northern  powen,  99S.  hy 
the  change  of  Popet,  996.  By  the 
eondoct  of  hi*  alheti,  996-100.  His 
•xertione  to  nuuntatn  the  oo«lition« 
iOO-^808.  Declines  the  Governor- 
thip  of  the  Spenivh  Netheriands, 
903.  Hk  attempts  to  relieve  Na- 
Bur,  808.  Attacks  Lnxembarff  at 
StehikJrk,  817.  Ddeated,  $91. 
Plot  fbr  his  assansination,  393.  Re- 
turns to  Knffland,  398.  His  meas- 
ures to  put  down  highway  robbers, 
837.  Hit  speech  to  Pariiament,  339. 
Conciliates  the  Peers,  3iO.  Con- 
sults Sir  W.  Temple,  il7.  His 
interview  with  Swiii,  419.  Nega- 
tives the  Triennial  BtU,  and  pro- 
rognes  Parliament,  491.  Hie  min- 
isterial arrangenenta,  491-423. 
GoM  to  Holland,  494.  The  French 
statesmen's  opinions  of  hfan,>viL 
39.  l*repares  for  the  campaign  of 
1898,  83.  ColIecU  hb  forces  near 
Louvain,  36.  Deceived  by  Lux- 
emburg, 38.  His  position  at 
Landen,  38.  Hb  defeat,  40.  His 
conduct  in  covering  the  retreat,  49. 
His  energy  in  repairing  his  Ioas, 
47.  Ketums  to  England,  64.  His 
complaints  of  the  caprice  of  the 
Uoufe  of  Commons,  79.  Sunder- 
land's advice  to  him,  82.  A|>- 
points  Whig  minixten^  111.  Neg- 
atives the  Place  Bill,  123.  Pro- 
rogues Pariiament,  148.  His  in- 
terview with  ShrewsbuiT,  150. 
His  pUm  for  the  campaign  of  1694, 
163.  Hejects  Mariborough's  offer 
of  his  i^rvices,  159.  His  campaign 
of  1694, 169.  His  return  to  Eng- 
land; speech  to  Parliament,  170. 
Grants  a  pension  to  Tillotson's 
widow,  172.  Consents  to  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill,  177.  HiR  agony  at  the 
death  of  Mary,  180, 187.  Appoints 
Lords  Justice^  213.  His  recon- 
ooociiiatiou     with     the     Priuve** 


Anna,  918.  Directa  iBqiDiy  ntt 
the  massacre  of  Gfeaooe,  f26 
Dismisses  Sir  John  Dalirmple,  933 
Opens  the  campaign  of  1696,  936 
Invests  Namur,  839.  Gains  pos- 
sesaioa  of  the  town,  944.  Besieges 
the  castK  244.  Oficfs  battle  to 
Villeroy,  246.  Takes  the  castle, 
96a  Ketunss  to  England,  9t>3. 
Dissolves  Parliament;  visiti  the 
Princess  Anne,  968.  His  prognM 
through  the  country;  at  Newmar- 
ket, 964.  AtAlthorpe,atSlaiiiftird, 
and  Burleigh,  966.  At  Liocein, 
Welbeck,  967.  At  Bndgate, 
Warwick,  Burtbrd,  268.  At  Ox- 
ford; T>etun]s  to  London,  268,  969. 
His  speech  on  opening  Parliaasent, 
996.  His  vexation  at  the  proceed- 
ings against  his  grant  to  rortfauid, 
307.  llis  speech  to  Parliament  oo 
the  discorenr  of  the  assassmatioo 
plot,  398.  Negatives  the  Bill  lior 
regulating  Elections,  353.  Pro- 
motes the  Land  Bank  scheme,  865. 
Joins  the  army  in  Flanders,  367. 
His  difficulty  m  provisioning  his 
trooDS.  364.  Receives  Fenwick*s 
confession,  886.  .  His  letter  to 
Shrewsbury,  887.  Ellectofhislet. 
tar,  888.  Betums  to  Knglnnd,  389. 
His  speech  to  Parliament,  889. 
Exammes  Fen  wick,  409.  Closes  the 
Session  of  Pariiament,  447.  Goes 
to  the  Continent,  467.  His  night 
march  to  Brussels;  his  desire  to 
accept  terms  of  peace,  467,  468. 
Sends  Portland  to  Boufflers,  466. 
His  demands  upon  Lewis  XIV., 
468.  Hi«  return,  and  entry  into 
London,  480.  Difficulties  of  his 
situation  after  the  Treaty  of  Kys- 
wick,  viii.  8.  Opens  the  Session  of 
Pariiament,  17.  The  Parliament 
well   affected    to   him,    18.     llii 

Santa  of  Crown  lands  to  his  Dutch 
vourites,  86.  His  speech  on  pro- 
roguhig  Parliament  in  1698,  70. 
His  unwillingness  to  rebuild 
Whitehall,  78.  His  intercoon^e 
with  the  Czar  Peter,  80.  His 
conciliatory  letters  to  Portland,  87. 
His  politic  profusion  in  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  embassy  to 
France  under  Portland,  90.'  His 
instructions  on  the  su^ect  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  118.  His  ne- 
gotiation»  with    rallard  at  New- 
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BUtfket,  190-122.  His  impatience 
to  leave  England,  123,  124  His 
reoonciliation  with  Marlboroagh, 
127.  Sets  sail  for  Holland;  terms 
agreed  npon  with  Tallard  at  Loo, 
1§8.  Signs  the  First  Partition 
Treaty,  148.  His  imprudence  in 
neglecting  to  conciliate  the  Eng- 
lish;  detamed  hy  the  wind  beyond 
the  time  fixed  for^  opening  Parlia- 
ment, 158.  His  speech  from  the 
throne,  155.  Difference  between 
him  and  his  ministers  on  resisting 
the  redaction  of  the  army,  156, 157. 
His  indignation  at  being  required 
to  dismiss  his  Dutch  guards,  159. 
Contemplates  abandoning  Eng- 
land, 161.  Recovers  his  self-com- 
n^and,  179.  His  speech  on  giving 
his  assent  to  the  BUI  for  disbanding 
the  army,  180.  His  imprudent  pei^ 
tinacity  on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch 
guards,  183-185.  His  letter  to  the 
Commons^  186.  Strong  feelmg  on 
the  rejection  of  his  recjueet,  188. 
His  speech  in  proro^ng  Parlia- 
ment, 198.  Ministerial  changes, 
193-196.  Divisions  in  his  house- 
hold, 196.  His  endeavours  to  con- 
ciliate Portland,  197-199.  His 
return  fh>m  the  Continent,  255. 
His  speech  on  opening  Parliament, 
265.  His  grant  of  Irish  lands  to 
the  Countess  of  Orkney  (Elizabeth 
Villiers),  279.  His  answer  to  the 
Speaker  on  his  grants  of  Irish  for- 
feited estates,  284, 285.  Prorogues 
Parliament  in  displeasure,  801. 
His  declining  health,  306,  and  note. 
Receives  tidings  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  James  HI. ;  his  measures, 
312.  Returns  to  Enelaud,  315. 
Dissolves  Parliament,  817.  Alarm- 
ing state  of  his  health,  821.  His 
last  letter  to  Heinsius ;  bis  fall  from 
horseback,  822.  His  message  to 
Parliament  recommending  meas- 
ures for  the  Union  with  Scotland, 
828.  His  death-bed,  325.  His 
death,  327. 
VITilliams,  William,  Solicitor-General, 
iii.  208.  Conducts  the  prosecution 
of  the  bishops,  248,  249,  252.  Re- 
warded witn  a  baronetey,  291. 
His  treachery  to  James  ll.,  iv. 
89.  Attacks  James  in  Parliament, 
91.  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  of 
Jacobites  at  Manchester,  vii.  170. 

VOlm  viu.  26 
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Williamson,  Sir  Joseph,  English  ne- 
gotiator at  Ryswick,  vii.  465 
Commissioner  for  signing  the 
Treaty  of  Loo,  vilL  148. 

Wiirs  Coffee  House,  i.  405. 

Wilson,  Maigaret,  murder  of,  ii.  89. 

Wilson,  WilUam;  his  **  Dying  tCAti. 
mony,"  v.  15,  note. 

Wiltshire,  Charles  Paulet,  Rirl  o^ 
iii.  334;  iv.  88. 

Wincaoton,  skirmish  at,  ii.  395. 

Winchelsea,  Earl  of,  protects  James 
il.  from  the  Kentish  fishermen,  iv. 
29. 

Winchester,  Jeffreys  at,  ii.  289. 
James  U.'s  attempt  to  intimidate 
the  corporation,  iii.  204. 

Windham,  John;  his  speech  against 
a  standing  army,  iL  SOU. 

Window  Tax,  proposed  by  Monta- 
gue, vii.  299, 

Wmdsor,  Roman  Catholic  procession 
at,  iii.  131.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
at,  iv.  39. 

Withins,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  887. 

Witsen,  Nicholas,  Dutch  envoy  to 
congratulate  William  of  Orange 
ou  hjs  success,  iv.  68. 

"  Wolf-land;  "  name  applied  to  Ire- 
laud,  iv.  288,  note. 

Wolseley,  Colonel,  sent  by  Kirke  to 
support  the  Enniskilleners,  iv.  404. 
Det'eate  Mountcashel  at  Newton 
Butler,  405,  406.  At  the  battle  of 
the  Uoyne,  v.  432. 

Wol?ey;  his  magnificence,  i.  858. 

Wood,  T.;  his*Angli«  Notitia,"  i. 
361,  note. 

WoudHtock,  Lord,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland;  forfeited  Irish  prop- 
erty bestowed  on  him,  viii.  277. 

Woodward,  the  iiaturalitit,  i.  450. 

Woollen  m.inufacture,  i.  374. 

Worcester,  i.  372.    Riots  at,  ii.  381. 

Worcester^  Marquess  of;  his  steam- 
engine,  1.  4()8. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  i.  385,  461. 

Wright,  Sir  Rol)ert,  made  Lord  Chief 
Justice  by  James  11.,  iii.  134.  Com- 
missioner at  Oxford  on  the  affairs 
of  Magdalene  College,  161.  Con- 
sulted hy  James.  205.  Presides  at 
the  trial  of  the  bishops,  243.  Over- 
awed by  the  general  feeling,  248. 
His  summing  up,  252.  Retains 
hitf  post,  292. 

Wurtemberg,  Charles  Frederick, 
Duke  of,  V.  431,  491.    Jouis  Gin- 
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kelPs  army  in  Ireland,  vi.  99. 
Volonteers'to  force  the  passage  of 
the  Shannon  at  Athlone,  105. 

Wycherley,  William,  ill.  47. 

Wydiffe,  i.  22. 

Y'ARMOUTH,  changes  ot  magis- 
trates at,  ill.  201. 
Tarmouth,  Earl  of,  iii.  193. 
Yeomanrj',  under  Charles  II.;  their 

influence  and  sentiments,  i.  867. 
York,  i.  872.     Archbishopric  of,  ii. 

868.    Archiepiscopal  province  of, 

V.  274. 
York,  Council  of,  L  98.    Abolished, 

107. 
York,  Duchess  of  (Ann  Hyde);  hef 

death,  i.  83L 
York,  Jauifla,  Duke  of!    See  Ji 


/.UU»TBi:« 

YcuiiK,  Robert,  his  yillanons  ehiir> 
acter  and  ^dventores,  vi.  279-289. 
Forges  a  paper  in  proof  of  a  Jaco- 
bite plot.  2o2.  Gives  information 
to  the  Privy  Council,  284.  His 
detection  and  impudent  conduct, 
289.  His  subsequent  career,  290, 
29L 

TULESTEIN;  sent  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  England,  iii.  318. 
His  congratulatorv  mission  on  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  28.V 
Sent  to  .lames  II.  at  Rochester, 
iv.  36.  His  interview  with  James 
at  Whitehall,  88.  Appointed  Mas- 
ter  of  the  Kobes,  165.  Aocoai- 
paniet  William  III.  to 
▼ill. 
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Aet  of  Uniformity,  provisions  of,  L 
479. 

Birminp^ham.  population  of,>  in  1851 
and  1861,  i.  482. 

Carleton,  Bishop,  sent  by  James  I. 
to  tiie  Svnod  of  Dort,  i.  479. 

Churchills^  the,  ii.  449. 

Clergymen,  social  position  of,  i.  481. 

Coal,  quantity  of,  brought  into  Lon- 
don m  1854,  1861-82,  L  481.  Ex- 
ported from  England,  481. 

C<K>per,  Bishop,  bis  answer  to  Martin 
Marprelate,  i.  478. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  and  the  Church 
of  l^gland  i.  469. 

Dutch  ministers,  despatches  of  the, 
ii.  449. 

Exeter,  Bishop  of,  correspondence 
with  Macauiav,  i.  469. 

Graham  of  Claverhouse,  ii.  450. 
Ophiion  of  his  contemporaries,  450. 

Half,  Joseph,  Dean  of  Worcester,  i. 
479.  Humility  of,  479.  Sent  by 
James  I.  to  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
479. 

Leeds,  population  of,  in  1851  and 
1861, 1.  482. 

Liverpool,  population  of,  in  1851  and 
1861,  i.  482. 

London,  population  of,  in  1851  and 
1861,  i.  482. 

LuttreU,  Narcissus,  ii.  450.  His 
Diary,  450,  451. 


Macanlay,  Lord,  his  letters  to  tha 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  i.  470-477. 
Changes  made  in  tne  text  of  tiii 
history,  478. 

Monmouth,  complicity  of  William 
in.  with,  ii.  461. 

Nagpore  and  Oude  added  to  the 
British  dominions,  i.  480. 

Paget,  John,  his  defence  of  Claver- 
hoose,  ii.  450. 

Penn,  William,  and  the  Tannton 
maids,  ii.  451.  Vindication  of  his 
character,  455-459.  Emploved 
in  Kiffin's  seduction,  iiL  439.  'His 
letter   to    Dr.  Baile^,  439.      His 

Proposed    compromise    with    the 
ellows    of   Magdalene   College, 

442.     Arts  employed  in  his   de- 
fence, 442. 
Population  of  the  British  Islands  in 

1801  and  1861,  i.  480,  481. 
Post  Office  statistics  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  1856, 1862,  i.  483 
Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 

1863-64,  i.  481. 
Sheffield,  population  of,  in  1851  and 

1861,  i.  482. 
Shipping  of  the  British  Islands  in 

1862,1863,1.483. 
Steam  tonnage  of  London  in  1854,  i. 

483. 
Wodrow's  authority,  ii.  440. 
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